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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  intended  to  supply  the  want  of  a  good 
History  of  Greece  for  schools.  It  claims,  however,  to  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  school-book.  The  idea 
of  a  popular  epitome,  which  I  have  sought  to  realize  in  it,  is, 
that  while  by  clear,  animated  and  graphic  narrative  it  should 
interest  the  young,  the  views  of  society  and  of  political  mea- 
sures and  characters  should  be  such  as  not  to  be  disdained 
even  by  the  statesman. 

In  a  country  like  this,  where  almost  every  one  is  called  upon 
to  take  a  part  in  politics,  no  species  of  knowledge  is  more  in- 
dispensable than  history.  Under  the  guidance  of  sound  sense, 
without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  avail,  it  is  our  surest 
protection  against  wild  political  theory,  and  enables  us  to 
think  and  act  with  confidence  and  security  in  public  emer- 
gencies. Few,  therefore,  will  deny  that  it  is  of  importance  that 
correct  ideas  on  this  subject  should  be  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  youth,  and  that  histories  intended  for  their  use  should  be 
something  better  than  mere  compilations.  But  the  young  are 
not  alone  to  be  considered ;  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  of 
grown  persons  who  feel  the  want  of  sound  historic  knowledge, 
but  have  not  time  for  reading  voluminous  works,  and  have  a 
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just  contempt  for  the  common  school  histories.  To  such  also 
the  present  volume  is  offered.  It  has  been  written  directly 
from  the  best  original  authorities ;  and  the  works  of  the  ablest 
modern  writers  on  Grecian  history  and  antiquities  have  been 
diligently  studied  and  used.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  the 
names  of  Miiller,  Heeren,  Boeckh  and  Wachsmuth  among 
the  Germans,  and  of  Arnold  and  Clinton  among  ourselves,  to 
inspire  confidence.  The  limits  to  which  I  deemed  it  prudent 
to  confine  myself  have  precluded  me  from  making  references; 
but  whenever  I  coincide  with  these  writers  in  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression, it  will  of  course  be  inferred  that  I  am  their  debtor. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  to  write  a  history  like  that 
of  Greece,  in  which  nearly  all  the  forms  of  political  existence 
display  themselves,  without  letting  one's  political  bias  appear. 
I  moreover  consider  it  but  justice  to  the  reader  to  apprise  him 
of  that  of  the  author,  and  therefore  freely  acknowledge  that 
my  natural  feelings  are  aristocratic,  and  that  my  historic  studies 
have  given  strength  to  them ;  and  I  should  consider  that 
country  most  likely  to  enjoy  political  happiness  and  prosperity 
in  which  the  chief  functions  of  government  and  legislation 
(the  very  highest  excepted)  were  in  the  hands  of  an  open, 
extensive,  well-instructed  aristocracy,  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  people,  but  still  free  to  act  according  to  their  own 
judgement.  By  an  aristocracy  I  mean  one  of  birth  and  here- 
ditary wealth  :  I  like  not  that  of  mere  wealth ;  and  that  of 
virtue  and  talent,  enjoying  the  political  pre-eminence  of  which 
some  enthusiasts  dream,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  only 
in  Utopia  and  similar  ideal  regions  ;  for  it  appears  not  in  real 
history,  and  what  has  been  will  be,  I  fear,  to  the  end.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  fully  aware  of  and  lament  the  contemptor  ani- 
mus et  superhia,  commune  nobilitatis  malum,  which  is  so  offen- 
sive, and  in  the  eye  of  reason  so  absurd  ;  but  good  can  never 
be  had  without  its  attendant  evil. 
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Justice  and  impartiality  should  inspire  the  historian,  and  he 
should  view  all  with  an  equal  eye.  Here  I  trust  I  shall  be 
found  not  to  fail.  Despotism,  oligarchy  and  democracy  are 
equally  objects  of  my  dislike,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  in  a  single  instance  I  have  been  wilfully  unjust  toward 
any  one  of  them.  Though  I  brand,  in  a  Cleon,  the  selfish  un- 
principled demagogue,  I  discern  and  admire  real  dignity  and 
elevation  of  soul  in  a  Demosthenes.  In  this  respect  I  stand  in 
contrast  to  Mitford,  who  transferred  to  the  history  of  times 
long  past  the  political  prejudices  and  acrimony  of  his  own  day. 

It  may  be  that  in  reading  the  following  pages  some  persons 
will  feel  disappointed  at  not  meeting  "  Plutarch's  men,"  as  they 
are  called  by  De  Retz.  The  reason  they  do  not  is,  that  I  am 
a  historian,  not  a  panegyrist ;  that  the  Greeks  were  no  demi- 
gods, but  men  like  ourselves,  with  all  our  vices  and  infirmities ; 
and  that  history,  to  be  useful,  should  be  true. 

There  may  be  others  who  think  that  Grecian  history,  be- 
cause it  is  ancient,  can  be  of  little  use  at  the  present  day. 
But,  as  Dr.  Arnold  finely  observes,  history  knows  not  this  di- 
stinction of  ancient  and  modern  with  respect  to  utility.  Man 
has  always  been  the  same,  and  no  portion  of  his  story  can  be 
quite  devoid  of  use  and  interest.  That  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  is  even  far  more  useful  than  the  greater  part  of  modern 
history  ;  for  they  were  free,  and  theirs  is  that  of  the  people, 
not  of  the  rulers.  The  most  important  and  instructive  history 
at  least  to  us  is  that  of  England  ;  next,  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  then  I  would  say,  not  that  of  the  great  kingdoms 
and  empires,  but  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Why  is  Oriental  history,  in  general,  so  barren  of  instruction  ? 
Simply  because  it  is  the  history  of  Khalifs,  Shahs  and  Sultans, 
not  of  the  people. 

London,  Jan.  1,  1835. 
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This  history,  since  its  first  publication,  has  received  many 
additions  and  improvements.  For  as  I  wrote  each  of  my  his- 
tories some  improvement  suggested  itself,  which  I  then  trans- 
ferred to  its  predecessors  when  they  came  to  a  new  edition. 
Of  most  of  these  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Fourth  Edition  of  my  History  of  Rome.  Here  I  shall  only 
notice  one  improvement. 

The  references  to  authorities  in  the  first  edition  were  rare ; 
not  that  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  their  great  importance,  but 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  book  of  a  limited  size  in  order 
that  it  might  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  and  an  idea  that  those 
who  would  use  it  might  care  little  about  authorities,  led  me  to 
neglect  them  except  in  some  important  cases.  I  was  soon 
however  induced  to  change  my  plan  by  receiving  a  letter  from 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  in  which,  when  speaking  of  the 
work,  he  said,  "  I  lost  no  time  in  directing  the  introduction  of 
your  History  into  this  school,  where  I  think  it  will  be  found 
both  agreeable  and  useful.  In  another  edition  I  think  that  I 
would  in  your  case  put  the  authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Without  them  the  book  can  only  be  a  boy's  book,  with 
them  it  would  be  an  admirable  summary  of  Grecian  history 
for  any  one.  And  I  have  found  by  experience  in  writing  his- 
tory, that  I  like  to  have  the  references  even  as  a  check  upon 
my  own  accuracy.  I  think  one  is  apt  otherwise  to  write  a  little 
beyond  the  warrant  of  one's  authority.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  on  which  many  I  dare  say  will  differ.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  the  general  merits  of  your  book." 

Before  I  proceed  to  tell  how  I  acted  on  this  judicious  advice, 
I  feel  myself  called  on  by  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent 
man  to  inform  the  reader,  that  if  he  has  derived  either  pleasure 
or  profit  from  this  or  any  other  of  my  Histories,  it  is  to  him 
he  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  it ;  as  without  the  as- 
surance of  support  which  he  gave  me  I  should  hardly  have  ven- 
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tured  to  undertake  them.  In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  14th,  1833, 
he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  If  you  will  write  a  good  and  pic- 
turesque History  of  Greece  I  shall  feel  highly  obliged  to  you, 
and  will  introduce  it  into  the  school  immediately.  As  for 
Rome,  I  liave  been  thinking  of  doing  the  thing  myself,  and  am 
now  at  work  on  an  abridgement  of  what  I  wrote  some  years 
ago  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.  But  I  begin  only 
with  the  Punic  Wars,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  be  but  a  heavy 
work  for  boys  after  all.  I  would  most  gladly  turn  my  own 
history  overboard,  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  if  you  will 
give  us  one  which  shall  be  livelier,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
correct  and  free  from  folly.  I  think  that  you  narrate  well  and 
with  great  spirit ;  perhaps,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  the 
feeling  of  elpioveiu,  so  inevitable  while  we  are  detailing  mere 
fables,  will  require  to  be  restrained — nay  exchanged,  for  an 
entire  abandonment  to  the  great  interests  of  truth  and  g^ood- 
ness  when  you  touch  upon  real  history."  1  need  hardly  inform 
the  reader  that  this  last  allusion  is  to  the  narratives  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Gods  and  Dwarfs  and  Trolls  and  suchlike  beings 
which  occur  in  my  mythologic  writings.  Dr.  Arnold  was. 
afterwards  gratified  to  observe  that  I  had  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing my  style  to  my  subject. 

It  being  impossible  to  give  references  at  the  bottom  of  every 
page  without  increasing  too  much  the  size  and  consequently 
the  price  of  my  volumes,  I  adopted  the  following  plan.  At 
the  commencement  of  each  chapter  I  mention  the  authorities 
and  the  portions  of  them  from  which  its  contents  have  been 
derived,  placing  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  When- 
ever any  fact  or  observation  has  come  from  a  different  source, 
or  from  some  other  part  of  one  of  the  general  authorities,  a 
special  reference  is  made.  By  this  means,  as  appears  to  me, 
every  advantage  is  secured ;  for  as  the  general  authorities  are 
consecutive  and  run  parallel  with  my  narration,  reference  to 
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them  is  easy.  The  only  objection  is,  that  the  reader  may  at 
times  have  to  consult  a  second,  or  even  a  third  or  fourth  au- 
thority. This  however  is  a  very  slight  one,  for  most  readers 
are  quite  content  with  having  it  in  their  power  to  compare  a 
writer  with  his  authorities  whenever  they  please. 

I  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  in  the  account  of  the 
authorities  given  in  the  Appendices  of  my  Histories,  the  names 
in  Italics  are  those  of  the  authors  whose  works  are  extant; 
names  of  offices,  institutions,  etc.  are  distinguished  in  a  similar 
way  in  the  Index.  The  reader,  when  he  meets  with  any  of 
these  words  in  the  text,  will^  by  referring  to  the  Index,  be  di- 
rected to  the  place  where  it  is  explained. 

T.  K. 


Binfield,  Berks,  March  27,  1845. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICES. 


Grecian  Chronology. 

The  ancient  Grteks  reckoned  by  periods  of  four  years,  named  Olym- 
piads, from  the  Olympic  Games,  which  were  celebrated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  period.  They  were  counted  from  the  first  new 
moon  after  the  summer  solstice  :  the  first  Olympiad  began  July 
21-22,  776  B.C. 

Dates  in  Olympiads  are  thus  expressed  :  ex.  gr.  Ol.  42,  3.,  that 
is,  the  3rd  year  of  the  42nd  Olympiad. 

To  reduce  Olympiads  to  years  before  Christ :  subduct  one  from 
the  Olympiad  and  one  from  the  odd  years,  then  multiply  the  Olym- 
piad by  four,  and  add  the  odd  years  ;  subtract  the  product  from  776, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  sought.  Ex.  gr.  To  find  the 
year  B.C.  answering  to  01.  72,3.,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Marathon : 
72  —  1  and  3  —  1  =  71,  2  ;  and  71  X  4  +  2  =  286  ;  and  776  —  280 
=  490.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  this  :  the  year  is  the  3rd  of  the 
72nd  Olympiad,  consequently  seventy-one  Olympiads  and  two  years 
are  past ;  the  years  which  they  make  are  therefore  to  be  subtracted 
from  776. 


Grecian  Measures  of  Length. 

The  Grecian  foot  was  somewhat  longer  than  the  English,  being 
to  it  as  r007  to  1.  The  Stadion  was  equal  to  600  Greek  feet,  that 
is,  to  604i  feet  English,  and  was  therefore  less  than  the  furlong 
(which  contains  660  feet)  by  55*  feet.  In  a  loose  approximative 
way,  however,  we  may  reckon  the  stadia  as  furlongs,  eight  to  the 
English  mile. 
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Grecian  Mo 


ley. 


The  Attic  Drachma,  or  principal  silver  coin,  has  been  found,  from 
a  comparison  of  several  pieces,  to  weigh  sixty-five  grains  Troy  ; 
hence  the  following  values  result : — 

£  s.  (I. 

Obolus,  or  Obole 0  0  l|i 

Drachma  =  6  Oboles 0  0  9f 

Mna,  or  Mina=  100  Drachmas 4  0  6j 

Talent  =  60  Mnas  241  13  4 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  relative  values  of  money  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  ;  but  the  proportions  of  1  to  10,  and  1  to  8  or  7, 
those  usually  adopted,  seem  by  far  too  great ;  and  that  of  1  to  3  to 
be  nearer  to  the  truth.  This  may  be  tested  by  the  following  exam- 
ples of  prices  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  which  if  multiplied 
by  10,  8,  or  7  are  enormous. 

A  good  saddle-horse  cost  12  minas  =  48^.  ;  a  common  working- 
horse  3  minas  =  12/.  ;  an  ox  50  to  100  drachm  as = 2  Z.  to  4/. ;  a  sheep 
10  to  20  =  8s.  to  165.  ;  a  Copaic  eel  3  =  2«.  5d. ;  a  helmet  1  mina 
=  4l.  The  daily  wages  of  the  lowest  workmen  was  4  oboles  =  6^d. ; 
an  acre  of  land  sold  for  396  drachmas  =16/.  The  ordinary  fine  im- 
posed on  state  offenders  was  50  talents  =12,100/.  This  was  a  fine 
which  men  were  considered  able  to  pay  ;  the  double  of  it  was  im- 
posed on  Timotheiis. — See  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Description  of  Greece*. 

J.  HE  great  mountain-range  which  commences  with  the  Py- 
renees at  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  terminates  with  Mount  Haenius 
or  the  Balkan  at  the  Euxine  sea,  divides  the  three  peninsulas 
which  form  the  south  of  Europe  from  the  continent  which 
extends  to  the  north.  In  its  course  it  sends  out  branches  on 
either  side,  one  of  which  runs  down  Hellas,  or  Greece,  the 
most  eastward  of  the  peninsulas.  This  branch  in  its  progress 
southwards  formed  in  ancient  times  the  limit  between  the 
Illyrians  on  the  west,  and  the  Paeonians  and  Macedonians  on 
the  east,  and  then,  under  the  name  of  Pindus,  divided  the 
Hellenes  t  of  Thessaly  from  their  semi-barbarous  kindred  the 
Epirots  who  dwelt  to  the  west.  This  range  also  has  its 
branches,  and  it  continues  its  course  under  various  names,  till 
it  ends  at  the  sea. 

A  branch  running  eastwards  from  the  commencement  of 
Pindus  separates  Macedonia  from  Greece,  forming  the  north- 

*  This  description  of  Greece  is  in  accordance  with  the  maps  in  Miiller's 
Dorians,  and  therefore  answers  principally  for  the  time  of  the  Peloponne.-^ian 
war. 

f  By  the  inhabitants  the  country  was  named  Hellas  ('EXXas),  the  people 
Hellenes  ('E\\r}ves) ;  the  Romans  called  the  former  Gracia,  the  latter  Greeci. 
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em  limit  of  this  last-named  country.  This  branch  is  called 
the  Cambunian  Mountains;  it  was  also  named  Olympus,  from 
the  lofty  snow-crowned  mountairi  of  that  name,  once  held  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  Grecian  gods,  which  forms  its  eastern  extremity. 
A  narrow  valley  separates  Olympus  from  Ossa,  which  rises,  in 
form  like  a  dome,  on  the  south,  and  Ossa  is  joined  on  the 
south  by  Pelion,  which  is  met  by  a  ridge  named  Othrys  run- 
ning eastwards  from  Pindus.  Parallel  to  Olympus  and  Othrys 
on  the  south,  another  branch,  named  GBta,  runs  from  the  chain 
of  Pindus  to  the  sea. 

The  country  lying  between  Olympus  and  CEta  is  named 
Thessaly.  It  is  divided  by  Mount  Othrys,  which  runs  parallel 
to  these  ranges.  The  northern  part,  which  may  be  called  the 
Vale  of  the  Peneius  (Peneus)  from  its  principal  river,  is  a 
rich  fertile  plain  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  One  narrow 
opening  between  Olympus  and  Ossa,  the  romantic  glen  of 
Tempo,  affords  an  outlet  to  the  v.aters  of  the  limpid  Titaresius, 
and  the  other  streams  which  irrigate  the  valley.  The  Peneius 
receives  them  all,  and  pours  them  through  Tempe  into  the  sea. 
The  towns  of  the  Vale  of  the  Peneius  were  Tricca,  Larissa^ 
Scotussa,  Crannon,  Pherae  on  the  lake  Boebeis,  Pharsalus,  etc. 

The  Vale  of  the  Spercheius,  as  we  may  terra  (from  the  name 
of  its  principal  river)  the  region  lying  between  Othrys  and 
CEta,  is  open  to  the  sea  on  the  east  where  the  Maliac  bay  runs 
into  it.  Its  towns  were  Hypata  and  Lamia.  Outside  of  the 
mountain-range  from  Pelion  to  Othrys  round  the  Pagasaic 
bay  lies  a  third  portion  of  Thessaly,  celebrated  in  the  mythic 
ages  as  the  abode  of  the  Lapiths  and  Minyans.  Its  principal 
towns  were  Larissa-Cremaste,  Thebes,  Iton,  Alos,  Pagasse  and 
lolcos,  and  in  latter  times  Demetrias.  The  Argonauts  sailed 
from  the  bay  of  Pagasa?. 

A  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  the  sea 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  to  that  of  the  bay  of 
Pagasae :  this  was  named  Magnesia,  and  was  considered  a 
part  of  Thessaly. 

As  Tempe  is  the  only  entrance  into  Thessaly  on  the  north, 
so  the  only  passage  out  of  it  on  the  south  is  the  narrow  pass 
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naraed  Pylae  (Gates),  or  Themiopylae  (Hot-gates),  from  its 
warm  springs,  which  runs  between  the  eastern  termination  of 
CEta  and  the  sea.  South-eastwards  Ironi  OEta  rise  in  succes- 
sion the  hills  named  Cnemis,  Acontion,  and  Ptoon  ;  which, 
with  the  land  between  them  and  the  sea,  form  the  Epicnemi- 
dian  and  Opuntian  Locris,  whose  only  towns  of  note  were 
Opus,  Scarpheia,  Nicoea,  and  Thronion. 

Messapion,  Mycalessos,  and  other  hills  run  along  the  coast 
from  Ptoon,  and  join  Mount  Parnes,  which  running  westwards 
meets  the  rugged  Cithaeron.  The  verdant  Helicon,  the  seat  of 
the  Muses,  turns  northward  from  Cithaeron,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Mount  Hadyleion,  which  joins  Acontion.  The  region  thus  in- 
closed, and  named  Boeotia,  is  not  a  plain  like  those  of  Thessaly, 
but  rather  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  and  plains  of  small 
extent  and  great  fertility.  It  is  divided  by  a  range  of  rocky 
hills,  running  from  Helicon  to  Ptoiin.  The  northern  part 
contained  the  towns  of  Orchomenus,  Chagroneia,  Lebadeia, 
Coroneia,  Aspledon,  Haliartus,  Oncliestus,  etc.  Its  principal 
river  is  the  Cephissus,  which  having  collected  the  waters  of  the 
valley  of  Phocis  on  the  west,  enters  it  at  the  pass  of  Elateia  on 
the  north  (the  only  entrance  into  northern  Boeotia*),  and 
empties  itself  into  lake  Copais,  famous  for  its  delicious  eels. 
Subterraneous  passages,  thirty  stadia  in  length,  convey  the 
superfluous  waters  of  this  lake  to  the  sea  on  the  east.  The 
southern  portion  of  Boeotia  contained  the  towns  of  Thebes, 
Thespiae,  and  Plataea.  Its  chief  stream  is  the  Asopus,  which 
rising  in  Cithaeron  enters  the  sea  near  Tanagra.  The  coast 
from  Locris  to  Attica,  containing  the  towns  of  Anthedon, 
Tanagra  and  Oropus,  was  part  of  Boeotia,  as  also  a  strip  of 
coast  along  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Boeotia  being  the  central 
part  of  Greece,  and  aftbrding  plains  of  some  extent,  was  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  great  land-battles  which  occur  in  Grecian 
history  f. 

*  When  we  call  Tempe,  Thermopylae,  and  the  present  one  the  onli/ 
entrances,  we  mean  exclusive  of  ways  over  the  mountains. 

t  Epaminondas  called  it  the  dancing-place  of  Ares  ('Apews  opxvcTTpav), 
Plut.  Marcell.  21. 
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South-east  of  Boeotia,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  range  of 
Parnes  and  Cithaeron,  runs  into  the  sea  the  peninsula  of  At- 
tica. Hills,  some  rugged,  some  fruitful,  inclosing  valleys  and 
small  fertile  plains,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  surface. 
The  chief  hills  are  Hymettus,  Pentelicus,  and  the  promontory  of 
Sunion  :  the  most  extensive  plains  are  those  of  Eleusis,  Athens, 
Brauron  and  Marathon.  Athens  and  Eleusis  were  the  only 
towns  of  note  :  the  brooks  of  the  Ilissus  and  Cephissus  at  Athens 
have  obtained  a  celebrity  not  proportioned  to  their  magnitude. 

Opposite  the  coast  of  Locris,  Bceotia  and  Attica,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  lies  the  island  of  Euboea, 
extending  in  a  length  of  twelve  hundred  stadia  from  the  Ma- 
liac  bay  to  the  parallel  of  Brauron  in  Attica.  It  contained  the 
towns  of  Oreos,  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Carystus,  etc. 

West  of  Attica  and  south  of  Cithaeron,  and  extending  to  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  lies  Megaris,  consisting  of  barren  hills  and  a 
single  plain,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  Megara,  with  a  port 
on  the  Saronic  gulf. 

Between  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  in  a  valley  extending  from 
the  Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Epicnemidian  Locris,  lies  Phocis. 
Its  towns  were  Delphi,  renowned  for  its  oracle,  Stiris,  Pano- 
peus,  Hyampolis,  Elateia,  etc. 

Parnassus,  Pindus  and  CEta,  inclose  Dryopis  and  Doris  to 
the  north-west  of  Phocis  ;  and  the  Western  or  Ozolian  Locris, 
with  its  towns  of  Amphissa  and  Naupactus,  lies  west  of 
Phocis  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

To  the  west  of  Locris  and  Parnassus,  and  extending  north- 
wards to  Pindus  and  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  lies  the  mountain- 
ous but  not  unfertile  iEtolia.  Its  towns  were  Thermon, 
Pleuron,  Calydon,  Chalcis,  etc.  The  river  Evenus,  rising  in 
Mount  CEta,  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south  ;  the  Ache- 
loiis,  flowing  from  Pindus,  forms  its  western  limit. 

Westwards  of  the  Acheloiis,  and  bounded  by  that  river  and 
the  Ionian  sea,  lies  Acarnania.  Its  towns  were  Stratos, 
Alyzia,  etc. 

The  peninsula  named  the  Peloponnese  lies  to  the  south  of 
Greece,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  neck  of  land  named  the 
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Isthmus,  only  thirty-two  stadia  in  its  least  width.  The  Oneian 
mountains,  which  run  southwards  from  Cithaeron,  terminate 
at  the  Isthmus,  and  leave  a  plain  which  extends  into  the 
Peloponnese. 

A  mountainous  quadrangle,  inclosing  a  district  divided  into 
separate  portions  by  lower  ranges,  and  sending  out  arms  on 
all  sides,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnese.  The  moun- 
tains named  Erymanthus,  Lampe,  Aroania  and  Cyllene,  form 
the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  ;  its  eastern  side  is  composed 
of  those  named  Artemision,  Parthenion  and  Parnon  ;  while 
Boreion,  Taygeton,  and  Lyceeon  form  its  south  side,  and 
Pholoe,  with  the  mountains  which  unite  it  to  Lycaeon,  close 
it  in  on  the  west.  The  included  region  is  named  Arcadia ; 
it  consists  of  mountain-ranges,  elevated  plains,  deep  valleys, 
ravines,  torrents,  lakes,  and  forests.  Its  only  opening  is  on  the 
west,  where  the  river  Alpheius  issues,  carrying  with  it  the 
waters  of  the  Ladon  and  other  streams.  Some  streams  leave 
it  on  the  east  by  subterraneous  passages.  The  towns  of 
Arcadia  were  Tegea  and  Mantineia  (both  standing  in  a  plain, 
the  scene  of  many  a  hard-fought  battle),  Orchomenus,  Cleitor, 
Stymphalus,  Megalopolis,  etc. 

North  of  Arcadia  the  mountains  gradually  sink  to  the  sea. 
The  narrow  strip  running  along  the  coast  opposite  ^tolia  and 
Locris  was  named  Achaia.  It  contained  twelve  towns,  Dyme, 
Patrae,  i^gion,  Pellene,  etc. 

To  the  east  of  Achaia  on  the  coast,  was  the  s  all  state  of 
Sicyon ;  and  bounded  by  them,  by  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  lay 
the  equally  small  states  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae. 

Eastwards  of  Sicyon,  in  the  plain  extending  through  and 
from  the  Isthmus,  and  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  lies  the  district 
of  Corinth.  The  wealthy  luxurious  city  of  that  name  was 
built  south  of  the  Isthmus,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  rock  named 
Acro-Corinth,  which  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  to  a  height 
of  some  hundred  feet.  The  city  had  two  ports,  Cenchreae 
on  the  Saronic,  and  Lechseon  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

A  peninsula  named  Argolis,  from  its  principal  town,  runs 
hence  in  a  south-east  direction.     Its  northern  side,  named  the 
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Acte  (Strand),  contained  the  towns  of  Epidaurus  and  Trce- 
zen  ;  its  southern  side  those  of  Argos,  Mycenae,  Hermione, 
etc.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  ranges  of  hills  and  plains  along 
the  coast,  like  the  opposite  Attica.  The  Inachus  and  Erasinus, 
which  rise  in  Arcadia,  are  its  most  important  streams. 

South-east  and  south  of  Arcadia,  stretch  two  mountain- 
ridges,  terminating  in  the  promontories  of  Malea  and  Teenaron. 
They  inclose  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  pellucid  Eurotas, 
and  then  receive  between  them  theLaconian  bay.  This  country 
was  named  Laconia  ;  its  towns  were  Sparta  or  Lacedaemon, 
Amyclae,  Gythion  (Gythium)  on  the  gulf,  Epidaurus  Limera 
on  the  east  coast,  etc. 

West  of  the  mountain  limit  of  Laconia  named  Taygeton, 
and  extending  thence  to  the  sea,  lies  Messene*,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  Greece.  Joining  Taygeton,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Messenian  bay,  is  the  rich  plain  named  Macaria 
(Ilapp?/),  watered  by  the  Pamisus,  which  though  short  in  its 
course,  and  unsung  by  the  poets,  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  fair- 
est streams  of  the  Peloponnese.  North  of  Macaria,  and  en- 
vironed by  hills,  one  of  which  is  the  ever-memorable  Ithome, 
extends  the  plain  of  Stenyclaros.  Westwards  the  country  be- 
comes more  rugged  and  hilly. 

West  of  Arcadia,  extending  along  the  sea  from  Messene  to 
Achaia,  lies  Elis,  renowned  as  the  scene  of  the  Olympian 
games.  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  Triphylia,  Pisatis  and  Elis. 
The  plain  named  Hollow  Elis,  lying  between  the  arms  of 
Pholoe  and  Scollis,  is  the  largest  in  the  peninsula.  The  chief 
towns  were  Elis  and  Pisa  on  the  banks  of  the  i^lpheius,  near 
which  was  Olympia,  where  the  games  named  from  it  were 
celebrated. 

Greece  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  the  different  portions 
of  which  bore  peculiar  names.  The  Ionian  sea  washes  it  on 
the  west,  sending  in  the  Corinthian  gulf  to  separate  the  west- 

*  So  it  is  named  by  all  writers,  from  Homer  to  P0I3  bius  ;  and  by  Livy, 
Diodcrus  and  reaiiy  of  Polybius'  successors.  The  Messenia  (^lecraijina)  of 
Polybius  is  an  adjcvtive,  like  'Attik)),  KeXruc/},  etc.  (yrj  or  ;^aipa  being 
understood),  and  never  occurs  without  an  article. 
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em  part  of  the  Peloponnese  from  Hellas  Proper.  The  Cretan 
sea  succeeds,  from  whicli  the  Myrtoan  runs  up  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  sending  in  the  bay  of  Argos  and  the 
Saronic  gulf;  which  last  is  on  the  east  what  the  Corinthian  is 
on  the  west,  and  contains  the  islands  of  ^^gina,  Calauria  and 
Salamis.     The  JEgaedn  sea  then  spreads  from  Greece  to  Asia. 

Numerous  islands  stud  these  seas.  In  the  Ionian,  opposite 
Aearnania  and  Elis,  lie  Cephallenia,  Ithaca  and  Zacynthus. 
Off  Cape  Malea  in  the  Cretan  sea  is  the  isle  of  Cythera, 
south-east  of  which  Crete  stretches  about  thirteen  hundred 
stadia  from  west  to  east :  the  White  Mountains  and  Ida  and 
Dicte  run  along  its  wiiole  length  :  its  north  side  is  the  most 
fertile.  The  chief  towns  were  Cydonia,  Lyctus,  Gortys  or 
Gortyna,  and  Cnossus. 

The  islands  named  Sporades  (^Scattered)  lie  north  of  Crete  ; 
and  north-west  of  these,  in  the  i^gaean,  are  the  Cyclades 
(^Circling),  so  named  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ranged. 
The  chief  of  these  are  Andros,  Tenos,  Delos,  Naxos,  Paros, 
Melos,  Cythnos  and  Ceos.  Above  Euboea  are  Scyros,  Scia- 
thos,  Peparethos  and  others.  Lemnos,  Thasos,  Samothrace 
and  Imbros  lie  off  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos, 
Cos,  Rhodes  and  others  of  less  note  are  along  that  of  Asia. 
Each  island  had  a  town  of  its  own  name,  but  Lesbos  and 
Rhodes  had  each  more  than  one  town. 

Greece  thus  presents  to  view  a  land  divided  by  mountains, 
undulating  with  hills,  now  spreading  into  fertile  plains,  now 
contracting  into  deep  vales,  watered  by  streams,  of  which  none 
are  navigable,  and  many  are  dry  in  the  heats  of  summer,  while 
clusters  of  islands  raise  their  verdant  heads  from  the  sea,  the 
apparent  remains  of  a  submerged  continent.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  this  Hellas,  so  renowned  in  history,  is  (islands  inclu- 
ded) h^s  by  a  third  than  that  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, but  its  extent  of  sea- coast  exceeds  that  of  Italy  by  a  fifth, 
and  is  more  than  double  that  of  France. 

Forest-  and  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  grew  on  the  hills 
and  plains  of  Greece.  Attica  boasted  its  superior  olives :  the 
vine  and  fig-tree  were  everywhere  to  be  seen.     Wheat,  barley, 
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and  other  kinds  of  corn,  grew  in  all  parts.  Horses,  asses, 
mules,  sheep,  goats,  oxen  and  swine,  fed  on  its  hills,  vales  and 
plains.  Its  woods  and  mountains  harboured  hares,  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  other  game ;  and  wolves  and  bears  enticed  the  da- 
ring hunter.     Fish  abounded  in  its  seas  and  lakes. 

No  granite-peaks  tower  in  Hellas :  its  mountains  and  hills 
are  of  lime-  and  sand-sjone,  forming  spacious  caverns,  and 
affording  sites  in  plains  for  strong  castles.  The  quarries  of 
Pentelicus,  Carystus  and  Paros  yielded  marble  in  abundance 
to  the  sculptor  and  architect.  The  mines  of  Euboea  gave 
copper,  those  of  Boeotia  and  Laconia  iron  ;  silver  came  from 
Laurion  in  Attica,  and  from  the  isle  of  Siphnos,  which  last 
also  yielded  small  quantities  of  gold. 

Such  was  Hellas,  whose  history  we  are  about  to  relate, — 
a  land  yielding  all  the  necessaries  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  of  varied  surface,  of  temperate  climate,  lying  within  a  mo- 
derate distance  of  all  the  civilised  states  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
portions  of  the  human  race. 


CHAPTER  n.^ 


Original   state   of  Greece. — The    Pelasgians. — Colonies  from   Egypt  and 
Asia. — The  Heroic  Age. 

Hellas,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  peopled  by 
that  portion  of  mankind  named  the  Japhetian,  Caucasian  or 
Indo-German  race  :  but  it  is  utterly  beyond  our  power  to  say 
at  what  time  this  event  occurred,  or  what  was  the  condition 
of  its  first  inhabitants.  That  they  were  not  in  the  nomadic 
state,  like  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  is  certain,  for  Greece  affords 
no  extensive  plains  for  the  herdsman  to  range  with  his  cattle ; 

*  The  materials  for  this  chapter  have  been  almost  exclusively  derived 
from  the  Homeric  poems.  For  a  general  account  of  the  authorities  from 
which  the  history  of  Greece  is  derived  see  Appendix  (A). 
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and  the  theory  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  its  later  ages, 
that  their  forefathers  had  been  only  naked  acorn-cating  savages, 
should  be  received  with  great  caution  :  it  rests  on  no  positive 
evidence,  and  is  manifestly  a  consequence  of  the  autochthonic 
theory,  or  that  which  supposes  men  to  have  sprung  as  it  were 
from  the  ground  like  plants,  rude,  ignorant  and  brutish, — a 
theory  utterly  at  variance  with  experience. 

There  are  nations  of  which  the  original  condition  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  literature  of  some  cultivated  people  who  had 
relations  of  peace  or  war  with  them.  It  is  thus  that  we  derive 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  from  the  Roman  writers.  There  are  other 
nations  whose  history  is  only  to  be  found  among  themselves; 
in  this  last  case  it  is  always  mythic  or  fabulous  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  only  becomes,  strictly  speaking,  true,  when 
it  is  contemporary  with  tlie  events  which  it  records.  The 
mythic  portion  is  however  by  no  means  totally  devoid  of  truth, 
but  its  truth  is  more  frequently  that  of  manners  and  institu- 
tions than  of  events.  The  history  of  Greece  is  of  this  last 
kind ;  it  is  only  from  the  Greeks  themselves  that  we  can  learn 
their  early  history. 

When,  guided  by  the  dim  light  of  tradition,  we  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  early  ages  of  Hellas,  we  see  it 
the  abode  of  one  race  of  men  divided  into  various  tribes.  The 
name  usually  given  to  this  race  (but  which  was  never  common 
to  the  whole  of  it)  is  the  Pelasgian.  It  appears  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  occupying  not  merely  Greece  and  its  islands, 
but  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  down  to  Mycale;  for  a  similarity  of  religion, 
manners,  language,  and  style  of  architecture  prevailed  in  all 
these  countries. 

The  Pelasgians,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  were  far  re- 
moved from  the  savage  state.  Their  modes  of  life,  it  is  pro- 
bable, varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  :  in  the 
mountainous  districts  they  were  herdsmen  and  hunters  ;  in  the 
fertile  plains  agriculturists ;  fishers,  and  perhaps  traders,  on 
the  coasts  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Phoeni- 
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cians  exchanged  with  them,  as  they  did  with  their  successors 
the  Hellenes,  the  luxuries  of  Asia  for  the  produce  of  their 
soil.  Agriculture  was,  however,  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
Pelasgians,  and  their  name  may  without  any  force  be  derived 
from  it*  ;  their  favourite  abodes  seem  to  have  been  the  plains 
fertilised  by  streams  which  they  named  argi,  and  on  which 
they  erected  strong  larissiB  or  castles  for  their  security  against 
plunderers.  These  buildings  were  composed  of  huge  masses 
of  rude  stone,  put  together  without  cement.  They  are  named 
Cyclopian  by  later  ages,  as  if  built  by  the  imaginary  giants 
called  Cyclopes,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  yVrgolis,  Arcadia, 
Bceotia,  and  Epeirus  (Epirus),  as  also  in  Italy  (chiefly  in  the 
country  of  the  Hernicans,  iEquians,  and  Volscians),  and  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  elsewheref. 

As  an  agricultural  people  is  usually  under  the  monarchic, 
or  mingled  monarchic  and  aristocratic  fomi  of  government, 
we  may  suppose  such  to  have  been  the  constitution  of  the 
Pelasgic  states.  Their  religion  was  of  a  rural  character,  and 
thej'^  worshiped  deities  presiding  over  the  various  parts  of  na- 
ture, the  givers  of  increase,  and  preservers  of  what  had  come 
into  being,  though  perhaps  without  bestowing  on  them  any 
particular  names.  The  offerings  made  to  their  gods  were, 
it  is  most  likely,  of  a  bloodless  nature  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  abomination  of  human  sa- 
crifices prevailed  among  the  divine  or  noble  (lloi)X  Pelasgians. 
The  people  of  Latium  in  Italy  appear  to  have  preserved  the 
Pelasgian  religion  in  greatest  purity. 

Beside  the  Pelasgians,  tradition  has  preserved  the  names  of 
other  tribes  who  occupied  Greece  at  this  time.  The  Cauco- 
nians,  it  was  said,  dwelt  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnese, 
the  Curetes  in  i^tolia,  the  Carians  occupied  the  isles  of  the 

*  For  another  and  probably  an  older  form  of  the  name  was  Pelargi,  which 
would  come  from  TrtXw  to  he,  or  lo  be  engaged  on,  and  dpyos  or  dypos 
ager,  land. 

f  Strabo  (ix.  p.  440)  enumerates  thirteen  places  in  Europe  and  Asia 
named  Larissa. 

X  So  they  are  styled  by  Homer,  U.  x.  429,  Od.  xix.  177. 
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i^gaean,  the  Leiegians  inhabited  TEtolia,  Bceotia,  Locris,  Me- 
garis,  Euboea,  Laconia  and  iMessene.  Nothing  certain,  how- 
ever, can  be  learned  respecting  these  tribes,  or  their  manners 
and  institutions. 

In  tliis  period  also  tradition,  or  the  fancy  of  later  times, 
placed  the  arrival  of  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Asia.  Cecrops, 
a  native  of  Sais  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  is  said  to  have  come 
to  Attica  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  where  he  taught  the  savages  who  occupied  it  to  cultivate 
corn,  and  gave  them  social  institutions.  Danalis,  a  native  of 
Chemnis  in  Upper  Egypt,  came  to  Argos,  and  the  government 
was  resigned  to  him  by  the  Pela<gian  prince  who  ruled  there. 
Cadmus,  at  the  head  of  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Bceotia,  and  proceeding  inwards  founded  Thebes,  in 
a  fertile  valley  a  hundred  and  forty  stadia  distant  from  the  sea. 
Finally,  Pelops,  a  Lydian  prince,  being  forced  to  quit  his  own 
country,  came  with  a  large  treasure  to  the  Peloponnese,  and  by 
means  of  it  established  the  dominion  of  his  family  over  nearly 
the  whole  peninsula.  Lelex,  from  whom  the  name  of  the 
Leiegians  was  derived,  is  also  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  colonists,  we  may  observe,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems,  almost  our  only  sure  guide 
for  these  limes  ;  and  scarcely  any  traces  of  Egyptian  and 
Asiatic  influence  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  state  of  manners 
■which  these  poems  describe.  The  case  of  Cecrops  is  peculi- 
arly liable  to  suspicion,  as  no  mention  whatever  of  his  Egyp- 
tian origin  occurs  for  thirteen  hundred  years  after  the  assigned 
date  of  his  arrival  in  Attica  ;  and  the  supposition  of  the  Attic 
population  having  been  originally  divided  into  castes,  similar 
to  those  of  Egypt,  is  a  very  unstable  one  ;  and  even  allowing 
its  truth,  such  a  division  might  have  taken  place  without  the 
operation  of  an  Egyptian  colony.  The  fact  of  the  Phoenicians 
having  communicated  letters  to  the  Greeks  (as  they  undoubt- 
edly did)  is  no  convincing  proof  of  their  having  settled  in  Bce- 
otia ;  and  it  is  rather  curious,  that  Homer,  whose  poems  chiefly 
celebrate  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Pelops,  in  the  time  of  his 
grandsons,  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  his  Asiatic  origin. 
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These,  however,  are  all  questions  of  minor  importance  in  a 
history  of  Greece ;  for,  as  we  have  observed,  the  influence  of 
these  colonies  on  the  national  character  and  institutions  is  in- 
appreciable, and  nowhere  is  a  national  character  more  strongly 
and  distinctly  marked  than  in  Hellas. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  peaceful  and  industrious  as 
the  Pelasgians  may  have  been,  they  could  have  been  favoured 
with  a  total  exemption  from  the  evils  of  war.  Disputes  must 
have  occasionally  arisen  among  the  various  communities  into 
\^hich  they  were  divided;  and,  as  the  strength  of  the  Cyclo- 
pian  larissce  proves,  they  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  sud- 
den attacks  of  freebooters  from  the  land  or  the  sea.  But  tradi- 
tion has  preserved  no  memorial  of  any  of  these  events,  and 
the  succeeding  period,  known  under  the  name  of  the  mythic, 
heroic,  Achaean,  or  Hellenic  period,  appears  before  us  under 
a  totally  different  character.  Poetry  and  tradition  now  pre- 
sent us  with  wars  and  battles,  towns  besieged,  taken,  and  plun- 
dered, naval  expeditions  to  distant  regions,  numerous  exploits 
of  single  heroes  :  in  a  word,  Greece  appears  as  if  growing  into 
manhood,  and,  conscious  of  inborn  strength,  making  trfal  of 
it  in  various  directions. 

What  gave  occasion  to  this  change  (if  change  it  really  was) 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Peculiar  circumstances  may  have  given 
a  martial  energy  to  the  hitherto  pacific  character  of  the  agri- 
cultural Pelasgians ;  or,  as  tradition  told,  a  tribe  from  south- 
ern Thessaly,  of  vigorous  character  and  martial  habits,  may 
by  conquest  or  treaty  have  acquired  the  dominion  over  the 
peaceful  occupiers  of  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  south. 

According  to  mythologists,  a  flood  of  water  once  overspread 
continental  Greece,  from  which  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha 
alone  escaped.  After  the  flood  they  had  a  son  named  Hellen, 
who  was  the  father  of  Dorus,  i^olus,  and  Xuthus,  which  last 
was  the  father  of  Ion  and  Achaeus.  This  genealogy,  it  is  pro- 
bable, is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  and  all  we  are  to  col- 
lect from  it  is,  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  framed  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  Greece  were  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Hellenes,  but  were  divided  into  the  separate  races  of  Dorians, 
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^Eollaiis,  Achaeans,  and  loiiians ;  between  which  last  two  a 
more  intimate  relation  prevailed,  which  was  expressed  by  ma- 
king the  personifications  of  th^m  sons  of  one  father,  and  di- 
stinct from  the  other  two,  which  v/ere  perhaps  regarded  as 
elder  branches  of  the  Hellenic  family. 

By  those  who  maintain  that  Deucalion,  Hellen,  and  his 
sons  were  real  personages,  it  is  said  that  the  country  in  which 
they  originally  dwelt  was  Phthiotis  in  southern  Thessaly, 
where  in  a  rich  and  fertile  land  the  numbers  of  their  subjects 
rapidly  increased  ;  and  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Hellen 
growing,  in  consequence,  more  powerful  every  day,  they 
partly  by  conquest,  partly  by  marriage,  partly  by  invitation, 
became  the  rulers  of  most  districts  of  Greece,  to  whose  inha- 
bitants (mostly  Pelasgians)  they  imparted  the  Hellenic  lan- 
guage, manners  and  institutions.  It  is  certainly  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis,  that  Hellas,  originally,  it  would  appear,  only 
the  name  of  a  district  of  Phthiotis,  became  that  of  the  entire 
country*.  It  is  against  it,  that  the  name  Hellenes  in  this  ex- 
tent is  unknown  to  Homer,  who  calls  the  Greeks  only  Ar- 
geians,  Danaans,  and  Achseans. 

Laying  aside,  therefore,  all  conjectures  on  this  obscure  sub- 
ject, we  will  take  a  view  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  mirror  of  the  Homeric  poems  ;  which  though 
they  probably  did  not  receive  the  form  in  which  they  have 
come  down  to  us  till  long  after  the  heroic  age  had  passed  away, 
were  doubtless  framed  from  poems  and  traditions  that  had  de- 
scended from  that  age. 

rhe  Achaeans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas  of  those  days, 
appear  in  these  poems  as  a  partially  civilised  race,  skilled  in 
agriculture  in  all  its  different  branches,  cultivating  the  olive, 
the  vine,  and  the  various  kinds  of  corn,  and  keeping  both 
large  and  small  cattle.  They  were  of  course  acquainted  with 
all  the  necessary  arts ;  and  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  and  even 

*  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  of  much  weight :  Italy  was  at  first 
the  name  of  only  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  ;  Libya,  of  a  district 
west  of  Kgypt ;  Asia,  of  the  plain  about  the  Cayster;  Europe,  of  the  main- 
land of  Greece. 
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the  goldsmith,  are  spoken  of  in  the  poems.  They  had  wheel- 
carriages,  and  consequently  roads.  They  were  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  navigation ;  and  though  their  vessels  were  un- 
decked, they  made  voyages  through  all  parts  of  the  .^gaean 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  as  far  as  Sidon  and 
Egypt.  To  the  west,  they  probably  visited  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Phcenician  traders  resorted  to  their  ports,  where  they  bartered 
the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  East.  A  martial 
spirit  animated  the  whole  population,  petty  warfare  was  of 
frequent  occurrence,  flocks  and  herds  were  carried  off,  towns 
were  plundered  and  burnt,  women  and  children  dragged  away 
into  slavery.  In  times  of  peace,  or  in  the  intervals  of  war, 
music,  poetry,  and  dancing  enlivened  the  feasts  of  the  Achaean 
nobles,  and  the  character  of  the  poet  (ao(cos)  was  held  in  high 
estimation. 

Like  almost  every  other  people  in  a  similar  state  of  society, 
the  Achaeans  were  divided  into  two  classes  or  orders,  namely, 
the  nobles  and  the  simple  free-men.  The  line  of  distinction 
between  these  orders  was  drawn  clear  and  sharp,  and  was  not 
to  be  passed  ;  but  whence  it  arose  is,  in  this  case  as  in  most 
others,  impossible  for  us  to  determine.  As  it  is  to  be  found 
in  countries  in  which  there  are  no  traces  of  conquest*,  and 
as  the  lower  class  in  Hellas  at  this  time  present  not  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  we  are  not  justified 
in  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  them  to  be 
the  Pelasgians  reduced  to  serfship  by  the  victorious  Hellenes. 

The  nobles  were  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  they  probably 
gave  the  use  of  it  to  the  free-men  for  a  fixed  share  of  the  pro- 
duce. The  latter  dwelt  on  the  land,  whence  it  would  appear 
they  derived  their  appellation  of  Demos  f;  the  abode  of  the 

*  In  heathen  Scandinavia,  for  example,  which  offers  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Greece  in  the  heroic  age.  Nowhere  is  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  chiefs  or  nobles  and  the  common  people  more  determinate 
than  in  the  Polynesian  islands,  yet  here  there  is  no  vestige  whatever  of 
conquest. 

f  Arjfios,  from  Sefiio  to  cultivate,  or  more  probably  from  di)  (Doric  da), 
the  same  as  yfj,  land. 
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noble  was  usually  a  castle  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  his 
lands  ;  a  portion  of  the  Demos  probably  resided  in  cottages  at 
its  foot,  and  this  castle  and  subject  village  were  the  origin  of 
the  future  town.  The  appearance  of  Greece  in  the  heroic  age, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  points,  presents  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  but  the  condition  of  the 
free  Acha3an  was  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  feudal  serf  or 
villain. 

The  nobles  formed  an  aristocracy,  at  the  head  of  which,  in 
everj'  state  of  Hellas,  was  an  hereditary  king  of  limited  author- 
ity. In  both  king  and  nobles  high  birth  or  descent  from  no- 
ble ancestors  was  a  requisite  condition  ;  the  lineage  of  the  king 
in  particular  was  generally  traced  up  to  one  of  the  gods  whom 
the  people  adored.  But  birth  alone  did  not  suffice  to  secure 
respect :  strength  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind,  skill  in  mar- 
tial exercises,  and  eloquence,  justice,  and  generosity,  were  re- 
quired from  the  prince  or  noble  who  claimed  obedience. 

No  traces  of  taxes,  and  few  of  tribute,  appear  in  this  age  : 
the  nobles  lived  from  the  produce  of  their  lands,  the  king 
from  that  of  his  own  lands  and  of  the  domain  (-ef-ieros)  as- 
signed him.  He  had  a  share  of  the  booty  gained  in  war,  as 
he  was  always  the  leader  of  his  people,  and  gifts  were  occasion- 
ally presented  him  by  his  subjects.  The  king  and  the  nobles 
were  the  dispensers  of  justice,  which  they  administered  openly 
in  the  prcif^ence  of  the  people  ;  they  likewise  deliberated  be- 
fore them  on  aftairs  of  stat«,  and  though  the  people  had  not 
strictly  speaking  a  voice  in  these  matters,  their  approbation  or 
the  contrary  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  had  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  Finally,  the  king  officiated  as  priest  in  the 
puldic  sacrifices  and  worship  of  the  gods. 

The  religion  of  the  i\chaeans  consisted  chiefly  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Olympian  gods, — deities  whose  abode  was  supposed 
to  be  the  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  whence  they  extended 
their  power  and  their  superintendence  over  the  entire  of  Hel- 
las, or  perhaps  of  the  earth.  They  adored  them  by  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  by  temples  and  consecrated  portions  of  land.  The 
oracles  of  Dodona  and  Delphi  were  supposed  to  announce 
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their  will  to  man.  The  soothsayer  (ixat'Tis)  also  discerned 
the  will  of  the  gods  in  the  flight  of  birds,  the  flash  of  lightning, 
the  entrails  of  beasts,  and  other  signs.  The  religious  system 
of  the  Achaeans  seems  to  have  developed  itself,  along  with  the 
character  of  the  people,  from  the  more  rural  one  of  the  Pelas- 
gians.  The  gods  of  the  Achaeans  had  all  the  passions  and  ap- 
petites of  men.  and  the  life  they  led  in  the  palace  of  Zeus  their 
sovereign  exactly  resembled  what  was  witnessed  in  the  castle 
of  the  Achaean  prince. 

The  Achaean  warriors  were  led  to  battle  by  their  king. 
The  common  people  followed  their  chiefs  on  foot,  indifferently 
armed  with  bows  and  other  weapons.  The  nobles  mostly 
fought  from  war-chariots,  like  the  warriors  of  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  Britain.  These  chariots  were  two-wheeled,  and  drawn 
by  two  or  three  horses  ;  they  carried  two  warriors,  both  no- 
bles, one  to  fight,  the  other  to  manage  the  horses.  The  no- 
bles fouglit  w  ith  spears,  swords  and  bows ;  shields,  helmets, 
breast-plates,  girdles,  and  greaves  protected  them :  brass 
(^aXfcos)  was  the  metal  of  which  their  arms  and  armour  were 
usually  formed.  Captives  taken  in  battle  were  reduced  to 
slavery  ;  they  were  either  sold  to  strangers,  or  retained  as  do- 
mestic servants  in  the  family  of  the  captor.  When  a  town 
was  taken  by  storm,  death  was  the  lot  of  the  men,  slavery  that 
of  the  women  and  children.  It  is  not  improbable,  though  we 
have  no  direct  proof  of  it,  that  the  sale  of  slaves  formed  a  part 
of  the  traffic  carried  on  w  ith  the  Phoenicians. 

The  copious  mythology  of  Greece,  which  is  nearly  confined 
to  this  period,  narrates  numerous  adventures  of  single  heroes, 
such  as  Hercules  and  Theseus.  The  great  public  events  which 
it  records  are,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  sea,  in  the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  ;  the  wars  of  Thebes,  in  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispute  for  the  throne  between  Eteocles  and 
Polyneices,  the  sons  of  the  unhappy  CEdipus,  a  Peloponnesian 
army  twice  invaded  Boeotia,  and  finally  took  the  city  of  Thebes; 
the  war  of  Troy,  caused  by  the  abduction  of  Helena,  wife  to 
the  king  of  Sparta,  by  a  son  of  the  monarch  of  Troy  in  Asia, — 
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the  theme  of  Homer's  immortal  poetry.  The  details  of  these 
events  belong,  however,  to  mythology  rather  than  history,  and 
therefore  find  their  more  appropriate  place  in  works  on  that 
subject*. 

During  the  heroic  age  Minos  the  lawgiver  and  king  of 
Crete  is  said  to  have  established  a  powerful  marine,  and  to 
have  extended  his  dominion  over  the  isles  of  the  JEgaasiU, 
Attica,  and  even  as  far  as  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  truth  of  this 
dominion  of  the  Cretan  monarch  rests  on  the  same  foundation 
with  that  of  the  other  events  of  this  mythic  age,  and  it  must 
stand  or  fall  along  with  them. 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  Dorian  Migration,  or  Return  of  the  Heracleids. 

The  power  of  the  AchsRans  may  be  regarded  as  being  at  its 
height  at  the  time  when  their  united  forces  (if  truth  be  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  tales  of  the  poets)  overturned  the  kingdom 
of  Troy.  But  the  absence  of  the  chiefs  from  their  homes  for 
a  space  often  years  must  have  tended  to  weaken  their  author- 
ity, and  the  Homeric  and  Cyclic  f  poems  accordingly  set  be- 
fore us  scenes  of  murder,  expulsion,  and  confusion  in  the  se- 
veral royal  houses.  These  evils,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
transient,  and  the  state  of  society  to  have  remained  nearly  un- 
changed for  some  space  of  time. 

Troy  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  year  llSt  b.c. 
Fifty  years  after  that  event  a  portion  of  the  Thesprotians  of 
Epeirus,  we  are  told,  crossed  the  mountain-barrier  between 
their  country  and  Thessaly,  and  invaded  the  vale  of  the  Peneius. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  people  of  the  invaded  country  are 
defeated  in  battle,  they  lose  their  lands,  and  their  only  alter- 

*  They  will  all  be  found  in  the  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
f  See  below,  chap.  xiv. 
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natives  are  to  remain  and  cultivate  them  as  the  tenants  of  the 
new  lords,  or  to  migrate  and  seek  settlements  elsewhere  ;  and 
thus  they  who  have  been  vanquished,  and  have  lost  tiieir  own 
lands,  often  appear  as  conquerors  in  another  quarter.  So  it  was 
in  the  present  case ;  a  portion  of  the  Achaean  race  remained 
in  Thessaly,  the  tenants  of  the  Thesprotians ;  the  more  enter- 
prising quitted  the  country  they  had  lost,  and  invading  Boeotia 
expelled  a  part  of  its  inhabitants  and  seized  their  lands. 

These  invasions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  productive  of 
any  important  consequences;  but  thirty  years  later,  that  is 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  vicinity  of  Bceotia  sent 
forth  a  body  of  invaders,  whose  successes  altered  the  appear- 
ance and  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  Greece  ;  this  was  the 
celebrated  Dorian  Migration,  or  Return  of  the  Heracleids. 
We  will  relate  it  in  the  mythic  form  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  and  then  endeavour  to  show  what  may  have  been 
its  real  nature  and  course*. 

According  to  the  poets,  the  royal  family  of  Argos,  named 
the  Perseids,  derived  their  lineage  and  name  from  Perseus,  the 
son  of  the  god  Zeus  by  Danae,  a  maiden  descended  from  the 
Egyptian  Danaiis.  Alcmena,  a  granddaughter  of  Perseus,  and 
wife  to  her  cousin  Amphitryon  the  -son  of  Alcaeus,  Perseus' 
eldest  son,  bore  to  the  same  god  a  son  named  Hercules,  who, 
as  poets  tell,  was  by  a  stratagem  of  the  queen  of  heaveri  de- 
prived of  his  birthright  and  made  the  subject  of  his  cousin 
Eurystheus,  the  son  of  a  younger  son  of  Perseus.  The  right 
to  the  throne  therefore  lay  with  Hercules,  and  consequently 
descended  to  his  children.  After  the  assumption  of  that  hero 
to  heaven,  Eurystheus,  who  had  been  his  persecutor  in  life, 
continued  his  hostility  to  his  children,  whom  he  forced  to  fly 
from  the  Peloponnese.  They  took  refuge  with  Ceyx,  king  of 
Trachis,  at  Mount  CEta  ;  but  after  some  time,  this  prince  being 
menaced  with  vengeance  by  Eurystheus,  they  quitted  Trachis, 
and  coming  as  supplicants  to  Athens  sought  protection.  The 
Athenians,  who  always  held  sacred  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
refusing  to  give  them  up  to  Eurystheus,  he  led  an  army  into 
*  Acollodorus,  ii.  8. 
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Attica ;  but  his  forces  were  defeated  and  all  his  sons  slain, 
and  he  himself,  as  he  fled  in  his  chariot  along  the  pass  of  the 
Scironian  rocks,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Her- 
cules. The  Heracleids  now  entered  the  Peloponnese,  and  be- 
came masters  of  the  whole  country  ;  but  the  following  year  a 
pestilence  broke  out,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  on  being  con- 
sulted said,  that  the  Heracleids  were  the  cause,  who  had  re- 
turned before  their  time.  They  therefore  abandoned  the  coun- 
try, and  went  and  dwelt  at  Marathon  in  Attica. 

After  some  time  Hyllus  consulted  the  oracle,  and  was  told 
to  wait  for  the  third  crop,  and  then  to  return  by  the  strait. 
Supposing  i^  to  be  the  third  year  and  the  Isthmus  that  were 
meant,  after  waiting  the  due  time,  he  attempted  to  pass  the 
Isthmus,  but  met  with  only  defeat  and  death  from  the  Pelopids, 
who  now  occupied  the  throne.  Other  attempts  proved  equally 
fruitless :  at  length  after  many  years  the  grandsons  of  Hyllus, 
Temenus,  Aristodenms,  and  Cresphontes  consulted  the  oracle, 
which  still  gave  the  same  response  :  and  Temenus  making  an- 
swer that  when  they  had  followed  it  they  had  proved  unfortu- 
nate, the  god  replied  that  it  was  the  third  crop  [generation]  of 
men,  not  of  the  ground,  he  had  meant,  and  that  the  passage 
should  be  made  by  sea  in  the  narrow  part  of  tlie  gulf  of 
Corinth.  They  now  collected  an  army,  and  building  ships  at 
a  place  thence  named  Naupactus  (Shipbuildinff),  prepared 
to  pass  over.  While  they  were  there  Aristodemus  was  struck 
witli  lightning  and  died*,  leaving  two  sons  named  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles;  and  a  soothsayer  having  been  slain  by  one  of 
the  Heracleids,  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  manifested  by  a 
storm  M'hich  destroyed  their  ships,  and  a  famine  which  forced 
their  army  to  disperse. 

The  oracle  being  consulted,  directed  that  the  homicide 
should  go  into  exile  for  two  years,  and  that  they  should  take 
the  three-eyed  man  for  their  guide.  The  former  part  of  the 
response  was  easy  to  obey  ;  the  latter  was  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing.    They  sought  after  a  three-eyed   man,  and  at  length 

*  The  Spartan  trailition  (Herod,  vi.  52,)  made  him  live  to  share  in  the 
conquest. 
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meeting  an  i^tolian,  named  Oxylus,  Avho  was  blind  of  an  eye 
and  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  they  judged  him  to  be  the  per- 
son designated  by  the  oracle,  and  made  him  their  leader. 
When  they  landed  in  the  Peloponnese,  Tisamenus,  son  of 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  gave  them  battle.  He  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  on  the  side  of  the  invaders  fell  Pamphylus 
and  Dyman,  the  sons  of  the  Dorian  king  ^^gimius.  The  vic- 
tors now  prepared  to  divide  the  realm  of  the  vanquished  prince. 
Elis,  according  to  agreement,  being  assigned  to  Oxylus,  they 
raised  three  altars  to  Father  Zeus,  and  having  offered  sacrifice 
upon  them,  proposed  to  cast  lots  for  their  respective  shares ; 
Argos  being  the  first  lot,  Lacedaemon  the  second,  and  Messene 
the  third.  As  the  mode  adopted  was  for  each  to  cast  a  pebble 
into  an  urn  of  water,  Cresphontes,  who  was  desirous  of  getting 
Messene,  cast  in  a  piece  of  earth,  while  Temenus  and  the  sons 
of  Aristodemus  threw  in  pebbles  ;  and,  as  the  earth  dissolved, 
the  other  two  lots  were  of  course  first  drawn  and  he  thus 
gained  his  object*.  It  was  said,  too,  that  on  the  altar  of 
Argos  was  found  a  toad,  on  that  of  Lacedaemon  a  serpent,  and 
on  that  of  Messene  a  fox, — emblematic  of  the  future  charac- 
ters of  these  nations. 

Such  is  the  form  in  which  the  important  event  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnese  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  its 
claims  to  the  name  of  strict  historic  truth  are  evidently  no 
better  founded  than  those  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  following 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

The  conquerors  of  the  Peloponnese  were  evidently  the  Do- 
rians ;  for  a  new  dialect,  new  manners  and  institutions  were 
introduced,  and  their  descendants  always  bore  the  name  of 
Dorians.  These  were  a  tribe  whose  first  seats  appear  to  have 
been  about  Mount  Olympus,  whence  they  migrated  south- 
wards, and  settled  in  the  district  named  from  them  Doris,  be- 
tween Mount  CEta  and  Parnassus.  It  is  certainly  by  no  means 
an  improbable  event  that  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Argos, 

*  The  legend  as  related  by  Pausanias  (iv.  3.  5.)  differs  slightly  from  this. 
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being  driven  from  their  paternal  seats,  may  have  sought  to  al- 
lure a  mountain  tribe  to  aid  in  recovering  them  by  the  pro- 
spect of  the  acquisition  of  rich,  fertile,  and  cultivated  lands. 
But  when  we  consider  the  highly  mythic  character  of  Perseus 
and  Hercules,  their  supposed  ancestors,  and  the  many  impro 
babilities  which  this  account  involves,  we  may  incline  to  re- 
gard this  supposed  descent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  na- 
tion from  the  royal  line  of  Argos  as  a  late  fiction,  devised  to 
give  legitimacy  to  their  possession.  It  would  then  appear 
more  probable,  that  the  Dorians,  a  mountain  race,  feeling  ex- 
cess of  population  and  want  of  room,  or,  perhaps,  urged  merely 
by  the  desire  of  change,  or  pressed  on  in  consequence  of  the 
migration  of  the  Thesprotians  into  Thessaly,  or  excited  by 
their  example,  might,  like  the  Helvetians  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
have  resolved  to  quit  their  mountains  and  seek  their  fortune 
in  the  Peloponnese.  As  the  Isthmus  was  remote  from  them, 
and  might  be  easily  guarded,  they  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  division  of  conquests  with  a  portion  of  the  i^tolians,  who 
dwelt  to  the  south  of  them ;  and  vessels  of  various  kinds  being 
constructed  or  collected  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Corinth- 
ian gulf,  the  allies  passed  over.  That  it  was  not  at  the  Isth- 
mus they  entered  is  evident,  for  according  to  all  testimony 
Corinth  was  the  last  of  their  conquests. 

The  Dorians  were  accompanied  on  their  expedition  by  their 
wives  and  children.  It  is  computed  that  the  number  of  the 
men  may  have  been  about  twenty  thousand,  the  same  number 
that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  is  supposed  by  some  historians  to 
have  led  to  the  conquest  of  England*.  There  is  evidence 
enough  remaining  to  prove  that  the  Peloponnese  was  not  won 
in  a  single  battle,  but  was  gradualljs  and  in  some  cases  slowly, 
gained.  The  yEtolians  appear  to  have  acquired  by  peaceful 
composition  pre-eminence,  and  a  share  of  the  land  from  the 
people  of  Elis,  to  whom  they  were  akin.  The  Arcadians 
M  ould  also  seem  to  have  been  friendly  disposed  toward  the 

*  Sismotuli,  Histoire  des  Fianfois,  iv.  353.  Mackintosh's  History  of  En- 
gland, i.  97.  See  however  the  author's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Appendix 
(F).  Svoedit. 
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Dorians,  as  they  gave  them  a  passage  through  their  country, 
and  in  some  places  treachery  or  agreement  with  portions  of 
the  Achaeans  facilitated  the  Dorian  conquests. 

It  was  always  the  custom  of  the  descendants  of  the  Dori- 
ans, transmitted  to  them  probably  from  their  forefathers,  to 
fight  on  foot  in  full  armour  and  in  close  columns;  and  supposing 
the  Achaeans'  mode  of  fighting  to  be  that  described  above 
after  Homer,  we  may  easily  see  how  inferior  they  must  have 
proved  in  the  field  to  the  invaders.  But  it  may  be  said,  their 
towns,  such  as  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  were  strong,  fenced  in  by 
their  huge  Cyclopian  walls,  and  the  Dorians  were  never  skilled 
in  besieging.  Here^  however,  again  tradition  comes  to  our  aid ; 
the  places  were  shown  on  which  the  Dorian  invaders  were 
said  to  have  fixed  their  permanent  camps  in  the  proximity  of 
Argos  and  Corinth,  whence  they  harassed  the  people  of  these 
towns  till  they  forced  them  to  a  composition. 

In  antiquity  the  different  races  were  distinguished  by  their 
predilection  for  different  political  numbers.  The  Dorian 
number  was  three,  and  hence  we  find  that  three  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  great  division  of  their  conquests  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese, — Argos,  Laconia,  Messene.  The  Dorians  of  Argos  ex- 
tended their  power  northwards,  and  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Corinth, 
Epidaurus,  and  Troezen,  and  finally  the  isle  of  JEg'ina,  became 
Dorian.  When  Corinth  grew  powerful,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  extend  the  Dorian  name  beyond  the  Isthmus,  and  Megaris 
was  won ;  but  the  efforts  against  Attica,  as  we  shall  see,  were 
without  effect. 

The  Dorians,  also, —  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time, — passed 
over  to  Crete,  and  acquiring  the  supremacy  in  that  island  as 
in  the  Peloponnese,  gave  the  Dorian  character  to  its  language 
and  institutions. 

After  the  Dorian  migration  no  changes  of  abode  occurred 
among  the  tribes  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  continued  to  be  one 
people,  divided  into  separate  communities,  regarding  them- 
selves as  of  common  origin  and  totally  distinct  from  all  other 
peoples,  whom  they  called  Bcti^barians*.     The  main  supports 

*  This  word  originally  designated  those  whose  language  was  not  Greek. 
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of  their  nationality   were,  language,   religion,  and   common 
institutions. 

Like  the  modern  Italians,  the  Greeks  spoke  different  dialects 
of  one  language  :  the  difference,  however,  was  not  such  as  to 
throw  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  communication,  and  a 
Dorian  and  an  Ionian  could  perhaps  converse  together  with 
more  ease  than  a  Venetian  and  a  Neapolitan.  The  epic 
poetry  of  the  lonians  was  sung  all  through  Greece ;  the 
i^olian  lyrics  were  everywhere  listened  to  with  delight,  and  a 
mingled  audience  could  enjoy  the  stately  drama  of  Athens. 

The  same  deities  claimed  the  belief  and  worship  of  all 
Greece,  though  some  were  adored  more  in  one,  some  in  an- 
other state.  The  temples  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Olympia 
were  repaired  to  from  all  parts,  and  all  Hellas  sought  oracular 
responses  from  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  the  ancient  oracle  of 
Dodona  in  Epeirus.  At  Olympia,  Delphi,  the  Isthmus,  and 
Nemea,  games  were  at  different  intervals  of  times  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  gods  ;  and  in  the  gymnic  and  other  exercises 
at  these  games  none  but  persons  of  true  Hellenic  descent 
were  permitted  to  contend.  People  resorted  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  to  witness  these  games,  which  thus  tended  strongly  to 
uphold  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

Associations  named  Amphictyonies  seem  also  from  very 
early  times  to  have  kept  up  union  among  various  portions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion  ;  but  it  is  far 
more  probable  that,  as  the  word  denotes,  they  were  so  named 
from  their  consisting  of  the  tribes  which  deceit  round  some 
temple  at  M'hich  they  worshiped,  and  which  they  supported  in 
common*.  There  were  several  of  these  Amphictyonians,  but 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  that  which  had  charge  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of  which  most  of  the  leading 
states  of  Greece  were  members.  This  assembly  met  twice  a 
year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  at  Pylae  and  Delphi,  and  was 

*  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proper  orthography  is  a^tpi- 
kt'uov  (from  oyu^i  round,  and  icriw  to  divell)  and  not  afi<piKTviov  (from  an 
imaginary  personage). 
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composed  of  deputies  from  the  different  states  belonging  to  it. 
It  regulated  all  things  relative  to  the  temple,  and  decided  on 
some  political  matters  of  common  interest.  The  number  of 
peoples  composing  this  Amphictyony  was  twelve,  namely,  the 
Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  Mag- 
netes,  Locrians,  (Etaeans,  Phthiotic  Achaeans,  Melians,  Pho- 
cians,  Delphians. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tb.e  Colonies 


The  Dorian  migration  was  the  event  which  scattered  Grecian 
colonies  over  the  coasts  of  the  ^Egaean,  and  eventually  over 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas.  As  they  com- 
menced at  the  time  of  the  migration,  the  present  is  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  place  for  giving  an  account  of  these  foreign 
settlements  of  tlie  Greeks. 

Various  circumstances  will  conquer  the  natural  love  of  the 
land  of  his  birth  in  the  heart  of  man.  As  in  the  present  case, 
proud  and  high-spirited  men,  who  have  been  overcome,  and 
have  lost  their  lands  to  invaders,  will  gladly,  rather  than  be- 
come the  subjects  of  the  conquerors,  try  their  fortune  in  distant 
regions,  where  their  swords  may  win  them  possessions  equal  to 
those  they  had  lost.  Other  colonies  are  indebted  for  their 
origin  to  the  spirit  of  civil  discord,  in  which  a  beaten  or  a  dis- 
contented faction  resolves  to  quit  home,  rather  than  remain 
witnesses  of  the  triumph  and  the  insolence  of  their  rivals; 
such  was  the  origin  of  some  of  the  later  Grecian  colonies, 
and  of  some  of  the  English  ones  in  North  America.  Com- 
mercial advantages  have  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous 
colonies  at  all  times;  such  were  the  Grecian  colonies  in  the 
Euxine,  those  of  tl»e  Phoenicians,  and  several  in  modern  times. 
The  maintenance  of  dominion  over  a  conquered  country  is 
also  a  cause  of  colonisation:  the  Roman  colonies  are  instances, 
as  also  are  the  Latin  colonies  in  Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
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sades,  and  in  some  measure  those  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. 
This  last  motive  is,  however,  usually  united  with  a  com- 
mercial one. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  procuring  the  necessaries  and 
the  comforts  of  life  at  home,  caused  by  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, is  the  main  motive  with  men  to  abandon  their  native 
land.  They  feel  every  day  the  pressure  of  want ;  and  as  hope 
spreads  illusive  hues  over  the  distant  regions  which  invite 
them,  the  toils  and  dangers  to  be  undergone  are  unheeded. 
This  is  the  cause  which  is  every  year  sending  thousands  from 
our  own  shores  to  cultivate  the  wilds  of  Canada  or  Australia  : 
for  had  men  ease  and  comfort  at  home,  they  never  would 
wander  in  search  of  them  to  distant  lands. 

So  it  was  also  in  Greece  at  a  later  period  than  that  of 
which  we  treat  at  present ;  and  when  the  power  of  colonising 
had  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  we  shall  find  the  excess  of 
population  manifesting  itself  in  the  bands  of  Grecian  merce- 
nary soldiers,  and  in  the  barbarous  practice  of  exposing  new- 
born babes*. 

We  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  colonies  which  proceeded  from  them. 

The  Achaeans  when  vanquished  by  the  Dorians  submitted 
in  part  to  the  conquerors.  A  portion  of  them  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ^gialeia,  or  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  which  was  occupied  by  a  kindred  tribe,  as  it  would  appear, 
named  the  lonians.  In  a  battle  which  took  place,  the  lonians 
were  defeated  ;  and  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  in  those 
times,  they  thereby  lost  their  lands,  they  abandoned  their 
country  and  retired  to  Attica,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  the 
same  race  with  themselves.  The  Achaeans  remained  masters 
of  the  country,  which  took  from  them  the  name  of  Achaia; 
and  a  long  period  will  elapse  before  we  meet  them  treading 
the  political  stage  as  actors  of  importance. 

*  There  is  no  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  mythic  legends  are  never  ascribed  to  the  poverty  of  the 
parents.  China,  the  most  densely  peopled  country,  is  the  only  one,  we 
believe,  in  which  it  prevails  at  present, 
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Another  portion  of  the  defeated  Aebaeans  wandered  further 
in  quest  of  settlements.  They  are  said  to  have  departed  under 
the  guidance  of  Penthilus.  a  younger  son  of  Orestes,  and  to 
have  made  their  first  stay  in  Euboea.  Thence  proceeding 
northwards,  they  made  trial  of  the  coast  of  Thrace  ;  and  finally 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  took  possession  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  the  isle  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Propontis,  to  the  river 
Hermus,  the  former  realm  of  the  Trojan  monarchs,  whose 
power  their  fathers  had  overturned.  They  also  occupied  the 
isles  of  Tenedos  and  Le.<bos.  The  number  of  their  towns  on 
the  mainland  was  twelve,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Cyme 
and  Smyrna.  These  colonists  were  named  /Eolians,  as  they 
spoke  the  ^olic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language*.  The  twelve 
iEolian towns  it  is  said,  but  the  fact  is  very  doubtful,  celebrated, 
as  a  bond  of  union,  a  common  festival  to  AjdoIIo  in  the  grove 
of  Gryneion,  near  Myrina. 

The  lonians  who  had  retired  to  Attica  finding  in  the  course 
of  half  a  century  a  want  of  room  and  occupation  in  that  light 
land,  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ^^olians  and  pass 
over  to  Asia.  Accordingly,  uniting  with  Boeotians  and  others 
who  were  desirousof  change,  they  crossed  the  sea,  and  attacking 
the  Lelegians  and  Carians,  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Hermus, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river  to  Cape  Poseidion.  They  divided  themselves,  as  in  their 
original  country,  into  twelve  towns  ;  namely  Phoctea,  Clazo- 
menae,  Erythrse,  Teos,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Myus, 
Lebedus,  Miletus,  and  Chios  and  Samos,  in  the  isles  of  the 
same  name.  The  leaders  of  the  colonists  are  said  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  Neleids,  or  princes  of  the  royal  house 
of  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnese,  who  had  retired  from  thence  to 
Attica  before  the  Dorians ;  and  traces  of  the  royal  dignity  long 
remained  among  the  lonians.  The  Ionian  cities  had  a  com- 
mon festival  named  Panionia,  which  served  as  a  bond  of 
union    among   them.     It  was  celebrated   in   honour   of  the 

*  The  greater  number  of  them  then  must  have  been  Boeotians,  as  this  w«s 
their  dialect.  Boeotians  therefore  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Achaeans  ;  it  is 
more  simple  however  to  suppose  that  ^olis  was  colonised  from  Boeotia  alone. 
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Heliconian*  Poseidon,  at  a  place  named  Panionion,  on  the 
wooded  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite  the  isle  of  Samos. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  lonians  passed  over  to  Asia, 
the  Dorians  of  Argos,  Epidaurus,  and  Tioezen,  in  consequence 
of  dissension  or  of  want  of  room,  or  urged  by  their  adventu- 
rous spirit,  crossed  the  sea  also,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  and  founded  on  the  mainland 
Cnidos  and  Halicarnassus.  The  three  cities  of  Rhodes,  Lin- 
dus,  Jalysus,  and  Cameirus,  with  Cos,  Cnidos,  and  Halicarnas- 
sus, formed  what  was  named  the  Dorian  Hexapolis  (Six-towns), 
and  they  kept  a  common  festival  to  their  national  god  Apollo 
on  the  Triopian  promontory.  The  Dorians  also  settled  on 
some  of  the  Sporades,  and  on  the  isles  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes. 

Tiius  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  sup- 
posed date  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  the  Grecian  colonies  occu- 
pied the  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  borders  of 
Lycia,  a  length  of  nearly  three  hundred  English  miles.  It  is 
interesting  to  inquire  how  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  so  much  territory. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Trojan  power 
left  the  region  to  which  the  i^olians  came  in  a  very  feeble 
condition,  so  that  probably  no  effectual  opposition  could  be 
made  to  the  settlement  of  the  martial  colonists  when  they 
landed.  We  have  no  information  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
acquired  possession  of  the  country ;  most  probably  it  was  by 
treaty.  The  lonians  would  seem  to  have  gained  their  settle- 
ments by  the  sword  from  the  Carians  and  Lelegians ;  for  we 
are  toldf  that  having  brought  no  women  with  them  from 
Attica,  they  took  to  wife  the  Carian  women  whose  fathers 
and  husbands  they  had  slain.     As  these  Carians  and  Lelegians 

*  So  named  from  Helice  iii  Achaia. 

t  Herod.  5.  146.  The  historian  says,  (hat  on  this  account  tlie  Ionian 
women  never  ate  with  their  husbands,  or  called  them  by  their  names  ;  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  murdered  Carians  having  bound  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  do  so,  and  transmitted  the  obligation  to  their  daughters.  The 
tale  was  perhaps  invented  to  account  for  the  custom. 

c2 
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seem  to  have  fomied  separate  independent  communities,  with- 
out any  firm  bond  of  union  among  them,  it  was  easy  for  the 
lonians,  by  attacking  them  separately,  to  subdue  them  one 
after  the  other :  for  in  such  <a  state  of  society  men  are  singu- 
larly negligent  of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  will  stand  calmly 
looking  on,  and  perhaps  rejoicing  at  the  misfortunes  of  their 
neighbours,  not  perceiving  that  their  own  turn  will  probably 
come  next.  As  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  any  state  of  magnitude  in  it, 
and  the  various  tribes  which  dwelt  there  may  have  been  indif- 
ferent as  to  who  possessed  the  coast,  or  even  may  have  been 
pleased  with  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  who,  we  know  not 
from  what  cause,  seem  to  have  been  more  devoted  to  the  arts 
of  peace  than  to  those  of  war. 

During  a  long  series  of  years  the  causes  of  colonisation 
continued  to  operate.  The  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
on  the  ^gaean  were  occupied  by  Grecian  settlements ;  the 
lonians  of  Miletus  sent  colonists  to  the  Propontis,  then  entered 
the  Euxine,  and  made  settlements  for  the  sake  of  commerce 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Colchis,  and  Scythia.  In  the  west, 
Sicily  and  the  south  coast  of  Italy  were  filled  with  Grecian  colo- 
nies, chiefly  Dorian.  In  the  south,  the  isle  of  Cyprus  became 
Grecian ;  the  jealous  Egyptians  allowed  Greeks  to  settle  in 
their  land,  and  a  flourishing  Grecian  state  was  established  at 
Gyrene,  on  the  coast  of  Libya.  The  Phocaeans  of  Ionia,  finally, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  effected  a  settlement  on  the  south 
coast  of  France,  the  origin  of  the  modern  city  of  Marseilles. 

The  relation  between  the  parent-state,  and  a  Greek  colony 
founded  for  the  sake  of  trade  or  for  disburdening  the  mother- 
country,  appears  in  a  very  pleasing  light.  The  colonists  took 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  sacred  fire  which  burned  in  the 
Prytaneion  or  council-hall  of  their  native  city  ;  they  invited 
the  tutelar  deities  of  the  state  to  accept  abodes  in  the  new- 
country  to  which  they  were  going,  and  erected  for  them  there 
temples  and  altars  similar  to  those  at  home.  Deputies  regu- 
larly repaired  from  the  colonies  with  offerings  to  the  religious 
festivals  of  the  mother-city  ;  and  its  citizens,  when  they  ap- 
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peared  at  those  of  the  colonies,  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  consideration.  Finally,  if  the  new  state  was  be- 
coming a  coloniser  in  its  turn,  it  always  fetched  the  leader 
((ipxny^^n^)  of  the  colony  from  the  original  mother  country. 
In  times  of  war  or  distress  the  parent-state  and  its  colonies 
mutually  aided  each  other. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Spartan  Constitution. — Lycurgus. 

The  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  the  want  of  contemporary 
written  history,  make  all  inquiries  relating  to  these  early  ages 
of  Greece  extremely  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  We  thus  find 
it  impossible  to  say  positively  in  what  manner,  and  in  what 
space  of  time,  the  Dorian  dominion  was  established  in  the  Pe- 
loponnese,  and  what  was  its  nature  ;  and  analogy  and  the  view 
of  the  institutions  existing  in  the  historic  times  will  perhaps 
be  safer  guides  than  the  assertions  of  late  historians*. 

The  most  complete  parallel  which  history  presents  to  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese,  is  that  of  England  by 
the  Normans f.  Admitting  the  truth  in  the  main  features  of 
the  mythic  account  of  the  former,  the  invaders  were  led  by 
princes  who  asserted  a  legal  claim  to  the  invaded  country ; 
the  invasion  in  either  case  was  by  sea  ;  one  great  battle  proved 
decisive,  but  the  conquest  was  gradual,  and  a  portion  of  the 
vanquished  people  migrated  J.     In  the  Norman  conquest  the 

*  In  the  following  account  of  the  Spartan  institutions  we  have  taken 
Miiller  in  his  Dorians  as  our  chief  guide.  Different  views  on  some  points  will 
be  found  in  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece. 

f  This,  we  believe,  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  Arnold.  See  his  Thucy- 
dides,  i.  530.  2nd  edit. 

X  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  was,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ob- 
serves, gradual.  It  was  however  effected  in  the  space  of  four  years.  See 
our  History  of  England,  i.  p.  68.  12mo  edit.  The  English  conquest  of 
Ireland  {lb.  117)  also  presents  some  strong  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Dorians. 
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original  inhabitants  were  treated  at  first  with  mildness  ;  but  as 
the  power  of  the  victors  became  consolidated,  their  use  of  the 
rights  of  conquest,  as  they  are  styled,  became  more  oppressive 
and  unjust.  The  same  was  probably  the  ease  in  Laconia,  to 
which  we  now  confine  ourselves. 

According  to  the  historian  Ephorus*,  the  Dorians  won  the 
whole  land  at  once,  which  they  divided  into  six  districts,  one 
of  which,  Sparta,  they  kept  for  themselves;  Amyclae  they 
gave  to  the  Achaean  Philonomus,  who  had  betrayed  the 
country  to  them,  and  over  the  other  four  they  set  viceroys. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  assertion  of  an  historian  not  of  the 
highest  character  for  judgement  and  accuracy;  and  against  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  very  probable  evidence  that  Amy- 
clae, a  strong  town,  only  twenty  stadia  from  Sparta,  maintained 
its  independence  to  a  certain  extent  till  near  the  time  of 
Lycurgus,  and  that  in  the  narratives  of  late  historians  gradual 
conquests  are  frequently  resolved  into  one  decisive  victory. 

When  we  consider  the  small  number  of  the  invading  Do- 
rians, it  may  appear  the  most  probable  supposition,  that  in 
Laconia,  Argos,  and  Messene,  they  contented  themselves  at 
first  with  a  moderate  portion  of  the  territory,  the  property  per- 
haps of  those  Achaeans  who  had  retired  to  i^gialeia  and  else- 
where. Thus  we  find  the  Dorians  in  Argos,  in  the  plain  about 
that  city,  which  must  have  been  the  first  they  entered  on 
when  coming  from  Arcadia;  those  of  Messene  in  the  Steny- 
clarian  plain,  also  next  to  Arcadia ;  and  those  of  Laconia  at 
Sparta,  and  the  parts  nearest  to  Arcadia.  In  the  course  of  time, 
as  their  numbers  and  strength  increased,  they  extended  their 
dominion. 

The  Achaeans  of  Laconia  were  called  Lacedaemoniansf  (as 
distinguished  from  the  Dorians,  who  were  named  Spartans, 
^Trap-irjrat),  and  Perioecians  (nepioiKoi,  Dioellers-round^ — as, 
Sparta  being  regarded  as  the  centre,  their  towns  lay  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  territory).  They  paid  the  state  a  tribute — ap- 

*  Ap.  Strabo,  viii.  p.  364. 

f  The  historians,  however,  employ  this  name  for  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Laconia,  the  Spartans  included. 
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parently  a  very  moderate  one — for  the  lands  which  they  pos- 
sessed. All  tlie  arts  which  were  exercised  in  Laconia  were  in 
their  hands  ;  they  wrought  the  iron-mines  of  Taygeton  ;  theLa- 
conian  wares,  so  celebrated  throughout  Greece,  such  as  drink- 
ing-vessels,  tables,  seats,  carriages,  shoes,  cloaks,  swords,  hel- 
mets, and  hardware  in  general,  were  manufactured  by  them. 
As  they  dwelt  in  the  sea-ports,  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  state 
was  in  their  possession.  Though  they  were  a  distinct  race  from 
the  Dorians,  with  whom  they  had  not  the  right  of  intermar- 
riage, and  had  no  share  in  the  government  or  legislative  assem- 
blies, they  were  treated  by  them  M'ith  consideration,  and  their 
Hoplites  (o/rXtrcti)  or  heavy-armed  troops  always  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonian  line  of  battle.  They  were  notentitled 
to  command  in  the  field  ;  but  when  Sparta  began  to  be  a  naval 
power,  the  command  at  sea  was  open  to  them*.  They  were 
therefore  always  on  good  terms  with  the  ruling  Dorians,  and 
we  hear  of  no  general  risings  of  the  Laconian  Perioecians. 

There  was  another  class  of  the  conquered  people  whose  lot 
was  a  much  harder  one  :  these  were  the  Helots  (E'/Awres),  or 
serfs.  The  common  story  is,  that  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Helos  on  the  coast,  having  risen  in  rebellion  against  their 
Dorian  lords,  were,  when  overcome,  reduced  to  serfship,  and 
the  name  was  extended  to  all  who  afterwards  came  into  the 
same  condition.  This,  however,  is  apparently  only  a  bad  piece 
of  etymology  t;  the  Helots  were  more  probably  a  portion  of 
the  Achaeans,  who,  instead  of  making  terms  like  the  others, 
fought  for  and  lost  their  liberty :  or  supposing  that  the 
Achaeans  had  originally  won  the  land  like  the  Dorians,  the 
Helots  may  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  former  inhabit- 
ants whom  they  had  reduced  to  this  state,  and  who  now  only 
made  a  change  of  masters. 

The  condition  of  the  Helots  did  not  at  all  resemble  that  of 
*  Thuc.  viii.  22. 

f  To  derive  EiXws  from  "EXos,  says  Muller,  violates  all  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  language.  The  root  is  most  probably  e'Xw,  to  take,  of  which  it  is 
an  old  perfect  participle  taken  passively.  It  will  thus  correspond  with  ^uJ;?, 
which  comes  from  dafiau^.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  to  observe,  that  the 
Argive  Perioecians  were  named  Orneates  from  a  place  Orneac. 
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the  slaves  at  Athens  and  Rome,  or  in  the  European  colonies  in 
America.  They  answer  much  more  nearly  to  the  villains*  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  the  peasants  of  Russia  at  the  present  day. 
They  belonged  to  the  state,  and  not  to  individuals  (differing 
in  this  from  those  just  mentioned)  ;  and  those  who  had  the  use 
of  them  as  servants  could  neither  sell  them  nor  give  them  their 
freedom.  The  Helots  dwelt  in  cottages  on  the  lots  (KXrjpoi)  or 
portions  of  land  of  the  Spartans,  and  from  each  they  yielded 
them  every  year  eighty-two  medimns  (about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels)  of  barley,  and  wine  and  oil  in  proportion  : 
the  remaining  produce  was  their  own,  and  hence  they  not  un- 
frequently  acquired  wealth.  It  is  calculated  that  there  may 
have  been  six  or  seven  Helot  families  on  each  lot.  Both  the 
public  and  private  servants  were  Helots,  and  large  numbers 
of  them  served  as  light  troops  in  the  Spartan  armies,  and  also 
on  board  their  ships ;  they  were  the  tutors  f  of  the  Spartan 
boys,  and  Helot  women  were  the  nurses  of  even  the  royal 
families.  The  way  was  open  to  them  to  freedom,  and  even  to  full 
citizenship.  Those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  particularly  in  war,  were,  under  the  name 
of  Neodamods  (New-citizens)^  made  free,  and  assigned  a  piece 
of  land  as  their  own  property  ;  and  their  number  soon  equalled 
that  of  the  Spartans  J.  There  was  another  class  of  free  Helots 
named  Mothons§  (Modioves),  or  Mothacs  (ModuKei),  who 
had  become  so  on  account  of  their  having  been  reared  up  with 
young  Spartans.  Their  descendants  acquired  full  citizenship, 
for  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Spartan  commanders  of 
later  times,  such  as  Lysander,  Callicratidas  and  Gylippus, 
were  suchlj. 

The  lot  of  the  Helots  was  doubtless  not  an  enviable  one ; 

*  Villani,  predial  servants  or  farm-labourers. 

i"  Ilai^aywyos  does  not  answer  exactly  to  our  word  tutor.  The  peda- 
gogue was  a  servant  who  had  charge  of  the  boys  of  a  family, 

J  Arnold  (on  Thuc.  v.  34.)  assigns  a  later  date  to  the  formation  of  the 
class  of  Neodamods  than  Mixller  has  done. 

§  "MoQiov  is  vemat  a  house-slave.  This  proves  that  the  Mothons  were 
not,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  Pericecians. 

II  iElian.  V.  H.  xii.  43. 
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anti,  as  in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  there  must  have  been  in- 
tiividual  cases  of  cruelty  and  injustice ;  but  such  could  hardly 
have  been  the  general  practice.  Late  writers,  in  their  hostility 
to  the  Spartans,  and  their  desire  to  produce  effect,  describe 
their  condition  with  a  ludicrous  degree  of  sensibility.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  one  writer*  that  they  were  obliged  to  wear 
dogskin  caps  and  sheepskin  jackets,  (the  ordinary  dress,  by 
the  way,  of  the  country-folk  in  Greece,)  and  to  perform  the 
meanest  offices;  that  they  were  frequently  beaten,  to  keep 
them  in  mind  that  they  were  slaves ;  and  that  death  was  the 
fate  of  any  Helot  who  was  distinguished  for  size  and  beauty  ; 
nay,  his  master  was  punished  if  he  did  not  slay  him.  Another 
late  writer  t  adds,  that  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan  youth  the 
Helots  were  at  times  forced  by  their  lords  to  get  drunk  and 
perform  unseemly  dances.  The  gross  exaggeration  of  all  this  is 
apparent;  we  have  surely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Spar- 
tans were  worse  than  the  nobles  of  the  middle  ages,  and  we 
find  no  charges  of  this  nature  brought  against  these  as  a  body. 
There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  celebrated  Crypteia 
(v/Dvn-rcm).  We  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  J,  that 
the  Spartan  Ephors,  when  entering  into  office,  always  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  Helots,  in  order  that  it  might  be  law- 
ful to  murder  them ;  and  that  from  time  to  time  the  most  dis- 
creet of  the  Spartan  youth  were  sent  through  the  country 
armed  with  daggers ;  and  that  lying  in  wait  they  fell  on  and 
slew  by  day  or  by  night  such  of  the  Helots  as  came  in  their 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  Plato  §  gives  a  different  view  of  the 
Crypteia,  as  an  institution  for  teaching  the  youth  of  Sparta  to 
bear  hardship,  and  for  inspecting  the  state  of  the  country. 
Individual  cases  of  atrocity  may  have  given  origin  to  that 
darker  view  of  it  among  strangers ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  that  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  Helots  would  not 
have  stood  on  their  defence,  instead  of  letting  themselves  be 
thus  periodically  butchered.     Still  the  subject  is  not  free  from 

*  Myron,  the  romantic  historian  of  the  Messenian  wars.  Alhen.  xiv.  C57, 
•f  Plutarch,  Lycurgus,  28.  J  Ibid. 

§  Laws,  i.  §  7.  cum  Schol.  vi.  §  9.  ed.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826. 

c5 
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difficulty,  and  as  we  proceed  we  shall  meet  with  a  dreadful 
proof  of  the  atrocious  measures  to  which  the  Spartans  could 
have  recourse,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  apprehension 
with  respect  to  their  Helots*. 

We  now  come  to  the  dominant  class  in  Laconia,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  conquerors, — the  Spartans,  as  they  were 
named,  from  Sparta,  the  town  in  which  they  «// dwelt;  the  camp 
perhaps  we  might  call  it,  for  the  Dorians  have  been  justly 
compared  to  "an  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country  f." 

The  Dorians  were  a  class  of  military  nobles,  owners  of  land, 
forbidden  to  exercise  any  trade  or  art,  enjoined  to  practise 
continually  military  exercises.  At  some  time,  whicli  cannot 
be  assigned  with  certainty,  the  Laconian  territory  had  been 
divided  into  nine  thousand  large,  and  thirty  thousand  smaller 
lots  ;  the  former,  which  were  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  land, 
belonged  to  the  Spartans,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  were  cultivated 
for  them  by  the  Helots  ;  the  latter  were  assigned  to  the  Pe- 
rioecians.  Freed  thus  from  the  necessity  of  even  overseeing 
their  lands,  the  Dorians  had  abundant  leisure  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  for  thus  acquiring  the  high  military  attainments 
which  always  distinguished  them. 

A  certain  fixedness  and  adherence  to  ancient  manners  and 
customs  were  distinctive  of  the  Dorian  race.  Hence  the  man- 
ners of  the  heroic  ages,  portrayed  by  Homer,  may  very  fre- 
quently be  discerned  among  them.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  institutions  of  Sparta. 

All  the  Spartan  men  ate  together  at  public  tables,  the  kings 
not  excepted.  These  meals,  usually  named  Syssities  (avcr- 
(TiTial),  i.  e.  messes,  were  plain  and  simple.  Each  member 
contributed  monthly  a  certain  quantity  of  barley-meal,  wine, 
cheese  and  figs,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  to  purchase  opson  §. 

*  See  Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  40.  seq.     Thirlwall,  i.  21 1. 

f  Arnold,  Thucydides,  i.  525,  2nd  edit. 

X  The  Spartan  term  was  (pi^iTia,  or  ^iXtVta. 

§  "  Every  thing  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  prepared  from 
corn,  was  originally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  opson  {6\l/ov,  6\pio- 
viov)."     Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  i.  133. 
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Fifteen  M'as  the  usual  number  of  persons  in  each  syssity,  or 
mess :  the  members  were  admitted  by  ballot,  in  this  manner. 
The  attendant  setting  a  vessel  on  his  head  went  round,  and 
each  member  of  the  mess  threw  into  it  a  bit  of  bread,  which 
he  squeezed  in  his  fingers  if  he  wished  to  vote  against  the  can- 
didate. Should  there  be  found  in  the  vessel  even  one  such 
piece,  the  candidate  was  rejected.  The  little  boys  sat  on  stools 
at  their  fathers'  feet,  and  got  their  share  of  the  food  ;  the  elder 
boys  messed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  grown  men. 

A  chief  part  of  the  opson  was  the  celebrated  black  broth 
{fieXas  ^wyuos),  which  by  all  accounts  was  a  very  unpalatable 
dish.  The  office  of  cook,  at  Sparta,  we  may  observe,  was  he- 
reditary in  certain  families ;  and  as  there  was  therefore  no 
competition,  there  was  no  improvement  in  cookery. 

The  Dorians  attached  great  importance  to  the  rearing  and 
educating  of  their  youth.  When  a  child  was  born,  it  was 
brought  to  the  elders  of  the  House  {yevos)  gens)  to  which  its 
father  belonged,  by  whom  it  was  examined  :  if  found  strong 
and  healthy,  it  was  directed  to  be  reared ;  if  puny  or  deformed, 
it  was  sent  away  and  cast  into  the  caverns  of  Mount  Tayge- 
ton, — a  barbarous  practice  no  doubt,  but  one  useful  in  a  mili- 
tary state.  Till  the  age  of  seven  the  boys  were  left  with  their 
parents;  they  were  then,  those  of  the  royal  houses  not  ex- 
cepted, placed  under  public  instructors,  and  passed  through 
various  classes,  till  they  were  old  enough  to  be  admitted 
among  the  men.  Their  chief  occupations  were  gymnastics, 
and  things  relating  to  the  military  life,  to  which  every  Spartan 
was  destined. 

The  Spartans,  being  of  opinion  that  only  strong  and  healthy 
women  could  bear  healthy  children,  were  equally  solicitous 
about  the  rearing  of  their  females.  They  too  practised  gym- 
nastics like  the  youths,  and  in  their  presence.  The  Spartan 
women  were  famous  throughout  Greece  for  their  beauty  and 
their  virtue.  Love  was  felt  more  strongly  and  purely  at  Sparta 
than  elsewhere  in  Greece,  breach  of  chastity  w^as  nearly  un- 
known, the  married  woman  was  held  in  honour  by  her  husband, 
and  addressed  by  the  respectful  title  of  Mistress  (^eaTrona). 
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With  respect  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  Sparta, 
we  may  regard  it  in  one  sense  as  an  oligarchy,  in  another  as  a 
democracy,  fixing  our  view  on  the  Dorians  alone.  It  most 
resembled  regal  Rome  among  ancient,  Venice  among  modern 
states*;  but  its  chiefs  were  hereditary,  and  not  elective. 

At  the  head  of  the  Spartan  government  stood  two  kings 
who  claimed  descent  from  Hercules,  through  Procles  and 
Eurysthenes,  the  sons  of  Aristodemusf .  Their  rank  and 
authority  were  therefore  founded  in  religion,  as  they  derived 
their  lineage  from  heaven.  They  alone  could  offer  certain  sa- 
crifices ;  tliey  named  the  persons  sent  to  consult  the  Pythian 
oracle  ;  when  they  died,  all  the  people  of  the  land,  Spartans, 
Perioecians,  and  Helots,  repaired  to  Sparta  to  mourn  the  mon- 
arch, who  was  interred  with  magnificence.  In  peace  the  kings 
presided  in  the  senate,  in  war  they  led  the  armies,  and  their 
power  beyond  thebounds  of  Laconia  was  unlimited.  TheDorian 
royalty  was  evidently  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Heroic  ages. 

The  Gerusia  (yepovala)  or  council  of  elders,  the  Dorian 
senate,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  men  of  sixty  years  or  up- 
wards, elected  by  the  popular  assembly.  They  held  their  office 
for  life.  In  conjunction  with  the  kings  they  deliberated  on  all 
public  affairs,  and  prepared  such  measures  as  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  people.  They  decided  as  judges  in  all  criminal  mat- 
ters, and  could  punish  with  degradation  (an/i/a)  and  death  ;  as 
censors  they  exercised  an  oversight  over  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  in  general. 

The  people,  that  is  the  Spartans  or  Dorians,  possessed  the 
legislative  power.  As  has  been  already  observed,  in  antiquity 
the  different  races  had  favourite  political  numbers.  The 
Dorian  number  was  three,  and  accordingly  the  Spartans  were 

*  For  it  was  an  oligarchy  v.itli  respect  to  the  Perioecians,  a  democracy 
among  the  Dorians  tliemselves,  who  resembled  the  Roman  Patricians  and 
the  Venetian  Nobili. 

•f  The  two  royal  families  were  named,  the  one  Agids,  from  Agis  the  son 
of  Eurysthenes  ;  the  other  Proclids,  from  Procles,  or  Eurypontids  from  his 
grandson  Eurypon.  The  Agids  were  regarded  as  the  superior  house. 
Herod,  vi.  51. 
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divided  into  three  tribes, — the  Hylleans,  the  Dymans  and  the 
Pampliylans*.  Each  of  these  was  again  divided  into  ten 
Obes  (w^ot)  or  Phratries ;  and  each  obe  contained  a  certain 
number  of  Houses  (yerea,  gentes),  each  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  families. 

All  Spartans  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thiity  years,  and 
who  had  not  been  by  law  deprived  of  their  rights,  were  au- 
thorised to  appear  in  the  popular  assembly  ('AXm),  which  was 
held  every  full  moon  in  the  open  air,  at  a  place  westwards  of 
the  town  between  the  brook  named  Knakion  and  the  bridge 
Babyca.  Here  they  decided  on  peace  and  war,  and  other 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  on  laws,  on  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  on  changes  in  the  constitution,  on  the  election  of  ma» 
gistrates,  etc.,  exercising  in  fact  the  supreme  political  and 
legislative  power.  But  they  could  only  deliberate  on  what 
was  laid  before  them  by  the  government,  and  the  magistrates 
alone  were  permitted  to  speak.  The  assembly  might  accept  or 
reject  a  proposed  measure,  but  could  make  no  alteration  in  it. 

The  most  remarkable  magistracy  at  Sparta  was  the  Ephory, 
— an  office,  the  institution  of  which  was  by  some  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus,  by  others  to  king  Theopompus,  but  which  seems  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  state f,  though  with  different 
powers  at  different  times.  The  five  l^^hors  {Overseers)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  the  magistrates  of  the  five  villages 
(Kiofjiai)  which  composed  the  town  of  Sparta,  and  appointed  to 
decide  in  civil  matters  among  their  fellow- citizens.  In  their 
enlarged  capacity  they  were  a  popular  magistracy  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  people  out  of  themselves,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion of  wealth  or  age,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Tri- 
bunes at  Rome,  and  becoming  eventually  in  power  like  the 
formidable  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice. 

The  Ephors  sat  every  day  in  their  court  (cipx^'O')?  i"  the 
market  by  the  temple  of  Fear.  They  were  censors  of  morals, 
and  overseers  of  education  ;  all  magistrates,  even  the  kings 

*  See  the  personifications  of  tl^ese  tribes  above,  pp.  19,  20. 
f  For  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Sparta,  but  was  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
other  Dorian  states.    Mijiler,  Dor.  ii.  115. 
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(the  senators  excepted),  Mere  obliged,  if  required,  to  render 
them  an  account  of  their  conduct  in  office,  and  they  could  even 
prosecute  them  capitally  ;  they  directed  the  police,  and  had  the 
management  of  the  treasury  ;  they  were  the  chief  conductors 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state,  and  some  of  them  usually 
accompanied  the  armies  sent  out  of  the  country.  In  fine,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  like  our  House  of  Commons, 
they  possessed  in  reality  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 

Political  constitutions,  like  natural  ones,  are  usually  of  gra- 
dual growth  ;  but  when  in  any  country  there  has  been,  or  is 
supposed  to  have  been,  some  eminent  legislator,  tradition  is  apt 
to  ascribe  to  him  singly  what  has  been  the  work  of  many  per- 
sons and  of  different  times.  Thus  Rome  deduced  her  institu- 
tions from  Numa  and  Servius ;  and  we  ourselves  have  collected 
around  the  person  of  Alfred  the  most  valuable  institutions  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors.  The  Servius  or  Alfred  of  Sparta  was 
Lycurgus. 

When  we  recollect  that  it  was  long  before  the  Greeks, 
though  acquainted  with  letters,  began  to  write,  and  that  Ly- 
curgus by  the  testimony  of  tradition  is  placed  more  than  three 
centuries  before  that  time,  we  may  see  at  once  that  his  history 
must  be  purely  a  traditional,  and  in  some  sort  a  mythic  one. 
We  know  how  tradition  loves  to  magnify  its  heroes,  and  to 
invent  adventures  to  give  interest  to  their  story.  Premising 
therefore  these  cautions,  we  proceed  to  relate  of  the  lawgiver 
of  Sparta  *. 

Lycurgus  was  the  younger  son  of  king  Eunomus  (  Good-law) 
or  Prytanis  {Presiding).  His  elder  brother  Polydectes  dying 
without  children,  Lycurgus  succeeded ;  but  it  appearing  that 
the  widow  was  pregnant,  lie  declared  that  the  royalty  belonged 
to  the  child  if  it  should  be  a  boy,  and  that  he  M^ould  only  act 
as  guardian.  The  queen  sent  secretly  to  him  offering  to  de- 
stroy the  child  if  he  would  marry  her.  Lycurgus  feigned 
assent,  and  required  her  to  let  the  babe  be  born  and  he  would 
then  dispose  of  it.  When  her  delivery  was  at  hand,  he  placed 
trusty  persons  about  her,  with  directions  if  the  child  should 

*  Herod,  i.  €^o.     Plutarch,  Lycurgus. 
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prove  a  male  to  briug  it  to  him,  wherever  he  should  be.  He 
was  sitting  at  supper  with  the  magistrates  when  the  new-born 
babe  was  brought  to  him.  He  took  him,  and  saying,  "  Spar- 
tans, a  king  is  born  unto  us ! "  laid  him  in  the  royal  seat  and 
named  him  Charilaiis  {People  s-joy\  to  commemorate  the  joy 
that  was  exhibited  at  his  own  moderation  and  justice. 

Some  time  after,  finding  the  queen's  family  and  others 
united  in  opposition  to  him,  Lycurgus  resolved  to  leave  Sparta 
and  visit  foreign  countries.  He  first  went  to  Crete,  and  there 
studied  the  Dorian  constitution  in  its  greatest  purity ;  and  he 
sent  to  Sparta  the  lyric  poet  Thales,  whom  he  met  there,  that 
his  songs  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  legislation  he  medi- 
tated. He  thence  proceeded  to  Ionia,  to  study  other  men  and 
other  manners.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poems 
of  Homer,  of  which  he  took  copies.  He  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended his  travels  to  Egypt ;  nay,  one  Spartan  writer  sends 
him  to  Libya,  Iberia  and  India ! 

Meantime  Lycurgus  was  greatly  missed  at  home,  and  re- 
peated messages  were  sent  desiring  his  return,  for  all  was  in 
confusion,  the  royal  power  being  such  only  in  name.  He 
came  to  Sparta  determined  to  re-model  the  entire  state.  His 
first  care  was  to  go  to  Delphi  and  consult  the  oracle,  where 
the  Pythia  or  inspired  priestess,  on  seeing  him,  pronounced 
him  a  god  rather  than  a  man,  and  declared  the  god's  approval 
of  his  meditated  changes.  Returning  home  he  communicated 
his  plans  to  the  principal  people  and  secured  their  aid.  He 
then  caused  thirty  of  them  to  enter  the  market  (ayopa)  one 
morning  in  arms  to  check  the  opposers  of  his  views.  A 
slight  tumult  ensued,  and  king  Charilaiis  in  terror  fled  to  the 
temple  of  Athene-Chalcioecos  (Brass -house)*  for  safety:  he 
was,  however,  easily  induced  to  come  forth  and  sanction  the 
measures  of  reform. 

Lycurgus'  first  measure  was  the  institution  of  the  Gerusia 
or  senate.    Then,  having  observed  the  excessive  disproportion 

*  So  named  as  being  lined  wilh  brass  plates,  like  the  ancient  treasuries 
at  Mycenae  and  elsewhere. 
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of  landed  property,  and  the  consequent  evils  to  the  state  of  the 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  he  prevailed  on  the  wealthy 
to  surrender  their  lands,  which  he  divided  into  thirty  thousand 
lots  for  the  Perioecians,  and  nine  thousand  for  the  Spartans. 
Next  he  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  and  in- 
troduced a  heavy  coinage  of  iron,  tempered  in  vinegar  so  as  to 
be  of  no  value.  His  object  in  this  was  to  banish  foreign 
trade,  and  all  the  ministers  and  incentives  of  luxury.  Pro- 
ceeding a  step  further,  he  instituted  the  Syssities,  and  then 
established  the  regulations  regarding  marriage,  and  the  rear- 
ing and  educating  of  children,  and  the  discipline  of  youth. 
The  Crypteia  is  also  ascribed  to  him. 

Having  completed  the  constitution,  and  seen  it  for  some 
time  in  operation,  he  meditated  to  give  it  the  utmost  stability. 
He  therefore  assembled  the  kings,  the  senate,  and  the  people, 
and  telling  them  that  he  had  some  measure  of  still  greater  im- 
portance to  bring  forward,  but  would  not  do  so  till  he  had  con- 
sulted the  god,  he  required  from  them  an  oath  that  they  would 
make  no  change  before  his  return  from  Delphi.  They  readily 
took  the  oath.  He  then  repaired  to  the  oracle,  and  when  he 
had  sacrificed  and  inquired,  the  god  replied  that  his  laws  were 
excellent,  and  Sparta  would  be  most  glorious  while  she  follow- 
ed them.  This  response  he  sent  home,  resolving  never  to 
return  and  release  the  Spartans  from  their  oath.  He  died  in 
Crete,  or  Elis,  or  Cirrha,  and  in  after-times  the  Spartans  raised 
a  temple  to  him  as  a  god. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Messenian  V.'ars. 


The  early  history  of  the  Dorians  in  Messene  is  as  obscure  as 
that  of  their  brethren  in  Laconia,  and  for  the  same  reason, — 
the  want  of  letters.  It  would  appear  that  they  coalesced  more 
with  the  people  of  the  land  ;  and  to  judge  by  the  names  of 
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their  kings  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  their  character 
was  more  gentle  and  rural  than  that  of  the  contemporary  kings 
of  Sparta  *. 

The  Dorians  established  themselves  chiefly  in  the  plain  of 
Stenyclaros,  bordering  on  Arcadia,  to  a  daughter  of  one  of 
whose  princes,  named  Cypselus,  Cresphontes  was  married. 
Cresphontes,  it  is  said,  being  disposed  to  favour  the  people 
(i.  e»  the  Achaeans),  was  with  his  sons  put  to  death  by  his 
Dorian  subjects;  but  iEpytus,  his  youngest  son,  happening  to 
be  with  his  grandfather  in  Arcadia,  escaped,  and  when  he  grew 
up  he  was  brought  back  to  Messene  by  the  Arcadians,  and  by 
the  Dorians  of  Laconia  and  Argos,  and  having  recovered  the 
throne  he  took  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  father, 
j^pytus  became  so  famous  that  the  royal  family  were  named 
from  him  the  iEpytids. 

About  three  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  Do- 
rian conquest,  when  feud  and  enmity  broke  out  between  the 
Dorians  of  Laconia  and  of  Messene.  The  most  probable 
cause  is,  that  the  Spartans  having  now  fully  reduced  the 
Achaeans  of  Laconia,  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Messene  ;  the  first  occasions  of  enmity  are  thus 
transmitted  to  usf . 

On  the  confines  of  Laconia  and  Messene  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis-Limnatis  (Of-the-Lake)  common  to  the  two  nations. 
Hither  when  the  Spartan  maidens  repaired  one  time  to  keep 
the  festival,  they  were  violated  by  some  young  Messenians. 
The  Spartan  king  Teleclus  attempting  to  defend  them  was 
slain  ;  and  the  maidens,  unable  to  bear  disgrace,  put  an  end  to 
themselves.  So  said  the  Spartans.  The  Messenian  account 
was,  that  when  several  of  their  principal  men  had  visited  the 
temple,  Teleclus  sent  to  them  some  beardless  youths,  disguised 
as  maidens  and  armed  with  daggers,  hoping  by  removing  them 
to  conquer  the  country  more  easily.  The  Messenians  disco- 
vering his  design  slew  both  himself  and  the  youths,  and  the 
Spartans  were  so  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong  that  they 
sought  no  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  their  king. 

*  Pans.  iv.  3,  4.  -f-  Paus.  iv.  4-24. 
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Nothing  further  occurred  at  this  time.  In  the  next  gene- 
ration a  new  cause  of  enmity  arose.  A  wealthy  Messenian 
uamed  Polychares  sent  some  of  his  kine  to  graze  on  the  lands 
of  a  Spartan  named  Euagphnus.  The  Spartan  was  to  have  a 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  cows  ;  but  not  content  with  this, 
he  secretly  sold  them  to  some  foreign  traders,  and  then  coming 
to  Polychares  told  him  that  pirates  had  landed,  and  carried  off 
both  herds  and  herdsmen.  Just  then  one  of  Polychares'  slaves 
whom  EusBphnus  had  sold  with  the  cattle,  having  made  his 
escape,  came  and  told  the  truth ;  and  Euaephnus  being  thus 
convicted  implored  forgiveness,  and  offered  to  pay  the  full 
value  of  the  cattle  if  Polychares'  son  would  accompany  him 
home.  The  youth  set  out  with  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
on  Laconian  ground,  the  treacherous  Spartan  fell  on  and  slew 
him.  Polychares,  having  vainly  sought  justice  at  Sparta,  be- 
came desperate,  and  he  put  to  death  every  Spartan  that  fell 
into  his  hands. 

The  Spartans  now  sent  an  embassy  demanding  the  surrender 
of  Polychares.  The  two  kings  of  Messene,  Androcles  and 
Antiochus,  were  of  opposite  opinions,  the  former  wishing  to 
comply  with,  the  latter  to  reject,  the  demand  of  the  Spartans. 
It  came  to  blows,  and  Androcles  and  his  principal  friends  fell 
in  the  civil  conflict ;  Antiochus  then  sent  to  Sparta  offering  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  judgement  of  the  Argives,  their  com- 
mon kinsmen,  or  to  the  court  of  Areiopagus  at  Athens.  The 
Spartans  made  no  reply.  Antiochus  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Euphaes  ;  and  then  the  Spartans,  without  any  de- 
claration of  war,  having  secretly  bound  themselves  by  oath 
never  to  rest  till  they  were  masters  of  Messene,  made  an  ir- 
ruption by  night  into  that  country  and  surprised  the  town  of 
Amphia,  which  was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  near  the  borders. 
All  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  a  few  only 
escaping. 

King  Euphaes,  having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people 
to  Stenyclaros,  advised  them  not  to  be  cast  down,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  apply  diligently  to  the  practice  of  arms,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  gods  and  the  justice  of  their  cause  to  prepare  for  the 
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war.  Three  years  passed  away  in  preparation,  during  which 
the  Spartans  plundered,  but  did  not  injure,  the  land  which  they 
hoped  would  be  theirs  ;  and  the  Messenians  made  descents  on 
the  coast  of  Laconia,.and  mvaged  the  corn-fields  of  Mount 
Taygeton.  At  length,  when  Euphaes  thought  his  people 
sufficiently  prepared,  he  summoned  them  to  his  standard,  and 
led  them  against  the  Spartans,  followed  by  a  number  of  ser- 
vants carrying  timber  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rampart.  The  armies  met  in  a  plain  where  there  was 
a  deep  gulf  in  the  earth  :  the  heavy-armed  troops  stood  separated 
by  it,  while  the  horse  and  the  light-armed  engaged  each  other 
above  it.  Meantime  the  servants  raised  a  rampart  round  the 
rear  and  flanks  of  the  Messenians,  and  during  the  night  they 
completed  it  in  front :  the  Spartans,  seeing  their  enemies  thus 
secured,  deemed  it  not  prudent  to  remain,  and  retired  home. 

The  following  year,  the  Spartans,  shamed  by  the  reproaches 
of  their  old  men,  invaded  Messene,  and  a  battle  was  fought, 
which  was  terminated  by  night,  victory  remaining  with  neither 
side.  The  Messenians,  however,  soon  found  that  they  were 
losers  on  tlie  whole,  as  they  had  spent  all  their  money,  their 
slaves  had  deserted  in  great  numbers  to  the  enemy,  and  a 
contagious  disease  had  broken  out  in  the  country.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  abandon  all  their  towns  in  the  plain,  and 
betake  them  to  the  nearly  impregnable  hill  of  Ithome,  which 
stands  detached  on  the  confines  of  the  Stenyclarian  plain,  and 
there  to  make  their  stand.  When  this  was  done  they  sent  to 
consult  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  Messenian  envoy  (Oevopus),  whose  name  was  Tisis,  was 
waylaid  on  his  return  by  the  Spartans  from  Amphia ;  and  as 
he  would  not  surrender,  they  wounded  and  would  have  slain 
him,  when  a  voice,  they  knew  not  whence,  called  out  "  Let  go 
the  oracle-bearer  I"  Tisis  reached  Ithome,  and  having  deli- 
vered the  oracle  to  the  king,  died  of  his  wounds.  Euphaes 
read  the  response  to  the  assembled  people,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  god  directed  that  a  virgin  of  the  blood  of  the  ^^py- 
tids  should  be  sacrificed  at  night  to  the  subterrane  deities.  If 
she  whose  lot  was  drawn  should  escape,  any  other  iEpytid 
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might  give  his  daughter  voluntarily.  The  lot  fell  on  the 
daughter  of  Lyciscus ;  but  the  soothsayer  Epebolus,  gained 
by  her  father,  declared  that  she  was  a  supposititious  child  and 
forbade  the  sacrifice.  Lyciscus  then  made  his  escape  with  his 
daughter  and  fled  to  Sparta.  The  people  learning  this  were  in 
consternation,  but  Aristodemus,  an  ^^pytid,  came  forward  and 
offered  to  sacrifice  his  maiden  daughter  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  Her  lover — for  she  was  betrothed — in  agony,  de- 
nied that  her  father  had  now  the  right  to  dispose  of  her  :  then 
foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  boldly  asserted  that  he  had  enjoyed 
a  husband's  privilege,  and  that  she  was  no  longer  a  maid,  and 
would  be  ere  long  a  mother.  Aristodemus,  stung  to  madness 
by  this  imputation  on  the  honour  of  his  house,  slew  his  hap- 
less child  with  his  own  hand,  and  ripping  her  open  proved  the 
falsehood  of  her  lover's  assertion.  Epebolus  called  for  some 
other  .^pytid  to  give  his  daughter,  for  Aristodemus  had  mur- 
dered his,  and  not  sacrificed  her  to  the  gods  as  directed.  The 
people  rushed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  lover,  but  Euphaes, 
whose  friend  he  was,  declared  the  oracle  fulfilled  ;  the  iEpy- 
tids  all  joyfully  assented  ;  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the 
sacrificial  feast  was  held.  The  Spartans  lost  spirit  when  they 
heard  what  had  been  done  in  Ithome. 

Six  years  afterwards,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  war,  the  Spar- 
tans again  invaded  Messene,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued, 
king  Euphaes,  fighting  with  the  utmost  heroism,  received  a 
mortal  wound.  As  he  left  no  children,  the  Messenians  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  king  :  the  candidates  were  Aristodemus, 
Cleonnis,  and  Damis.  The  soothsayers  Epebolus  and  Ophio- 
neus  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  dignity  of  ^pytus 
should  not  be  given  to  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  own 
child.  The  people  however  would  have  him,  and  he  was  chosen 
king.  In  his  high  office  he  was  just  and  generous,  and  he 
held  in  particular  esteem  his  rivals  for  the  throne. 

For  four  years  the  war  was  confined  to  pillaging  incursions 
into  each  other's  territory.  In  the  fifth  year  the  allies  on  both 
sides  appeared.  The  Arcadians  and  some  companies  of  Ar- 
gives  and  Sicyonians  joined  the  Messenians ;  the    Spartans 
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were  only  aided  from  Corinth.  Aristodemus  drew  up  his  army 
at  tlie  foot  of  Ithome  :  he  gave  chief  commands  to  Cleonnis 
and  Damis.  His  arrangements  were  judicious,  and  a  signal 
victory  that  day  crowned  the  Messenian  arms. 

The  Spartans  now  sent  in  their  turn  to  consult  the  oracle, 
and  the  god  directed  them  to  employ  art  as  well  as  force  ;  for 
Messene  was  originally  acquired,  and  would  be  acquired  again, 
by  stratagem.  Stratagem  was  then  tried,  but  in  vain  ;  equally 
vain  were  the  attempts  to  detach  the  allies  of  the  Messenians. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  the  Messenians  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  the  god  replied  that  victory  would  be  with  those 
who  first  placed  one  hundred  tripods  round  the  altar  of  Zeus- 
Ithomates.  As  this  altar  was  within  the  walls  of  Ithome  they 
were  now  certain  of  success,  and  having  no  brass  they  resol- 
ved to  make  the  tripods  of  wood.  But  a  Delphian  had  sent  the 
response  to  Sparta.  The  council  there  could  decide  on  no- 
thing ;  but  a  man  of  no  note,  named  CEbaliis,  formed  one  hun- 
dred tripods  of  clay,  and  putting  them  in  a  bag,  and  taking  a 
hunting-net  with  him,  entered  Ithome  with  the  peasants  in  the 
evening  ;  and  having  during  the  night  placed  them  about  the 
altar,  he  hastened  home  to  tell  what  he  had  done.  The  Mes- 
senians, when  they  saw  the  tripods,  knew  it  was  an  artifice  of 
the  enemy  ;  Aristodemus  however  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  they  set  the  wooden  ones  round  the  altar. 

But  the  end  of  Messene  Mas  now  at  hand,  and  signs  and 
prodigies  came  to  announce  it.  The  shield  fell  from  the  hand 
of  the  armed  statue  of  Artemis,  and  the  rams  which  Aristo- 
demus was  about  to  offer  to  Zeus-Ithomates  dashed  their 
heads  against  the  altar  and  died.  The  dogs  in  the  town  as- 
sembled and  kept  howling  all  through  the  night,  and  then 
went  off  in  a  body  to  the  Spartan  camp.  A  terrific  dream 
came  also  to  appal  the  firm  mind  of  Aristodemus.  He  dream- 
ed that  he  was  armed  and  going  forth  to  battle ;  the  entrails 
of  the  victims  lay  on  a  table  before  him  :  suddenly  his  mur- 
dered daughter  appeared  clad  in  black,  and  displaying  her 
opened  breast  and  womb,  she  cast  the  entrails  on  the  ground, 
stripped  him  of  his  arms,  placed  a  golden  crown  on  his  head. 
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and  arrayed  him  in  a  white  garment.  Aristodemus  on  waking 
judged  that  his  death  was  at  hand,  for  such  was  the  dress  in 
which  the  Messenians  bore  to  the  grave  ail  persons  of  note. 
Soon  after,  seeing  no  further  hopes  for  his  country,  and  aware 
that  he  had  to  no  purpose  been  the  slayer  of  his  own  child,  he 
slew  himself  on  her  grave.  Struck  by  this  event,  the  Mes- 
senians thought  on  surrender,  but  nobler  sentiments  soon  pre- 
vailed :  they  chose  Damis  for  their  leader,  and  went  forth  to 
battle  ;  but  fortune  still  was  adverse,  their  leaders  and  men  of 
note  all  fell,  and  after  sustaining  hunger  and  siege  for  five 
months  longer,  they  abandoned  Ithome  and  their  country. 
Thus  terminated  the  first  Messenian  war  (01.  14-,  1.),  after  a 
continuance  of  twenty  years. 

Such  of  the  Messenians  as  had proxenies*  in  Argos,  Sicyon, 
and  Arcadia,  retired  to  these  places.  Those  who  remained 
were  reduced  to  the  most  oppressive  state  of  Helotism,  being 
obliged  to  yield  their  Spartan  lords  one  half  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  lands,  and  to  mourn  for  their  kings  like  the 
Helots  of  Laconia,  etc. 

During  thirty-eight  years  the  Messenians  remained  in  this 
state  of  thraldom.  A  generation  had  arisen  which  knew  not 
the  evils  of  the  former  war,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  for  independence.  An  alliance  was  secretly  formed  with 
the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and  (01.  23, 4.)  the  standard  of  re- 
volt was  raised.  The  foremost  in  this  movement  were  the  peo- 
ple of  Andania  (the  district  north-east  of  Stenyclaros),  headed 
by  Aristomenes,  a  valiant  youth  of  the  race  of  the  /Epytids, 
to  whom  popular  tradition  assigned  a  divine  origin  ;  for  a  god, 
it  was  said,  had  visited  the  chamber  of  his  mother  Nicoteleia 
(  Victory -completer). 

It  was  at  Derae,  a  place  on  their  own  territory,  that  the 
Messenians  first  ventured  to  meet  their  oppressors  in  arms. 
The  battle  was  indecisive ;  at  the  close  of  it  the  Messenians 
elected  Aristomenes  king,  but  he  declined  royalty,  satisfied 
with  the  office  of  commander-in-chief.  He  shortly  after- 
wards secretly  entered  Sparta  by  night,  and  next  morning 
*  The  proxeny  (irpoKevia)  was  an  engagement  of  mutual  hospitality. 
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the  haughty  Dorians  saw  on  the  temple  of  the  Chalcioecos  a 
shield  bearing  the  inscription  "  Aristomenes  to  the  goddess 
from  the  Spartans." 

The  Spartans,  as  was  their  wont,  sent  to  Delphi,  and  the 
god  directed  them  to  fetch  a  counsellor  from  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  when  applied  to,  feared  to  disobey  the  god,  but 
they  wished  not  to  see  the  power  of  the  Spartans  increased ;  they 
therefore  sent  a  lame  poet  of  no  great  repute  for  wisdom, 
named  Tyrtaeus.  Events  showed  their  expectation  that  he 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  be  a  vain  one. 

Next  year  the  allies  on  both  sides  appeared  ;  Arcadians, 
Eleians,  Argives,  and  Sicyonians  joined  the  Messenians ;  the 
Corinthians  were  with  the  Spartans.  The  armies  met  in  the 
Stenyclarian  plan,  at  a  spot  named  the  Wild-Boar's  Monu- 
ment (^KciiTfwv  crqfAa)  '.  the  soothsayers  on  both  sides  urged  to 
battle  ;  Tyrtaeus  encouraged  the  rear  of  the  Spartans,  the 
priests  of  the  Great  Goddesses  (Demeter  and  the  Kora)  that 
of  the  Messenians,  to  vigorous  exertion.  Aristomenes,  at  the 
head  of  eighty  picked  men  of  his  own  age,  rushed  against  the 
Spartan  king  Anaxander :  the  contest  was  long  and  bloody ; 
at  length  the  Spartans  fled  ;  the  Messenian  band  attacked  and 
routed  the  enemy  wherever  they  made  a  stand.  The  sooth- 
sayer Theocles  had  warned  Aristomenes  not  to  pass  a  wild 
pear-tree  on  which  the  Dioscuri*  were  sitting,  the  invisible 
spectators  of  the  conflict ;  but  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit  he 
neglected  the  warning;  at  the  tree  he  dropped  his  shield, 
which  the  Twins  conveyed  away  unseen,  and  while  he  sought 
it  the  remaining  foes  escaped.  The  hero  came  victorious  back 
to  Andania,  and  the  women  strewed  ribbons  and  flowers  before 
him  while  they  sang  verses  celebrating  his  glorious  deeds. 

Anxious  to  recover  his  shield  Aristomenes  went  to  Delphi, 
and  by  the  directions  of  the  Pythia  he  visited  the  cavern  of 
Trophonius  in  Lebadeia.  Here  he  found  his  buckler,  and 
returning  home  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band, 
and  one  evening  took  and  plundered  the  town  of  Pharae  in 
Laconia.  Soon  after  he  penetrated  by  night  into  Sparta  itself, 
*  AioffKovpoi  (Zeus'-sons),  the  Twin-gods  Castor  and  Pollux. 
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but  was  repelled  by  an  apparition  of  Helena  and  the  Dioscuri. 
He  then  lay  in  wait  for  the  Spartan  damsels  who  were  dancing 
in  honour  of  Artemis  at  Caryae,  and  carried  off  those  of  high- 
est rank  among  them.  At  night  he  halted  in  a  village  of 
Messene  ;  and  there  some  of  his  comrades,  having  drunk  too 
much,  went  to  offer  violence  to  their  captives.  Finding  re- 
monstrance vain,  the  hero  slew  the  most  violent  with  his  own 
hand,  and  he  returned  the  virgins  uninjured  to  their  parents 
on  receiving  the  usual  ransom. 

Aristomenes  next  made  an  attempt  on  the  town  of  ^gila, 
where  the  women  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  Demeter ;  but 
they  defended  themselves  so  well  with  knives  and  spits,  that 
they  drove  off  the  Messenians,  and  made  Aristomenes  himself 
a  prisoner.  But  the  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  loved  him, 
gave  him  his  liberty  that  night,  and  asserted  to  the  Spartans 
that  he  had  contrived  to  burn  his  bonds. 

In  the  third  year,  the  Messenians,  strongly  aided  by  the  Ar- 
cadians, met  their  oppressors  at  a  place  named  the  Great 
Ditch.  The  Spartans,  dubious  of  victory,  had  recourse  to 
corruption ;  they  bribed  Aristocrates  the  commander  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  he  induced  his  troops  to  fly  as  the  engagement 
was  commencing;  the  Spartans  then  easily  surrounded  the 
Messenians,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Aristomenes  and 
his  devoted  band,  a  total  defeat  was  the  lot  of  the  patriots. 

Assembling  those  who  had  escaped  on  this  fatal  day,  the 
Messenian  hero  advised  to  abandon  Andania  and  all  other 
towns,  and  make  their  last  stand  at  Eira,  a  mountain  north- 
west of  Stenyclaros,  on  the  river  Neda,  and  not  far  from  the 
sea,  M'hence  they  might  obtain  supplies.  Thither  they  ac- 
cordingly retired,  followed  by  their  persevering  foes.  Aided 
by  the  people  of  Pylos  and  Mothone,  the  Messenians  ravaged 
alike  by  sea  their  own  country  and  Laconia;  and  Aristomenes, 
having  augmented  his  chosen  band  to  three  hundred  men,  did 
such  mischief  by  plundering  excursions,  that  the  Spartans 
made  a  decree  to  let  all  the  lands  within  his  reach  lie  waste. 
Famine  ensued  at  Sparta,  and  then  rose  a  sedition,  which  was 
stilled  by  the  strains  of  Tyrtseus. 
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Late  one  evening  Aristomenes  set  out  with  his  trusty  band, 
and  ere  day  he  reached  the  town  of  Amyclae  near  Sparta, 
which  he  took  and  plundered.  He  retired  before  aid  could 
arrive  from  Sparta;  but  continuing  to  scour  the  country,  he 
fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  the  Spartans  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  him.  Numbers  overwhelmed  the  brave  Messenians  ;  and 
fifty  of  them,  with  their  leader,  who  was  stunned  by  a  blow 
of  a  stone  on  the  head,  were  made  prisoners.  On  reaching 
Sparta  they  were  thrown  into  the  pit  called  the  Kaiadas :  all 
perished  in  the  fall  but  Aristomenes,  whom,  as  the  legend 
told,  an  eagle  supported  on  his  wings  and  bore  safely  to  the 
bottom*.  Awaiting  his  death  from  hunger  he  lay  patiently 
enveloped  in  his  cloak  ;  on  the  third  day  hearing  a  noise,  he 
uncovered  his  face,  and  saw  a  fox  come  to  prey  on  the  bodies ; 
he  caught  the  animal  by  the  tail  when  it  came  near  him,  and 
ran  as  it  ran  till  he  saw  the  light  from  the  hole  through  which 
it  used  to  enter  the  cavern  f^  This  hole  he  widened  sufficiently 
to  admit  him  to  pass  through,  and  soon  the  Spartans  learned 
to  their  dismay  that  Aristomenes  was  once  more  at  Eira. 

A  body  of  Corinthians,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
before  Eira,  were  fallen  on  in  the  night  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
Aristomenes,  who  now  offered  for  the  second  time  a  hecatom- 
phonyj  to  Zeus-Ithomates.  As  their  national  feast,  the  Hya- 
cinthia,  was  at  hand,  the  Spartans  made  a  truce  for  forty  days 
to  celebrate  the  festival,  and  went  home.  Aristomenes  came 
out  of  Eira,  relying  on  the  truce,  but  he  was  waylaid  and 
seized  by  seven  Cretan  archers  in  the  pay  of  the  Spartans : 
they  bound  him  with  their  bowstrings :  two  of  them  ran  with 
the  joyful  news  to  Sparta;  the  rest,  as  it  was  evening,  took 
him  to  a  cottage,  in  which  were  dwelling  only  a  widow  and 

*  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  the  manner  in  which  Gillies  endeavours  to  extract 
truth  out  of  this  evident  fiction.  He  says,  tlie  shield  of  Aristomenes,  on 
which  was  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  broke  his  fall,  etc. — never  once  thinking 
of  the  improbability  of  such  a  circumstance. 

f  The  fox  was  the  emblem  of  Messene  (see  above,  p.  20), — hence  the 
legend. 

X  A  sacrifice  offered  for  having  slain  a  hundred  enemies. 
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her  daughter.  This  maiden  had  the  night  before  had  a  dream, 
in  which  she  saw  M'olves  bringing  her  a  lion  bound,  without 
claws :  she  had  in  her  dream  loosed  the  lion  and  given  him 
claws,  and  he  had  torn  the  wolves  :  she  now  saw  its  meaning  ; 
she  made  the  Cretans  drunk,  cat  the  captive's  bonds  with  one 
of  their  swords,  and  with  it  he  then  slew  them  all.  To  reward 
the  maiden  Aristomenes  united  her  in  marriage  with  his  son 
Gorgos. 

The  eleventh  year  of  the  siege  was  come.  Aristomenes 
and  the  soothsayer  Theocles  had,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Great 
Ditch,  gone  to  Delphi,  where  the  Pythia  told  them  that  Mes- 
sene  would  be  lost  when  the  buck-goat  (rpayos)  drank  of 
the  Neda.  They  thought  only  of  the  animal :  the  god  meant 
differently ;  for  in  this  year,  as  Theocles  was  walking  along 
the  river,  he  saw  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  the  Messenians  called 
Buck-goat  (rpayos),  growing  so  as  to  dip  its  leaves  in  the 
water:  he  secretly  brought  his  friend  to  the  spot,  and  pointed 
out  the  tree.  Aristomenes  saw  that  the  end  of  Messene  was 
at  hand ;  he  therefore  took  the  sacred  pledge  on  which  the 
hopes  of  its  recovery  rested,  and  when  night  came  he  set  out 
and  buried  it  in  the  most  desert  part  of  Ithome. 

A  runaway  slave  of  a  Spartan  of  rank,  who  carried  on  an 
intrigue  with  a  Messenian  woman,  used  to  visit  her  when  her 
husband  was  on  guard  at  the  Acropolis  of  Eira.  One  night 
it  rained  tremendously,  and  as  Aristomenes  was  confined  by 
a  wound,  and  there  seemed  no  danger  of  the  Spartans  making 
an  attempt  in  such  weather,  the  guards  resolved  to  go  home 
to  their  houses.  The  adulteress  had  her  lover  with  her  when 
her  husband  came:  she  concealed  him,  and  he  heard  the 
Messenian  tell  her  how  they  had  left  the  citadel  unguarded. 
He  instantly  stole  out  and  ran  to  the  Spartan  camp,  where  his 
master  happened  to  have  the  chief  command.  The  occasion  was 
not  to  be  lost ;  heedless  of  the  storm  the  Spartans  set  forth,  and 
occupied  the  deserted  citadel :  a  terrific  howling  set  up  by  the 
dogs  told  the  Messenians  that  the  enemies  were  within,  and 
they  flew  to  arms.  During  the  night  nothing  was  done  on 
either  side.     With  day,   Aristomenes  and  Theocles,  though 
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they  knew  that  all  was  over,  exhorting  the  Messenians  to  do 
valiantly,  led  them  on  ;  the  women  also,  bearing  arms,  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  be  slaves.  The  rain  still  poured,  the  thunder 
roared,  and  lightning  flamed  ;  the  Messenians  fought  undis- 
mayed, the  conflict  was  sustained  day  and  night.  On  the  third 
day  Theocles  called  to  Aristomenes  to  fight  no  longer  in  vain, 
but  to  save  himself  and  the  Messenians ;  then  rushing  amid 
the  foe,  he  cried  out  that  Messene  wouM  not  always  be  theirs, 
and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  x\ristomenes  recalled  his  men 
from  the  fight,  and  directed  them  to  form  in  a  body,  placing 
the  women  and  children  in  the  centre :  he  advanced  at  their 
head,  intimating  that  he  demanded  a  passage  :  the  Spartans, 
deeming  it  imprudent  to  drive  them  to  despair,  made  way,  and 
the  last  champions  of  independence  abandoned  Eira.  (01.  '28, 1 .) 

The  exiles  directed  their  steps  toward  Arcadia.  At  Mount 
Lycaeon  they  found  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  raiment 
provided  for  them  by  the  Arcadians,  who  had  only  been  pre- 
vented from  going  to  their  aid  by  the  treachery  of  Aristocrates, 
and  who  now  otfered  to  divide  their  lands  and  houses  with 
them.  Shortly  after,  Aristomenes  selected  five  hundred  chosen 
Messenians,  and  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  Arcadians  to 
fall  with  these  on  the  town  of  Sparta,  now  without  defenders : 
if  they  succeeded,  they  might  get  their  own  country  again  in 
exchange  ;  if  they  failed,  they  would  die  the  death  of  heroes. 
The  assembly  approved,  and  three  hundred  Arcadians  offered 
to  join  him  ;  but  the  royal  traitor  sent  intelligence  to  the 
Spartan  king.  Some  of  the  Arcadians,  who  suspected  him, 
waylaid  his  messenger  on  his  return,  and  found  on  him  a  letter 
thanking  Aristocrates  for  his  services.  The  traitor  was  stoned 
to  death,  and  his  body  cast  out  of  the  land  unburied*. 

The  people  of  Pylos  and  Mothone  also  quitted  their  coun- 
try. Getting  on  shipboard  they  came  to  the  port  of  Cyllene 
in  Elis,  whence  they  sent  to  the  Messenian  exiles,  inviting 
them  to  come  and  join  them  in  forming  a  colony.  They  joy- 
fully consented :  some  were  for  seizing  the  isle  of  Zacynthus, 
and  thence  harassing  the  Spartans ;  others   for  going  to  Sar- 

*  See  Polyb.  iv.  33. 
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dinia.  Meantime  envoys  came  from  Anaxilas,  prince  of  the 
Dorian  colony  at  Rhegion  in  Italy,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
aid  him  against  the  Zanclaeans  of  Sicily.  They  went,  con- 
quered tlie  Zanclaeans,  then  coalesced  with  thera,  and  named 
the  town,  instead  of  Zancle,  Messana, — a  name  which,  slightly 
altered,  it  still  retains. 

Aristomenes,  still  hoping  to  be  able  to  do  injury  to  the 
Spartans,  would  not  join  the  colony.  Some  time  after,  Da- 
magetes,  prince  of  Jalysus  in  Rhodes,  consulting  the  oracle, 
was  directed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  bravest  man  in 
Greece.  As  none  could  dispute  the  palm  with  the  hero  of 
Messene,  the  Rhodian  prince  became  his  son-in-law,  and  the 
illustrious  warrior  ended  his  days  in  tranquillity  at  Rhodes. 

Those  who  are  versed  in  mythic  narrative  will  at  once  dis- 
cern the  semi-mythic  character  of  these  Messenian  wars, 
which  are  only  less  marvellous  than  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy, 
because  the  gods  do  not  personally  and  visibly  appear  in 
them*.  The  details  are  not  given  by  Herodotus;  they  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Pausanias,  a  late  writer,  who 
derived  them  from  the  poem  of  Rhianus,  and  the  romantic  nar- 
rative of  Myron,  of  Priene,  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  the 
Messenians  had  been  restored  to  their  country!  (01. 102,  3.), 
from  the  various  traditions  which  remained  of  the  ancient  he- 
roes and  ancient  misfortunes  of  Messene.  The  main  facts  only 
can  therefore  be  regarded  as  truth  ;  the  details  are  mostly  to  be 
viewed  as  fiction. 

After  the  conquest  of  Messene  the  power  of  the  Spartans 
was  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  Peloponnese.  They  still  however 
were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  Arcadia ;  and  a  long 
course  of  warfare  with  their  Arcadian  neighbours  of  Tegea, 
whose  hoplites  nearly  equalled  their  own,  terminated  in  the 
Tegeans  acknowledging  their  supremacy  in  military  confedera- 
tions, and  being  assigned  in  return  the  second  place  in  the  com- 
bined armies  I . 

*  Yet  even  this  feature  is  not  totally  absent.     See  p.  46. 

f  Rhianus  flourished  01.  140  ;  the  age  of  Myron  is  unknown. 

t  Herod,  i.  66-68. 
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With  their  neighbours  of  Argos  the  Spartans  had  also  fre- 
quent warfare.  Tlie  Dorians  of  Argos,  who  seem  to  have 
made  their  first  settlement  at  the  head  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  southwards  along  the  sea-coast ;  and 
the  district  round  Cynuria,  reaching  to  Cape  Malea,  acknow- 
ledged their  authority.  When  the  Spartans  became  sufficiently 
strong,  they  coveted  this  region,  and  gradually  succeeded  in 
acquiring  possession  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Early  State  of  Attica. — Crissaean  War. — Legislation  of  Solon. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  lonians  abandoned  the  Pelopon- 
nese  they  retired  to  Attica.  In  like  manner  the  royal  house 
of  the  Neleids,  descendants  of  Neleus,  father  of  Nestor,  and 
prince  of  Pylos  in  Messene,  when  forced  to  yield  to  the  Do- 
rians sought  a  refuge  in  this  hospitable  land.  The  Athenians 
were  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  at  war  with  the  Boeotians,  and  the 
Boeotian  prince  offered  to  decide  the  dispute  by  a  single  com- 
bat between  himself  and  the  Athenian  monarch.  The  combat 
was  declined  by  Thymoetas,  the  Theseid,  who  then  governed 
Athens  ;  Melanthus,  the  exiled  Neleid,  offered  to  fight  in  his 
stead;  his  proffer  was  accepted,  the  Boeotian  prince  fell  beneath 
his  arm,  the  degenerate  descendant  of  Theseus  was  deposed, 
and  his  royal  dignity  given  to  the  valiant  stranger. 

The  throne  of  Athens  was  occupied  by  Codrus*,  the  son  of 
Melanthus,  at  the  time  when  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  Isthmus. 
They  had  pitched  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  near 
the  town  of  Athens.  But  a  response  of  the  oracle  made  it  du- 
bious what  the  result  would  be,  for  it  had  promised  the  victory 
only  on  condition  of  not  violating  the  person  of  the  Athenian 

*  Illustrioits,  it  being  probably  the  same  with  Kv^pos. 
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king.  Codrus,  learning  this,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  and 
entered  the  Dorian  camp.  Here  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  a  sol- 
dier, and  fell  by  his  hand ;  an  Athenian  herald  soon  appeared 
to  demand  the  body  of  their  king  ;  the  Dorians  now  hopeless  of 
success  retired,  limiting  their  conquests  to  Megaris  ;  and  the 
Athenians,  to  honour  the  self-devotion  of  Codrus,  decreed  that 
none  should  bear  the  royal  title  again  in  Attica.  Archon 
(^Prince)  was  the  name  under  which  his  son  Medon  {Ruhr) 
was  appointed  to  succeed  :  his  authority  was  however  for  life. 
Others  of  the  sons  of  Codrus  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  colonies  which  were  at  this  time  going  over  to  Asia. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  air  of  fable  which 
these  narratives  present*.  Their  date  alone,  so  long  anterior 
to  the  time  in  which  history  was  first  written  in  Greece, 
would  suffice  to  throw  doubt  on  them.  The  facts  which  they 
contain  seem  to  be  only  these  :  the  Neleids  came  to  Attica, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  they  obtained  the  royal  author- 
ity ;  and  monarchy  was  abolished  there  at  an  early  period. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  Attica  appears  to  have  originally 
consisted  of  a  number  of  small  communities,  independent  of 
each  other,  each  with  its  prince  and  its  body  of  nobles  or 
landowners.  Tradition  spoke  of  a  fourfold  division  of  the 
population,  into  Geleontes  or  Teleontes,  Hoplites,  ^gicoreis, 
and  Argadeis  or  Ergadeis,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
castes  like  those  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  to  have  been  esta- 
blished by  the  Egyptian  Cecrops  ;  by  others  they  are  regard- 
ed as  merely  local  phyles  {(pvXai)  or  tribes  ;  the  Argadeis 
being  the  cultivators  of  the  plains  and  vales  of  the  interior, 
the  ^gicoreis  the  goatherds  of  the  hills,  the  Hoplites  the  mili- 
tary, perhaps  Ionian  f?  possessors  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  and 
the  Teleontes  the  sacerdotal  owners  of  Eleusis  and  its  district  J. 

*  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  but  are  related,  after  Ephorus 
chiefly,  by  Pausanias,  Justin,  and  other  late  writers. 

f  It  was  a  tradition,  that  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus  (see  above,  p.  12),  came 
to  Attica,  and  was  the  author  of  this  division  of  the  people. 

X  The  theory  in  the  text  is  that  of  Wachsmuth,  from  which  that  of  bishop 
Thirlwall  differs  in  some  respects. 
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A  furtlicr  division  of  these  phyles  into  the  orders  of  the 
Eupatrids  (Well  born),  Geomores  or  Tlietes  (Ctiltivators)*, 
and  Demiurgs  (  Wmkmeji),  is  also  mentioned.  This  accords 
with  the  divisions  of  society  presented  by  the  Homeric  poems, 
tlie  Eupatrids  being  the  owners  of  the  soil,  the  Geomores 
the  tenants,  and  the  Demiurgs  the  class  of  artizans.  The 
phyles  were  also  divided  into  Phratries  ((ppciTpiai)  and  Houses 
(ytvea),  answering  to  the  curice  and  Rentes  of  the  Roman 
patricians.  Each  phyle  contained  three  phratries,  each  i)hra- 
try  thirty  ^houses,  and  each  house  thirty  families. 

A  union  of  the  phyles  into  one  state  is  ascribed  to  a  prince 
named  Theseus,  of  Ionian  descent,  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Argolic  Acte.  Whether  Theseus  be  a  real  prince,  or,  as 
his  name  might  seem  to  denotef,  a  purely  mythic  person,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  His  name  stands  for  an  order  of 
things,  the  union  of  Attica  under  one  head,  with  the  town  of 
Athens  for  its  capital.  We  are  henceforth  to  view  the  Eupa- 
trids of  the  four  phyles  as  forming  one  body  actuated  by  a 
common  interest,  and  the  inferior  classes  (there  being  as  yet 
no  town-population  of  any  magnitude)  yielding  a  willing  obe- 
dience to  those  whom  they  regarded  as  their  natural  superiors. 
The  struggle  was  between  the  nobles  and  the  prince  ;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  first  advantage  which  they  gained  was  the 
transforming  him  into  an  accountable  magistrate  (like  the 
Doge  of  Venice),  the  office  however  being  for  life,  and  con- 
fined to  the  family  of  the  Codrids  and  their  relatives  the  Ale- 
maeonids. 

The  chronologists  place  the  death  of  Codrus  and  this  change 
in  the  year  1068  b.c,  and  three  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
afterwards  (01.  7,  1.)  the  office  of  archon  was  limited  to  ten 
years,  but  it  was  still  confined  to  the  Codrids  and  Alcmaeonids. 
Hippomenes,  the  fourth  of  these  magistrates,  having,  it  is  said, 
put  his  daughter  to  a  cruel  death  for  breach  of  chastity,  the 
Eupatrids,  taking  advantge  of  the  odium  which  he  thereby 
incurred,  seized  the  opportunity  of  extending  their  authority; 

*  There  was  probably  among  these  a  good  number  of  small  proprietors, 
f  Oiyo-evs,  from  Qeu),  riOrjfii,  to  set,  arrange,  regulate. 
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and,  as  it  would  appear,  they  opened  the  office  of  archon  to 
other  families  beside  the  former  two.  At  length  (01.  24,  2.) 
they  advanced  still  further ;  they  reduced  the  archontate  to 
one  year,  and  instead  of  one  archon  there  Avere  nine  annually 
elected  by  and  out  of  the  body  of  the  Eupatrids.  Of  these, 
the  first  was  named  the  Archon  Eponymus  {Name-givi7ig),  as 
the  year  was  named  from  him ;  the  second  the  Basileus  (Kinff), 
whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  such  sacrifices  as  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  kings  ;  the  third  was  the  Polemarch  or  general ; 
the  remaining  six  were  named  Thesmothetes  or  judges,  they 
presided  in  the  courts,  and  from  their  decision  there  was  no 
appeal. 

The  Eupatrids,  having  thus  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
monarchy,  and  drawing  all  power  to  themselves,  had  convert- 
ed the  constitution  into  an  aristocracy,  verging  on  oligarchy. 
Their  treatment  of  the  inferior  classes  was,  as  is  almost  al- 
ways the  case  in  such  a  state  of  things,  harsh  and  oppressive. 
Want  of  documents  prevents  our  being  able  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  condition  of  the  latter  was  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  probable,  that  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  with  the 
flourishing  colonies  of  Ionia,  Athens  now  began  to  have  a 
considerable  trade;  for  this  and  for  other  purposes  money 
was  borrowed  from  the  Eupatrids  ;  the  Geomores  of  the  coun- 
try may  have  gotten  into  their  debt  also  from  various  causes. 
The  law  of  debt  was  cruel,  as  the  insolvent  debtor  and  his 
family  might  be  made  slaves,  and  even  sold  out  of  the  country  ; 
and,  as  the  courts  of  law  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eupatrids, 
justice  was  not  to  be  always  had  :  altogether  the  state  of  things 
very  much  resembled  that  at  Rome  after  the  abolition  of 
royalty. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  want  of  fixed  rules,  and 
Draco,  the  archon  of  that  year,  introduced  laws  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
constitution,  and  his  laws  were  so  immoderately  severe  as  to 
defeat  their  own  object,  the  attempt  was  a  complete  failure. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  those  who  are  possessed  of  power 
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have  not  always  the  wisdom  to  preserve  it  by  concord  among 
themselves.  The  Attic  nobles,  like  those  of  the  Italian  cities 
of  the  middle  ages,  had  their  feuds  and  animosities.  Cylon, 
one  of  their  number,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes, 
the  tyrant  or  prince  of  Megara ;  and  in  reliance  on  his  aid 
and  tiiat  of  his  own  party  at  home,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to 
gain  similar  power.  He  therefore  (01.  42,  1.)  suddenly  seized 
on  the  Acropolis  or  citadel  of  Athens ;  but  the  other  Eupa- 
trids  would  not  tamely  yield  him  the  supreme  authority.  They 
hastened  from  all  parts  at  the  head  of  their  tenants,  and  be- 
sieged him  in  the  Acropolis.  It  would  appear  that  he  had 
been  able  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  ;  for,  wearied 
out  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  greater  part  of  them 
went  home,  leaving  the  archons  to  continue  the  blockade. 
Cylon  and  his  brother  contrived  to  escape ;  the  remainder, 
when  several  of  them  had  died  of  hunger,  sat  as  suppliants  at 
the  altar  of  the  goddess  Pallas- Athene.  Megacles  the  Alc- 
maeonid,  one  of  the  archons,  persuaded  them  to  leave  it,  pro- 
mising them  justice.  Tliey  fastened  a  cord  to  the  altar  and 
went  down,  still  holding  it  in  their  hands ;  but  the  cord  hap- 
pening to  break  as  they  came  to  the  temple  of  the  Erinnyes, 
the  archons,  crying  out  that  the  goddess  gave  them  up,  fell  on 
and  slaughtered  them.  A  bitter  feud  now  prevailed  between 
the  two  parties ;  and  at  length,  the  wiser  and  more  prudent 
people  interfering,  the  Alcmaeonids  were  induced  to  submit 
their  cause  to  justice,  and  thirty  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
banishment ;  the  bones  of  such  as  had  died  were  dug  up  and 
cast  out  of  the  land,  that  it  might  be  purified  from  the  guilt  of 
blood*. 

The  Megarians,  who  had  aided  the  party  of  Cylon,  recover- 
ed during  the  feud  their  port  of  Nisaea  and  the  isle  of  Salamis, 
of  which  the  Athenians  had  had  possession.  The  wrath  of 
Heaven  seemed  also,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  people,  to  be 
declared  against  their  involuntary  guilt ;  and  Epimenides,  a 
sage  and  soothsayer  from  Crete,  was  invited  to  come  and  pu- 
rify the  city.  Epimenides,  the  friend  of  Solon,  and  of  those 
*  Herod,  v.  71.     Plut.  Solon,  12. 

d5 
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who  meditated  a  removal  of  the  political,  the  true  evils  of  the 
country,  sought  to  calm  the  terrors  of  superstition,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  intended  legislation  of  his  friend,  by  inspiring 
a  desire  for  order  and  justice*. 

Solon,  the  author  of  the  new  legislation,  was  a  Codrid  by 
descent ;  and  his  character,  in  which  moderation  and  the  love 
of  justice  were  conspicuous  traits,  qualified  him  beyond  all 
men  of  his  time  for  the  office  of  a  lawgiver f.  We  must  here 
relate  the  events  in  which  he  had  previously  borne  a  part. 

The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  had  suffered  so  much  in  their 
contests  with  the  Megarians  for  the  recovery  of  the  isle  of 
Salamis,  that  they  at  length  made  a  law  imposing  the  penalty 
of  death  on  any  one  who  should  advise  the  renewal  of  war  on 
account  of  it.  Solon  was  indignant  at  the  dishonour  of  his 
country,  and  to  evade  the  law  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread 
that  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  He  meantime  kept  close  at 
home,  occupying  himself  with  the  composition  of  a  poem  on 
Salamis.  When  it  was  completed  he  suddenly  came  into  the 
market,  and  mounting  the  herald's  stone  began  to  sing  it. 
The  people  assembled  round  him  ;  his  friends,  as  had  of  course 
been  arranged,  were  rapturous  in  their  applause ;  the  enthu- 
siasm spread,  the  law  was  repealed,  war  declared,  and  by  a 
stratagem  of  Solon's  the  island  taken.  The  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  five  Spartan  arbitrators,  they  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Athenians,  and  adjudged  them  the  island. 

The  Crissaeans,  who  inhabited  the  fertile  plain  of  Phocis, 
extending  from  Delphi  to  the  sea,  naturally  derived  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  who  landed  in  their 
ports  to  repair  to  the  oracle.  As  trade  was  in  Greece,  as  in 
the  East,  connected  with  religion,  merchants  were  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  Delphi  with  their  wares,  and  the  Crissaeans 
were  not  long  without  imposing  duties  on  their  goods.     These 

*  Plut.  Solon.  This  writer's  life  of  the  legislator  is  the  chief  authority 
for  his  history  and  laws. 

f  The  maxim  'Too  much  of  nothing'  (MrjCev  dyav)  was  by  some 
ascribed  to  Solon  ;  but  the  majority  of  authorities  give  it  to  Cheilon  the 
Lacedaemonian. 
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iluties  they  gradually  augmented,  and  then  proceeded  to  levy 
a  tax  on  the  pilgrims.  The  Delphians,  finding  the  number  of 
pilgrims  diminishing,  complained  of  this  infraction  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Amphictyons,  who  had  declared  that  the  oracle 
should  be  accessible  to  all  without  expense.  The  Crissaeans 
entered  the  Delphian  territory  in  arms,  and  laid  it  waste  ;  and 
not  content  with  this  injustice,  they  sacrilegiously  plundered  the 
temple  and  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi.  The  Am- 
phictyons were  now  required  to  interfere  ;  but  the  Crisseeans, 
it  would  appear,  were  not  without  friends  in  that  assembly,  and 
it  was  with  ditficulty  that  Solon,  who  was  one  of  the  x^thenian 
deputies,  induced  them  to  declare  war.  The  war,  however, 
was  feebly  carried  on  ;  the  Crissaeans,  who  now  had  wealth, 
probably  got  soldiers  and  friends  with  ease,  and  the  Crissaean 
war,  like  that  of  Troy,  lasted  ten  years,  Like  it,  too,  it  ended 
in  the  slaughter  or  slavery  of  the  vanquished  people,  and  the 
whole  Crissaean  territory  was,  in  accordance  with  Solon's  in- 
terpretation of  a  response  of  the  oracle,  consecrated  to  the  god, 
and  a  curse  pronounced  on  whoever  should  presume  to  culti- 
vate it. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Crissaean  war  that  Solon  was 
called  on  to  legislate  for  his  country.  The  want  of  contempo- 
rary history  leaves  us  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
state  of  things  in  Attica  at  this  time,  but  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce  must  have  been  considerable*,  and  that 
the  distress  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  debts  to  the 
nobles  had  rendered  them  desperate.  The  nobles,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  weakened  by  feuds  among  themselves,  and  they 
probably  were  wise  enough  to  discern  that  it  was  better  to 
give  way  in  time,  and  yield  up  a  part  of  their  privileges,  than 
see  themselves  deprived  of  the  whole  by  the  establishment  of 
a  tyranny. 

•  It  is  probable  that  the  trade  of  Athens  was  very  extensive  at  this  time. 
There  was  a  corn  trade  from  the  Euxine,  timber  for  ship-building  was  im- 
ported from  Macedonia,  and  the  Chersonese  was  colonised.  The  commer- 
cial population  of  Athens  must  therefore  have  been  numerous. 
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Solon  being  archon  (Ol.  46,  S.)*,  and  invested  with  absolute 
powers  for  the  purpose,  reformed  the  state  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties.  He  adhered  as  closely  as  was  possible  to  the  ori- 
ginal forms  of  the  constitution,  reforming  not  subverting,  im- 
proving what  was  good,  cutting  away  what  was  evil. 

His  first  measure  was  the  relief  of  the  debtors,  which  was 
effected  by  his  seisachthy  {(TeinayQeia),  or  act  of  disburden- 
ment^  of  which  according  to  some  authorities  the  provisions 
were,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  raising  the 
nominal  value  of  money  (making  the  mina  be  counted  at  100 
instead  of  its  previous  value  73  drachmas)  ;  but  others  main- 
tained that  the  seisachthy  was  a  literal  abolition  of  all  outstand- 
ing debts  and  securities,  answering  to  the  tabula  novce  of  the 
Romans.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  measure  was,  that 
the  lands  of  the  small  proprietors  which  had  been  pledged 
were  restored  unincumbered  to  their  owners.  The  practice  of 
reducing  debtors  to  slavery  was  abolished  ;  those  who  were  in 
that  state  were  released  ;  those  who  had  been  sold  out  of  the 
country  were  repurchased  and  set  at  liberty. 

Solon  then  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  civic  rights 
all  the  citizens  who  had  fallen  into  atimy\  (aTifjia),  excepting 
only  those  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
state.  Every  Athenian  citizen  who  had  not  become  atimous 
anew^,  was  now  authorised  to  appear  and  to  speak  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly,  and  to  be  a  juror  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
different  ages  at  which  these  rights  might  be  exercised  were 
determined  by  law. 

Abolishing  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Eupatrids,  Solon 
divided  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  regulated  by  property. 
The  first  class  contained  all  those  whose  lands  yielded  them 
annually  five  hundred  measures  and  upwards  of  solid  or  liquid 

*  Tarquinhis  Priscus  was  reigning  at  this  tin.e  in  Rome. 

f  Atiiny  is  incapacity  of  honour  or  office.  The  chief  causes  of  atimy  were, 
debt  to  the  state,  neglect  of  parents,  waste  of  property,  immoral  life,  coward- 
ice, false  witness,  etc.  The  atimous  could  not  appear  in  the  assembly,  sit 
as  jurors,  or  be  present  at  the  public  sacrifices.  In  the  present  case  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  atimous  were  so  pn  account  of  debt. 
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produce;  hence  they  were  called  Pentacosio-medimnians * 
(IlevraKoo-io/ie^t/irot);  the  archontate  and  other  great  offices' 
in  the  state,  and  the  chief  commands  in  war,  belonged  to  them^ 
The  second  class  were  those  whose  income  was  three  hundred 
measures  and  upwards,  and  who  were  able  to  keep  a  war-horse : 
they  were  named  Horsemen  ('I7r7rels)t.  The  third  class  con- 
sisted of  those  whose  income  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  mea- 
sures and  upwards  :  they  were  named  Zeugits  (ZeuyTrai),  as 
keeping  a  yoke  (^eiJyos)  of  plough-cattle.  These  last  tw» 
classes  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  and  were  eligible 
to  be  members  of  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  The  fourth 
class,  named  Thetes  (0^-es),  whose  income  fell  short  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  medimns,  were  not  required  to  serve  in  war 
and  could  hold  no  office  ;  their  only  privileges  were  those  of 
serving  on  juries  and  appearing  in  the  assemblies. 

Thus  we  see  that  Solon  changed  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
into  a  timocracy  (rf/iOKpare<a),  or  one  of  wealth.  The  four 
phyles  and  their  subdivisions  were  left  untouched,  and  the 
Eupatrids,  as  the  persons  of  greatest  wealth  in  general,  being^ 
in  the  upper  classes,  had  still  all  the  chief  offices  in  their  hands ; 
the  priesthoods  also  were,  and  long  continued  to  be,  their  ex- 
clusive possession.  But  noble  birth  ceased  to  be  a  thing  need- 
ful, and  even  a  Thete  might  now  look  forward  to  attaining  to 
some  importance  in  the  state. 

Nowhere  is  Solon's  political  wisdom  more  apparent  than  in 
his  measures  for  checking  precipitation  in  decision  and  action^ 
— the  great  fault  of  the  Athenian  character  J.  It  was  neces- 
sarj%  it  appears,  to  give  the  people  the  legislative  power,  and 
the  task  of  the  legislator  was  to  regulate  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  established  a  series  of  councils. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Senate  (Bov\>)),  or  Council  of  Four 
Hundred.     It  was  composed  of  four  hundred  members  of  the 

•  The  Attic  viedimntis  contained  nearly  an  English  bushel  and  a  half;  the 
tnetretes  or  liquid  measure  was  ^ths  of  the  medimnus. 

•f  Usually  rendered  Kniglits.  This  word,  however,  suggests  ideas  which 
are  too  modern. 

%  See  Solon,  Eleg.  xv.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  630 ;  and  Clouds,  5C9  cumschoUism. 
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first  three  classes,  one  hundred  from  each  phyle.  They  were 
elected  annually  by  lot,  being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  having 
stood  the  requisite  previous  examination.  The  chief  business 
of  this  council  was  to  consider  and  propose  the  matters  which 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  popular  assembly.  The  mem- 
bers at  the  end  of  the  year  had  to  render  an  account  of  their 
conduct  while  in  office. 

The  popular  assembly  ('EkvcX/^ff/a)  was  regularly  held  on  cer- 
tain days  in  each  month.  Every  citizen  was  required  to  at- 
tend, and  every  one  might  speak  on  the  subjects  sent  to  it  by 
the  senate.  The  voting  was  usually  by  a  show  of  hands,  some- 
times by  ballot.  The  matters  brought  before  the  assembly 
were  questions  of  peace,  war,  alliance,  embassies,  laws,  elec- 
tions of  magistrates,  matters  of  finance,  etc. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  a  measure  to  pass  the  senate  and 
assembly  ;  the  cautious  lawgiver  had  provided  a  further  re- 
straint. Every  year,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Ecclesi- 
asts,  or  members  of  the  assembly,  six  thousand  of  those  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  were  sworn  in  as  members 
of  the  HeliaKa  ('HXia/a)*  to  act  as  Dicasts  (Atfcraorat)  or  jurors 
in  the  several  courts  into  which  it  was  divided.  Most  matters 
of  importance,  after  passing  the  assembly,  had  to  undergo  a 
scrutiny  in  a  court  of  the  Heliaea  :  the  magistrates  laid  these 
matters  before  the  courts  of  the  Heliaea,  after  having  previ- 
ously considered  them.  The  Heliasts  were  still  members  of 
the  assembly,  and  they  were  not,  like  the  senators,  required  to 
give  an  account  of  their  conduct  in  office. 

The  court  of  Areiopagus  (Ares'  Hill),  though  not  instituted 
by  Solon,  was  invested  by  him  with  a  greater  degree  of  im- 
portance than  it  had  previously  enjoyed.  Its  members  were 
those  who  had  served  the  office  of  archon  with  credit.  It  took 
cognizance  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  citizens,  of  matters  re- 
lating to  religion  and  public  worship  ;  and  it  judged  in  cases 
of  murder,  and  of  false  witness  and  bribery,  etc.     Solon  evi- 

*  This  word  is  of  common  origin  with  the  Spartan  aXia :  both  are  de- 
rived from  dXew,  d\i^(o,  to  assemble. 
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dently  intended  it  to  be  the  great  moral  principle  of  the  state, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  which  he  possibly  foresaw. 

To  secure  good  public  officers,  Solon  ordained  that  each 
senator  and  magistrate,  before  he  entered  on  his  office,  should 
be  examined  by  the  senate  and  a  court  of  the  Heliaea  as  to  his 
being  a  genuine  citizen,  of  sufficient  property,  of  perfect  mind 
and  body,  whether  he  discharged  his  duties  to  the  gods  and 
his  parents,  paid  his  taxes,  and  had  served  in  war.  This  was 
called  the  Dokimasy  (Aoicijuao-ta),  or  scrutiny.  During,  and 
at  the  end  of,  his  office,  he  was  subject  to  another  trial,  the 
Euth^'ne  (Evdvi'jj),  respecting  the  mode  in  which  he  exer- 
cised it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Time  of  the  Tyrants. — Peisistratus  and  his  Sons. — Harmodius  and  Aristogei- 
tOn. — End  of  the  Tyranny. — Legislation  of  Cleisthenes. — War  of  Sparta 
and  Argos. 

Solon,  having  thus  given  the  Athenians,  not  the  best  of  pos- 
sible constitutions,  but,  as  he  himself  said,  the  best  they  could 
bear,  resolved  to  quit  his  country  for  a  time.  Like  Lycurgus, 
he  made  the  senate  and  the  people  swear  to  make  no  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  hoping  that  by  that 
time  they  would  have  become  perfectly  inured  to  the  new 
constitution,  and  have  lost  all  desire  of  change.  He  then  de- 
parted, and  visited  Cyprus  and  Egypt;  thence  repaired  to 
Ionia  ;  and  finally,  it  is  said,  passed  some  time  at  the  court  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  at  that  time  the  resort  of  the  curious 
and  the  ingenious  among  the  Greeks*. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were,  however,  too  just  and  equitable  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  The  lower  orders  had  looked 
forward  to  a  total  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  new  division  of  the 
land,  of  which  each  should  have  a  share  ;  the  Eupatrids  did 

*  Herod,  i.  29-33. 
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not  consider  the  advantages  secured  to  them  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  surrender  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  of 
so  much  of  their  property.  The  result  of  these  discontents 
was  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny.  (01.  Sb.) 

Here  we  must  pause  and  go  back  a  little,  to  show  the  origin 
and  true  nature  of  the  tyrannies  of  these  early  times. 

The  word  tyrant  (rvpavjos)  originally  signified  merely 
ruler*,  and  had  no  bad  meaning  attached  to  it.  A  tyrant  was 
generally  the  head  of  the  popular  party  in  the  struggle  against 
the  aristocracy,  to  whom  the  sole  authority  was  yielded  when 
the  victory  had  been  achieved.  Though  there  were  tyrants  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  and  the  colonies,  during  the  period 
(01.  26-50.)  which  may  be  named  the  Time  of  the  Tyrants, 
they  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Dorian  states ;  for  here 
the  rule  of  the  nobles,  being  founded  on  conquest,  was  most 
galling  and  oppressive. 

The  first  tyrant  of  whom  we  hear  was  Orthagoras  of  Si- 
cyonf  (01.26.),  whose  family  held  the  tyranny  for  a  century 
because  they  respected  the  laws  and  governed  with  mildness 
and  equity.  Orthagoras,  whom  the  Dorian  aristocrats  called 
a  cook,  belonged  to  the  ^gialians,  an  Achaean  tribe,  which 
enjoyed  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  three  Dorian  tribes  in 
Sicyon.  His  son  or  grandson  Myron  was  victor  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  Olympia  (01.  33.),  where  he  built  a  treasury,  lined 
with  Tartessian  brass,  and  having  Doric  and  Ionic  columns. 
Cleisthenes,  the  last  of  the  family,  was  distinguished  in  war ; 
he  commanded,  in  conjunction  with  Eurylochus,  the  Thessalian 
Aleuad,  the  army  of  the  Amphictyons  in  the  Crisssean  war, 
and  he  was  at  constant  enmity  with  the  Arglves  his  Dorian 
neighbours.  Out  of  spite  to  them  he  suppressed  the  worship 
of  the  Argive  hero-king  Adrastus  at  Sicyon,  and  forbade  the 
rhapsodists  to  recite  the  Homeric  poems,  because  they  con- 

*  It  is  perhaps  derived  from  rvptros,  a  castle,  or  it  may  be  the  same  with 
Koipavos,  Kvpios,  from  mpa  head.     Saruji  is  *  a  lord '  in  Hebrew. 

t  Arist.  Po!.  V.  9.  Goettling.  We  are  told  that  Sicyon  was  the  oldest 
monarchy  in  Greece  ;  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no  proof,  and  which  per- 
haps owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  in  the  text. 
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tained  the  praises  of  Argos,  or  rather  of  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciple*. He  attempted  to  destroy  the  Dorian  principle  com- 
pletely, by  forcing  the  Dorian  tribes  to  cultivate  the  land  like 
the  rest  of  the  people.  Cleisthenes  was,  like  Myron,  a  victor 
in  the  public  games,  and  he  lived  in  great  magnificence. 

This  prince  had  an  only  daughter  named  Agariste,  whom 
he  wished  to  see  married  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  this- 
purpose,  when  he  won  the  prize  at  Olympia  (01.  49,  1.),  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  inviting  those  who  deemed 
themselves  worthy  to  be  his  son-in-law  to  repair  to  Sicyoa 
within  sixty  days.  The  noblest  youths  of  Greece  and  the 
Italian  colonies  appeared  at  his  residence ;  and  after  having^ 
detained  them  a  year,  making  every  trial  of  them,  he  bestow- 
ed the  hand  of  Agariste  on  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmseon  the 
Athenianf .  Cleisthenes  appears  to  have  had  no  son,  and  the 
tyranny  expired  with  him. 

At  Corinth  the  Heracleid  family  of  the  Bacchiads  had  con- 
verted the  government  into  an  oligarchy,  by  confining  all 
public  offices  to  themselves.  They  were  therefore  hated,  and 
Cypselus,  a  man  not  of  Doric  origin,  but  related  to  them  on 
the  mother's  side,  contrived,  by  placinghimself  at  the  head  of 
the  lower  orders,  to  eject  them  from  Corinth :]:.  He  thus  (OL 
SO.)  became  tyrant :  his  rule  was,  like  that  of  the  tyrants  of 
Sicyon,  mild  and  just ;  he  had  no  guards,  he  treated  the  peo- 
ple with  great  consideration,  adorned  the  city  with  stately 
buildings,  and  founded  colonies  abroad.  After  a  peaceful  reign 
of  thirty  years  he  left  his  power  to  his  son  Periander. 

Periander  ruled  at  first  with  still  greater  mildness  than  hi& 
father.  His  sway  however  gradually  became  more  rigorous ; 
he  surrounded  himself  with  guards  ;  he  forbade  the  use  of  the 
public  meals,  and  in  everything  sought  to  root  out  the  Dorian 
principle.  He  was  a  rigid  guardian  of  the  public  morals,  was 
brave  in  war  and  wise  in  council,  and  had  a  taste  for  elegance 
and  splendour.  He  maintained  an  intimacy  with  the  monarchs 
of  Lydia  and  Egypt,  and  like  his  father  planted  colonies  along 
the  coast  of  Illyria.  Periander  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psam- 

*  Herod,  v.  67.  f  Id.  vi.  126-130.  %  Id.  v.  92- 
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mitichus,  with  whom  the  tyranny  ended  (01.  49,  3.),  after  a 
duration  of  about  seventy-four  years*. 

Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus  and  JEgina^  was  father-in-law 
to  Periander  ;  and  Megara  Mas  ruled  at  this  time  by  Thea- 
genes,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  the  Athenian  Cylon. 
Theagenes  had  attained  to  power,  like  the  others,  by  heading 
the  people  against  the  aristocracy,  and  like  them  he  gratified 
the  people  by  raising  works  of  utility  and  ornament.  After 
the  failure  of  Cylon  at  Athens,  Theagenes  was  driven  from 
Megara,  and  a  wild  democracy  establishedf . 

We  thus  see  that  Argos  and  Sparta  alone,  of  the  Dorian 
states,  did  not  fall  under  the  rule  of  tyrants.  The  tyranny  iu 
Greece  was  in  fact  a  struggle  against  the  rigid  Dorian  prin- 
ciple ;  the  time  during  which  the  Tyrants  ruled  was  one  of 
rapid  advance  in  the  career  of  improvement ;  they  were  all 
friends  of  the  arts,  and  maintained  relations  with  distant  and 
more  cultivated  regions,  and  hence  luxury  and  a  taste  for  ele- 
gance were  diffused  throughout  Hellas.  When  we  consider 
that  most  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  and  Italy  were  at 
this  time  ruled  by  tyrants,  and  that  they  kept  up  a  close  con- 
nexion and  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  see,  as  we  pre- 
sently shall,  the  relations  of  the  lonians  with  the  East,  we  may 
discern  the  progress  of  refinement,  and  mark  its  intluence  in 
Greece. 

The  aristocratic  Spartans  were  the  declared  foes  of  the 
tyrants,  and  they  are  said  to  have  overthrown  several  of  them. 
The  people,  in  most  places  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  and 
taught  by  poetiy  the  mildness  of  the  regal  rule  in  old  times, 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  iu 
their  cities. 

We  are  now  to  witness  the  establishment  of  this  form  of 
dominion  in  Attica  j. 

The  parties  into  which  the  people  of  Attica  were  divided, 
when  Solon  undertook  the  regulation  of  the  state,  were  named, 
the  Pedioeans  (UetuiTui),  the  Paralians  (UripaXoL),  and  the  Hy- 

*  Herod,  7it  supra.     Arist.  uf  supra. 

t  Arist.  Tol.  V.  4  ;  Rhet.  i.  2  ;  Plut.  Q.  G.  IS.  +  Herod,  i.  59-64. 
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peracrians  ('YTrepdkpioi).  Of  these,  the  first,  the  people  of  the 
interior  or  plain  country,  favoured  the  old  aristocratic  system ; 
the  Paralians,  or  people  of  the  coast  round  by  Cape  Sunion*, 
were  for  a  medium ;  the  Hyperacrians,  or  people  of  Parnes 
and  the  hills  to  the  north,  were  for  a  democracy  f. 

The  Pediceaus  were  headed  by  a  nobleman  named  Lycur- 
gus  ;  the  Paralians  by  Megacles  the  son-in-law  of  Cleisthenes 
of  Sicyon  ;  Peisistratus,  a  man  descended  from  the  Codrids 
and  related  to  Solon,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hyper- 
acrians, who  were  mostly  Thetes.  He  trod  the  usual  path  by 
which  the  demagogue  rises  to  power,  exaggerating  the  evils 
to  which  the  people  are  subject,  and  representing  himself  as 
the  only  person  anxious  to  alleviate  them.  Noble  birth  is  al- 
ways of  weight  with  the  people  ;  Peisistratus  had  moreover 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Megarians,  and 
taken  their  port  of  Nisaea.  Not  content  with  these  advan- 
tages, he  had,  it  is  said,  recourse  to  a  very  disgraceful  strata- 
gem ;  one  day  he  gave  himself  and  his  mules  several  wounds, 
and  in  that  condition  drove  into  the  market  and  told  the  people 
that  he  had  barely  escaped  with  life  from  his  and  their  ene- 
mies, who  had  fallen  on  him  as  he  was  going  into  the  country. 
The  people,  to  protect  their  benefactor,  assigned  him  a  guard 
of  clubmen  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went.  He  soon  then 
made  himself  master  of  the  Acropolis  and  absolute  ruler  of  the 
city,  but  he  governed  with  justice,  and  did  not  disturb  the 
existing  laws. 

The  rival  factions  soon  combined  and  drove  hin»  from  the 
city ;  but  ere  long  Megacles  being  worsted  in  a  contest  with 
his  rival,  sent  to  Peisistratus,  offering  to  re-instate  him  in  the 
tyranny  if  he  would  engage  to  espouse  his  daughter.  This 
offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  Peisistratus  returned  to  Athens. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  his  entrance  into  the  city  was  pre- 

*  Thuc.  ii.  55. 

t  Plut.  Solon,  13.  As  the  chief  scene  of  contest  between  the  parties  was 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  strength  of  the  Hyperacrian  party,  as  will  ap- 
pear, lay  there,  these  are  probably  to  be  taken  as  mere  party  denominations 
derived  from  places,  like  Ghibellines,  Girondists,  and  such  like. 
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ceded  by  a  woman  of  lofty  stature,  habited  like  the  goddess 
Pallas- Athene,  in  full  armour,  and  standing  in  a  chariot;  and 
heralds  going  before  cried  to  the  Athenians  to  receive  Peisi- 
stratus,  whom  the  goddess  herself  was  conducting  to  her  Acro- 
polis*. 

Megacles,  finding  that  Peisistratus  did  not  act  as  he  should 
to  his  daughter,  drove  him  away  again.  He  retired  to  Eretria 
in  Euboea,  where  he  remained  ten  years,  collecting  the  means 
of  recovering  the  tyranny.  The  Thebans  and  others  sent  him 
money  ;  Lygdamis-  who*  aspired  to  the  tyranny  in  his  native 
isle  of  Naxos,  brought  men  and  money ;  hired  troops  came 
from  Argos,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  he  passed  over  and  en- 
camped at  Marathon.  His  friends  from  the  city  and  country 
flocked  to  him.  His  enemies  advanced  to  engage  him,  but 
falling  on  them  by  surprise  he  gave  them  a  defeat,  and  en- 
tered Athens  for  the  third  time.  The  Alcniaeonids  and  some 
other  families  left  the  country  :  he  obliged  such  as  remained  to 
give  their  children  as  hostages,  whom  he  placed  in  Naxos, 
which  he  had  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  his  friend  Lygda- 
mis. The  wealth  which  he  derived  from  his  estates  in  Euboea, 
and  from  his  mines  on  the  Strymon  in  Thrace,  enabled  him  to 
gratify  the  people  with  gifts,  and  to  adorn  the  city.  During 
the  ten  years  he  now  ruled  Athens  his  sway  was  mild,  and  he 
left  his  dominion  to  his  sons  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Thes- 
salus.  (01.  63,  1.) 

These  princes  ruled  with  still  greater  lenity  than  their 
father  had  done.  They  reduced  the  land-tax,  which  he  had 
imposed,  from  a  tenth  to  a  twentieth  ;  they  were  easy  of  access 
to  all,  and  they  sought  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people. 
But  an  act  of  private  revenge  altered  the  entire  face  of  things 
in  Athens t. 

*  Herodotus  wonders  at  the  folly  of  this ;  he  supposes  the  people  took 
her  for  the  goddess  herself,  but  it  was  probably  intended  and  understood  to 
he  nothing  more  than  a  symbolic  action  ;  it  may,  however,  have  been  ex- 
pected that  fame  would,  as  usual,  magnify  it  in  the  ears  of  the  country- 
people.  Perhaps  as  the  name  of  the  woman  was  Phye  {Size),  the  whole 
may  be  only  a  fiction. 

t  Thucyd.  vi.  54-59. 
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There  was  an  Athenian  of  moderate  fortune  named  Aristo- 
geiton,  who,  according  to  the  custom  in  Greece,  had  selected 
as  the  object  of  his  affection  a  beautiful  youth  named  Harmo- 
dius,  of  the  same  rank  in  life  as  himself.     Hipparchus  was 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  Harmodius,  but  the  youth  rejected 
his  advances.  Aristogeiton,  however,  resolved  to  be  avenged; 
and  as  Hipparchus  took  an  opportunity  of  insulting  Harmo- 
dius, by  preventing  his  sister  from  bearing  a  part  in  a  reli- 
gious procession,  that  youth  readily  entered  into  the  project  of 
his  friend.     Others  actuated  by  various  causes  engaged  in 
their  plans,  and  it  was  agreed  to  fall  on  and  murder  the  ty- 
rants at  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea,  when  the  persons  who 
formed  the  pomp  or  procession  being  clad  in  armour,  they 
might  accomplish  their  design  the  more  easily. 

On  the  day  of  the  feast  Hippias  marshaled  the  procession  in 
the  Cerameicus  outside  of  the  city.  Harmodius  and  his  friend 
were  ready  with  their  daggers,  but  seeing  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators talking  familiarly  with  him,  they  feared  that  they  were  be- 
trayed, and  being  resolved  that  Hipparchus  should  not  escape, 
they  went  back  into  the  city,  and  meeting  him  at  the  place 
named  the  Leocorion  fell  on  and  slew  him.  His  guards  des- 
patched Harmodius  on  the  spot ;  Aristogeiton  escaped  for 
the  moment,  but  he  was  slain  after  a  stout  resistance.  When 
Hippias  lieard  what  had  happened,  he  ordered  those  who  were 
to  form  the  pomp  to  retire  to  a  certain  spot  without  arms.  He 
then  had  them  searched,  and  as  they  were  to  go  in  procession 
bearing  only  spear  and  shield,  he  knew  that  all  who  had  dag- 
gers were  in  the  conspiracy,  and  dealt  with  them  accordingly. 
(Ol.  6Q,  3.) 

The  conduct  of  Hippias  now  changed,  he  became  suspicious 
and  cruel,  he  put  several  citizens  to  death,  and  to  strengthen 
himself  by  foreign  connexions  he  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus  who  was  in  great 
favour  at  the  court  of  Persia. 

Meantime  the  rigorous  measures  which  Hippias  pursued 
augmented  the  number  of  the  discontented  ;  and  the  foes  of  his 
family,  the  Alcmaeonids,  were  steadily  on  the  watch  to  over- 
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turn  his  power.  This  family,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  in  Greece,  had  fixed  themselves  in  a  strong  position 
at  a  place  named  Leipsydrion,  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  Parnes ;  but  they  did  not  feel  themselves  sufficiently 
strong  to  attack  the  tyrant.  Just  at  this  time  the  Amphic- 
tyons  proposed  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Delphi :  the  Alcmae- 
onids  got  the  contract,  and  though  they  were  only  bound  to 
build  it  of  an  inferior  kind  of  stone,  they,  at  their  own  expense, 
fronted  it  with  Parian  marble.  They  moreover,  it  is  said, 
gained  the  Pythia  by  presents,  and  whenever  the  Spartans 
came  to  consult  the  oracle,  she  enjoined  them  to  give  liberty 
to  Athens.  Moved  by  these  repeated  injunctions  of  the  god, 
the  Spartans  collected  an  army,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and 
putting  it  under  the  command  of  a  Spartan  named  Anchimo- 
lius,  sent  it  by  sea  to  Attica,  where  it  landed  at  Phaleron, 
close  by  Athens.  Hippias  had  applied  to  his  allies  in  Thes- 
saly  for  aid,  and  a  body  of  one  thousand  Thessalian  horse  was 
now  arrived ;  these  fell  on  and  routed  the  invaders,  and  the 
Spartan  leader  himself  was  among  the  slain*. 

The  Spartans  collected  another  large  army,  and  sent  it 
under  the  command  of  Cleomenes,  one  of  their  kings,  over- 
land to  Attica.  The  Thessalian  horse  who  came  to  oppose 
them  were  defeated  and  went  home.  Cleomenes  marched  to 
Athens,  and  being  joined  by  those  who  were  ill-affected  to 
the  Peisistratids,  besieged  them  in  the  Pelasgian  wall  which 
surrounded  the  Acropolis.  As  they  had  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  Spartans  knew  little  of  sieges,  Cleomenes 
was  about  to  lead  home  his  army,  when  a  lucky  chance  put 
him  in  possession  of  their  children  whom  they  were  sending 
out  of  the  country.  Hippias,  to  recover  his  children,  agreed 
to  evacuate  Attica  within  five  days.  He  retired  to  Sigeion 
(Sigeum)  in  the  Troas,  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  tyranny 
thus  ended  after  a  duration  of  thirty-six  yearsf.  (01.67,3.), 

The  Alcmeeonids  and  Cleomenes,  we  may  thus  see,  were  in 
reality  those  who  freed  Athens,  and  never  was  fame  more  un- 

*  Herod,  v.  62,  63.  f  Id,  v.  64,  Q5. 
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deserved  than  that  which  lias  been  bestowed  on  Haruiodius 
md  Aristogeiton.     But  time  is  sure  to  do  justice  to  all. 

The  tyranny  was  now  ended,  but  a  struggle  still  remained 
between  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  principles.  The 
advocates  of  the  former  were  headed  by  a  man  of  noble  birth 
named  Isagoras,  the  friend  of  Cleomenes.  Cleisthenes,  the  son 
of  Megacles,  the  Alcmseonid,  his  rival  for  power,  either  from 
revenge*,  love  of  justice,  or  family  principle, — for  he  was 
grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon, — took  the  popular  side,  and 
when  archon  made  a  great  change  in  the  constitution.  Isa- 
goras applied  to  Cleomenes,  and  a  herald  came  from  Sparta 
requiring  the  expulsion  of  the  piacular  (evayeas),  that  is, 
those  on  whom  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  the  Cylonians  lay. 
Cleisthenes,  as  an  Alcmaeonid,  was  forced  to  retire ;  and 
Cleomenes  coming  to  Athens,  expelled  seven  hundred  persons 
whom  Isagoras  pointed  out  as  favourable  to  the  new  consti- 
tution, dissolved  the  senate,  and  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  three  hundred  of  the  partizans  of  Isagoras.  The 
people  however  rose  ;  Cleomenes,  Isagoras,  and  their  friends 
sought  refuge  on  the  Acropolis,  whence  after  a  siege  of  two 
days  Isagoras  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  allowed  to  depart ; 
the  remainder  were  put  to  death.  Cleisthenes  and  the  seven 
hundred  were  immediately  recalled,  and,  a  war  with  Sparta 
being  apprehended,  envoys  were  sent  to  the  Persian  governor 
of  Lydia  to  ask  his  aid.  He  offered  assistance  on  condition  of 
the  Athenians  giving  earth  and  water,  that  is  becoming  vas- 
sals, to  the  Persian  king.  The  envoys  assented  to  these  de- 
grading terms,  but  they  were  severely  reprimanded  when 
they  returned  homef .  (01  68,  l.J) 

*  This  was  liis  motive  in  Niebuhr's  opinion.  "  Cleisthenes,  one  of  the 
nobles,"  says  he,  "  from  a  gnulge  against  his  own  order,  by  transforming 
the  tribes  levelled  the  distinctions  of  ranks,  and  introduced  an  equality 
which  led  to  a  frantic  democracy  ;  Athens  being  unaccountably  preserved  by 
fortune  from  fulling  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants."  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  477. 
It  is  the  fate,  we  believe,  of  every  free  state  in  its  transition  to  democracy  to 
have  its  Cleisthenes,  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  to  gr.tify  their  spleen, 
pride,  vanity,  avarice,  or  other  mean  passions,  become  ready  and  active  in- 
struments in  destroying  the  influence  and  power  of  their  order  in  the  state. 

f  Herod.  V.  60,  70-73.      :J:  In  this  year  royalty  was  abolished  at  Rome. 
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Cleomenes,  meantime,  bent  on  revenge,  resolved  to  establish 
a  tyranny  in  the  person  of  Isagoras,  and  having  assembled  an 
army  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederates,  he  led  them  into  At- 
tica ;  the  Thebans  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea  invaded,  in 
concert  with  him,  the  parts  of  Attica  nearest  to  them.  The 
Athenians  advanced  to  oppose  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were 
now  in  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  but  discord  had  arisen  among  them  ; 
the  Corinthians,  perceiving  Cleomenes'  real  object,  retired  ; 
his  colleague  Demaratus  opposed  his  design,  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  broke  up  and  went  home.  The  Athenians  thus 
freed  from  the  Peloponnesians  turned  their  arras  against  the 
Chalcidians.  They  defeated  at  the  Euripus  the  Thebans,  who 
were  coming  to  their  aid,  passed  the  same  day  over  to  Euboea, 
and  overcame  the  Chalcidians,  and  took  from  their  wealthy  men 
{^tTnroftorai)  four  thousand  lots  of  land  for  colonists.  The 
Thebans  now,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  looked  for  aid  to  the 
^ginetans,  who,  having  an  old  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  Athe- 
nians, made  descents  on  and  ravaged  the  sea-coast  of  Attica*. 

^gina,  we  must  observe,  was  at  this  time  a  state  of  great 
importance  in  Greece.  Its  favourable  situation  in  the  Saronic 
gulf  made  its  people,  like  the  Phoenicians  of  old  times  and 
the  Hydraots  of  the  present  day,  turn  their  thoughts  to  trade 
and  navigation.  We  are  told  that  even  in  the  second  century 
before  the  Olympiads  began,  the  merchants  of  JEgma,  being 
excluded  by  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbours  from  access  to 
the  parts  of  Arcadia  nearest  to  them,  used  to  sail  round  to 
-Cyllene  in  Elis,  and  putting  their  goods  on  wagons  convey 
them  into  the  heart  of  Arcadia  f.  The  population,  crowded 
on  their  little  isle  of  only  two  hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  is 
said  to  have  been  enormous  ;  the  slaves  alone  being  reckoned 
at  forty-seven  myriads!.}:.  Its  trade  at  this  time  extended  to 
the  Euxine  and  to  all  points  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  its 
power,  like  that  of  all  states  without  agriculture,  was  but 
transient. 

*  Herod,  v.  74-SO.  f  Pans,  viii.  5,  8. 

X  Athenaeus  vi.  20,  from  Aristotle's  Polity  of  the  /Eginetans.  A  myriad 
is  10,000  :  the  number  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration. 
JSoeckh,  however  (Pub.  Econ.  i.  55.),  sees  nothing  incredible  in  it. 
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The  Spartans,  seeing  the  successes  of  the  Athenians,  began 
to  fear  that  their  power  might  increase  too  rapidly,  and  that 
they  might  in  time  become  their  rivals,  and  they  felt  that  they 
had  erred  in  expelling  Hippias.  Tliey  therefore  sent  for  him 
with  the  design  of  restoring  him.  Having  assembled  the  de- 
puties of  the  confederates,  they  declared  that,  deceived  by 
false  oracles,  they  had  been  led  to  act  wrong  and  expel  their 
friends,  but  that  now  they  wished  to  amend  their  error.  Then 
Sosicles  the  Corinthian  deputy  rose,  and  drawing  a  highly  co- 
loured picture  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Cypselids  in  his  native 
city,  declared  that  the  Corinthians  would  have  no  hand  in  the 
setting-up  of  a  tyranny.  The  other  deputies  cried  out  to  the 
same  effect,  and  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
project  and  dismiss  Hippias,  who  returned  to  Asia,  placing  all 
his  hopes  now  in  the  Persian  power  *. 

Before  we  quit  Athens  we  will  take  a  slight  view  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  constitution  by  Cleisthenes. 

The  Solon ian  constitution  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  sub- 
stance aristocratic  ;  the  new  one  tended  much  more  to  de- 
mocracy. To  effect  the  change  it  was  necessary  to  break  up 
the  existing  societies  and  relations  in  the  state.  Accordingly, 
Cleisthenes  divided  the  people  into  ten  instead  oi  four  tribes ; 
the  phratries  and  houses  were  allowed  to  remain,  but  their  con- 
nexion with  the  phi/les  ceased.  The  phyles  were  divided  into 
deines  (dr]f.ioL) ;  over  each  phyle  was  its  Phylarch ;  over  each 
deme  its  Demarch.  The  senate  was  increased  to  five  hundred 
members,  fifty  from  each  phyle.  The  number  of  public  offi- 
cers was  in  general  augmented  ;  ten,  that  of  the  phyles,  be- 
coming the  prevailing  number.  The  archontate  was  still  con- 
fined to  the  Pentacosio-medimnians ;  but  the  archons  were 
now,  like  the  rest,  appointed  by  lot. 

The  osiracismf  is  ascribed  to  Cleisthenes.  It  was  designed 
as  a  safeguard  against  tyranny,  but  it  became  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  popular  envy  and  party-spirit.  Any  citizen,  whose 
continuance  in  Attica  a  majority  of  six  thousand  votes  pro- 

*  Herod,  v.  90-94. 

f  So  called  from  ovTpaKov  a  potsherd,  with  which  the  votes  were  given. 
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nounced  to  be  dangerous  to  the  state  was  ostracised,  and 
obliged  to  quit  the  country  for  ten  years. 

We  are  now  to  leave  Greece  for  a  time,  but  ere  we  depart 
we  must  attend  to  the  progress  of  hostilities  between  Sparta 
and  Argos. 

The  Spartans  had  gradually  deprived  the  Argives  of  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Myrtoan  sea.  'J'he  district  of  Thyrea, 
on  the  confines  of  Laconia,  being  ravaged  by  the  Spartans 
(Ol.  59r  3.),  the  Argives  came  in  arms  to  repel  them.  As 
the  right  to  the  possession  of  Thyrea  was  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  the  two  nations,  it  was  now  agreed  to  select  three  hun- 
dred men  on  each  side  to  fight  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
countries ;  and  the  disputed  district  to  be  the  property  of 
those  whose  champions  were  victorious.  The  armies  retired,  and 
the  six  hundred  champions  fought  till  all  were  slain  but  three, 
two  Argives  and  one  Spartan.  It  was  now  night,  and  the  Ar- 
gives ran  home  with  tiie  news  of  their  victory  ;  but  the  Spar- 
tan, whose  name  was  Ofcliryades,  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
Argives,  and  having  carried  their  arms  to  his  camp,  remained 
there.  Next  morning  the  two  armies  returned  to  the  spot. 
The  Argives  claimed  the  victory,  because  a  greater  number  of 
their  men  had  survived ;  the  Spartans,  because  their  champion 
had  kept  the  field.  From  words  they  proceeded  to  arms,  and 
tlie  Lacedaemonians  were  victorious.  Othryades,  ashamed  to 
have  survived  his  companions,  slew  himself  after  the  battle*. 

Some  years  afterwards  (Ol.  64,  1.)  Cleomenes  the  Spartan 
king,  being  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  should  take  Argos,  led 
an  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Erasinus.  The  sacrifices,  pre- 
vious to  crossing,  not  proving  favourable,  he  returned  to  Thy- 
rea, and  passed  over  by  sea  to  Nauplia  and  Tiryns.  The 
Argives  came  and  took  their  station  opposite  him  at  Tiryns. 
As  an  oracle  menaced  them  with  defeat  by  stratagem,  they 
adopted  the  expedient  of  doing  everything  they  heard  the 
herald  proclaiming  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cleomenes,  dis- 
covering this,  directed  his  men  when  they  heard  the  herald 
give  the  word  for  breakfast,  to  seize  their  arms  and  advance 
*  Herod,  i.  82. 
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against  the  enemy.  The  Argives,  being  thus  attacked  when 
at  their  meal,  were  routed  with  great  loss,  and  the  survivors 
fled  to  the  sacred  grove  of  the  hero  Argos.  Cleomenes,  who 
had  learned  their  names  from  deserters,  sent  in  a  herald  in- 
viting them  to  come  out,  saying  that  he  had  received  the 
usual  ransom  of  two  rainas  each.  About  fifty  had  come  out 
aa  he  summoned  them  by  name,  and  had  been  put  to  death, 
when  one  of  those  in  the  grove  climbed  a  tree  and  saw  their 
fate.  As  no  more  would  leave  it,  Cleomenes  made  the  Helots 
pile  wood  round  the  grove,  and  setting  fire  to  the  wood  he 
burned  the  grove  and  all  the  Argives  who  were  in  it.  While 
it  was  burning  he  asked  one  of  the  deserters  to  what  god  it 
belonged  :  on  being  told  to  Argos,  he  cried  out  that  the  god 
had  deceived  him,  and  without  attacking  the  town,  now  void 
of  defenders,  he  led  his  army  back  to  Sparta  *. 

Not  less  than  six  thousand  Dorian  Argives,  it  is  said,  perish- 
ed on  this  occasion,  and  the  Dorians  Mere  so  enfeebled  by  it, 
that  the  Gymnesians,  as  the  serfs  (answering  to  the  Helots}: 
were  called  at  Argos,  were  enabled  to  seize  the  government, 
which  they  held  till  the  sons  of  the  slaughtered  Dorians  were 
grown  up,  who  drove  them  to  Tiryns,  and  after  an  obstinate 
contest  succeeded  in  reducing  or  expelling  them  f. 


CHAPTER  IX. j: 

Kingdom  of  LydicU — Persia. —  Invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius. — Revolt  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

01.  53,  1^72,  1.     B.C.  5(50-492. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids  gave  occasion  to  the  political 
relations  between  Greece  and  the  East,  which  have  so  much 
influence  on  the  future  Grecian  history. 

*  Herod,  vi.  76-80. 

t  Id.  vi.  83.  vi).  148.  Arist.  Pol.  v.  2.  X  Herod,  i.-vi. 
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The  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  early  rose  to 
wealth  by  means  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Though  we 
have  not  the  means  of  tracing  their  commerce,  we  know  that 
it  was  considerable  with  the  mother-country,  with  Italy,  and 
at  length  Spain,  with  Phoenicia  and  the  interior  of  Asia, 
wheace  the  productions  of  India  passed  to  Greece.  The  Mi- 
lesians, who  had  fine  woollen  manufactures,  extended  their 
commerce  to  the  Euxine,  on  all  sides  of  which  they  founded 
factories,  and  exchanged  their  manufactures  and  other  goods 
with  the  Scythians  and  the  neighbouring  people,  for  slaves, 
wool,  raw  hides,  bees-wax,  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  etc.  There  is 
even  reason  to  suppose  that  by  means  of  caravans  their  traders 
bartered  their  wares  not  far  from  the  confines  of  China*. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Greeks  formed  their  first  esta- 
blishments on  the  coast  of  Asia  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  no  extensive  monarchy  in  the  vicinity  at  that  time. 
But  while  tliey  were  advancing  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  a 
powerful  monarchy  formed  itself  in  Lydia,  of  which  the  capital 
Avas  Sardes,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  about  four 
hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  Historians  tell  of  three  dynasties 
of  kings  of  Lydia ;  the  Atyads,  named  from  their  god  iVtys  ; 
the  Heracleids,  or  rather  Sandonids,  from  a  god  or  hero  San- 
don,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  their  own  Hercules; 
the  Mermnads,  the  origin  of  whose  name  is  doubtful  f-  Of 
these  the  first  two  are  mythic  and  semimythic,  the  third  be- 
longs to  history. 

Gyges,  the  first  of  this  dynasty  (01.  16.),  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast.  During  a  century  and 
a  half  the  efforts  of  the  Lydian  monarchs  to  reduce  these  states 
were  unavailing.  At  length  (01.  55.),  the  celebrated  Croesus 
mounted  the  throne  of  Lydia,  and  he  made  all  Asia  this  side 
of  the  river  Halys  (Lycia  and  Cilicia  excepted)  acknowledge 
his  dominion :}:.  The  JEoVislu,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  cities  of  the 

*  Vblcker  (^Mi/th.  Geographie  der  Griechen  ujid  Romer,  ch.  viii.)  traces 
the  route  to  the  foot  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 
f  Herod,  i.  7. 
X  The  Roman  king  Servius  TuUius  was  the  contemporary  of  Croesus. 
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coast  all  paid  him  tribute ;  but  according  to  the  usual  rule  of 
Eastern  conquerors,  he  meddled  not  with  their  political  insti- 
tutions, and  they  might  deem  themselves  fortunate  in  being 
insured  against  war  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of 
money.  Crcesus,  moreover,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
European  Greeks.  The  Lydian  monarchs,  from  the  time  of 
Gyges,  had  been  benefactors  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  but  the 
offerings  of  Crcesus  far  exceeded  in  number  and  value  those  of 
his  predecessors.  The  splendid  court  of  Sardes  was  the  resort 
of  the  sages  and  the  nobles  of  Greece  ;  and  the  felicity  of  the 
king  of  Lydia  seemed  complete,  when  a  storm  from  the  East 
burst  over  his  realm  and  levelled  all  his  glories  *. 

In  the  country  east  and  south  of  the  Caspian  sea  a  power- 
ful and  civilised  empire  had  long  existed.  The  people  named 
the  Medes  had  been  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  the  Persians  who  dwelt, 
subject  to  the  Medes,  partly  stationary,  partly  nomadic  in  the 
mountains  bordering  on  the  Persian  gulf,  rose  in  arms  under 
their  native  prince  Cyrus,  and  wrested  the  supreme  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  Medes.  The  change  was  little  more 
than  a  change  of  dynasty  f ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  was 
productive  of  an  increase  of  martial  energy.  The  river  Halys 
had  been  the  boundary  between  Median  and  Lydian  dominion  : 
there  had  moreover  been  affinity  between  the  Lydian  and 
Median  monarchs;  a  war  between  Cyrus  and  Crcesus  therefore 
naturally  followed. 

Croesus  having  assembled  an  army  crossed  the  Halys  and 
wasted  the  country'  beyond  it.  Cyrus  hastened  to  engage  him. 
The  armies  encountered  in  the  Pterian  plain  |,  south  of  Si- 

*  Herod,  i.  26-29.  The  remainder  of  this  writer's  First  Book  contains 
the  history  of  Crcesus  and  Cyrus. 

f  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  importance  given  to  this  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  was  not  in  reality 
much  greater  than  what  has  occurred  almost  in  our  own  days  in  Persia. 
The  Kajers,  who  now  govern  there,  are  a  Turkish  tribe  who  won  the  throne 
from  the  Zends,  a  native  Persian  tribe. 

J  On  this  plain  Pompeius  defeated  Mithridates ;  Timoor  Bayazeed  ;  and 
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nope,  and  victory  remained  with  neitlier.  Croesus,  finding 
his  troops  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
led  them  back  to  Sardes.  He  dism.issed  the  Greeks  and  other 
strangers  who  were  in  his  service,  and  wrote  pressing  letters 
to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  all  of  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  urging  them  to  send  him 
troops  against  the  ensuing  spring,  when  he  intended  again  to 
take  the  field.  But  Cyrus,  on  learning  that  Crcesus  had  dis- 
missed his  army,  resolved  to  push  on  for  Sardes  and  take  him 
unprepared.  He  soon  appeared  before  that  city.  Croesus 
led  his  valiant  Lydians  out  against  him  :  but  as  the  Lydian 
troops  were  mostly  all  horse,  Cyrus  had  recourse  to  the  strata- 
gem of  putting  in  the  front  of  his  army  the  camels,  the  sight 
and  smell  of  which  the  Lydian  horses  could  not  endure.  They 
became  unmanageable ;  the  riders  dismounted  and  fought 
bravely,  but  were  obliged  to  yield  to  numbers.  Croesus  was 
besieged  in  his  capital  and  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  Lydian 
empire  merged  in  that  of  Persia.  (01.  58,  3.) 

Cyrus  had  during  the  war  endeavoured  without  success  to 
alienate  the  lonians  from  Crcesus.  They  and  the  i^olians 
now  sent  ambassadors  praying  to  be  received  to  submission  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  they  had  obeyed  the  Lydian 
monarch ;  but  the  Milesians  alone  found  favour,  the  rest  had 
to  prepare  for  war.  They  repaired  the  walls  of  their  towns 
and  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Aid,  however,  was  refused;  but 
Cyras,  being  called  away  by  the  war  with  Babylon,  neglected 
them  for  the  present.  Three  years  afterwards  (01.  59,  2.), 
Harpagus,  who  had  saved  Cyrus  in  his  infancy  from  his  grand- 
father Astyages,  came  as  governor  of  Lydia.  He  instantly 
prepared  to  reduce  the  cities  of  the  coast.  Town  after  town 
submitted ;  the  Teians  abandoned  theirs  and  retired  to  Ab- 
dera  in  Thrace;  the  Phocaeans,  getting  on  shipboard,  and 
vowing  never  to  return,  sailed  for  Corsica,  and  being  there 
harassed  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  they  vent  to 


an  army  of  Crusriders  was  annihilated  on  it  by  the  Turks  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Crusade. 
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Rhegion  in  Italy,  and  at  length  founded  Massulia  {Marseilles) 
on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

The  Grecian  colonies  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Cyrus  meantime  had  taken  Babylon ;  but  not  long 
afterwards  lie  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Massagetans,  a 
Turkish  tribe  who  dwelt  north  of  Persia.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor Cambyses  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt.  On  his  death 
the  throne  was  usurped  by  a  Magian,  or  priest  of  the  fire-re- 
ligion of  Persia,  who  personated  the  late  monarch's  brother ; 
but  a  conspiracy  deprived  him  of  life,  and  the  throne  was  oc- 
cupied (01. 64,  4.)  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian  of 
noble  birth.  The  dominions  of  Darius  extended  from  the 
river  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  confines  of  Scy- 
thia  to  those  of  iEthiopia*. 

An  energetic  prince  like  Darius  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
empire  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  at  rest.  As  Asia  now 
offered  no  enemy,  he  resolved  to  lead  an  army  into  Scythia 
^nd  teach  the  nomades  who  roamed  its  plains  to  respect  the 
power  of  the  lord  of  Asia.  Under  the  direction  of  a  Samian 
named  Mandrocles,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  constructed  by  the 
Greeks  across  the  Bosporus,  over  which  Darius  led  liis  army 
of  seventy  myriads  of  men.  The  Greeks  then  sailed  away  to 
the  Ister  {Danube),  near  the  mouth  of  which  they  made  an- 
other bridge,  while  the  Persian  army  marched  through  Thrace, 
crossed  Mount  Haemus,  and  came  to  the  bvinks  of  that  river. 
Leaving  the  Greeks  to  take  care  of  the  bridge,  Darius  enter- 
ed Scythia  (southern  Russia)  ;  but  the  Scythians  would  give 
no  opportunity  for  fighting,  and  want  of  supplies  at  length 
forced  the  Persian  monarch  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  the 
Ister.  The  Scythians  had  meantime  urged  the  Greeks  to  seize 
the  opportunity  now  presented  of  regaining  their  independ- 
ence, by  breaking  up  the  bridge  and  leaving  the  Persian  army 
to  perish.  In  the  council  held  by  the  chiefs,  that  is,  the  tyrants 
of  the  subject  Greek  cities,  Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  who  was 
tyrant  of  the  Chersonese,  strongly  exhorted  them  to  follow  the 

*  It  was  (luring  the  reign  of  Darius  (01.  68,  1.)  that  the  Romans  expelled 
the  Tarquins  and  abolished  royalty. 
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advice  of  the  Scythians;  but  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  reminding 
them  that  if  the  Persian  yoke  was  thrown  off,  their  own  would 
not  long  be  submitted  to,  it  was  resolved  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  king.  To  deceive  the  Scythians,  however,  they  began  to 
loosen  the  bridge  at  the  further  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  night  when  the  Persian  army  reached  the  Ister,  and 
finding  the  bridge  loosened  they  were  in  consternation.  An 
Egyptian  who  had  a  powerful  voice  stood  by  Darius'  command 
on  the  side  of  the  river  and  called  Histiaeus  the  Milesian.  His- 
tiaeus soon  appeared,  the  bridge  was  speedily  put  together 
again,  and  the  Persians  passed  safely  over.  Darius  marched 
his  army  to  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  whence  he  passed  over 
to  Asia,  leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  with  one  of  his  generals 
named  Megabazus  in  Thrace  to  subdue  the  remainder  of  that 
country.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Sardes,  where  he  stayed 
some  time. 

Megabazus  speedily  reduced  all  Thrace  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Macedonia,  the  king  of  which  country  also  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  vassal  of  Persia.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Sardes,  where  he  remonstrated  with  Darius  on  the  impolicy  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  giving  Histiaeus,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  permission  to  build  a  town  on  the  river  Stryraon  in 
Thrace*,  where  there  were  mines  of  gold  and  plenty  of  tim- 
ber for  ship-building ;  so  that  by  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  people  of  the  country,  he  could  raise  a 
rebellion  whenever  he  pleased.  Darius  saw  the  force  of  what 
Megabazus  said,  and  by  his  advice  sent  for  Histiaeus,  and  pre- 
tending that  his  counsel  and  presence  were  indispensable  to 
him,  took  him  with  him  when  he  was  returning  to  Susa  the 
Persian  capital. 

Histiaeus  left  the  government  of  Miletus  to  his  son-in-law 
Aristagoras.  Some  time  afterwards  (01.  69,  4.),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contest  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
principles  which  prevailed  there  as  well  as  everywhere  else  at 
this  time,  some  of  the  nobility  were  expelled  from  the  isle  of 

*  The  site  of  the  future  Amphipolis.    Thuc.  iv.  102. 
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Naxos.  Being  guest- friends*  (^eioi)  of  Histiaeus,  they  came 
to  Miletus  seeking  aid.  Aristagoms  said  that  his  own  power 
was  not  adequate  to  restore  them,  but  offered  to  apply  to  Ar- 
taphernes,  king  Darius'  brother,  who  was  at  Sardes,  in  their 
behalf.  To  the  Persian  he  represented  how  easily  he  might 
make  himself  master  of  Naxos,  and  then  of  the  other  Cycla- 
des,  and  finally  of  the  rich  isle  of  Eubcea,  under  the  pretext  of 
restoring  these  exiles.  Artaphernes  approved,  the  consent  of 
the  king  was  obtained,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes 
with  troops  put  to  sea  under  the  command  of  a  Persian  named 
Megabates.  They  sailed  as  if  for  the  Hellespont,  and  stopped 
at  Chios,  intending  to  run  for  Naxos  with  the  north  wind. 
While  there  Megabates  punished  for  neglect  of  duty  one  of  the 
captains  who  was  a  friend  of  Aristagoras.  The  Milesian  in- 
sulted Megabates,  who  in  revenge  sent  secretly  to  inform  the 
Naxians  of  their  danger.  As  soon  as  the  Naxians  learned  that 
their  isle  was  to  be  attacked,  they  collected  all  their  property 
from  the  country  into  their  town,  and  the  Persian  army,  after 
besieging  them  for  four  months,  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want 
of  supplies. 

Aristagoras,  fearing  the  ill  consequences  of  this  failure  to 
himself,  began  now  to  meditate  a  revolt.  Just  at  this  time,  too, 
came  a  message  from  Histiaeus  recommending  this  course  to 
him  ;  for,  weary  of  his  abode  at  Susa,  the  Milesian  prince- 
thought  his  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  raise  a  rebellion  on 
the  coast  which  he  might  be  sent  to  quell.  Fearing  to  write, 
he  took  a  trusty  slave,  and  shaving  off  the  hair  of  his  head 
pricked  on  the  skin  what  he  wished  to  say ;  then  having  kept 
him  till  the  hair  was  grown,  he  sent  him  to  Miletus,  telling  him 
to  desire  Aristagoras  to  shave  off  his  hair  and  look  at  the  skin. 
This  decided  Aristagoras  ;  he  held  a  council  of  the  principal 
Milesians,  and  all  declared  for  revolt  but  Hecataeus  the  histo- 
rian, who  knew  the  extent  and  the  strength  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire far  better  than  they.  Finding  them  however  bent  on  it, 
he  advised  them  to  take  the  treasures  which  Croesus  had  de- 

*  We  use  this  compound,  as  no  single  word  in  our  language  will  express 
the  relation  of  mutual  friendship  and  hospitality  indicated  by  it. 
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dicated  at  the  temple  of  Branchidae,  and  to  endeavour  to  be- 
come masters  at  sea.  This  counsel  too  was  rejected.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commanders  of  the  ships  which  had  been 
at  Naxos  were  gained  over.  To  win  the  people,  Aristagoras 
laid  down  his  own  tyranny,  and  seizing  the  other  tyrants  who 
were  on  board  the  ships,  sent  them  prisoners  to  their  respec- 
tive towns,  and  with  one  exception  the  people  let  them  go  free 
and  uninjured, — a  proof  that  their  rule  had  not  been  very  op- 
pressive. 

Some  powerful  ally  being  necessary,  Aristagoras  repaired  in 
person  to  Lacedaemon  (Ol.  70,  1.),  taking  with  him  money 
and  a  brass  plate  on  which  was  cut  a  map  of  the  world, — pro- 
bably the  work  of  Hecatasus.  He  addressed  himself  to  king 
Cleomenes,  showing  him  on  the  map  the  different  nations  of 
Asia,  expatiating  on  their  wealth,  and  assuring  him  that  with 
ease  he  might  reach  Susa  and  win  the  Persian  empire.  Cleo- 
menes promised  to  give  him  his  answer  on  the  third  day. 
When  that  day  came  he  asked  him  how  many  days' journey  it 
was  from  the  coast  to  Susa:  the  Milesian  incautiously  replied 
three  months.  Cleomenes,  appalled  at  such  a  distance,  order- 
ed him  to  quit  Sparta  by  sunset,  and  left  him.  Aristagoras 
taking  a  branch  of  olive  in  his  hand  followed  him  to  his  house 
as  a  suppliant :  he  found  him  alone  witii  his  little  daughter 
Gorge,  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years.  He  begged  him  to  send 
the  child  away,  but  Cleomenes  bade  him  to  say  what  he  wish- 
ed without  heeding  her.  Aristagoras  then  offered  him  ten  ta- 
lents if  he  would  do  as  he  desired  :  he  rose  gradually  to  fifty, 
when  the  child  cried  out,  "  Father,  the  stranger  will  corrupt 
you  if  you  do  not  go  away  ! "  Cleomenes  left  the  room,  and  the 
baffled  Milesian  had  to  depart  from  Sparta  without  delay. 

He  thence  proceeded  to  Athens,  now  revelling  in  her  reco- 
vered liberty,  and  drew  there  to  the  people  the  same  brilliant 
picture  of  Asiatic  dominion  which  he  had  set  before  the  Spar- 
tan king,  reminding  them  at  the  same  time  that  the  Milesians 
were  their  colonists.  His  words  found  ready  acceptance,  and 
it  was  decreed  to  send  twenty  ships  to  the  aid  of  the  lonians. 
Aristagoras  returned  home,  and  sent  to  the  people  named 
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Poeonians,  whom  Megabazus  had  taken  from  their  own  country 
and  placed  in  Phrygia,  offering  to  convey  them  back  to  Eu- 
rope. The  love  of  home  excited  them  :  with  their  wives  and 
children  they  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  were  passed  over 
to  Chios,  thence  to  Lesbos,  thence  to  Doriscus  in  Thrace, 
whence  they  proceeded  overland  home. 

The  Athenian  fleet  and  five  triremes  from  Eretria  soon 
arrived  at  Miletus  (01.70,  2.),  and  being  joined  by  the  Mile- 
sians proceeded  to  Ephesus.  Here  the  troops  landed,  and 
guided  by  the  Ephesians  crossed  Mount  Tmolus  and  took 
Sardes  without  opposition  ;  Artaphernes  and  the  few  troops 
that  were  with  him  having  retired  to  the  citadel.  The  houses 
in  Sardes  were  mostly  built  of  reeds,  with  which  such  of  them 
as  were  of  brick  were  also  roofed.  A  soldier  chanced  to  set 
one  of  them  on  fire ;  the  flames  spread  rapidly  from  house  to 
house,  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  market,  through  which 
the  river  Pactolus  ran,  and  there  stood  on  their  defence.  The 
lonians,  seeing  their  numbers,  retired  to  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
in  the  night  retreated  to  the  coast.  The  Persians,  who  were 
on  this  side  of  the  Halys,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  Sardians, 
and  pursuing  the  invaders  came  up  with  and  defeated  them  at 
Ephesus.  The  Athenians  went  home,  refusing  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  war.  The  lonians  having  gone  so  far  could 
not  recede ;  they  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  reduced  Byzantion 
and  some  other  towns,  then  returning  gained  over  the  whole 
of  Caria,  and  finally  induced  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to  join  in  the 
revolt. 

Darius,  when  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  sent  for 
Histiaeus,  and  intimated  his  suspicion  of  his  being  concerned 
in  exciting  it.  Histiaeus  easily  cleared  himself  in  the  king's 
mind,  and  assuring  him  that  the  want  of  his  presence  had  been 
the  true  cause,  persuaded  him  to  let  him  go  down  to  the  coast, 
promising  to  return  to  Susa  when  he  had  re-established  tran- 
quillit3% 

Meantime,  Arty  bins,  a  Persian  general,  having  assembled 
an  army  in  Cilicia,  and  being  joined  by  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
passed  over  to  Cyprus,  in  which  the  people  of  Amathus  alone 
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obeyed  the  king.  Onesilus,  the  leader  of  the  independent 
party,  sent  to  the  lonians  for  aid.  Their  fleet  soon  appeared, 
and  engaged  and  defeated  that  of  the  Phoenicians ;  but  the 
Cypriotes,  though  Artybius  fell  by  the  hand  of  Onesilus,  were 
overcome  in  the  land-battle,  and  the  whole  island  was  again 
reduced  beneath  the  yoke  of  Persia*.  At  the  same  time  the 
other  Persian  generals  reduced  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  defeated  the  Carians  and  Milesians  at  Labranda ;  and 
Aristagoras,despairing  of  safety,  retired  to  Myrcinus  in  Thrace, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  people 
of  the  country.  (01.  70,  4.) 

The  whole  force  of  Persia  in  these  parts  was  now  turned 
against  Miletus.  A  fleet  of  six  hundred  triremes  came  from 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  and  Egypt,  and  a  numerous  army 
advanced  against  it  by  land.  The  Milesians  resolved  merely 
to  defend  their  walls,  and  only  to  try  the  chance  of  a  naval 
engagement.  Miletus,  Myus,  Erythrae,  Priene,  Teos  and  Pho- 
caea  sent  among  them  123  ships,  of  which  Miletus  furnished 
80;  Chios  sent  100,  Lesbos  70,  Samos  60  ;  in  all  353  triremes 
were  assembled  at  the  isle  of  Lade  before  the  port  of  Miletus. 
The  Persian  leaders,  fearing  the  number  of  the  Greek  ships, 
called  together  the  expelled  tyrants  of  the  cities  who  were  in 
their  camp,  and  urged  them  to  try  to  detach  their  former  sub- 
jects from  the  confederacy.  They  therefore  sent  secretly, 
giving  them  terrific  accounts  of  the  evils  that  awaited  them 
in  case  of  defeat ;  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  the  lonians 
Avould  not  resign  their  liberty  without  at  least  a  struggle. 

Dionysius,  who  commanded  one  of  the  three  triremes  which 
Phocaea  had  furnished,  promised  the  lonians,  if  they  would 
follow  his  directions,  to  render  them  superior  to  the  enemy. 
They  assented,  and  every  day  he  made  them  get  on  board  of 
their  ships  and  put  out  to  sea  and  exercise.     They  bore  this 

*  Herodotus  says  that  the  defeat  was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Salaminian  war-chariots.  This  is  the  last  time  we  hear  of 
these  vehicles  in  Grecian  warfare.  They  may,  however,  have  belonged  to 
Asiatic  rather  than  Grecian  warfare.  See  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
p.  498,  2nd  edit. 
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labour  for  seven  days,  but  at  length  declaring  that  slavery  to 
the  Persians  would  be  more  tolerable  than  such  hardship,  they 
positively  refused  to  go  on  board  any  more,  and  setting  up 
tents  in  the  isle  lived  there  at  their  ease.  The  Samian  leaders, 
it  is  said,  seeing  them  acting  thus,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  re- 
presentations of  i^acus  their  former  tyrant,  and  agreed  to  de- 
sert the  lonians.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  all  the  Samian 
ships  but  eleven  turned  and  fled  ;  the  Lesbians,  who  were  next, 
then  followed  their  example,  as  also  did  some  of  the  lonians. 
The  Chians  fought  bravely  and  lost  most  of  their  ships,  the 
rest  they  ran  ashore  at  Mycale;  but  as  they  were  going  home 
by  land,  they  came  by  night  near  Ephesus,  where  the  women 
were  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria;  the  Ephesians, 
taking  them  for  robbers,  who  had  come  to  carry  off  the  women, 
fell  on  them,  and  the  brave  Chians  perished  by  their  hands. 
Dionysius,  knowing  that  his  country  would  be  enslaved,  would 
not  return.  He  made  sail  for  Phoenicia,  where  he  captured 
several  merchant-vessels,  and  then  going  to  Sicily  exercised 
piracy  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans,  always  spa- 
ring Greek  vessels. 

Miletus  was  now  attacked  by  sea  and  by  land.  It  was  taken 
(01.  71,  3.)  in  the  sixth  year  after  its  revolt,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  transplanted  by  king  Darius  to  Ampe  on  the  Tigris, 
at  the  head  of  the  Erythraean  sea  or  Persian  gulf.  Such  of 
the  Milesians  as  escaped  joined  a  portion  of  the  Samians  who 
would  not  live  under  the  tyranny  of  ^acus,  and  going  to  Si- 
cily made  themselves  masters  of  Zancle.  The  whole  of  the  re- 
volted towns  were  reduced  one  after  the  other  by  the  Persian 
arms,  and  the  struggle  for  independence  terminated. 

We  must  now  relate  the  fate  of  Histiasus,  the  author  of  the 
revolt.  On  coming  to  Sardes  and  finding  himself  suspected 
by  Artaphernes,  he  fled  away  by  night  and  got  over  to  Chios. 
He  then  tried  to  recover  his  former  power  in  Miletus,  but  the 
people  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty  would  not  admit 
him,  and  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  in  an  attempt  which 
he  made  on  the  town  by  night.  He  then  went  to  Lesbos, 
where  the  people  gave  him  eight  triremes,  with  which  he  sailed 
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to  Byzantion  and  captured  the  Ionian  vessels  coming  from 
the  Pontus.  When  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  lonians,  he 
made  sail  for  Chios,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Lesbians  reduced 
that  isle.  Immediately  after  he  attacked  the  isle  of  Thasos, 
but  hearing  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  reducing  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  he  returned  to  the  defence  of  Chios  and  Lesbos.  His 
troops  being  in  want  of  food,  he  led  them  over  to  the  main- 
land to  seize  the  corn  on  the  plains  of  Mysia;  but  Harpagus, 
the  Persian  commander,  fell  upon  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  and 
Histiaeus  himself  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  was  brought  to 
Sardes,  where  he  was  instantly  put  to  death  by  Artaphernes, 
and  his  head  was  sent  to  Susa.  Darius,  mindful  of  his  former 
services,  gave  it  an  honourable  sepulture,  and  severely  blamed 
those  who  had  put  him  to  death. 

Artaphernes  now  (01.  71,  4.)  regulated  the  tributes  of  the 
Greek  cities*,  but  the  amount  was  not  raised.  He  also  pro- 
hibited their  making  war  on  and  plundering  each  other,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

The  following  spring  (01.  72,  l.f),  Mardonius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas,  and  nephew  of  king  Darius,  to  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters he  was  lately  married,  came  down  to  the  sea-coast  with 
a  large  army.  In  Cilicia  he  got  aboard  of  the  fleet,  leaving  his 
army  to  proceed  by  land  ;  and  as  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Ionia  he  re-established  the  democracies  in  the  cities — probably 
with  a  view  to  attaching  the  people  to  the  Persian  monarchy. 
Having  put  the  army  across  the  Hellespont,  he  advanced, 
professing  to  be  about  to  take  vengeance  on  Eretria  and 
Athens.  He  reduced  the  isle  of  Thasos  and  Macedonia  ;  but 
his  fleet  being  greatly  shattered  in  doubling  Mount  Athos,  and 
his  army  having  suffered  and  himself  being  wounded  in  a  night- 
attack  of  the  Thracian  Bryges,  he  returned  to  Asia  after  ha- 
ving subdued  that  people. 

*  '*  Which,"  says  Herodotus  (vi.  42),  "  they  still  pay,"  i,  e.  toward  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

t  The  year  of  the  secession  of  the  Roman  Plebs  to  the  Sacred  Mount. 
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The  conquest  of  Greece  was  now  become  the  favourite  object 
c^  the  Persian  monarch's  ambition.  He  was  probably  well  in- 
structed of  the  state  of  parties  there,  and  expected  that  some 
states  would  be  induced  to  yield  a  voluntary  submission  to  his 
yoke.  Accordingly,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  he  sent  (Ol. 
72,  2.)  heralds  demanding  earth  and  water,  which  were  given 
by  some  of  the  continental  states,  and  by  all  the  islands,  parti- 
cularly ^gina.  The  Athenians,  who  instantly  suspected  that 
the  object  of  the  i^vginetans  was  to  overcome  them  with  Per- 
sian aid,  sent  to  Sparta  to  complain  of  this  their  treachery  to 
Greece.  King  Cleomenes  forthwith  passed  over  to  iEgina  to 
seize  the  guilty  persons;  but  his  colleague  Demaratus  had  se- 
cretly furnished  the  -^^ginetans  with  an  excuse  for  refusing 
compliance  with  his  demands,  and  he  retired,  meditating  ven- 
geance on  Demaratus,  which  he  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner. 

Ariston,  the  father  of  Demaratus,  had  by  stratagem  obtain- 
ed for  himself  the  beautiful  wife  of  his  friend  Agetos.  When 
her  first  child  by  him  was  born,  a  servant  ran  to  announce  it 
to  him  as  he  was  sitting  with  the  Ephors.  Reckoning  and 
finding  that  her  ten  months  were  not  accomplished,  he  incon- 
siderately cried  out,  "  Then  it  is  not  mine."  No  further 
notice,  however,  m  as  taken  at  the  time,  and  Demaratus  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne.  But  now  Cleomenes  incited  Leo- 
tychides,  of  the  same  house  with  Demaratus,  to  call  his  legiti- 
macy in  question.  The  matter  was,  as  usual,  referred  to  the 
Delphian  oracle,  and  Cleomenes  induced  one  of  the  principal 
men  at  Delphi  to  use  his  influence  with  the  priestess  to  pro- 
cure a  response  such  as  he  desired.     Demaratus  was  accord- 

*  Herod,  vi.  104-136. 
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ingly  declared  not  to  be  of  the  blood  of  Hercules,  and  was 
deposed,  and  his  place  given  to  Leotychides.  He  became  a 
private  Spartan  ;  but  fired  by  an  insult  offered  him  by  his  suc- 
cessor, he  left  Lacedaiinon,  and  finding  himself  still  persecuted 
by  the  Spartans,  he  passed  over  to  Asia,  where  king  Darius 
received  him  joyfully,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  Persia, 
gave  him  lands  and  towns  for  his  support. 

The  two  kings  now  went  to  ^Egina,  and  caused  ten  of  the 
principal  people  to  be  surrendered  to  them.  These  they  gave 
to  their  enemies,  the  Athenians,  to  keep  in  safe  custody.  After 
the  death  of  Cleomenes,  the  i^ginetans  accused  Leotychides 
before  the  Spartans,  and  he  M'as  obliged  to  obtain  the  release 
of  the  prisoners  from  the  Athenians. 

The  guilty  conspiracy  against  Demaratus  did  not  pass  un- 
punished. It  came  to  light ;  the  Delphian  was  forced  to  fly ; 
the  priestess  was  deprived  of  her  office;  Cleomenes  fled  to 
Thessaly,  and  thence  to  Arcadia,  where  he  sought  to  excite 
war  against  his  country.  The  Spartans  recalled  him;  but  ere 
long  he  went  mad,  and  having  procured  a  knife  while  in  con- 
finement, he  cut  off  his  own  flesh  and  died.  Leotychides,  ha- 
ving been  sent  with  an  army  to  Thessaly  against  the  Aleuads, 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  taking  bribes,  and  being  accused  at 
Sparta,  and  fearing  a  condemnation,  he  fled  to  Tegea,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  Persian  monarch  had  now  completed  his  preparations 
for  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  A  large  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Datis  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes  a  Persian,  son  of  the 
king's  brother  of  the  same  name,  was  assembled  in  Cilicia. 
(01.  72,  3.)  A  fleet  of  six  hundred  triremes  and  a  number  of 
horse-transports,  furnished  by  the  maritime  subject  states, 
there  took  the  troops  on  board.  They  sailed  along  the  coast 
northwards  to  the  isle  of  Samos ;  then  crossing  the  Icarian 
sea,  directed  their  course  to  the  isle  of  Naxos,  where  they 
burned  the  town  and  the  temples,  and  enslaved  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  they  found,  the  greater  part  having  fled  to  the 
mountains.  On  coming  to  Delos,  and  finding  that  the  inha- 
bitants had  retired  to  Tenos,  Datis  sent  to  inform  them  that 
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Ihey  need  not  fear,  as  the  king's  command  and  liis  own  feel- 
ings forbade  him  to  injure  the  place  "  where  the  two  gods  were 
born*."  He  burned  there  three  hundred  talents  of  incense 
on  the  altar.  Having  received  the  submission  and  hostages  of 
the  Cyclad  isles,  the  Persian  commanders  steered  for  Euboea, 
where  they  landed,  and  forced  the  city  of  Carystus  to  submit. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Eretria,  whose  people,  hearing  of  their 
approach,  sent  to  the  Athenians  for  aid.  The  four  thousand 
colonists  at  Chalcisf  were  ordered  to  go  to  their  assistance;  but 
as  they  were  coming  they  were  informed  by  the  principal  man 
of  the  town  that  a  large  party  of  the  Eretrians  were  for  sur- 
render, and  he  advised  them  to  reserve  themselves  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  country.  They  therefore  retired,  and  passed 
over  to  Oropus. 

After  a  siege  of  seven  days,  Eretria  was  betrayed  to  the 
Persians ;  its  temples  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  its  inha- 
bitants reduced  to  slavery  J.  By  the  advice  of  Hippias,  who 
was  with  them,  the  Persians  then  passed  over  to  Marathon,  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  where  a  plain  of  some  extent  would  per- 
mit their  cavalry  to  act  with  advantage. 

At  Athens,  meantime,  all  was  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. The  command  was  committed  to  the  ten  generals  (one 
from  each  phyle)  and  the  Polemarch  Archon.  A  swift  cou- 
rier, named  Pheidippides,  was  sent  to  summon  aid  from  Sparta; 
and  on  the  second  day,  though  the  distance  was  more  than 
nine  hundred  stadia,  he  reached  that  town.  The  Spartans 
readily  promised  their  assistance,  but  it  was  only  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month,  and  it  was  their  custom  never  to  march  from 


*  Apollo  and  Artemis,  whom  he  therefore  regarded  as  the  gods  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 

f  See  page  72. 

%  Plato  (Laws,  iii.  §  14,  Menexenus,  §  10.  Bekk.)  says  that  the  Persians 
dragged  {kaayiivevaav)  the  island.  Of  this  Herodotus  says  nothing,  and  it 
is  not  likely.  The  historian  (vi.  31.)  thus  describes  the  process  of  rf/v/^^'/n^ : 
the  soldiers  taking  hands  extended  themselves  in  a  line  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
thus  marched  from  one  end  of  an  island  to  the  other,  so  that  nothing  could 
escape  them,  and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  like  wild  beasts. 
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home  but  at  the  full  ol"  the  moon.    They  therefore  were  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  defer  their  departure  for  five  days. 

The  Athenians  meantime  had  advanced  to  Marathon,  about 
two  hundred  stadia  from  their  city.  They  halted  at  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  whole  militarj^ 
population  of  their  faithful  allies  the  Platasans :  for  this  peo- 
ple, who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Cithaeron,  in  Boeotia,  being  hard 
pressed  by  their  ambitious  neighbours  the  Thebans,  had  (01. 
63,  2.)  offered  king  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  put 
themselves  under  their  protection  ;  but  they  represented  to 
them  that,  on  account  of  the  distance,  they  could  not  always 
come  to  their  aid,  and  advised  them  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  ; 
and  this  they  did,  says  Herodotus,  not  out  of  regard  to  the 
Athenians,  but  that  they  might  be  embroiled  with  the  Thebans. 
The  Platseans  did  as  directed,  and  the  friendship  and  fidelity 
between  tiiem  and  their  patrons  was  most  enduring  and  highly 
honourable  to  both  parties. 

Among  the  Athenian  generals  was  Miltiades,  who  had  been 
tyrant  of  the  Athenian  colony  at  the  Chersonese,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  advised  the  lonians  to  loosen  the  bridge  on  the  la- 
ter. To  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Persians,  he  had  fled 
back  to  Athens,  where  his  family  was  of  consequence,  and  re- 
sumed his  rights  of  citizenship :  his  enemies  there  accused  him 
of  having  held  the  tyranny,  but  the  people  acquitted  him,  and 
now  had  chosen  him  one  of  the  ten  generals.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Per^^ians  and  their  tactics  and  mode  of  fighting,  had,  of 
course,  influenced  them  in  their  choice. 

In  the  council  of  war  which  was  held,  the  opinions  were  di- 
vided equally ;  IMiltiades  and  four  others  being  for  engaging, 
the  rest  for  delay.  The  casting  vote  lay  with  the  polemarch 
Callimachus.  Miltiades  urged  on  him  the  danger  of  delay,  as 
in  such  case  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  dissension  would 
break  out,  and  a  portion  of  the  people  inedise*,  and  that  then 
their  reduction  under  the  yoke  of  Hippias  would  be  inevitable. 

*  Mr]ciZ,ia.  We  use  this  verb  and  the  substantive  medism  (fitjSi(rfibs)  for 
the  act  of  siding  with  the  Persians.  The  Medes  seem  at  this  time  to  have 
been  better  known  than  the  Persians. 
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Callimachus  was  convinced,  and  he  gave  bis  vote  for  imme- 
diate action.  Aristeides  and  the  other  generals  who  had  voted 
on  the  same  side,  wlien  their  day  of  command  (for  they  took 
it  by  turns)  came,  resigned  it  to  Miltiades,  who  however  would 
not  engage  till  his  own  day  was  come. 

On  that  day  Miltiades  drew  up  his  forces  in  line  of  battle. 
The  Polemaix'h,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  commanded  the  right 
wing,  the  Athenians  extended  thence  in  order  of  their  phyles, 
and  the  Plata}ans  formed  the  left  wing.  To  give  the  greater 
extent  to  his  front,  Miltiades  diminished  the  number  of  ranks 
in  the  centre,  while  he  increased  those  of  the  wings.  The 
enemy  was  now  also  in  battle  array,  the  Persians  and  Sacians 
forming  the  centre.  The  distance  between  the  armies  was 
eight  stadia.  The  sacrifices  proving  favourable,  the  Athenians 
advanced  running,  probably  to  give  more  force  to  their  charge, 
or  to  escape  the  Persian  arrows.  The  Persians,  deeming  them 
mad,  received  th^ir  charge,  and  broke  and  pursued  the  Greek 
centre ;  but  the  Greek  wings  were  victorious,  and  instead  of 
pursuing  they  turned,  and  engaged  and  defeated  those  who 
had  broken  their  centre.  The  Barbarians  iied  to  their  ships, 
abandoning  their  camp,  which  became  the  prey  of  the  victors, 
and  seven  of  the  ships  also  were  taken  *.  On  the  side  of  the 
Pei-slans  six  thousand  four  hundred  men  fell ;  the  Athenians 
are  said  to  have  lost  but  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  :  the  pole- 
march  Callimachus  was  among  the  slain.  The  Persians,  having 
taken  on  board  their  Eretrian  captives,  whom  they  had  left 
in  a  small  island,  sailed  round  Cape  Sunion  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  Athens ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  port  of  Pha- 
leron  near  the  city,  they  saw  that  the  troops  were  prepared  to 
meet  them  ;  for  the  Athenian  commanders,  suspecting  their 

•  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  absurd  exaggerations  in  which  the 
later  writers  indulgetl.  Herodotus  (vi.  114.)  relates  that  an  Athenian 
named  Cynaegeiru;:,  having  laid  hold  of  the  stern  of  one  of  the  ships,  the 
Persians  cut  off  his  hand  with  an  axe.  Ephorus,  or  some  other  writer,  who 
is  followed  by  Justin  (ii.  9.),  to  augment  the  marvel,  added,  tliat  when  his 
right  hand  was  struck  off  he  grasped  the  ship  with  his  left,  and  that  also 
being  cut  off  he  seized  it  with  his  teeth  I 
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design,  had  led  back  all  the  phyles  but  one,  which  remained 
under  Aristeides  to  guard  the  booty  and  prisoners*.  The 
Persians  thus  baffled  returned  to  Asia.  The  Eretrians  were 
sent  to  Darius,  who  settled  them  at  a  place  named  Ardericca, 
in  the  land  of  the  Cissians. 

After  the  full  moon  two  thousand  Lacedaemonians  came  to 
Athens,  having  marched  nine  hundred  stadia  in  three  days. 
Finding  the  battle  over,  they  went  to  Marathon  to  look  at  the 
bodies  of  the  Barbariansfj  and  then  returned  home  praising 
the  valour  of  the  Athenians. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Athenians,  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon  were  buried  in  a  mound  on  the  spot,  and 
pillars  were  set  up  inscribed  with  their  names  and  their  phyles. 
Another  mound  contained  the  bodies  of  the  Plataeans  and  the 
slaves  I .  Neither  mound  nor  pillar  marked  the  burial-place 
of  the  Persians.  In  after-times  the  Marathonians  worshiped 
the  slain  as  heroes,  and  with  them  a  hero  named  Echetlseos  ; 
for  it  was  said,  that  in  the  fight  there  appeared  a  man  of  rus- 
tic mien,  armed  with  a  plough,  with  which  he  did  great  scathe 
to  the  Barbarians.  After  the  battle  he  was  seen  no  more, 
and  the  oracle,  being  consulted,  directed  them  to  honour  the 
hero  Echetlaeos.  It  was  also  believed  in  after-times  that  at 
night  might  be  heard  by  wayfarers  on  the  plain  of  Marathon 
the  neighing  of  the  Persian  war-steeds,  and  the  clash  and  clang 
of  the  arms  of  warriors  engaged  in  the  fray  ;  but  no  visible 
object  met  the  eye  of  the  astonished  listener  §. 

It  is  possible  that  the  details  of  this  memorable  battle  may 
have  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  reader ;  but  its 

*  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  5. 

f  This  was  the  general  Greek  name  for  all  people  but  themselves.  The 
Romans  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  and  Persians  were  Barbarians  in  their  view. 

X  Pausanias,  i.  32,  3.  The  slaves,  if  any  were  there,  were  probably  a 
part  of  the  Plataean  forces. 

§  Pans,  ut  sup.  The  same  is  told  of  the  plain  of  Munda  in  Spain,  where 
Julius  Caesar  defeated  the  younger  Pompeius. — See  Mendoza,  Giierra  de 
Granada,  p.  320.  At  the  present  day  the  shouting  and  the  blows  of  the 
warriors  at  Marathon  sound  so  loud  in  fancy's  ear,  that  the  shepherds  aban- 
don their  flocks  and  seek  shelter.  See  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  i.  p.  349. 
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importance  must  be  estimated  by  its  effects  :  it  taught  the 
Greeks  their  superiority  in  the  field  over  the  Orientals,  and 
led  to  those  victories  which  checked  the  westward  progress  of 
the  Persian  arms.  The  honest  historian  whom  we  have  fol- 
lowed docs  not  tell  what  the  numbers  were  on  each  side ;  the 
Latin  biographer  Cornelius  Nepos  and  other  late  writers  state 
that  of  the  Athenians  at  nine  thousand,  of  the  Piataeans  at 
one  thousand  men — probably  the  true  number.  These  were 
all  hoplites,  for  Herodotus  asserts  that  they  had  neither  horse 
nor  light  troops.  This  biographer  also  gives  details  of  the 
battle  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  He  tells  us 
that  Miltiades  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
having  its  flanks,  and  apparently  its  front,  protected  by  felled 
trees,  where  he  sustained  the  charge  of  the  Persians.  Now, 
that  the  Athenians  were  the  assailants  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  trees  fit  for  the  purpose  grew  in  that 
part  of  Attica,  a  country  remarkably  bare  of  timber.  Details 
given  by  late  writers  must,  we  warn  the  reader,  be  always 
received  with  very  great  caution. 

This  important  victory  of  Marathon  justly  gained  Miltiades 
great  influence  at  Athens ;  and  when  (Ol.  72,  4-.)  he  asked  the 
j>eople  to  give  him  seventy  triremes,  with  the  necessary  men 
and  money,  to  go  on  an  expedition  which  would  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state,  they  granted  them  at  once.  It 
was  probably  his  design  to  make  the  isles  pay  for  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Medes ;  private  vengeance,  it  is  said,  made  him 
sail  first  to  Paros,  where  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  demanding 
one  hundred  talents  as  the  price  of  safety.  Having  wasted 
the  country  and  besieged  the  town  in  vain  during  twenty- 
six  days,  he  retired,  and  on  his  return  to  Athens  popular  in- 
dignation was  high  against  him,  and  Xanthippus,  the  son  of 
Ariphron,  and  others  accused  him  capitally  for  the  deception 
he  had  practised  on  the  people.  As  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  thigh  during  the  siege  of  Paros,  he  was  unable  to 
defend  himself;  but  he  was  brought  in  his  bed  into  the  assem- 
bly, and  liis  friends,  by  reminding  the  people  of  the  eminent 
services  he  had  done  the  state,  caused  the  capital  charge  to  be 
dismissed.     He  was  condemned,  however,  to  pay  the  usual 
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fine  of  fifty  talents  ;  but  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  his 
son  Cimon  paid  the  fine*. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  this  conduct  of  the  Athenians  as  an 
instance  of  flagrant  ingratitude  ;  but  before  we  condemn,  we 
should  be  sure  that  we  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Public  men  are  seldom  actuated  by  a  pure  and  disinterested 
love  of  their  country,  and  if  on  one  occasion,  in  their  pursuit 
of  their  own  glory,  they  have  chanced  to  render  it  some  signal 
service,  it  surely  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  should 
procure  indemnity  for  future  transgressions.  Public  life,  like 
private  life,  must  be  pure  in  its  whole  course,  or  praise  and 
reward  will  be  converted  into  blame  and  punishment. 

In  the  case  of  Miltiades,  we  are  to  recollect  that  he  had 
more  at  stake  than  any  one  else  at  Marathon,  for  the  Persians 
regarded  him  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and  would  have  dealt 
with  him  accordingly.  He  certainly  showed  more  military  skill 
than  some  of  his  colleagues ;  but  in  true  patriotism  he  was 
perhaps  exceeded  by  the  Polemarch.  There  does  not  appear 
any  strong  party-virulence  in  the  prosecution  of  him,  which 
was  conducted  by  one  of  the  leading  men  at  Athens  ;  he  was 
in  effect  only  treated  like  any  other  citizen  f. 

Two  rival  statesmen  now  appear  on  the  scene  at  Athens, 
Aristeides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Themistocles  the  son 
of  Neocles.  The  former,  of  noble  birth  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Cleisthenes.  moderate  and  disinterested  in  his  charac- 
ter, leaned  to  the  aristocratic  principle  ;  his  rival,  of  inferior 
birth  (his  mother  being  a  foreigner),  courted  more  the  people  : 
in  integrity  and  moral  dignity  of  character,  he  was  as  infe- 
rior to  his  rival  as  in  birth  ;  but  his  brilliant  qualities  gained 

*  Plutarch  (Cimon,  4.)  and  Nepos  (Milt.,  7.)  say  that  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  where  he  died;  Plato  (Gorgias,  §  153,  Bekk.)  says  that  the  people 
voted  to  cast  him  into  the  pit  named  the  Barathron  to  perish,  and  that  the 
sentence  would  have  been  executed  had  it  not  been  for  the  Prytanes,  or  pre- 
sidents of  the  assembly.  This  last  account  is  not  very  probable,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  authority  of  those  two  careless  biographers  be  suflBcient  to 
justify  us  in  attributing  to  the  Athenians  (who  were  not  a  cruel  people)  the 
inhumanity  of  casting  a  man  with  a  mortified  limb  into  prison. 

f  The  same  political  rivalry  probably  however  prevailed  between  Miltia- 
des and  Xanthippus  as  between  their  sons  Cimon  and  Pericles. 
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the  pt^ople,  and  his  influence  soon  became  considerable  in  the 
^tate. 

Aristeides,  who  was  styled  the  Just,  directed  Ins  attention 
chiefly  to  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  he  more  than 
once  was  chosen  archon.  Thcmistocles  sought  the  more  showy 
station  of  military  command.  After  the  deatli  of  Miltiades, 
he  obtained  the  command  of  a  fleet,  and  he  reduced  the  Cyclad 
isles  to  submission.  While  others  fondly  deemed  that  the  vic- 
tory at  Marathon  had  ended  the  projects  of  the  Medcs  against 
Greece,  he,  as  doubtless  did  many  others,  saw  in  it  only  the  pre- 
1  ude  to  greater  conflicts,  for  which  it  behoved  Athens  to  prepare. 
Aware  that  her  situation  and  character  did  not  qualify  her  to 
be  a  land-power,  he  sought  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  navy.  To  speak  of  the  distant 
dangers  from  Persia  he  knew  would  be  idle,  but  the  enmity  to 
.'Egina  might,  he  saw,  be  turned  to  advantage.  In  the  very 
year  that  Miltiades  went  against  Paros  while  Aristeides  was 
archon,  he  induced  the  people  to  consent  to  the  produce  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  which  used  to  be  divided  among 
them,  being  devoted  to  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  and  they 
soon  had  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes  afloat  in  their  har- 
bours. The  influence  of  Thcmistocles  was  ere  long  so  great, 
that  he  was  able  to  turn  the  weapon  of  ostracism  against  his 
rival,  and  Aristeides  was  obliged  to  go  into  honourable  banish- 
ment *. 


CHAPTER  XI.  t 

Mirch  of  Xerxes. — Preparations  of  the  Greeks. — Battle  of  Thermopylae. — 
Battle  of  the  Arteniision. — Attempt  on  Delphi. 

01.  73,  4-75,  1.     B.C.  485-480. 

What  Thcmistocles  had  foreseen  came  to  pass.  It  is  not  in  the 
character  of  despotic  princes  to  give  over  a  contest  because 
their  arms   have  received  a  check.     Darius  was  bent  more 

*  Pluf.  Themist.  4. 

t  Herod,  vii.-viii.  39;  Diodorus  xi.  1-14  ;  Plut.  Theniistocles. 
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than  ever  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece  ;  and  during  three 
years,  troops  and  ships,  stores  and  corn,  were  collected  for 
another  and  a  greater  armament  against  that  country.  But 
when  all  was  nearly  ready,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Egypt, 
and  then  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  throne  between 
his  sons  called  his  thoughts  away  from  Greece.  Having  ar- 
ranged the  succession,  he  was  preparing  for  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  when  death  surprised  him  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign.  (01.  73,  4.) 

Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  His  first  thoughts  were 
directed  to  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  and  he  gave  but  little  heed 
to  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  but  Mardonius,  his  hot  and  ambi- 
tious cousin,  kept  urging  him  to  the  subjugation  of  Europe ; 
the  Peisistratids  were  also  at  the  court  of  Susa,  and  showed 
oracles  portending  conquests  to  the  arms  of  Persia;  and  en- 
voys from  the  Aleuads,  the  princes  of  Thessaly,  who  feared 
for  their  own  power  from  the  growth  of  republican  principles 
in  Greece,  called  on  him  to  come  and  receive  their  submission. 
The  young  monarch  lent  an  ear  to  these  inducements,  and  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  the  Egyptians  having  been  re- 
duced to  obedience,  he  assembled  a  council  to  consider  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  (01.74,  1.) 

The  king  spoke,  enumerating  the  injuries  which  the  realm 
had  sustained  from  the  Greeks,  and  drawing  a  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  which  a  conquest  of  this  people.  Mho  were 
the  only  impediment  to  that  of  Europe,  would  give  the  empire. 
He  was  followed  by  Mardonius,  speaking  slightingly  of  the 
Greeks,  and  dwelling  on  the  facility  of  the  enterprise.  But 
on  the  other  side  rose  Artabanus,  brother  of  Darius  and  uncle 
of  the  king,  who  showed  the  danger,  the  difficuhy,  and  the 
folly  of  the  expedition.  Xerxes  kindled  in  wrath,  and  was  only 
withheld  from  injuring  him  by  respect  for  his  father's  brother. 
The  council  broke  up  :  dreams  at  night  came  to  the  monarch 
and  to  Artabanus ;  and  the  latter,  convinced  that  the  war  was 
the  will  of  Heaven,  ceased  to  oppose  it*. 

*  The  whole  .iccount  of  the  councils  and  affairs  of  Persia  given  by  He- 
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Three  years  were  still  employed  in  making  preparations  for 
the  conquest  of  Europe.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  con- 
veyed by  the  maritime  subjects  of  the  empire  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  and  laid  up  in  the  towns  there.  A  ship-canal,  wide 
enough  to  let  two  triremes  go  abreast,  was  cut  across  the 
isthmus,  of  seven  stadia  in  width,  which  connects  Mount 
Athos  with  the  mainland  ;  cables  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  bridges  of  boats  were  brought  from  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia. 

At  length  (01.  74,  4.)  the  immense  army  of  the  lord  of  the 
East  was  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Cappadocia.  The  monarch 
set  forth  from  Susa,  and  at  its  head  crossed  the  Halys,  marched 
through  Phrygia,  and  came  to  Celaense  in  Lydia,  where  he 
and  his  entire  army  were  entertained  by  a  Lydian  of  noble 
birth  named  Pytheas,  who  offered  the  whole  of  his  immense 
wealth  for  the  war ;  but  Xerxes  generously  added  to  the 
riches  he  would  not  accept.  The  host  moved  thence  to  Sardes, 
where  the  king  passed  the  winter.  While  there  he  sent  heralds 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  but  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  demanding 
earth  and  water,  and  ordering  them  to  prepare  a  dinner  for 
the  king. 

Meanwhile  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  were  bridging 
over  the  Hellespont,  at  Abydos,  where  the  breadth  is  seven 
stadia ;  but  a  tempest  came  on  and  broke  their  work  asunder. 
Then,  say  the  Greeks,  Xerxes  kindled  in  ire ;  he  ordered  the 
heads  of  those  who  were  over  the  work  to  be  cut  off,  and  he 
sent  persons  charged  to  give  three  hundred  lashes  to  the  un- 
ruly Hellespont,  to  cast  into  it  a  pair  of  golden  fetters,  to  re- 
buke it  for  its  insolence,  and  to  say  that  the  king  would  pass 
whether  it  would  or  not.  The  bridge  was  then  renewed  and 
completed.  It  was  built  in  the  following  manner.  On  the 
side  next  the  Propontis  (whence  the  stream  flows)  they  ranged 
three  hundred  and  sixty  triremes  and  fifty-oar  vessels  length- 
ways across  the  stream,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  on 

rodotus  has  such  an  Oriental  air  and  is  so  like  what  may  be  seen  in  the 
Shah-Nameh,  that  he  must  have  derived  it  from  Persian  authorities. 

F 
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the  other  side  facing  down  it ;  all  were  secured  by  anchors, 
and  cables  were  stretched  along  them.  Three  narrow  passages 
were  left  for  small  vessels.  The  whole  was  made  fast  to  the 
shore  on  either  side  by  thick  cables.  Pieces  of  timber,  sawn 
to  the  due  length,  were  laid  along  the  cables ;  over  these  were 
spread  branches  of  trees  and  brushwood,  which  were  covered 
with  earth,  and  bulwarks  were  raised  along  each  side,  lest  the 
sight  of  the  sea  should  terrify  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  *. 

In  the  following  spring  (01.  75,  l.)t  Xerxes  led  his  host  from 
Sardes.  As  he  was  setting  forth  the  sun  became  eclipsed,  which 
the  Magians  said  portended  to  Greece  the  failure  (eclipse)  of 
their  cities  before  the  king,  a  response  which  filled  the  monarch 
with  joy.  Ere  he  departed,  Pytheas  came  before  him  and  prayed 
him,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  to  allow  the  eldest  of 
his  five  sons  to  remain  with  him.  The  despot  was  inflamed 
with  ire,  and  telling  Pytheas  that  his  hospitality  alone  saved 
his  other  sons,  he  had  the  eldest  seized  and  cut  in  two,  and 
the  army  marched  between  the  severed  parts  of  his  body;}:. 

The  order  of  the  march  was  as  follows.  First  went  the 
beasts  of  burden  and  the  baggage-drivers ;  then  a  mass  of 
troops  of  various  nations,  without  any  certain  order;  1000 
chosen  Persian  horsemen  followed;  after  these  came  1000 
chosen  spearmen,  carrying  their  spears  points  downwards  ; 
next  were  led  ten  stately  Nissean  horses  §  richly  caparisoned  ; 
the  chariot  of  Zeus  (Ormuzd||)  drawn  by  ten  white  horses 
followed,  the  driver  on  foot  holding  the  reins  in  his  hands  ; 

*  There  is  some  difficulty  in  Herodotus'  description  of  this  bridge.  It 
would  appear  that  there  were  two  roads,  one  over  each  rank  of  ships.  See 
the  account  of  the  passage  presently  to  be  given. 

f  Properly  01.  74,  4  ;  but  as  it  was  B.C.  480,  we  give  the  Olympic  year 
which  commenced  the  following  midsummer.  As  we  shall  continue  this 
practice  we  beg  of  the  reader  to  keep  this  principle  in  mind. 

X  As  Herodotus  (iv.  84.)  tells  a  similar  story  of  Darius,  a  mild  and  mer- 
ciful prince,  it  is  probably  true  neither  of  him  nor  of  Xerxes. 

§   Horses  of  a  superior  breed  from  Nisa  in  Media. 

II  In  the  religious  system  of  Persia  Ormuzd  was  the  good  principle,  the 
lord  of  light  and  happiness  ;  his  opposite  was  Ahriman,  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. 
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and  then  came  the  monarch  himself,  in  a  car  drawn  by  Nisaean 
horses ;  1 000  Persian  spearmen,  of  the  noblest  families,  fol- 
lowed the  king;  1000  chosen  horsemen  succeeded  ;  then  came 
10,000  Persian  footmen,  named  the  Immortals,  1000  with 
golden,  the  remainder  with  silver  pomegranates  on  the  butts 
of  their  spears;  10,000  Persian  horse  followed.  With  an  in- 
terval of  two  stadia,  the  rest  of  the  army  came  behind. 

In  this  order  the  army  marched  through  Lydia  and  Mysia ; 
and  leaving  Mount  Ida  on  the  left,  came  to  the  Troas,  where 
the  famed  Scamander  failed  them  as  they  drank.  Xerxes  as- 
cended and  sacrificed  on  the  place  where  Troy  had  stood.  Soon 
the  host  spread  along  the  straits  of  Helle.  A  throne  of  marble 
was  set  on  an  eminence  near  Abydos,  on  which  the  king  sat 
and  viewed  the  tents  and  banners  of  the  myriads  who  marched 
at  his  command  :  men  and  horses  in  countless  numbers  covered 
the  plain  ;  the  bridge  which  joined  the  two  continents  stretched 
before  him ;  his  numerous  navy,  engaged  in  a  sham  battle, 
gratified  the  lord  of  Asia  with  its  skilful  evolutions.  As 
he  gazed,  his  heart  distended  with  pride,  and  he  gloried  in  his 
strength  :  but  soon  tears  were  seen  to  gush  from  his  eyes  : 
Artabanus  drew  nigh,  and  inquired  the  cause  :  "  I  weep," 
said  the  monarch,  "  to  think  that  a  hundred  years  hence  not 
one  of  these  will  be  alive." 

On  the  following  day,  as  the  sun  rose,  Xerxes  poured  from 
a  golden  cup  a  libation  into  the  sea,  and  prayed  the  lord  of 
day,  the  glorious  Mithra*,  to  guard  him  from  all  peril  in  his 
progress.  He  then  cast  into  the  sea  the  cup  he  held,  a  golden 
bowl  (crater),  and  a  Persian  scymitar.  Incense  fumed  all 
along  the  bridge,  which  was  strewn  with  boughs  of  myrtle. 
The  passage  then  began ;  on  the  left  side  of  the  bridge  moved 
the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  servants  ;  on  the  right,  the  troops, 
both  horse  and  foot  The  Immortals,  all  wearing  garlands,  led 
the  way;  a  mingled  host  followed.  Next  day  the  Persian 
horse  and  spearmen,  also  crowned,  passed  the  first ;  and  after 
them  the  sacred  horses  and  chariot,  the  king  himself,  the 

*  So  the  Persians  called  the  Sun-god. 

F2 
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spearmen  and  the  1000  chosen  horsemen.  Seven  days  and 
nights  lasted  this  passage  of  Asia  into  Europe,  the  lash  quick- 
ening the  pace  of  the  tardy. 

When  the  whole  host  had  passed,  the  march  was  resumed, 
the  fleet  sailing  along  the  coast.  The  waters  of  the  Melas 
failed,  like  those  of  the  Scamander.  The  host  passed  the 
Hebrus  and  reached  Doriscus ;  and  there,  where  a  wide  plain 
and  a  long  shore  extended,  the  monarch  resolved  to  number 
and  review  his  troops  and  his  navy.  The  ships  were  for  this 
purpose  all  drawn  on  shore  along  the  extensive  beach.  To 
number  the  land  troops  the  following  plan  was  devised.  A 
myriad  of  men  were  placed  in  as  close  a  manner  as  they  could 
stand,  and  a  circle  was  drawn  round  them.  They  were  then 
dismissed,  and  a  dry-stone  wall  was  built  on  the  circle  as  high 
as  a  man's  waist.  Myriad  after  myriad  the  army  entered  the 
inclosure,  and  the  w'hole  was  found  to  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  myriads ! 

The  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Cissians,  the  Bactrians,  Hyr- 
canians,  Sacians,  Arians,  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians*, 
and  other  neighbouring  peoples  were  armed  and  clad  in  nearly 
the  same  manner.  They  wore  limber  caps  named  tiaras  on 
their  heads,  tunics  with  sleeves  covered  with  iron  scales,  and 
trowsers.  They  bore  four-cornered  shields  covered  with  raw 
ox-hide  (yeppa),  short  spears,  quivers,  bows,  and  arrows  of 
reed,  and  daggers  hanging  at  the  right  side.  The  Assyrians 
wore  brazen  helmets  of  a  peculiar  fashion  ;  their  shields,  S2)ears, 
and  swords  were  like  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  their  corselets 
were  of  linen,  and  they  carried  clubs  headed  with  iron.  The 
Indians  were  clad  in  cotton,  with  bows  and  arrows  of  cane. 
The  Arabs  wore  zeine  (i^eipcu)  or  coats  reaching  to  the  feet, 
and  carried  long  bows.  The  ^Ethiopians  were  clad  in  the 
skins  of  lions  and  leopards ;  when  going  into  battle  they 
painted  their  bodies  half  red,  half  white ;  their  bows,  of  six 
feet  in  length,  were  the  peduncles  of  the  palm  leaves,  from 
which  they  shot  small  reed-arrows  headed  with  hard  stone ; 

*  All  these  last-named  nations  dwelt  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea. 
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their  short  spears  were  headed  with  antelope-horn,  and  they  car- 
ried knotty  sticks.  The  Libyans  were  clad  in  leather,  and  used 
darts  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  Paphlagonians,  Ly- 
gians,  Mariandynians,  Phrygians,  and  other  peoples  of  Lesser 
Asia  wore  helmets,  and  had  small  shields  and  spears,  with 
darts  and  swords,  and  boots  coming  half  up  the  leg.  The  Ly- 
dians  were  armed  like  the  Greeks.  The  Bithynians  had  caps 
of  fox-skin  and  fawn-skin  buskins ;  they  wore  tunics,  over 
which  were  zdrce  of  various  colours ;  they  carried  darts,  four- 
cornered  shields,  and  short  swords.  The  Moschians,  Ti- 
barenians,  Macronians,  and  Mosynoecians*,  had  helmets  of 
wood,  small  shields,  and  short  spears  with  long  heads.  The 
Colchians  and  Mares  had  shields  covered  with  hide,  wooden 
helmets,  and  short  spears :  the  Colchians  bore,  moreover, 
heavy  swords.  The  islanders  from  the  Erythraean  sea  were 
clad  and  armed  like  the  Medes :  these  were  the  infantry, — a 
hundred  and  seventy  myriads  in  number.  The  flower  of  the 
army  were  the  ten  thousand  Persians,  named  the  Immortals, 
because  their  number  was  always  kept  up  at  its  full  amount. 
They  had  peculiar  privileges,  were  richly  attired,  and  were  in 
effect  the  Guards  of  the  Persian  army :  their  leader  was  Hy- 
darnes. 

The  Persians,  Medes,  Cissians,  Bactrians  and  Caspians  fur- 
nished cavalry  armed  and  clothed  like  the  infantry.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  were  the  Sagartians,  a  Persian  tribe,  who 
gave  eight  thousand  horse ;  they  used  no  arms  but  daggers, 
but  they  carried  a  long  chain  of  leather,  with  a  noose  on  the 
end  of  itf,  which  they  flung  and  caught  men  or  horses,  whom 
they  then  despatched.  The  Indians  sent  single  horsemen,  and 
chariots  drawn  by  horses  and  wild  asses.  The  Libyans  also 
drove  war-chariots.  The  Arabians  rode  on  camels  fleet  as 
horses.  Eight  myriads  was  the  number  of  the  cavalry,  exclu- 
sive of  the  chariots  and  camels. 

*  These  nations  dwelt  between  the  Euxine  sea  and  Armenia. 

t  This  is  the  karm'aul,  or  noose,  borne  by  the  heroes  in  the  Persian  heroic 
poem  the  Shah-Nameh  of  Ferdoiisee.  See  the  tale  of  Roostem  and  Soohrab 
in  the  author's  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,  particularly  the  note  at  page  152. 
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The  Egyptians  sent  200  triremes ;  the  people  of  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia,  300;  the  Cyprians,  150;  the  Cilicians,  100; 
the  Pamphylians,  30 ;  the  Lyeians,  50 ;  the  Dorians  of  Asia, 
SO;  the  Carians,  70;  the  lonians,  100;  the  islanders,  17; 
the  ^olians,  60 ;  the  Hellespontians,  100.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  triremes  was  1207  ;  that  of  the  smaller  vessels  and  trans- 
ports was  3000.  Persians,  Medes,  and  Sacians  were  on  board 
the  triremes  to  fight  them.  The  Sidonian  ships  were  the  best; 
next  to  these  the  five  triremes  which  Artemisia,  the  brave 
queen  of  Halicarnassus,  commanded  in  person. 

When  Xerxes  had  driven  in  his  chariot  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  reviewed  his  entire  army,  he  got  on  board  a  Si- 
donian vessel,  where  he  sat  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  rowed 
along  by  the  prows  of  the  ships,  which  were  anchored  for  the 
purpose  in  a  line  four  plethra  (four  hundred  feet)  from  the 
land,  with  their  prows  turned  to  the  shore. 

The  review  being  completed,  the  word  was  given  to  set 
forward.  The  army  marched  in  three  parallel  divisions ;  the 
towns  on  the  Avay  were  ruined  by  the  quantity  of  provisions 
they  were  forced  to  supply ;  the  Lissus,  the  Echedorus,  and 
other  streams  were  drunk  dry.  All  the  tribes  of  Thrace  were 
forced  to  march  in  the  train  of  the  Great  King,  and  swell  the 
number  of  his  array.  At  length  the  host  encamped  at  the  head 
of  the  Thermaic  gulf  in  Macedonia.  Here  the  king  was  met 
by  the  heralds  whom  he  had  sent  to  Greece.  They  brought 
him  the  submissions  of  the  Thessalians,  Dolopians,  iEnians, 
Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Melians,  Phthiotic-Achasans,  Locri- 
ans,  and  of  the  Thebans  and  all  the  other  Boeotians  except  the 
Thespians  and  Plataeans. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  direct  our  view  to  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon,  whose  destruction  was  menaced  by  this  formi- 
dable host.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Xerxes  was 
about  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  East  for  the  subjugation  of 
Greece,  the  Athenians,  whose  conduct  in  this  war  we  shall  find 
to  exceed  all  praise,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
response  in  dark  and  dubious  terms  announced  the  destruction 
of  towns,  the  conflagration  of  temples.  Filled  with  terror,  they 
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implored  a  more  favourable  oracle  for  their  country.  The  god 
replied,  that  Zeus  would  only  grant  to  the  prayers  of  Pallas  the 
safety  of  the  wooden  wall,  and  announced  that  "  divine  Sala- 
mis  "  would  destroy  the  children  of  women.  This  response, 
when  brought  to  Athens,  gave  rise  to  great  doubts  as  to  its 
meaning.  Some  of  the  aged  people,  calling  to  mind  that  the 
Acropolis  had  of  old  been  surrounded  by  a  thorn-hedge,  thought 
that  it  was  the  place  of  safety  indicated,  othei-s  said  it  was  the 
fleet  that  was  meant ;  but  as  destruction  at  Salamis  seemed 
to  be  menaced,  they  advised  to  get  on  shipboard  and  fly  to 
some  distant  country.  Themistocles  said,  that  if  the  god  meant 
evil  to  Greece,  he  would  have  said  'pernicious'  (rrj^e-Xir/)  and 
not  'divine'  (deir})  Salamis,  and  that  the  oracle  was  against  the 
foe.  His  opinion  prevailed,  and  they  resolved  to  man  their 
triremes  and  fight  for  independence.  It  was  decreed  to  build 
more  ships  immediately. 

A  council  was  held  at  the  Isthmus  by  the  friends  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Hellas,  and  it  was  determined  to  call  on  the 
Argives,  the  Cretans,  the  Corcyraeans,  and  Gelon  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  to  aid  the  common  cause.  Spies  wei'e 
also  sent  to  Sardes  to  ascertain  the  real  strength  of  the  enemy. 
Tiiese  spies  were  seized  by  the  Persian  generals,  who  were 
about  to  put  them  to  death  ;  but  Xerxes  proudly  ordered  that 
they  should  be  led  through  the  host,  and  then  dismissed  in 
safety  to  tell  of  the  might  of  the  lord  of  Asia. 

The  Argives,  according  to  their  own  account,  had  sent  to 
consult  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  the  response  had  been  to  guard 
their  head  and  they  would  be  safe.  They,  however,  offered  to 
join  if  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  a  thirty  years'  truce 
with  them,  and  give  them  the  command  of  half  the  army.  The 
truce  they  required,  lest,  if  any  calamity  should  befall  them  in 
the  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  might  attack  and  conquer  them 
before  their  sons  were  grown  up.  The  Spartan  envoys  replied 
that  they  would  lay  the  truce  before  the  general  assembly  at 
Sparta ;  as  to  the  command,  as  they  had  two  kings  and  the 
Argives  but  one,  they  could  only  let  him  be  of  equal  authority 
with  them.     The  Argives  forthwith  ordered  them  to  quit  the 
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city  before  sunset.  They  deemed  it,  they  said,  better  to  obey 
the  Barbarians  than  to  yield  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  the  Argives  had  already  contracted  an 
engagement  with  Xerxes. 

The  Cretans  also  sent  to  Delphi,  and  the  god  advised  them, 
as  they  interpreted  the  response,  to  abstain  from  the  war. 
The  Corcyraeans  readily  promised  aid,  and  manned  sixty  tri^ 
remes  ;  but  they  loitered  off  the  coast  of  Messene  till  the  great 
naval  action  was  fought,  to  make  a  merit  of  it  with  the  Persian 
if  he  won,  and  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  Greeks  if  the  victory 
was  theirs,  that  adverse  winds  alone  had  prevented  them  from 
doubling  Cape  Malea  and  sharing  in  it. 

Gelon,  the  powerful  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  reminded  the  en- 
voys how,  when  he  was  in  straits  in  a  war  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, he  had  sought  aid  from  Greece  in  vain  ;  he  offered  ne- 
vertheless to  join  with  200  triremes,  10,000  hoplites,  2000 
horse,  and  6000  archers,  slingers,  and  light  horse,  and  to  sup- 
ply corn  for  the  whole  Grecian  army  during  the  war,  if  they 
would  give  him  the  supreme  command.  The  Spartan  envoy 
haughtily  refused.  Gelon  then  offered  to  be  content  with  the 
command  either  by  sea  or  by  land ;  but  the  Athenians  de- 
clared that  they  would  yield  the  command  at  sea  only  to  the 
Spartans.  Offended  at  their  haughtiness,  the  Sicilian  bade 
them  go  back  and  tell  to  Greece  that  they  had  taken  the  spring 
out  of  the  year ;  meaning  his  own  troops,  which  were  to  the 
Grecian  army  what  the  spring  is  to  the  year.  It  was  said 
however  by  the  Sicilians,  that  he  would  have  sent  aid,  but  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Thessalians  were  at  first  true  to  Greece.  They  sent  to 
the  Isthmus  requesting  that  a  body  of  troops  might  be  sent  to 
guard  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  and  offering  to  join  their  cavalry 
with  it.  This  offer  was  readily  accepted ;  ten  thousand  hop- 
lites, commanded  by  Euaenetus  a  Spartan  polemarch,  and  by 
Themistocles  the  Athenian,  got  on  shipboard,  and  landing  on 
the  coast  of  the  Phthiotic  Achaia,  marched  through  Thessaly 
to  Tempe.  But  when  Alexander  the  Macedonian  sent  to  tell 
them  that  it  was  madness  to  stay  there,  and  they  learned  also 
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that  there  was  another  entrance  from  Macedonia,  through 
Perrhaebia,  at  Gonnos,  the  Greek  commanders  re-embarked 
their  troops  and  went  back  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Thessalians, 
thus  left  to  themselves,  sought  their  safety  in  medism.  The 
council  at  the  Isthmus  then  resolved  to  guard  the  passage  at 
Thermopylae,  while  the  fleet  should  lie  at  the  Artemision  *,  or 
shore  of  Euboea,  opposite  the  bay  of  Pagasae,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Persian  fleet.  This  fleet  meantime  had  weighed 
anchor,  and  was  sailing  down  the  Thermaic  gulf.  The 
Greeks,  on  hearing  of  its  numbers,  were  seized  with  dread,  and 
leaving  the  Artemision  retired  to  the  Euripus,  the  narrow 
strait  between  Eubcea  and  Roeotia.  The  Persians  sailed  lei- 
surely between  the  isle  of  Sciathos  and  the  land,  and  anchored 
at  Sepias  and  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  Xerxes  conduct- 
ed his  troops  through  Upper  Macedonia,  entered  Thessaly  at 
Gonnos,  marched  through  it  unopposed,  and  finally  spr/ead 
his  tents  and  pavilions  in  Melis  before  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

The  historian  whose  guidance  we  follow  takes  a  survey  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Persian  monarch  while  they  are 
complete  and  unimpaired,  and  he  gives  the  following  results. 
Reckoning  200  men  to  each  of  the  1207  triremes,  their  crews 
amounted  to  241, 400  men ;  there  were  besides  30  soldiers  on 
board  of  each,  which  made  36,210.  Calculating  the  3000 
small  craft  at  80  men  a-piece,  they  carried  240,000, — in  all 
517,610  men.  There  were  1,700,000  foot,  and  80,000  horse, 
and  20,000  Libyans  and  Arabians  with  chariots  and  camels. 
The  Greeks  along  the  coasts  and  isles  of  Thrace  had  to  fur- 
nish 120  ships,  carrying  24,000  men;  and  the  Thracians, 
Macedonians  and  other  subject  peoples  increased  the  host  by 
300,000  men.  The  whole  army  of  Xerxes  therefore  amounted 
to  2,641,610  men.  The  crowd  of  camp-followers,  suttlers,  etc., 
the  women  and  eunuchs  not  included,  he  reckons  at  an  equal 
number ;  so  that  the  whole  amount  was  5,283,220  ! — a  most 
monstrous  exaggeration  of  Persian  and  Grecian  vanity  com- 

*  So  named  as  being  sacred  to  the  goddess  Artemis,  who  had  a  temple 
there.     Herod,  vii.  I/O. 
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bined,  for  Greece  never  did  and  never  could  contain  a  popula- 
tion equal  to  what  was  assembled  according  to  this  account  in 
the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  *. 

The  Persian  fleet,  the  very  first  night  it  anchored  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,  was  assailed  by  a  furious  tempest  from  the 
«ast,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  destroyed  not  less  than 
four  hundred  ships  and  a  vast  number  of  the  smaller  vessels. 
The  Greeks  on  learning  their  loss  took  courage  and  returned 
to  the  Artemision  ;  but  the  Barbarians,  as  soon  as  tiie  wind 
fell,  got  round  into  the  Pagasaean  bay  and  anchored  at  Aphetae. 
Fifteen  vessels  having  loitered  behind,  and  taking  the  Greek 
fleet  at  the  Artemision  for  their  own,  were  captured. 

A  narrow  pass  leads  from  Thessaly  into  Greece:  its  length 
is  about  five  English  miles,  its  breadth  where  narrowest  does 
not  exceed  sixty  paces.  The  west  side  of  this  pass  is  formed 
by  the  steep  declivity  of  Mount  QEta ;  marshes  and  the  sea 
bound  it  on  the  east.  About  the  middle  of  it  are  the  hot 
springs  which  give  it  its  name  of  Thermopylae,  and  a  small  plain, 
at  either  end  of  which  it  contracts  again.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  pass  was  a  wall  nearly  in  ruins,  which  liad  been 
formerly  erected  by  the  Phocians  to  defend  their  country 
against  the  Thessalians. 

When  Xerxes  reached  Thermopylae,  he  found  a  small  army 
there  ready  to  dispute  the  passage.  This  army  consisted  of 
300  Spartan  hoplites,  1000  from  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  1120 
from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  400  from  Corinth,  200  from  Phlius, 
and  80  from  Mycenae, — in  all  3100  Peloponnesians,  and  com- 
manded by  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta.  With  these 
were  700  Thespians,  and  400  Thebans  from  Bceotia ;  the 
Phocians  came  1000  in  number,  and  all  the  fighting  men  of 
the  Opuntian  Locrians.  It  was  not  expected  that  this  small 
force  would  be  able  effectually  to  resist  the  Persians ;  but  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Spartans,  as  soon  as  the  feast  of  the 
Carnea,  which  they  were  then  celebrating,  was  over,  to  march 
thither  with  all  their  powers.     It  was  not  known  that  there 

*  See  Appendix  (B.). 
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was  auother  way  over  the  mountain  into  Greece,  and  it  was 
tJiought  that  this  force  might  hold  out  a  sufficient  time. 

At  the  nearer  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  Peloponnesiaus, 
Mho  had  heard  of  the  path  over  the  mountain,  and  also  dreaded 
their  immense  numbers,  were  for  retiring  and  defending  the 
Isthmus ;  but  at  the  prayer  of  the  Phocians  and  Locrians, 
Leonidas  detained  them.  Xerxes,  on  his  side,  sent  forward  a 
horseman  to  examine  the  position  of  the  Greeks.  The  Spartans 
happening  at  that  time  to  be  posted  outside  of  the  wall  which 
they  had  repaired,  the  Persian  to  his  surprise  beheld  them 
amusing  themselves  with  gymnic  exercises  and  carefully  comb- 
ing out  their  long  hair.  The  king  asked  Demaratus,  who  was 
with  him,  the  meaning  of  this  practice,  and  he  assured  him  that 
it  denoted  their  determination  to  combat  to  death.  Xej-xes 
heeded  him  not,  and  having  waited  four  days  in  expectation 
of  their  flight,  sent  a  body  of  Medes  and  Cissians  with  orders 
to  take  them  and  bring  them  before  him;  but  after  having  con- 
tinued their  attacks  for  the  entire  day  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  loss.  The  Immortals  were  next  sent :  by  a  feigned 
flight  the  Greeks  drew  them  into  the  pass,  where  their  numbers 
could  not  avail  them,  and  then  turning  made  great  havoc  among 
them,  but  they  sustained  on  this  occasion  some  loss  themselves. 
Xerxes,  it  is  said,  leaped  from  his  throne  in  dismay  when  he 
saw  his  guards  thus  defeated.  The  following  day  the  assault 
was  renewed,  as  it  was  thought  that  a  great  number  of  the 
Greeks  must  be  disabled  by  their  wounds  ;  but  the  resistance 
was  as  vigorous  as  ever.  This  obstinate  defence  of  the  Greeks 
perplexed  the  Persian  monarch,  as  he  saw  that  his  army  might 
thus  be  destroyed  in  detail.  Treachery,  however,  soon  relieved 
him  from  his  apprehensions ;  for  a  Melian,  named  Ephialtes, 
came  and  informed  him  that  there  was  a  path  leading  over 
the  mountain,  along  which  he  offered  to  conduct  a  body  of 
Persian  troops.  Xerxes  joyfully  accepted  the  offer ;  the  Im- 
mortals were  selected  for  this  service,  and  at  night- fall  they 
set  out  under  the  guidance  of  Ephialtes. 

This  path  ran  up  the  mountain,  at  first  along  the  little  stream 
Asopus,  and  it  came  out  at  the  town  Alpenus  at  the  southern 
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end  of  the  pass.  Leonidas,  when  he  learned  its  existence,  had 
confided  the  charge  of  it  to  the  Phocians,  and  they  had  taken 
their  station  on  the  summit. 

At  break  of  day  the  Persians  reached  the  summit  unper- 
ceived ;  but  as  the  mountain  was  covered  with  trees,  and  the 
summer  air  was  perfectly  still,  the  Phocians  now  heard  the 
sound  of  their  tread  on  the  leaves  which  lay  on  the  ground. 
They  instantly  took  to  their  arms  ;  the  Persians,  who  had  not 
expected  to  meet  any  resistance,  were  daunted  at  first,  but  the 
showers  of  their  arrows  soon  drove  off"  the  Phocians,  who  re- 
tired to  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  The  Persians  then 
w^ent  down  with  all  speed  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who 
meantime  had  learned  their  impending  fate.  As  the  sooth- 
sayer Megistias  viewed  the  victims  in  the  evening,  he  told 
them  that  they  were  to  die  in  the  morning.  Deserters  arrived 
during  the  night  with  tidings  of  the  treason  ;  at  daybreak  the 
sentinels  came  down  from  the  mountain  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  the  foes.  Leonidas  saw  that  all  was  over,  and  he 
deemed  it  useless  to  squander  blood  in  vain  :  himself  and  his 
Spartans  must  remain  and  fall,  for  their  laws  forbade  retreat; 
the  Thebans,  as  their  state  had  medised,  he  resolved  should 
share  their  fate  ;  the  rest  he  desired  to  return  to  their  homes. 
All  obeyed  except  the  gallant  Thespians,  who  would  not  quit 
the  Spartans.  The  Thebans  remained  against  their  will.  The 
soothsayer,  an  Acarnanian,  would  stay,  but  he  sent  home  his 
only  son. 

In  the  morning  Xerxes  sent  troops  to  attack  the  Greeks, 
who  now,  resolved  on  death,  came  boldly  out  from  the  pass 
to  meet  them.  The  contest  was  obstinate,  the  Persian  officers 
urged  on  their  men  with  blows,  the  Greeks  fought  with  despera- 
tion. Numbers  of  the  Barbarians  were  slain,  among  whom 
were  two  uncles  and  two  brothers  of  the  king.  Most  of  the 
Greeks  had  now  broken  their  spears,  and  fought  with  their 
swords.  Leonidas  fell,  and  a  severe  conflict  arose  over  his 
body,  which  the  Greeks  finally  carried  off".  When  news  came 
of  the  descent  of  the  Persians  behind  them,  they  retired  into 
the  narrow  pass,  and  taking  their  station  on  a  little  knoll,  the 
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Spartans  and  Thespians  fought  till  all  were  slain.  The  Thebans, 
as  soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity,  advanced  with  outstretched 
hands  suing  for  mercy,  and  as  the  Thessalians  testified  for 
their  meiUsm,  they  were  spared. 

The  head  of  Leonidas  was  cut  off,  and  his  body  hung  on  a 
cross,  by  the  impotent  vengeance  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
But  when  the  Barbarians  were  expelled  from  Greece,  the 
Amphictyons  placed  on  the  knoll  a  marble  lion  in  memory  of 
Leonidas,  and  erected  pillars  with  inscriptions  over  the  graves 
of  the  fallen  patriots.  A  price  was  set  on  the  head  of  the 
traitor  Ephialtes,  and  when  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
slain  by  a  Trachinian,  though  it  was  on  another  account,  the 
Lacedremonians  rewarded  his  slayer. 

Another  but  a  much  less  probable  account  of  this  battle  says, 
that  Leonidas  led  forth  his  men  while  it  was  yet  night,  assailed 
the  Persian  camp,  penetrated  even  to  the  royal  tent,  and  slew 
all  who  were  in  it.  Xerxes,  fortunately  for  himself,  had  gone 
out  when  he  heard  the  tumult,  or  the  war  might  have  been 
ended  that  night*. 

It  is  said  that  only  one  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  re- 
turned home.  There  were  two  of  them,  Eurytus  and  Aris- 
todemus,  who  were  at  Alpenus  on  account  of  sore  eyes.  Eu- 
rytus, on  hearing  of  the  passage  of  the  Persians,  called  for  his 
arms  and  made  his  helot  lead  him  to  where  they  were  fighting, 
and  there  leave  him,  and  he  fell  with  the  rest.  As  Aristodemus 
had  not  done  the  same  he  was  made  atimous  on  his  return  ; 
no  one  would  speak  to  him  or  give  him  fire,  and  he  was  called 
the  Coward.  But  he  afterwards  nobly  retrieved  his  character f. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spartans  who  fell  in 
this  conflict  was  Dieneces,  many  of  whose  acute  sayings  were 
recollected  :  the  following  is  the  only  one  transmitted  to  us. 
A  Trachinian  telling  the  Spartans,  who  had  not  yet  seen  the 
Medcs,  that  their  number  was  so  great  that  the  sun  would  be 
hidden  by  the  multitude  of  their  arrows,  "  'T  is  good,"  said 

*  Diodorus,  xi.  10.     Plut.,  De  Herod.  Malig.  32.     Justin,  ii.  11. 
f  Another  account  said  that  he  and  another  had  been  sent  on  some  busi- 
ness out  of  the  camp,  and  that  his  comrade  returned,  while  he  would  not. 
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Dieneces,"vvhat  the  Trachinian  stranger  says ;  for  if  the  Medes 
hide  the  sun,  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade  and  not  in  the  sun." 
While  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  -was  thus  contested  by  the 
land-forces,  the  fleets  were  not  inactive.  The  Greeks  at  the 
Artemision,  when  they  saw  the  great  number  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  were  for  dispersing,  and  not  venturing  to  engage  it. 
The  Eubceans  besought  Eurybiades  the  Spartan,  who  held  the 
chief  command,  to  remain  till  they  had  removed  their  children 
and  slaves  over  to  the  mainland,  but  in  vain.  They  then  came  to 
Themistocles,and  gave  him  thirty  talents  to  induce  him  to  cause 
the  fleet  to  stay  and  engage  the  enemy  there.  The  Athenian 
sent  Eurybiades  five  of  these  talents  as  from  himself,  and  with 
three  he  gained  Adeimantus  the  Corinthian,  the  most  strenuous 
advocate  of  retreat :  the  remainder  he  kept  for  himself.  It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  to  remain  and  fight. 

The  Persians,  aware  of  the  small  number  of  the  Greek 
ships,  were  only  afraid  lest  they  should  take  to  flight.  They 
therefore  despatched  two  hundred  ships  to  sail  round  Euboea, 
and  occupy  the  Euripus  behind  them,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  prepared  for  action.  A  celebrated  diver  named  Scyllias, 
who  was  with  the  Persians,  came  over  to  the  Greeks  with  the 
intelligence,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  two  hundred 
ships  first.  As  these  however  did  not  appear,  they  sailed  boldly 
to  Aphetae  in  order  of  battle.  The  Barbarians  advanced  to  en- 
gage them,  and  the  combat  lasted  the  entire  day ;  the  Greeks 
took  thirty  ships,  and  one  Lemnian  vessel  came  over  to  them. 

During  the  night  there  came  on  a  tremendous  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain,  which  did  great  damage  to 
the  Persian  fleet.  The  two  hundred  ships  which  were  at  sea 
sufl'ered  still  more,  and  most  of  them  were  wrecked  off*  the 
coast  of  Euboea.  "  The  whole  was  done  by  the  Deity,"  ob- 
serves Herodotus,  "  that  the  Persian  power  might  be  made 
equal  to  that  of  the  Greeks." 

Next  day  the  Greeks  were  joined  by  fifty-three  Athenian 
ships.  The  following  day  the  Persian  fleet  sailed  to  the  Ar- 
temision in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  inclosed  the  Greeks. 
The  combat  lasted  the  entire  day,  with  great  loss  of  men  and 
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ships  on  both  sides,  nearly  one  half  of  the  Athenian  triremes 
being  disabled.  They  now  consulted  about  retiring  ;  and 
wlien  their  sentinel  came  from  Tracliis,  and  told  how  Leoni- 
das  and  his  men  had  just  fallen,  an  immediate  retreat  was  re- 
solved on.  The  Corinthians  led  the  way,  the  Athenians  brought 
up  the  rear.  Themistocles,  taking  some  of  the  best  sailing 
ships,  went  ere  he  departed  to  the  various  watering-places  on 
the  Artemision,  and  cut  on  the  rocks  an  address  to  the  lonians, 
reminding  them  of  their  injustice  in  aiding  to  enslave  their 
fathers,  and  calling  upon  them  to  desert  if  possible,  if  not  to 
keep  back,  in  the  engagement.  This  he  did  in  expectation 
that,  if  they  did  not  come  over,  it  would  make  them  suspected 
by  Xerxes. 

The  pass  being  now  free,  the  Persian  host  led  by  the  Thes- 
salians  advanced  into  Locris  and  Doris,  and  thence  to  Phocis, 
where  following  the  course  of  the  Cephissus  they  burned  all 
the  towns,  the  Phocians  having  fled  to  the  tops  of  Parnassus, 
or  to  Amphissa  in  the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  At  Pa- 
nopeus  Xerxes  divided  his  army,  himself  leading  the  main  body 
into  Boeotia,  and  sending  off  a  large  detachment  to  seize  and 
plunder  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
the  Barbarians  threw  the  Delphians  into  consternation,  and 
they  inquired  of  the  god  whether  they  should  bury  the  sacred 
treasures,  or  convey  them  to  another  country.  The  reply  was, 
that  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  his  own.  They  therefore  sent 
their  wives  and  children  over  to  Achaia,  and  took  refuge  them- 
selves in  the  large  Corycian  cave  on  Parnassus  and  elsewhere, 
leaving  only  sixty  men  and  the  prophet  in  the  town. 

The  Barbarians  were  now  within  sight  of  the  temple,  M'hen 
the  prophet  to  his  amazement  looked  and  beheld  the  sacred 
arms  which  hung  in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  no  man  might 
touch,  lying  on  the  ground  out  before  the  fane.  The  Persian 
troops  had  reached  the  temple  of  Athena-Proneia  {Before-tlie- 
temple)^  when  suddenly  there  burst  from  heaven  a  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning  and  rain  ;  huge  masses  of  rock  rolled  down 
on  them  from  Parnassus,  and  from  the  fane  of  Athena  issued 
cries  of  onset  and  conflict.     Some  were  crushed  to  death,  the 
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rest  fled  in  dismay,  pursued  by  the  Delphians ;  and  when  they 
reached  the  camp  tliey  told  that  two  warriors  of  superhuman 
size  had  aided  in  the  pursuit  and  slaughter.  In  these  warriors 
the  Delphians  recognised  their  domestic  heroes,  Phylacus  and 
Autonoiis,  whose  chapels  were  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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Xerxes  meantime  led  his  army  through  Bceotia,  all  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  medised,  except  Thespiae  and  Plataea ; 
which  towns,  being  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  he  burned. 
He  then  entered  Attica,  just  three  months  having  elapsed 
since  he  left  the  Hellespont.  On  coming  to  Athens  he  found 
the  city  deserted,  except  by  a  few  persons  who  had  remained 
on  the  Acropolis,  which  they  had  barricadoed  with  timber ; 
either  believing  this  to  be  the  sense  of  the  oracle,  or  prevented 
by  poverty  from  departing  with  the  other  citizens. 

For  Themistocles,  by  appealing  to  the  superstition  as  well 
as  the  reason  of  the  Athenians,  had  induced  them  to  leave 
their  city  to  its  fate.  The  sacred  serpent,  it  was  given  out,  had 
vanished  from  the  Acropolis, — a  sign,  he  said,  that  the  god- 
dess herself  had  abandoned  it.  A  decree  therefore  was  passed 
at  his  suggestion,  that  the  city  should  be  commended  to  the 
care  of  its  patron-goddess,  that  the  men  should  all  get  on  board 
the  ships,  and  each  provide  for  the  security  of  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves  as  best  he  could.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades, 
set  the  first  example  ;  followed  by  a  number  of  young  men  of 
his  own  age  and  rank,  and  carrying  his  bridle  in  his  hand,  he 
ascended  the  Acropolis,  and  hanging  up  the  bridle  as  now  use- 

*  Herod,  viii.  40.-ix.  Diodor.  xi.  15-19.27-37.  Plut.,  Themistocles  and 
Aristeides. 
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less,  and  taking  clown  one  of  the  shields  which  were  suspended 
at  the  temple,  and  making  his  prayer  to  the  goddess,  he  went 
down  to  the  sea-side  and  embarked  *.  The  greater  part  sought 
refuge  in  the  isle  of  Salamis,  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  at 
all  periods  of  their  history ;  others  conveyed  their  families  to 
JEgina.  and  to  Troezen,  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  nothing,  it 
is  said,  could  surpass  the  generosity  with  which  the  Troezenians 
acted  toward  them  ;  they  allowed  them  two  oboles  a  day  each 
for  their  support,  permitted  the  children  to  pull  the  fruit  where 
they  pleased,  and  paid  schoolmasters  to  teach  themf. 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  is  a  rock  rising  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  its 
summit  is  accessible  in  only  one  place  ;  a  small  number  there- 
fore could  easily  defend  it.  The  Persians  took  their  station  on 
the  Areiopagus  (Ares'  Hill),  opposite  the  ascent,  and  thence 
discharged  arrows,  bearing  lighted  tow,  against  the  wooden 
defences,  which  they  thus  burned.  The  Peisistratids  then 
sought  but  in  vain  to  induce  the  defenders  to  surrender. 
When  the  Barbarians  attempted  to  climb  the  ascent,  they 
rolled  down  ponderous  stones  to  crush  them ;  but  at  length  some 
of  the  Persians  discovered  an  unguarded  place  by  the  temple 
of  Aglauros,  where  with  some  difficulty  they  ascended,  and 
then  rushed  to  the  gates  and  opened  them.  Some  of  the 
Athenians  flung  themselves  down  from  the  wall  and  perished ; 
others  fled  to  the  temple,  whither  they  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  by  the  Barbarians.  The  temple  was  plundered, 
and  all  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were  burnt.  The  same 
was  the  fate  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  such  houses 
as  the  Persian  officers  reserved  for  their  own  quarters. 

The  destruction  of  Athens  was  viewed  by  the  assembled 
fleet  of  Greece,  which  was  now  lying  at  the  isle  of  Salamis  : 
for  when  they  retired  from  tfie  Artemision  they  came  thither 
at  the  request  of  the  Athenians;  who  finding  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  had  not,  as  they  expected,  marched  with  all  their 
forces  into  Boeotia  to  meet  the  invaders,  but  thinking  only  of 

*  Plut.  Cimon,  5. 

t  Plut.  Themist.  10.     Herodotus  savs  nothing  of  it. 
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themselves,  were  securing  the  Isthmus,  liad  besought  them  to 
remain  at  Salamis  till  they  should  have  removed  their  fami- 
lies, and  also  to  take  counsel  as  to  what  future  measures  should 
be  adopted.  When  the  Athenian  women  and  children  had 
been  placed  in  safety,  a  council  was  held  to  determine  in  wliat 
place  they  should  stay  and  fight.  The  Peloponnesians  were  for 
drawing  up  the  fleet  before  the  Isthmus,  as  in  that  case,  if  de- 
feated, they  would  have  the  land  to  escape  to  ;  whereas,  if  de- 
feated at  Salamis,  there  was  no  retreat,  and  they  should  be 
slaughtered  in  the  island.  They  had  not  come  to  a  decision, 
when  they  learned  that  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  had  been 
taken  by  the  Barbarians.  Some  in  their  terror  got  on  board 
their  ships  to  fly  instantly,  and  the  rest  determined  to  retreat 
to  the  Isthmus.  Night  came  on,  and  all  embarked  to  sail  from 
Salamis  in  tlie  morning. 

When  Themistocles  returned  to  his  ship,  one  of  his  friends 
named  Mnesiphilus  came  and  asked  him  what  had  been  resolved 
on :  he  told  him.  "  Then,"  replied  he,  "  all  is  lost,  for  they  will 
disperse,  and  Eury blades  will  be  unable  to  retain  them.  Go, 
and,  if  you  can,  make  him  stay,  and  fight  here."  Without  reply, 
Themistocles  hastened  to  Eurybiades,  and  on  his  saying  that 
he  had  something  to  communicate  to  him,  was  desired  to  come 
on  board  his  ship.  He  then  spoke  with  such  effect,  that  the 
Spartan  agreed  to  summon  a  council  to  re-consider  tlie  matter. 
When  the  generals  met,  Themistocles,  without  waiting  for 
Eurybiades  to  pro]x>se  the  subject  of  deliberation,  according 
to  usage,  was  employing  his  eloquence  to  gain  the  members  to 
his  opinion.  "  Themistocles,"  said  Adeimantus  the  Corinthian, 
"  those  who  rise  before  their  time  in  the  games  are  flogged." — 
"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  but  those  who  loiter  are  not  crowned." 
Then  turning  to  Eurybiades,  he  showed  him  that  if  they  re- 
tired to  the  Isthmus  they  would  lose  Megara,  Salamis,  and 
^gina,  and  bring  the  Persians  on  the  Peloponnese ;  that, 
moreover,  they  would  then  have  to  fight  in  the  open  sea  instead 
of  in  a  narrow  strait,  where  their  ships,  which  were  heavier 
and  fewer  in  number,  would  be  less  able  to  contend  with  those 
of  the  Barbarians ;  that  further,  Salamis,  in  which  there  were 
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SO  many  Athenian  families,  ought  to  be  protected.  When  he 
had  spoken,  Adeimantus  called  on  Euiybiades  not  to  listen  to 
a  man  who  had  no  country.  Themistocles,  kindling  in  anger, 
told  him  that  tliose  who  had  manned  two  hundred  triremes 
had  more  land  and  country  than  the  Corinthians,  for  that  no 
people  in  Greece  could  resist  their  attack.  He  then  turned 
to  Eurybiades,  and  said,  that  if  he  did  not  stay  and  fight  where 
he  was,  the  Athenians  would  take  their  families  on  board  and 
sail  away  and  settle  at  Siris  in  Italy,  leaving  them  to  their 
fate.  This  menace  was  conclusive,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
fight  at  Salamis. 

At  sunrise  an  earthquake  shook  the  sea  and  land.  It  was 
resolved  to  seek  by  prayer  the  aid  of  the  gods  and  of  the  he- 
roes :  the  iEacids,  Telamon  and  Ajax,  the  tutelar  heroes  of 
Salamis,  were  immediately  invoked,  and  a  vessel  was  sent  to 
iEgina  to  call  on  the  rest  of  this  heroic  family.  It  was  after- 
wards told  that  the  deities  of  EJeusis,  Demeter  and  the  Kora, 
had  announced  defeat  to  the  Barbarians ;  for  as  the  Persians 
were  wasting  Attica,  an  Athenian  exile  and  the  Spartan  De- 
maratus  being  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  saw  a  dust  as  if  raised  by 
three  myriads  of  men  coming  from  Eleusis,  and  heard  a  cry 
proceeding  from  it  w  hich  the  Athenian  knew  to  be  the  mystic 
lacchus.  He  told  his  ignorant  companion,  that  if  the  dust 
moved  toward  the  Peloponnese,  it  was  to  announce  ruin  to  the 
king  and  the  land- army  ;  if  towards  Salamis,  to  the  fleet.  They 
gazed,  and  the  cloud  of  dust  rising  high  in  the  air,  sailed  on 
to  Salamis  and  tlie  camp  of  the  Greeks.  They  saw  that  de- 
struction menaced  the  invaders,  but  they  held  their  peace, 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king. 

The  Persian  fleet,  having  sailed  down  through  the  Euripus, 
had  now  reached  the  Athenian  harbour  of  Phaleron  undimi- 
nished we  are  assured*  in  number,  for  its  losses  had  been 
made  up  by  the  accession  of  the  ships  of  the  islandei-s :  it 
therefore  counted  1200  ships  of  war.  The  Grecian  fleet  lay 
at  Salamis:  it  contained  16  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  40  Co- 
rinthian, 15  Sicyonian,  10  Epidaurian,  5  Troezenian,  3  Her- 

*  Herod,  viii.  66;  but  what  addition  of  force  could  the  Cyclads  give/ 
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mionian,  180  Athenian,  20  Megarian.  iEgina  furnished  30, 
Chalcis  20,  Eretria  7)  Ceos  7,  Naxos  4,  Styrea  2,  Cythnos 
1.  Ci'oton  in  Italy  sent  one  trireme, — the  only  aid  Greece 
received  in  her  glorious  struggle !  The  whole  fleet,  exclusive 
of  a  few  fifty-oared  vessels,  amounted  to  378  ships,  exceeding 
that  at  the  Artemision  by  107. 

Xerxes  forthwith  issued  his  orders  for  the  commanders  of 
his  navy  to  meet  in  council ;  and  when  they  were  assembled, 
Mardonius  went  round  taking  their  opinions  as  to  whether 
they  should  fight  or  not.  All  but  Artemisia  voted  for  imme- 
diate action.  This  wise  and  heroic  princess  reminded  Mardo- 
nius how  much  superior  the  Greeks  were  to  the  Asiatics  in 
valour.  She  asked  why  run  the  risk  of  defeat,  showed  how 
want  of  provisions  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  quit 
Salamis  and  disperse,  and  advised  as  the  better  course  to  lead 
the  land-army  into  the  Peloponnese.  All  her  friends  trembled 
for  the  heroine  who  had  spoken  thus  freely  ;  but  Xerxes  when 
informed  highly  applauded  her,  though  he  resolved  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  fleet  moved  for  Salamis  in  or- 
der of  battle,  but  night  came  on  and  prevented  an  engagement. 

Meantime  a  portion  of  the  land-forces  were  advancing 
toward  the  Isthmus,  where  a  large  army  of  Peloponnesians 
under  Cleombrotus  the  Spartan  king  was  assembled.  They 
had  blocked  up  with  rocks  the  narrow  Scironian  Way  which 
overhangs  the  sea,  and  built  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea  across  the 
Isthmus.  The  Peloponnesians  at  Salamis,  on  hearing  of  this 
movement  of  the  Persians,  again  lost  courage,  and  seemed 
determined  to  return  to  the  defence  of  their  homes,  and  The- 
mistocles  saw  that  if  any  more  time  was  allowed  them  all  would 
be  lost.  He  therefore  during  the  night  sent  a  trusty  servant 
named  Sicinnus,  the  tutor  of  his  children,  in  a  boat  to  the  Per- 
sian camp,  desiring  him  to  say  that  the  Athenian  commander, 
who  was  their  secret  friend,  had  sent  him  to  inform  them  that 
the  Greeks  were  at  disunion  and  meditated  flight,  and  that  if 
they  attacked  them  at  once  they  would  obtain  an  easy  victory. 
The  Persians  fell  readily  into  the  snare,  and  that  very  night 
preparations  were  made  for  the  attack.     The  Egyptian  ships 
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were  sent  round  Salamis  to  occupy  the  strait  behind  the  Greeks, 
and  a  body  of  men  was  landed  in  the  little  islet  of  Psyttaleia 
M'hich  lies  before  the  strait,  and  to  which  it  was  supposed  the 
wrecks  would  be  carried  and  the  men  would  come  for  refuge. 
The  Greeks  ignorant  of  all  this  were  still  in  debate,  when 
Aristeides,  having  seen  the  motions  of  the  Persian  fleet,  came 
in  a  boat  from  iEgina,  and  calling  out  Themistocles  informed 
him  how  things  were,  and  represented  that  retreat  was  now 
impossible.  Themistocles  then  told  him  in  confidence  that  it 
was  all  his  own  doing,  and  requested  him  to  enter  and  inform 
the  chiefs,  as  they  would  probably  give  credit  to  him.  Ari- 
steides did  as  he  wished,  but  still  several  refused  to  believe  it. 
But  presently  came  a  Tenian  trireme,  which  had  deserted, 
with  the  same  intelligence,  and  the  truth  of  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  disputed.  Day  was  now  dawning;  the  warriors  all  assembled, 
Themistocles  addressed  them  in  enlivening  terms,  they  got  on 
board ;  the  trireme  sent  to  iEgina  to  invite  the  TEacids  re- 
turned at  that  moment  and  took  her  station  with  the  rest. 

The  Persian  monarch  seated  himself  on  his  throne  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  iEgaleos,  opposite  Salamis,  to  view  this  im- 
portant conflict:  secretaries  stood  around  him  to  note  each 
event  of  the  engagement.  His  fleet  advanced  in  line  of  battle  ; 
the  Phoenicians  forming  the  right,  the  lonians  the  left :  the 
Athenians  were  opposed  to  the  former,  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
the  latter.  For  some  time  the  Grecian  mariners  lay  on  their 
oars  hesitating  to  begin*.  At  length  an  Athenian  trireme 
rushed  forth  and  struck  one  of  those  of  the  enemy :  others 
then  came  to  its  aid,  and  the  fight  soon  became  general  along 
the  line.  So  said  the  Athenians  :  the  i^ginetans  asserted  that  it 
was  their  trireme  which  had  been  sent  to  call  the  i^ilacids  that 
began  the  fight.  It  was  also  said  that  a  female  phantom 
appeared,  and  cried  so  as  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  fleet, 
"  Dastards  I  how  long  will  you  lie  on  your  oars?" 

*  Plutarch  says  (Them.  14.)  that  Themistocles  deferred  commencing  the 
action  till  the  hour  was  come  when  a  strong  breeze  blew  each  day  up  the 
gulf.  We  shall  find  as  we  proceed  an  Athenian  admiral  taking  advantage 
of  this  breeze  in  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
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When  the  Persians  came  within  the  strait,  owing  to  their 
numbers  they  were  unable  to  keep  their  order,  while  the  Greeks 
had  sufficient  room.  They  therefore  soon  fell  into  confusion, 
and  though  the  crews  individually  fought  with  the  utmost  he- 
roism, several  ships  were  soon  taken,  and  still  more  disabled. 
Artemisia  being  closely  pursued  by  an  Athenian  trireme,  and 
seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  ran  at  a  Calyndian  vessel  and 
sank  it;  and  the  Athenian  captain,  judging  from  this  that 
she  must  be  a  friend  to  Greece,  gave  over  the  chase.  Xerxes, 
seeing  the  deed,  and  thinking  it  was  one  of  the  enemy's  ships 
she  had  sunk,  observed,  "  The  men  are  women,  the  women 
men ! "  Every  moment  now  augmented  the  confusion  and  the 
loss  in  the  Persian  fleet,  and  it  soon  was  seen  in  flight  for 
Phaleron.  While  the  Athenian  triremes  moved  about  every- 
where carrying  destruction  to  the  enemy,  the  ^ginetans  got 
out  to  sea,  and  fell  on  and  destroyed  those  who  were  flying 
from  the  Athenians.  Meantime  Aristeides  having  collected 
a  good  body  of  hoplites  who  were  on  the  shore  of  Salamis, 
passed  over  with  them  to  Psyttaleia  and  slaughtered  all  the 
Barbarians  that  were  in  it.  Evening  terminated  the  conflict. 
The  Greeks  lost  forty  triremes ;  the  Barbarians  two  hundred, 
exclusive  of  those  which  were  taken.  Among  the  slain  were 
Xerxes'  brother,  Ariabignes  the  admiral,  and  several  Medes 
and  Persians  of  high  rank. 

The  Greeks  returned  to  Salamis  and  collected  the  wrecks, 
and  got  their  vessels  in  order,  expecting  another  attack  in  the 
morning.  But  Xerxes  now,  either  in  earnest  or  to  conceal  his 
intentions  of  retreat,  began  to  make  preparations  for  construct- 
ing a  bridge  over  to  the  island,  in  order  to  bring  his  land -troops 
against  them.  Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mardonius  came 
to  him,  and  advised  either  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  or  that  the  king  should  return  home,  leaving  with  him 
three  hundred  thousand  chosen  troops,  with  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  reduce  Greece  beneath  his  yoke.  This  last  proposal 
was  well-pleasing  to  the  king,  now  weary  of  war :  Artemisia 
on  being  consulted  approved  of  it,  and  a  secret  message  from 
Themistocles  finally  decided  him  to  lose  no  time  in  getting 
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over  to  Asia.  For  Themistocles,  after  the  victory,  proposed 
that  tlie  fleets  should  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the 
bridge,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  king ;  but  Eurybia- 
des  representing  the  danger  and  the  impolicy  of  such  a  course, 
it  was  given  up  ;  and  Themistocles  then  prudently  resolving  to 
make  a  merit  of  what  he  could  not  prevent,  sent  Sicinnus 
again  secretly  to  Xerxes  to  tell  him  that  the  Greeks  had  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  bridge,  but  that  he^  as  a  friend  to  the 
king,  had  diverted  them  from  it. 

When  Xerxes  had  determined  on  retreat,  he  sent  his  fleet 
in  all  haste  to  the  Hellespont  to  guard  the  bridge.  The  Greeks 
l)ui-sued  them  as  far  as  Andros,  and  it  was  there  that  Themis- 
tocles made  the  proposal  just  mentioned.  That  project  being 
rejected,  it  was  resolved  to  punish  the  islands  for  their  medism, 
Themistocles  told  the  Andrians  that  the  Athenians  came, 
having  with  them  t\*o  great  deities,  Persuasion  and  Necessity, 
and  that  they  must  therefore  give  them  money.  The  Andrians 
replied,  that  there  were  two  worthless  deities.  Poverty  and  In- 
ability, who  never  M'ould  leave  their  island,  and  who  prevented 
them  from  giving  any.  The  Greeks  therefore  besieged  their 
town.  The  people  of  Paros,  Carystus,  and  some  other  places, 
hearing  of  this,  sent  money  secretly  to  Themistocles,  and  thus 
escaped ;  and  the  Greeks  having  spent  some  time  to  no  pur- 
pose before  Andros,  returned  to  Salamis,  laying  waste  the  lands 
of  Carystus  in  Euboea  on  their  way. 

Having  divided  the  booty,  the  Greeks  repaired  to  the  Isth- 
mus to  decide  on  whom  the  prize  of  valour  and  conduct  should 
be  bestowed.  The  iEginetans  were  pronounced  to  have  merited 
more  than  any  other  people,  Themistocles  more  than  any  other 
commander:  for  each  chief  being  desired  to  go  to  the  altar 
of  Poseidon,  and  declare  who  was  first  and  who  second  in 
merit,  each  gave  the  first  place  to  himself,  the  second  to  The- 
mistocles, who  was  evidently  therefore  entitled  to  the  first, 
though  envy  withheld  it.  When  he  went  to  Sparta  shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  presented  with  an  olive-crown  for  wisdom, 
one  for  valour  being  given  to  Eurybiades:  he  was  also  pre- 
sented with  the  handsomest  chariot  there ;  and  when  he  was 
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departing,  three  hundred  Spartans  of  rank  attended  him  to  the 
frontiers, — honours  never  before  bestowed  on  any  one. 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  host  was  in  full  retreat.  In  Thes- 
saly  the  king  parted  with  Mardonius,  who  selected  the  Im- 
mortals, the  Persians,  Medes,  Sacians,  Bactrians  and  Indians, 
and  such  portions  as  he  deemed  best  of  the  other  troops,  in 
all  three  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot,  resolving  to  winter 
there  and  renew  the  war  in  spring.  Xerxes  came  in  forty- 
five  days  to  the  Hellespont,  and  found  the  bridge  broken  up 
by  the  winds  and  the  current.  He  had  scarcely  any  troops 
with  him;  famine  and  the  dysentery  made  terrific  ravages 
among  those  who  followed  after  him ;  they  were  reduced  to 
feed  on  grass  and  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  carcasses  of  my- 
riads mouldered  on  the  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
Xerxes  led  the  feeble  remnant  of  his  host  to  Sardes,  and 
thence  returned  to  Persia.  The  fleet,  after  it  had  carried  the 
king  and  his  troops  over  to  Asia,  wintered  at  Cyme,  and  in 
the  spring  sailed  to  Samos  to  keep  Ionia  from  revolt. 

In  the  spring  (01.  75,  "2.),  the  Grecian  fleet,  commanded  by 
Leotychides  the  Spartan,  the  Athenians  being  led  by  Xan- 
thippus  the  son  of  Ariphron,  assembled  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  ships  at  ^^gina.  Here  they  were  visited  by 
envoys  from  Ionia,  praying  them  to  come  and  deliver  that 
country.  They  sailed  as  far  as  Delos,  but  feared  to  go  any 
further;  and,  the  Persians  in  like  manner  not  venturing  to 
leave  Samos,  both  remained  inactive. 

Mardonius,  ere  he  opened  the  campaign,  resolved  to  try  to 
gain  over  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  returned  to  their  city. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  to  them  their  guest-friend  Alexander 
the  Macedonian,  offering  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  secure 
them  in  their  independence,  and  in  their  territory,  to  give 
them  any  other  territory  they  chose,  and  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ples which  had  been  burnt.  Alexander,  as  their  friend,  urged 
them  to  accept  these  terms.  On  the  other  side,  the  envoys 
who  had  hastened  from  Sparta  besought  them  not  to  abandon 
the  common  cause,  offering  to  maintain  their  families  and  do 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  them.     To   Alexander  the  Athe- 
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nians  replied,  that  while  the  sun  pursued  his  course,  they  never 
would  be  the  friends  of  him  who  had  burnt  their  houses  and 
temples.  To  the  Spartans  they  said,  that  nothing  but  igno- 
rance of  the  Athenian  character  (which  however  they  excused) 
could  have  made  them  suppose  that  they  would  abandon  the 
cause  of  Greece.  They  gratefully  declined  their  offer  of  sup- 
porting their  families,  but  requested  of  them  to  send  without 
loss  of  time  an  army  to  their  aid,  as  the  Barbarian  host  would 
soon  be  in  motion. 

Mardonius  now  entered  Boeotia,  and  came  to  Thebes,  where 
the  oligarchs  advised  him  to  stay  and  fight,  as  the  country 
was  suited  to  cavalry  ;  but  he  would  return  to  Attica,  and  in 
the  tentli  month  after  Xerxes  had  taken  Athens  he  entered  it 
anew,  but  found  it  deserted,  the  people  having  as  usual  passed 
over  to  Salamis.  Again  he  tried  negotiation,  sending  a  Hel- 
lespontine  Greek,  named  Munychides,  to  offer  the  terms  he 
had  offered  before.  Lycidas,  one  of  the  senate,  proposed  to 
treat,  but  senators  and  people  stoned  him  to  death,  and  the 
women  inflicted  the  same  penalty  on  his  wife  and  children : 
the  envoy  was  dismissed  uninjured.  Mardonius  now  wasted 
the  country  which  he  hitherto  had  spared,  and  he  burned  the 
remaining  houses  and  temples. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Mar- 
donius, had  sent  envoys  to  upbraid  the  Spartans  with  not  ha- 
ving come  to  the  defence  of  Attica,  and  to  menace  them  with 
defection  if  they  still  neglected  them.  The  Spartans,  who 
were  then  keeping  their  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  put  them 
off  from  day  to  day  for  a  space  of  ten  days,  during  which  time 
the  wall  at  the  Isthmus  was  nearly  completed ;  but  Chileos, 
the  Tegean,  reminding  the  Ephors  that  if  the  Athenians  joined 
the  Barbarians  the  wall  would  be  of  no  use,  they  saw  that  their 
policy  was  foolish  as  well  as  base,  and  resolved  to  change  it. 
That  very  night  they  sent  off  five  thousand  Spartans,  each  at- 
tended by  seven  helots,  under  Pausanias,  the  cousin  and  guard- 
ian of  the  young  king  Pleistarchos.  In  the  morning  the 
Athenian  envoys  came  and  informed  the  Ephors,  that,  if  not 
aided  at  once,  they  would  depart,  and  the  Athenians  would 
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join  the  king.  The  Ephors  assured  them,  on  oath,  that  an  army 
was  on  its  march,  and  must  have  already  reached  Arcadia. 
The  envoys  could  scarcely  believe  them ;  but  when  they  had 
ascertained  the  truth,  they  joyfully  departed,  accompanied  by 
an  additional  force  of  five  thousand  Lacedaemonian  Perioecians. 

The  Argives,  who  had  promised  Mardonius  to  prevent  the 
march  of  the  Spartans,  now  sent  a  swift  courier  to  inform  him 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  stop  them.  As  Attica  was  not 
adapted  for  cavalry,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Boeotia.  He  led 
his  army  into  Megaris,  which,  as  it  was  reported,  a  Lacedae- 
monian army  had  entered  ;  but  finding  the  rumour  false,  he 
returned  to  Attica,  where  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  people 
who  dwelt  on  the  Asopus,  sent  by  the  Boeotarchs  to  conduct 
him.  They  led  him  by  Deceleia  and  Sphendales  to  Tanagra ; 
and  having  passed  the  night  there,  he  came  next  day  to  Scotos 
in  the  Theban  territory.  He  extended  his  camp  from  near 
Erythrae  to  the  river  Asopus,  and  raised  a  rampart  of  timber 
for  its  defence. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  joined  at  the  Isthmus  by  the 
other  well-affected  Peloponnesians  ;  and  the  sacrifices  proving 
favourable,  they  crossed  it  and  advanced  to  Eleusis,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Athenians  from  Salamis.  The  sacri- 
fices proving  again  favourable,  they  entered  the  passes  of  Ci- 
thaeron,  and  came  to  Erythrae,  where  finding  the  Barbarians 
encamped  on  the  Asopus,  they  took  up  their  position  at  the 
foot  of  Cithaeron. 

Mardonius,  finding  that  they  would  not  come  down  into  the 
plain,  sent  his  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Masistius  to  at- 
tack them.  The  most  assailable  position  was  occupied  by  the 
Megarians  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  attacking  them  in  squadrons, 
reduced  them  to  extremity.  They  sent  to  tell  the  generals 
that  unless  aided  they  must  give  way.  None,  however,  would 
stir  from  their  place  except  the  Athenians,  three  hundred 
picked  men  of  whom  with  some  archers  went  to  their  relief. 
In  one  of  the  charges  the  horse  of  Masistius  was  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  he  reared  and  threw  his  master.  The  Athe- 
nians rushed  on  to  slay  him,  but  his  gold  scale-corselet  resisted 
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all  their  efforts,  till  some  one  pierced  his  eye  and  thus  killed 
him.  The  whole  Persian  horse  made  a  charge  to  recover  his 
body,  the  other  Greeks  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and 
at  length  the  Barbarians  were  driven  off,  leaving  the  corpse  of 
the  fallen  chief  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  who,  placing  it 
on  a  cart,  carried  and  exposed  it  along  their  whole  line.  The 
Persians,  as  he  was  a  man  of  high  rank,  made  a  great  lamen- 
tation for  him,  cutting  off,  according  to  their  usage,  their  own 
hair  and  that  of  their  horses. 

The  Greeks,  finding  their  present  position  inconvenient,  de- 
termined to  get  nearer  to  Plataea,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
water,  of  which  they  were  in  want ;  and  moving  along  Ci- 
thaeron  by  Hysioe,  they  came  and  pitched  by  the  fount  Gar- 
gaphia,  and  the  temenos  of  the  hero  Androcrates,  on  some  low 
hills  and  uneven  ground.  Here  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Te- 
geans  and  the  Athenians,  as  to  which  should  be  stationed  on 
the  left  wing  (the  claim  of  the  Spartans  to  the  right  one  not 
being  disputed);  each  pleaded  their  deeds  in  former  and  late 
times,  but  the  recollection  of  Marathon  made  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians decide  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  The  army  was  then 
drawn  up  as  follows.  1*.  On  the  right  were  10,000  Lacedae- 
monian hoplites  and  35,000  helots;  then  the  Tegeans,  1500. 
2.  The  Corinthians,  5000  ;  their  colonists  the  Potidaeans  from 
Pallene,  300  ;  the  Arcadian  Orchomenians,  600;  the  Sicy- 
onians,  3000.  3.  The  Epidaurians,  800;  the  Troezenians, 
1000;  the  Lepreates  of  Elis,  200;  the  Mycenians  and  Ty- 
rynthians,  iOO ;  the  Phliasians,  1000.  4.  The  Hermionians, 
300  ;  the  Eretrians  and  Styreans  of  Eubcea,  600  ;  the  Chalci- 
dians  of  the  same  island,  4-00.  5.  The  Ambraciots,  500 ;  the 
Leucadians  and  Anactorians,  800 ;  the  Paleans  from  Cephal- 
lenia,  200  ;  the  .^ginetans,  500.  6.  The  Megarians,  3000 ; 
the  Plataeans,  600 ;  the  Athenians,  8000,  commanded  by  Ari- 
steides.  Tiie  whole  number  of  hoplites  therefore  was  38,700  ; 
the  light  troops,  inclusive  of  the  helots,  amounted  to  69,500  ; 
and  as  1800  Thespians  came,  though  without  hoplite  arms, 

*  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  in  this  and  the  next  paragraph  indicate  the 
troops  which  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
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to  join  them,  the  entire  army  amounted  to  eleven  myriads 
(110,000)  of  fighting  men*. 

The  Persian  general  drew  up  his  troops,  under  the  advice 
of  the  Thebans,  in  the  following  order:  1.  The  Persians,  in 
several  lines,  the  weaker  part  being  opposed  to  the  Tegeans  ; 
2.  The  Medes ;  3.  The  Bactrians ;  4.  The  Indians ;  5.  The 
Sacians  ;  6.  The  Boeotians,  Locrians,  Melians,  Thessalians, 
Macedonians,  and  1000  Phocians,  who  had  unwillingly  joined 
him,  the  rest  having  fled  to  Parnassus,  whence  they  descended 
and  harassed  the  Barbarians.  Herodotus  reckons  the  Barba- 
rians at  300,000  men,  their  Greek  allies  at  50,000. 

The  soothsayers  on  both  sides  (for  Mardonius  complied 
with  the  usage  of  the  Greeks)  declaring  that  the  sacrifices  por- 
tended defeat  to  those  who  should  attack,  the  two  armies  re- 
mained inactive  for  eight  days.  As  the  Greeks  were  con- 
stantly receiving  accessions  of  men  and  provisions  from  the 
Peloponnese,  a  Theban  named  Timagenidas  advised  Mardo- 
nius to  send  a  body  of  horse  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Cithaeron 
in  their  rear,  named  the  Three  Heads  (TpeTs  Ke^aXat),  or  Oak 
Heads  (Apvos  Ke^aXat).  This  advice  was  followed,  and  that 
very  night  the  Persian  horse  intercepted  at  the  pass  five  hun- 
dred beasts  laden  with  provisions  for  the  Grecian  army.  Two 
days  more  passed  away,  during  which,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Thebans,  the  Persian  cavalry  kept  harassing  the  Greeks. 
At  length  Mardonius  resolved  to  give  no  further  heed  to 
soothsayers.  He  called  a  council.  The  advice  of  Artabazus, 
one  of  his  principal  officers,  and  of  the  Thebans  was  to  fall 
back  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  send  large  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  to  the  leading  men  in  the  different  Grecian  states, 
who  would  be  easily  induced  to  barter  national  independence 
for  private  gain.  Mardonius,  however,  in  reliance  on  the  su- 
periority of  his  army,  resolved  to  give  battle  at  once ;  and 
sending  for  the  different  commanders,  he  told  them  to  prepare 
for  action  in  the  morning. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Alexander  the  Macedonian  rode 

*  One  must  regret  the  absence  of  the  Achaeans  on  this  glorious  occasion. 
It  is  the  only  stain  on  the  fair  fame  of  that  most  estimable  people. 
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secretly  to  the  Athenian  outposts  ;  and  calling  for  the  com- 
manders, informed  them  of  Mardonius'  resolution.  They  sent 
to  inform  Pausanias,  who  proposed  that  the  Athenians,  who 
were  used  to  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  should  take  the 
right  wing.  The  change  was  therefore  made,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Thebans  perceived  it,  and  Mardonius,  on  being  in- 
formed of  it,  made  the  Persians  make  a  similar  movement. 
The  Lacedaemonians  then  returned  to  their  former  position, 
and  all  things  became  as  before.  Soon  after  Mardonius  sent 
a  herald  to  the  Spartans,  taunting  them  with  their  cowardice, 
and  offering  to  put  the  whole  battle  to  issue  on  a  combat  be- 
tween an  equal  number  of  them  and  of  the  Persians.  They 
made  no  reply ;  and  Mardonius,  confident  of  victory,  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  advance.  The  Greeks  suffered  greatly  from  the 
showers  of  their  arrows,  and  the  Persians  seized  and  filled  up 
the  fount  of  Gargaphia,  which  was  the  only  watering-place  the 
Greeks  had,  as  they  were  cut  off  from  the  Asopus.  Most  of 
the  leaders  then  repaired  to  the  right  wing,  to  consult  with 
Pausanias ;  and  it  was  resolved,  as  they  had  now  no  water,  and 
their  provisions  were  all  delayed  in  Cithseron,  through  fear  of 
the  enemy,  that  they  should  move  in  the  night  to  the  island  of 
Oeroe  (as  a  piece  of  land  east  of  Plataea,  and  ten  stadia  from 
their  present  position,  was  named,  as  being  insulated  by  the 
river  Oeroe,  which  flowing  from  Cithaeron  divides  to  the 
breadth  of  three  stadia,  and  then  reunites) ;  and  then  to  send 
one  half  of  the  army  to  fetch  the  servants  and  provisions  to 
the  camp. 

When  the  appointed  time  of  the  night  was  come,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Greeks  went  off  in  haste,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  the  Heraeon  or  temple  of  Hera  before  Plataea.  Pau- 
sanias then  ordered  the  Lacedaemonians  to  follow,  but  Amom- 
pharetus  the  leader  of  the  company  (\6xos)  of  Pitane  refused 
to  fly,  as  he  termed  it,  before  the  strangers  (Barbarians). 
Pausanias  did  all  he  could  to  move  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
Athenians,  meantime,  aware,  as  the  historian  says,  that  the 
Spartans  usually  said  one  thing  and  thought  another,  sent  a 
horseman  to  ascertain  if  they  were  really  setting  out.     The 
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envoy  was  witness  of  the  angry  dispute,  and  Pausanias  re- 
quested him  to  tell  the  Athenians  to  come  and  stand  by  them, 
as  they  were  now  left  alone.  Day  dawned  while  they  were 
debating.  Pausanias  would  stay  no  longer :  he  moved  off  at 
the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans,  keeping  upon 
the  hills  through  fear  of  the  Persian  horse  ;  the  Athenians  set 
out  at  the  same  time  along  the  plain.  Pausanias  halted  about 
ten  stadia  off  at  the  temple  of  Demeter,  on  the  river  Moloeis, 
to  be  at  hand  to  aid  the  obstinate  Amompharetus.  This 
officer,  however,  when  he  found  himself  really  left  alone, 
hastened  to  follow,  and  he  soon  came  up  and  joined. 

The  Persian  cavalry,  on  finding  the  ground  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Greeks  deserted,  pursued  after  them ;  Mar- 
donius,  mounted  on  a  stately  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by 
a  thousand  chosen  warriors,  leading  them  in  person.  The  rest 
of  the  Barbarians,  when  they  saw  the  Persians  in  motion, 
raised  their  banners  and  followed,  without  any  order.  As  the 
hills  concealed  the  Athenians  from  their  view,  the  Persians 
fell  only  on  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans.  Pausanias  sent 
to  pray  the  Athenians  to  come  to  their  aid,  but  just  as  they 
were  about  to  comply,  they  were  assailed  by  the  medising 
Greeks,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  had  to  stand 
alone.  The  flights  of  arrows  reduced  them  to  great  straits, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  they  continued  offering  promised  no 
good  result,  when  Pausanias,  looking  to  the  Heraeon,  implored 
the  goddess  not  to  let  their  hopes  be  deceived.  Immediately 
the  sacrifice  proved  favourable,  the  Tegeans  advanced,  the  La- 
cedaemonians followed  ;  a  furious  conflict,  hand  to  hand,  arose 
at  the  temple  of  Demeter,  Mardonius  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Spar- 
tan, his  guards  were  slain  with  him,  and  the  rest  turned  and  fled 
to  their  camp  in  disorder.  Artabazus,  when  he  saw  them  in 
flight,  stayed  no  longer,  but  at  the  head  of  his  division  of  forty 
thousand  men  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Hellespont. 

The  Athenians,  on  their  side,  defeated  the  Greeks  opposed 
to  them.  When  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  heard  of  the  battle, 
they  hasted  to  share  in  it ;  the  Corinthians  and  others  keeping 
along  the  upper  grounds,  the  Megarians  and  Phliasians  along 
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the  plain.    These  last  were  fallen  on  by  the  Theban  hoi\se,  and 
six  hundred  of  them  slain. 

The  Laceduemonians  pursued  the  fugitives  to  their  wooden 
rampart,  on  which  however  they  could  make  no  impression, 
till  the  Athenians,  who  were  used  to  such  attacks,  came  up ; 
the  camp  was  then  forced,  and  the  Barbarians  slaughtered 
without  mercy.  The  historian  says,  that  of  the  whole  array 
not  three  thousand  men  escaped.  The  quantity  of  gold,  silver, 
rich  arms,  furniture  and  clothes  found  in  the  camp  amazed  the 
Greeks,  unused  to  splendour.  By  command  of  Pausanias  all 
was  collected  by  the  helots ;  a  tenth  was  then  sent  to  Delphi, 
and  the  rest  divided.  The  helots  had,  however,  contrived  to 
secrete  many  articles  of  value,  which  they  sold  at  a  low  rate  to 
the  iEginetans,  who  thence  acquired  great  wealth. 

After  the  battle  a  body  of  Mantineans  came  up,  and,  vexed 
at  their  having  had  no  share  in  the  victory,  they  followed  the 
flying  Barbarians  of  Artabazus  as  far  as  Thessaly.  A  corps 
of  Eleians  also  arrived  when  too  late.  The  leaders  of  both  of 
these  corps  were  punished  for  their  delay  on  their  return 
home. 

The  first  care  of  the  Greeks  was  to  bury  their  dead.  The 
Lacedaemonians  raised  three  barrows,  one  for  the  Irenes  (of- 
ficers), one  for  the  other  Spartans,  and  one  for  the  helots. 
The  Tegeans  were  buried  under  another;  the  Athenians, 
Megarians  and  Phliasians  were  interred  together  in  the  plain. 
Shame  and  vanity  led  those  who  had  no  share  in  the  action  to 
raise  in  after-times  cenotaphs  or  empty  barrows. 

On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  battle  the  army  appeared 
before  Thebes,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Timagenidas, 
Attaginus,  and  all  those  who  had  medised.  Meeting  with  a 
refusal,  they  wasted  the  land  and  attacked  the  town.  The 
Thebans  then  agreed  to  surrender  the  guilty  persons,  but  At- 
taginus made  his  escape,  leaving  his  family,  which  however 
Pausanias  was  too  just  to  punish  for  his  offence  :  the  others  he 
took  to  Corinth,  and  put  to  death. 

The  very  day  the  victory  was  won  at  Plataea,  another,  nearly 
as  important,  was  gained  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Sam  ian  envoys 
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having  come  to  the  fleet  at  Delos,  praying  for  aid  to  shake  off 
the  Persian  yoke,  Leoty chides,  moved  by  their  arguments,  and 
by  the  ominous  name  of  one  of  them,  Hegesistratus  (^Army- 
leader)^  agreed  to  make  sail  for  Samos.  The  Persians,  when 
they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  quitted  Samos  and 
sailed  to  Mycale,  where  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  under 
a  general  named  Tigranes,  lay  encamped.  They  drew  their 
ships  on  shore,  raising  a  rampart  of  stones  and  timber  to  de- 
fend them,  and  there  awaited  an  attack.  The  Greeks  at  first 
hesitated  to  follow  them :  at  length  however  they  sailed,  pre- 
pared for  action,  and  their  surprise  was  great  when  they  saw 
the  ships  all  hauled  up,  and  the  shore  lined  with  troops.  Leoty- 
chides  then  sailed  as  close  to  the  beach  as  he  could,  calling 
out  to  the  lonians,  in  imitation  of  Themistocles  at  the  Arte- 
mision,  and  with  the  same  design,  to  join  their  kindred  in  the 
battle.  The  Persians  had,  however,  disarmed  the  Samians  in 
the  camp,  and  sent  the  Milesians  to  keep  the  pass  of  the 
mountains. 

The  Greeks  having  landed,  marched  in  two  divisions  against 
the  camp.  The  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and 
Trcezenians  moved  along  the  shore ;  the  Lacedaemonians  more 
inland,  over  rugged  and  uneven  ground.  The  former  arriving 
first,  attacked  and  carried  the  rampart ;  the  Samians  and  other 
lonians  in' the  camp  gave  them  all  the  aid  in  their  power;  the 
other  Barbarians  soon  turned  and  fled,  but  the  Persians  resisted 
bravely,  till  the  Lacedaemonians  came  up.  The  rout  then  be- 
came general :  the  whole  Barbarian  army  was  cut  to  pieces; 
for  the  Milesians,  who  guarded  the  only  passage  into  the  pe- 
ninsula, either  led  them  back  to  their  enemies  or  slaughtered 
them  themselves;  and  but  a  small  number  reached  Sardes, 
where  Xerxes  was  still  residing.  The  Greeks,  having  plun- 
dered the  camp,  and  burnt  the  wall  and  ships,  returned  to 
Samos. 

It  was  said  that,  as  they  were  advancing  to  the  attack,  a 
report  was  spread  among  them  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated 
Mardonius  in  Boeotia,  and  a  herald's  staflT  was  seen  on  the  sea. 
It  was  further  remarked,  that  as  the  Persians  were  defeated  at 
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a  temple  of  Demeter  in  Greece,  so  there  was  a  temple  of  the 
same  goddess  at  Mycale. 

Ionia  being  now  in  revolt  for  the  second  time,  the  Spartans 
proposed,  as  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  defend  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance,  to  remove  the  lonians  to  Greece,  and 
give  them  the  sea-ports  of  those  states  which  had  medised. 
To  this,  however,  the  Athenians  would  not  consent.  The 
Samians,  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  other  islanders  were  then 
sworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  alliance,  and  the  fleet  sailed  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  at  the  Hellespont.  Finding  this  already  broken, 
and  the  winter  being  at  hand,  the  Peloponnesians  returned 
home.  The  Athenians  resolved  to  remain,  and  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  Chersonese.  They  laid  siege  to  Sestos,  which 
was  gallantly  defended  by  its  Persian  garrison ;  till  being  re- 
duced to  extremity  by  famine,  it  evacuated  it  in  the  night,  and 
the  whole  country  then  submitted  *. 


CHAPTER  Xlll.t 


Rebuilding  of  Athens. — Treason  and  Death  of  Pausanias. — Flight  of  The- 
mistocles. — Assessment  of  Aristeides. — His  Death. — Victory  of  Ciinon  at 
the  Eurymedon. — Peace  of  Cimon. 

01.  75,  3-82,  4.         B.C.  478-449. 

As  soon  as  Greece  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the 
Barbarians,  the  people  of  the  different  states  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  Athenians  forthwith  (01.  75,  3.)  set  about  re- 
building their  city,  which  was  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 
When  they  commenced  the  walls,  the  /Eginetans  sent  word 
to  Sparta,  and  an  embassy  came  thence  to  represent  to  them 

*  Herodotus  ends  his  history  at  this  point.     See  Appendix  (C.) 
t  Thucyd.  i.  89-117.    Diod.  xi.  38-47,  50,  54-62.   Plut.,  Them.,  Arist. 
and  Cimon. 
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the  impolicy  of  raising  fortifications  without  the  Isthmus, 
which  might  be  to  the  Barbarians  in  their  next  invasion  what 
Thebes  had  been  to  Mardonius.  The  true  reason  of  this  Spar- 
tan anxiety  Themistocles  plainly  saw  was  jealousy  and  fear  of 
the  rising  power  of  Athens  ;  but  he  knew  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  power  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  he  deemed  it 
best  to  have  recourse  to  art.  By  his  advice  the  Athenians  said 
that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta  about  the  affair. 
The  envoys  appointed  were  himself,  Aristeides  and  Abrony- 
chus.  The  Spartans  departed  ;  and  then  Themistocles,  having 
strictly  charged  the  people  to  work  without  ceasing  at  the 
walls,  sparing  neither  sacred  nor  profane  edifice  for  materials, 
set  out  alone  for  Sparta. 

On  his  arrival  he  did  not  go  near  the  magistrates  ;  and  to 
those  who  asked  the  cause  he  said,  that  he  was  waiting  for  his 
colleagues,  and  wondered  much  at  their  delay.  Meantime  in- 
telligence came  that  the  walls  were  greatly  advanced  ;  this  he 
denied,  and  bade  them  not  to  trust  to  rumours,  but  to  send 
some  persons  to  ascertain  the  truth.  He  sent  at  the  same  time 
a  private  message  to  the  Athenians,  directing  them  to  keep  the 
ambassadors  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues (who  were  now  arrived),  for  he  feared  that  the  Spar- 
tans might  detain  them.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  walls 
were  sufficiently  advanced,  he  went  to  the  authorities  and 
openly  told  them  that  Athens  was  now  walled-in,  and  that  the 
Athenians  were  as  competent  judges  as  any  of  what  was  for 
their  own  and  the  general  weal.  The  Spartans  dissembled 
their  anger,  as  it  was  now  useless  to  show  it,  and  the  envoys 
were  dismissed  on  both  sides. 

Having  thus,  with  so  much  address,  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  Athens,  Themistocles  advanced  another  step  in  his 
policy,  which  was  to  raise  her  to  empire.  Owing  to  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  she  was  become  the  first  naval  power  of  Greece, 
and  all  she  wanted  for  maintaining  her  eminence  was  a  forti- 
fied harbour.  That  of  Phaleron,  which  was  nearest  to  the  city, 
was  too  small,  and  he  had  already,  while  archon  (the  year 
before  Xerxes  entered  Greece),  commenced  securing  that  of 
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Piraeeus  *,  which  was  at  a  greater  distance,  but  far  more  capa- 
cious. These  works  he  now  prevailed  on  the  people  to  prose- 
cute ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  opposition  was  made  by 
Lacedaemon.  The  wall  was  however  raised  only  to  one  half  of 
the  height  he  designed,  but  it  sufficed  for  all  the  purposes  of 
defence,  and  Athens  might  now  safely  bid  defiance  to  any 
power  in  Greece. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sought  to  extend  their  influence  in 
another  way.  They  proposed,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
justice,  that  such  states  as  had  medised  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Amphictyonic  council.  Their  real  object  was,  by  ex- 
cluding the  Thebans  and  Argives,  to  draw  the  chief  power  to 
themselves.  Themistocles  saw  through  their  design,  and  it  is 
probable  privately  exposed  it ;  in  public  he  maintained  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  punish  a  state  in  perpetuity  for  the  crimes 
of  its  government  at  a  particular  time.  Their  proposal  was 
therefore  rejected :  they  however  soon  had  their  revenge  on 
Themistocles. 

Athens,  like  almost  every  other  Grecian  state,  was  at  all 
times  a  theatre  of  faction.  The  aristocratic  party  was  still 
strong,  and  was  supported  by  Sparta ;  the  people,  with  their 
usual  fickleness,  were  offended  at  being  frequently  reminded 
by  Themistocles  of  his  services,  and  little  inclined  to  support 
him  against  his  opponents,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Alcmaeon, 
Cimon,  and  Xanthippus  ;  the  influence  of  Sparta  was  employed 
to  ruin  him,  if  possible ;  and  finally,  the  victor  at  Salamis,  the 
saviour  of  Greece,  was  ostracised  I  (01. 77,  '2.) 

We  must  now  return  to  foreign  affairs.  The  year  after  that 
of  Plataea  and  Mycale,  a  fleet  under  Pausanias,  the  Athenian 
squadron  being  commanded  by  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  sailed 
to  Cyprus  and  expelled  the  Persians  from  that  island.  It  then 
proceeded  to  the  Propontis,  and  laid  siege  to  Byzantion,  which 
surrendered  ;  and  several  Persians  of  rank  were  among  the 
captives. 

*  Piraeus  {Tleipaievs)  is  the  word  in  the  classic  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  We  doubt  if  Piraeus,  the  word  commonly  employed,  is  to  be  found  in 
any  earlier  prose  writer  than  Stephanas  Byzanlinus.     See  Cic.  ad  Alt.  vii.  3. 
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Pausanias  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  bear  his  elevation ;  he 
became  haughty  and  tyrannical  to  the  allies,  and  began  to  imi- 
tate the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Orientals.  He  even,  by 
means  of  Doriscus,  an  Eretrian  who  was  settled  in  Asia,  opened 
a  treasonous  communication  with  the  court  of  Persia ;  offering, 
if  Xerxes  would  engage  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage,  to  reduce  all  Greece  beneath  his  power.  He  set  Do- 
riscus over  Byzantion,  and  one  by  one  the  Persian  nobles  were 
suffered  to  escape.  Meantime  the  lonians  and  others,  disgusted 
with  his  haughtiness,  put  themselves  under  the  Athenian  ad- 
miral's command ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  heard  of 
Pausanias'  conduct,  recalled  him  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  some  private  offences,  but  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of  treason.  It  was  re- 
solved, however,  not  to  entrust  him  again  with  command  : 
Dorkis  and  some  other  Spartans  were  sent  out  with  a  small  fleet, 
but  the  allies  would  not  obey  them.  The  Lacedaemonians  then 
returned  home,  and  their  government  having  resolved  to  send 
out  no  more  generals,  lest,  as  they  said,  their  morals  should  be 
corrupted,  the  maritime  supremacy  was  tacitly  surrendered  to 
the  Athenians.     (01.  75,  4.)*. 

Pausanias  could  not  rest  content  in  a  private  station.  He 
hired  some  time  after  a  trireme  at  Hermione,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  renewed  his  negotiations  with 
Artabazus,  the  Persian  satrap.  Soon  however  a  herald, 
bearing  the  scytale\,  came  to  command  his  return  to  Sparta. 
He  obeyed,  trusting  to  his  wealth,  and  by  bribery  he  eluded 
inquiry.  He  now  turned  to  the  helots,  offering  them  full  citi- 
zenship if  they  would  support  him  in  his  projects.  They  gave 
information  to  the  Ephors,  but  still  the  government  hesitated. 

*  The  period  of  the  Athenian  empire  is  always  reckoned  from  this  date. 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  a  All.  In  this  year  the  Roman  FabiisettledattheCremera. 

-j'  When  a  Spartan  commander  was  sent  out,  two  round  sticks  of  equal  size 
weremade,one  of  which  wasgiven  tohim, the  other  keptathome.  Ifanyorders 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  him,  the  Ephors  rolled  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  round 
their  stick  and  wrote  them  on  it.  The  slip  was  then  sent,  and  the  general 
putting  it  on  his  stick  read  the  contents,  Plut.  Lys.  19.  It  does  not  appear 
why  the  scylale  was  sent  to  Pausania?:,  who  had  no  command  at  this  time. 
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Vt  length  a  young  man  named  Argilius,  whom  he  was  sending 
with  a  letter  to  Artabazus,  having  observed  that  none  of  those 
who  had  been  sent  hitherto  had  returned,  opened  the  letter, 
and  finding  in  it  a  charge  to  put  the  bearer  to  death,  went  and 
showed  it  to  the  Ephors.  They  had  now  sufficient  evidence ; 
but  they  would  hear  Pausanias  confess  his  guilt.  By  their  di- 
rection Argilius  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at 
Taenaron,  and  raised  there  a  double  hut  for  himself.  Pausanias, 
hearing  he  was  there,  hasted  to  him  ;  the  man  acknowledged 
what  he  had  done ;  Pausanias  excused  himself :  the  Ephors 
who  were  concealed  in  the  hut  heard  all  and  went  away,  re- 
solved to  seize  him  in  the  city ;  but  one  of  them  giving  him  a 
sign,  he  fled  and  took  sanctuary  at  the  temple  of  the  Chalcioecos, 
and  sheltered  himself  in  a  small  building  belonging  to  it.  The 
Ephors,  taking  the  roof  and  doors  off  the  place  he  was  in,  built 
it  up,  and  set  a  guard  over  him.  When  they  saw  him  near  ex- 
piring with  hunger,  they  took  him  out  of  the  sacred  precincts, 
lest  they  should  be  polluted  by  death.  They  were  going  at 
first  to  fling  his  corpse  into  the  Kaiadas*,  but  they  relented 
and  gave  him  decent  sepulture f.  (01.  78,  2.) 

The  hero  of  Salamis  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  Pausanias. 
The  Lacedaemonians  found,  or  said  they  had  found,  proofs  of 
his  having  been  acquainted  with  his  projects,  and  they  sent 
envoys  to  Athens  to  accuse  him.  The  party  in  power  there 
readily  listened  to  the  charge,  and  persons  were  sent  to  Argos, 
where  he  was  then  residing,  to  seize  him.  Having  had  timely 
information,  he  fled  to  Corcyra,  to  the  people  of  which  island 
he  had  rendered  some  services.  In  dread  of  his  enemies  they 
passed  him  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epeirus,  and  he  re- 
solved to  trust  himself  to  the  magnanimity  of  Admetus,  king 
of  the  Molossians,  though  he  knew  him  to  be  his  enemy. 
Admetus  being  from  home  when  he  arrived,  he  implored  the 
pity  of  the  queen,  and  when  her  husband  returned  she  gave 
her  infant  child  to  her  guest,  and  bade  him  holding  it  to  sit  as 
a  suppliant  on  the  hearth,  such  being  the  most  solemn  mode 
of  supplication  among  that  people.  Admetus  was  moved  to 
*  Above,  p.  49.  t  Thuc.  i.  128-134. 
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pity,  and  laid  aside  his  enmity ;  but  soon  came  envoys  from 
Sparta  and  Athens  to  demand  liim  ;  and  the  king,  too  gene- 
rous to  betray  and  too  weak  to  defend  him,  aided  him  to  de- 
part and  escape  from  his  unrelenting  foes.  (Ol.  78,  3.) 

Themistocles  now  saw  that  the  Persian  monarch  alone  could 
protect  him.  He  therefore  crossed  the  mountains  to  Mace- 
donia, and  coming  to  the  port  of  Pydna,  and  finding  there  a 
merchantman  ready  to  sail  for  Ionia,  he  got  on  board.  A 
storm  drove  the  vessel  to  Naxos,  which  an  Athenian  fleet 
under  Cimon  was  then  besieging.  Themistocles  told  the  cap- 
tain who  he  was,  and  threatened  if  he  discovered  him  to  say 
that  he  had  bribed  him  to  carry  him  to  Ionia ;  but  assured  him 
on  the  other  hand  that  if  he  would  save  him  he  would  find  him 
grateful.  He  then  desired  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  ship.  The  captain  assented  ;  the  vessel  lay  for  a  day 
and  a  night  off  the  island  ;  they  then  made  sail  for  Ephesus, 
and  Themistocles,  having  rewarded  the  captain,  conveyed  in- 
telligence of  his  retreat  to  his  friends  at  Athens  and  Argos, 
who  sent  him  as  much  of  his  property  as  they  could  save ;  the 
remainder,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  talents, 
was  confiscated.  It  is  said  that  he  had  not  been  worth  more 
than  three  talents  when  he  first  engaged  in  politics,  and  we 
have  seen  some  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired 
this  wealth. 

Knowing  how  well  Grecian  exiles  were  received  at  the  court 
of  Susa,  he  resolved — though  it  is  said  that  Xerxes  had  set  a 
price  of  two  hundred  talents  on  his  head — to  proceed  thither; 
making  little  doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  conciliate  the 
young  Artaxerxes,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne.  (Ol.  78, 
4.)  We  are  told  that  he  was  secretly  conveyed  in  a  covered 
carriage,  as  if  he  were  a  Grecian  female  who  had  been  pur- 
chased for  some  Persian  noble.  His  reception  at  court  was 
such  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  promised  the  king  great  ad- 
vantages, but  required  a  year's  time  in  order  to  learn  the  Per- 
sian language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  them.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  spoke  the  language  with  ease,  and  he  rose  higher 
than  any  Greek  had  ever  done  in  the  royal  favour.  Artaxei-xes, 
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deeming  it  best  that  he  should  be  near  the  sea,  sent  him  down 
to  Ionia,  assigning  hiui,  according  to  Persian  usage,  the  reve- 
nues of  Magnesia  (fifty  talents  a  year)  for  his  bread,  those  of 
Lainpsacus  for  his  wine,  and  those  of  My  us  for  his  meat  (oij/oy). 
It  was  reported  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  reduce  Greece 
under  the  yoke  of  Persia,  and  that,  finding  it  impossible,  or 
being  unwilling  to  perform  his  promise,  he  put  a  voluntary  end 
to  his  life*  ;  others  said  that  he  died  a  natural  death.  A  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  him  in  the  market  at  Magnesia  ;  his  bones, 
it  is  said,  were  by  his  own  orders  secretly  brought  to  Attica  and 
there  interred.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  year  of  his  death f. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Themistocles,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  Greece  ever  produced.  His  character,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  far  from  faultless,  but  nothing  will  remove 
the  stain  of  ingratitude  from  the  Athenian  people  for  their 
treatment  of  him ;  for  questionless,  as  far  as  such  an  effect 
could  be  ascribed  to  one  man,  it  was  he  who  had  made  them 
what  they  now  were.  His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  the  pen 
of  Thucydides.  "  He  exhibited  most  decidedly  the  strength  of 
nature,  and  is  in  this  respect  far  more  to  be  admired  than  any 
other.  For  by  native  genius,  without  having  previously  or  af- 
terwards had  instruction,  he  was  with  slight  consideration  the 
best  judge  of  present  affairs,  and  the  best  guesser  at  the  turn 
which  future  matters  would  take.  What  he  had  in  hand,  he 
could  execute ;  of  that  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  he 
could  form  a  good  judgement.  He  clearly  foresaw  the  good 
or  ill  of  what  was  as  yet  hidden  ;  and,  in  one  word,  by  the 
force  of  nature  and  quickness  of  thought  he  was  qualified 
better  than  any  other  to  act  at  once  when  it  was  required  J.' 

*  By  drinking  bull's  blood,  according  to  the  common  belief  at  Athens  in 
the  next  half-century.     See  Aristoph,  Knights,  83,  84. 

f  Thuc.  i.  135-138.  Plutarch  in  his  usual  manner  adds  a  variety  of  ro- 
mantic circumstances. 

J  The  reader  will  observe  that  we  rarely  relate  anecdotes  from  Plutarch  : 
the  truth  is,  we  put  little  faith  in  them.  Thus  he  says  that  Themistocles' 
father  took  him,  and  pointing  to  the  old  triremes  that  were  lying  to  rot  on 
the  beach,  told  him  that  so  the  people  treated  their  demagogues.  Now,  as 
this  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids,  Athens  could  hardly  as 
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Aristeides  and  Cimon  were  meantime  actively  engaged  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  and  dignity  of 
Athens.  When  the  Greeks  of  the  isles  and  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
had  agreed  to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  continue  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  share  of  the  burden  each  should  bear.  The  task  of 
regulating  it  was  committed  to  Aristeides,  and  he  decided  that 
some  of  the  allies,  such  as  the  Chians,  should  keep  a  certain 
number  of  ships  at  sea,  while  others  should  contribute  an  an- 
nual sum  of  money.  This  sum,  which  he  assessed  in  so  equi- 
table a  manner  that  it  became  the  theme  of  praise  to  succeed- 
ing ages,  amounted  to  460  talents.  The  treasury  for  these  con- 
tributions ((j)6pos)  was  in  the  sacred  isle  of  Delos,  where  depu- 
ties of  the  allies  met  to  consult :  the  treasurers,  named  Greek- 
treasurers  ('EWrjiorafxiai),  were  Athenians.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Thalassocracy  or  naval  dominion  of  Athens. 
We  must  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  Athe- 
nians acquired  the  supremacy  over  Greece  in  general.  Sparta 
was  supreme  in  the  Peloponnese,  as  before  ;  the  rest  of  Greece 
was  independent  of  both.  As  the  Athenians  and  most  of  their 
allies  were  of  the  Ionian  race,  and  their  rivals  the  Spartans  and 
their  confederates  of  the  Dorian,  historians  fell  also  into  the 
incorrect  habit  of  regarding  all  the  Greeks  as  adhering  to  the 
Dorian  or  the  Ionian  principle  and  party. 

Some  years  after  (01.  78, 1.)*  Aristeides  died,  so  poor  it  is 
said  that  he  had  to  be  buried  at  the  public  cost,  and  the  state 
undertook  to  provide  for  his  children.  If  we  may  credit  an 
anecdote  given  by  Plutarch,  his  right  to  the  title  of  Just  might 
be  contested.  He  tells  us  that  on  some  occasion  the  allies  all 
swore  to  some  matter  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  Aristeides 
swearing  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Some  time  after  it 
appeared  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians  not  to  keep 
the  oath,  and  Aristeides  told  them  to  act  for  their  advantage, 
leaving  the  guilt  of  the  perjury  to  fall  on  him.     Again,  it  is 

yet  have  had  demagogues.     Themistocles  himself  was  the  first  person,  not  a 
genuine  Eupatrid,  who  rose  to  importance  in  the  state. 
*  The  vear  of  the  birth  of  Socrates. 
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said,  that  when  the  Athenians  talked  of  removing  the  treasure 
from  Delosto  Athens,  and  the  Samians  remonstrated,  Aristeides 
replied,  that  doubtless  it  was  not  just,  but  it  was  advantageous. 
In  a  word,  says  Theophrastus  of  him,  in  private  and  domestic 
matters  he  was  perfectly  upright,  in  public  affairs  he  acted  for 
the  advantage  of  his  country,  which  often  required  injustice. 

Aristeides  was  the  agent  in  giving  further  advance  to  the 
democracy.  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  property 
during  the  Persian  invasion,  the  weight  and  influence  of  the 
upper  ranks  were  greatly  diminished,  while  the  inferior  classes 
had  merited  so  well  of  their  country  in  the  war,  and  had  in 
consequence  become  of  such  influence  in  the  state,  that  the 
very  highest  honours  could  no  longer  be  with  safety  withheld 
from  them*.  Aristeides  therefore  was  the  author  of  a  decree 
opening  the  archontate — now  however  nothing  but  a  splendid 
pageant — to  all  citizens,  subject  of  course  to  the  Dokimasy 
and  Euthyne. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Athens  the  war  against  the  Persians 
was  continued.  Cimon  (01.  76,  1.)  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  laid  siege  to  Eion  on  the  Strymon.  The 
Persian  garrison  made  a  gallant  defence ;  and  finally  Boges, 
the  governor,  rather  than  surrender,  cast  all  his  gold  and  silver 
into  the  river;  and  having  raised  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  slew  his 
wives,  children  and  slaves,  and  laid  their  bodies  on  it ;  then 
setting  fire  to  it,  he  flung  himself  into  the  flames :  the  garrison 
surrendered  at  discretion  f.  Doriscus  was  attacked  in  vain,  but 
all  the  other  Persian  garrisons  in  Europe  were  reduced.  Cimon 
then,  as  executor  of  an  Amphictyonic  decree,  turned  his  arms 
against  the  piratic  Dolopians  of  the  isle  of  Scyros,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled, and  filled  the  island  with  Athenian  colonists.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  sought  and  found  (as  was  supposed)  the  bones  of  the 
hero  Theseus,  who  had  died  in  this  island  eight  hundred  years 
before  ;  and  he  brought  them  in  his  own  trireme  to  Athens, — 
an  act  which  gained  him  great  favour  with  the  people  J. 

*  Arist.  Pol.ii.  8.  t  Herod,  vii.  107. 

X  Plut.  Thes.  36.  Cimon,  8,  It  was  probably  a  political  artifice  of  the 
aristocratic  party  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  veneration  for  the 
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By  this  time  some  of  the  confederates  were  grown  weary  of 
war,  and  began  to  murmur  at  the  toils  and  expense  to  which  it 
put  them.  The  people  of  Naxos  were  the  first  who  positively 
refused  to  contribute  any  longer ;  but  the  Athenians,  who  had 
tasted  of  the  sweets  of  command,  would  not  now  permit  the 
exercise  of  free  will  to  their  allies.  Cimon  appeared  (01.  78,  3.) 
with  a  large  fleet  before  Naxos ;  the  Naxians  defended  them- 
selves with  vigour,  but  were  at  length  forced  to  submit,  and 
the  Athenians  had  the  hardihood  to  reduce  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  subjects  to  Athens  I — an  example  which  they  soon  fol- 
lowed in  other  cases.  For  most  of  those  allies  who  were  to  give 
personal  service  agreed,  in  order  to  escape  being  taken  from 
their  homes,  to  give  money  and  empty  ships  instead  of  service. 
Thus  the  Athenian  navy  increased  greatly,  and  an  irresistible 
force  could  at  once  be  brought  against  any  state  that  hesitated 
to  obey  or  withheld  its  contribution. 

After  the  reduction  of  Naxos,  Cimon  sailed  over  to  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and  learning  that  the  Persian  generals  had  assembled 
a  large  fleet  and  army  in  Pamphylia,  he  collected  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  triremes  at  Cnidos,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  that  country,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Phaselis, 
which,  though  Greek,  obeyed  the  Persian  monarch.  Having 
reduced  it  to  submission,  he  resolved  to  proceed  and  attack  the 
Persian  fleet  and  army,  which  he  learned  were  lying  at  the  river 
Eurymedon.  On  his  arrival,  the  Persian  fleet,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  triremes,  fearing  at  first  to  fight  till  eighty  Phoe- 
nician vessels  which  they  were  expecting  should  come  up,  kept 
in  the  river;  but  finding  that  the  Greeks  were  preparing  to  at- 
tack, they  put  out  to  sea  and  engaged  them.  The  action  did 
not  continue  long :  the  Barbarians  fled  to  the  land  ;  and  two 
hundred  of  their  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  Cimon  debarked  his  men,  and  led  them  against 
the  land-forces ;  the  resistance  of  the  Persians  was  obstinate 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  they  turned  and  fled,  leaving  their 

ancient  institutions  of  the  state.  The  relics  were  deposited  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  and  a  temple  erected  to  the  hero  on  the  spot,  which  became  a  place 
of  refuge  for  slaves  and  all  the  other  victims  of  oppression. 
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camp  a  prey  to  the  conquerors ;  and  Cimon  had  thus  the  rare 
glory  of  having  gained  two  important  victories  in  the  one  day. 
Hearing  then  that  the  eighty  Phcenician  vessels  were  at  Hydros 
in  the  isle  of  Cypms,  he  immediately  sailed  thither,  and  took 
or  destroyed  the  whole  of  them. 

The  victory  at  the  Eurymedon  may  be  regarded  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conflict  between  Greece  and  Persia.  The  year 
after  it  (Ol.  78, 4.),  Xerxes  was  assassinated,  and  the  usual  con- 
fusion took  place  in  the  court  of  Susa.  It  is  said*  that  some 
years  afterwards  (Ol.  82,  4.)  a  treaty,  named  the  Peace  of 
Cimon,  was  concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  king  Ar- 
taxerxes,  of  which  the  conditions  were  these  :  tlffe  Greek  cities 
in  Asia  should  be  independent ;  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should 
appear  in  the  seas  from  the  Cyanean  isles  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus  in  the  Euxine  to  the  Chelidonian  isles  oif  the 
coast  of  Pamphylia ;  no  Persian  commander  should  lead  an 
army  within  that  space  nearer  to  the  coast  than  a  day's  journey 
for  a  horse  (i.  e.  300  stadia) :  the  Athenians  on  their  side  should 
not  molest  the  King's  territory  f. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Constitutions  of  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  oihrr  parts  of  Greece. — Military  and 
Naval  Affairs. — Literature. 

With  the  glorious  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Persia  we  ter- 
minate the  first  period  of  Grecian  history.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, arms  and  armour  of  greater  size  and  strength,  supe- 
rior discipline,  and  perhaps  higher  mental  endowments  and 
greater  physical  force,  enabled  the  Greeks  to  evince  that  su- 
periority which  the  Europeans  have  always  shown  in  their 
conflicts  with  the  Asiatics.     Henceforth  the  court  of  Persia 

*  Diodor.  xii.  4:     Plut.  Cimon,  13. 
t  See  Appendix  (D.) 
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abandoned  all  thoughts  of  attempting  the  subjugation  of 
Europe. 

We  have  denominated  this  the  Aristocratic  period,  because, 
until  the  close  of  it,  the  political  power  in  all  the  states  of 
Greece  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  or  those  possessed  of 
hereditary  wealth  and  consideration.  The  people  at  length  in 
some  states  had,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  trade,  risen  in  power 
and  consequence ;  and  the  aristocracy,  as  is  its  nature,  had 
shrunk  to  an  oligarchy,  which  had  lost  the  noble,  generous 
feelings  of  the  old  aristocracy,  and  was  cruel  and  oppressive 
where  it  had  the  power ;  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
insolent,  tyrannic,  and  unjust.  The  next  division  of  our  history 
will  present  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  these  two  opposite  and 
hostile  principles.  Sparta,  Tegea,  Boeotia,  and  Thessaly  are  the 
chief  seats  of  oligarchy ;  Athens,  Argos,  Mantineia,  Megara, 
and  Elis,  those  of  democracy. 

The  constitutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  heads  of  these 
principles,  have  been  already  displayed.  We  will  now  briefly 
notice  those  of  the  states  next  in  importance,  and  conclude 
with  a  sketch  of  the  military  affairs  and  the  literature  of  this 
period. 

The  Thesprotians,  when  they  made  the  conquest  of  Thessaly, 
reduced  a  part  of  the  original  inhabitants  to  a  serfship  similar 
to  the  Laconian  Helotism.  The  Thessalian  serfs  were,  named 
Penests  (UereaTai*) ;  they  tilled  the  lands,  on  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Helots ;  like  them,  too,  they  were  employed 
as  light  troops  in  war.  But  the  main  strength  of  Thessaly  lay 
in  its  cavalry,  composed  of  the  nobles,  who  appeared  in  com- 
plete panoply  on  strong  war-horses.  No  part  of  Greece  it  may 
be  observed  presents  such  a  resemblance  to  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages  as  Thessaly.  Among  the  Thessalian  nobles  some 
families  exercised  a  preponderating  influence :  such  were  the 
Aleuads  of  Larissa  and  the  Scopads  of  Crannon,  who  were 
dynasts  (^vVaoratf ),  or  princes  in  the  country.    As  the  cities 

*  From  Trevofiai  to  he  poor.  * 

f  This  word  is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense.     Arist.  Pol.  vi.  5. 
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of  Latium  chose  a  Dictator  to  command  their  united  forces  in 
war,  so  the  Thessalian  nobles  appointed  one  of  their  number 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  name  of  Tagos  (Tayos),  or  regu- 
lator. There  was  a  Demos  in  Thessaly,  similar,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  Laconian  Perioecians,  but  treated  with  less  considera- 
tion, and  therefore  always  disposed  to  revolt. 

The  principal  towns  of  Bojotia  were  united  in  a  military  fe- 
deration, at  the  head  of  which  were  officers  named  Boeotarchs. 
Thebes  had  the  hegemony  (rfye/xovia),  or  supremacy  ;  and  most 
of  the  towns,  particularly  Orchomenus  and  Thebes,  were  oli- 
garchic. The  government  of  Thespiae,  the  enemy  of  Thebes, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  family  of  the 
Thespiads,  whose  rule  was  mild  and  paternal.  Plataea,  to  escape 
the  oppression  of  Thebes,  put  herself,  as  we  have  seen,  under 
the  protection  of  Athens. 

Argos  had  at  one  time  extended  her  hegemony  over  the 
whole  of  Argolis  and  Sicyon  and  Phlius :  but  with  the  aid  of 
Sparta  the  towns  had  all  shaken  it  off.  After  her  great  defeat 
by  Cleomenes,  several  of  the  Perioecian  towns,  such  as  Cleonae, 
Mideia  and  Mycenae,  strove  to  become  independent.  When  the 
Argives  succeeded  in  reducing  any  of  these  towns,  they  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Argos,  giving  them  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. This  practice,  hatred  of  Sparta,  and  close  union  with 
Athens,  quickened  the  development  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple at  Argos. 

The  aristocracy  in  Elis  having  become  an  oppressive  oli- 
garchy, a  si/ncecism  (^(tvvoiklt^os),  or  union  of  several  of  the 
small  towns,  was  effected  (01.  77,  2.),  and  the  city  of  Elis  formed 
from  them*.  Democracyin  consequence  rapidly  advanced;  but 
as  the  Eleians  were  of  all  the  Greeks  the  most  devoted  to  a 
countrj^  life,  and  the  practice  was  introduced  of  sending  judges 
through  the  land,  which  kept  the  people  from  resorting  to  the 
town,  they  long  escaped  the  curse  of  ochlocracy,  or  mob-rule. 

Tegea  and  Mantineia,  standing  in  the  same  elevated  plain, 
were,  the  one  oligarchic  and  allied  with  Sparta,  the  other  de- 
mocratic and  connected  with  Argos,  with  whose  aid  it  effected 
*  Diod.  xi.  54.  Strab.  viii.  p.  336. 
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a  union  (^syncecisni)  of  its  four  rural  communities  with  the 
chief  town  *, — a  measure  which  necessarily  strengthened  the 
democratic  principle. 

Megara,  even  before  the  Persian  war,  gave  Greece  the  first 
example  of  a  wild  ochlocracy,  which  was  naturally  succeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  when  the  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  rallied 
against  the  rabble  f. 

The  military  condition  of  Greece  at  this  time  was  as  follows. 

The  hoplites  (oTrXIrai),  or  fully-armed  soldiers,  were  the 
main  strength  of  the  Grecian  armies.  These  were  the  militia 
of  tlie  different  towns,  composed  entirely  of  those  who  had  pro- 
perty to  defend,  and  who  served  without  pay,  finding  their 
own  arms,  equipments,  and  provisions.  Most  towns  had  a  list 
(KaraXoyos)  of  the  citizens  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  sixty, 
who  were  bound  to  serve  as  hoplites,  and  they  were  called  out 
when  required  according  to  their  place  in  this  catalogue.  The 
arms  of  the  hoplite  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  heroic 
age.  The  inferior  citizens  and  the  serfs  (in  the  states  which 
had  such)  served  as  light  troops  (xl^iXol),  that  is,  as  archers, 
slingers,  and  dartmen.  The  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Phocians, 
and  Locrians  alone  at  this  time  had  cavalry  in  their  armies. 

The  usual  mode  of  drawing  up  troops  was  in  phalanx,  that 
is,  in  a  close  body,  the  depth  and  breadth  varying  according 
to  custom  or  circumstances.  In  a  confederate  army,  as  at 
Platsea,  the  troops  of  each  state  occupied  separate  ground. 
The  troops  of  the  same  state  were,  as  at  Marathon,  placed  ac- 
cording to  their  phyles,  or  similar  political  divisions.  The  Spar- 
tans were  divided  into  six  morce  (fxopai),  or  regiments  which 
varied  in  strength  from  400  to  900  men  I,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  called  out :  each  mora  was  divided  into  four 
lochi  (\6xoi),  or  companies.  The  mora  was  commanded  by  a 
Polemarch.  The  Lacedaemonian  Pericecians,  and  also  the  Neo- 
damods,  were  probably  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 

Before  engaging,  the  Greeks  always  offered  sacrifices,  and 

•  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  7.  Strab.  uf  sup. 

t  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  12  ;  v.  2.  4.  See  above,  p,  66.  |  Plut.  Pelop.  17. 
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they  did  not  give  battle  till  the  soothsayer  had  declared  the 
signs  in  the  entrails  of  the  victim  favourable.  Similar  sacrifices 
were  made,  especially  by  the  Spartans,  previous  to  passing 
their  frontiers  on  any  military  expedition.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  there  was  usually  an  understanding  between  the 
general  and  the  soothsayer,  and  that  the  signs  were  declared  to 
be  favourable  or  the  reverse  as  suited  the  plans  and  intentions 
of  the  commander.  After  a  victory,  a  trophy  (rpoTraiov)  of  wood, 
hung  with  arms,  was  erected,  and  the  enemies'  dead  were  re- 
stored on  their  sending  a  herald  to  demand  them.  In  a  naval 
victory  the  wrecks  of  the  enemies'  vessels  were  carried  off. 

The  ships  of  the  Greeks  of  the  early  ages  were  undecked, 
and  served  merely  for  passage.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have 
made  the  first  lonff  ships,  as  they  were  called :  these  were  the 
pentecoTitors,  or  fifty-oared  vessels,  twenty-five  rowers  at  a  side. 
The  Erythraeans  first  constructed  vessels  with  two  benches  of 
oars;  and  finally  (01.  19,  l.)the  Corinthian  Ameinocles built 
for  the  Samians  triremes  (rpujpeis)  *,  or  war-galleys  with  three 
benches  of  oars.  These  ships  were  decked  ;  and  their  crews^ 
composed  of  rowers,  sailors  and  marines,  usually  amounted  to 
200  men,  of  which  the  marines  (€7r//3aroi)  formed  by  much 
the  smallest  portion  f-  The  trireme  had  at  its  head  a  strong 
beak  of  metal,  and  one  of  the  principal  manoeuvres  in  a  sea-fight 
was  to  strike  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  side  with  this  beak,  and 
thus  sink  them.  The  earliest  sea-fight  on  record  is  one  between 
tlie  Corinthians  and  their  colonists  of  Corcyra.  (Ol.  28,2.)  J, 

At  the  head  of  the  literature  of  Greece  stand  the  wonderful 
Homeric  poems,  which  record  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the 
heroic  age,  and  which  were  to  the  Greeks  of  all  times  their  most 
precious  heritage  and  most  valued  records.  Whether  these 
poems,  which  were  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  were  evi- 
dently composed  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  are  the  production  of  one 
or  of  many  minds ;  whether  they  were  originally  written,  or 

*  The  captain  of  a  trireme  was  called  a  frirrarch  (^rpiepapxtj?)- 
f  The  number  in  an  Athenian  trireme  seldom  exceeded  ten.  See  Arnold 
on  Thuc.  iil.  95. 
1  Thuc.  i.  13. 
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were  transmitted  orally  for  centuries ;  how  far  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  a  claim  to  historic  credibility, — are  ques- 
tions which  engage,  and  long  perhaps  will  engage,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned.  In  any  case,  we  possess  in  them  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  manners  of  ancient  Greece  and  a  source  of  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  which  the  human  kind  is  capable. 

Beside  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Greeks  of  this  age  possessed 
those  of  the  poets  named  Cyclic*.  Of  these,  whose  works  have 
all  perished,  the  following  were  the  principal.  Stasinus,  of  Cy- 
prus, who  sang  in  a  poem  of  eleven  books,  named  the  Cypria, 
the  events  of  the  Trojan  war  anterior  to  the  action  of  the  Ilias. 
Arctinus  of  Miletus,  the  poet  of  the  ^thiopis,  which  related 
in  five  books  the  expedition  and  death  of  Memnon  at  Troy : 
he  also  composed  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  another  poem  of 
two  books.  Lesches  of  Mytilene,  who,  in  the  Little  Ilias,  sang 
in  four  books  the  events  from  the  contest  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax 
to  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse.  Agias,  who  related  in  five 
books  the  returns  of  the  chiefs  from  Troy ;  and  Eugammon, 
who  sang  in  the  Telegonia,  in  two  books,  the  story  of  Ulysses 
after  his  return.  There  were  also  poems  on  the  adventures  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  other  heroes. 

Hesiod,  of  Ascra,  in  Boeotia,  gave  the  earliest  example  of 
didactic  poetry  in  his  Works  and  Days.  He  also  sang  the 
Theogony,  or  origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world  ;  and  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  ancient  days  were  celebrated  in  his  verses, 
which  were  sung  at  festivals,  like  those  of  Homer. 

Tyrtaeus  animated  the  Spartans  in  the  Messenian  wars  by 
his  spirit-stirring  strains.  Theognis  and  Solon,  Mimnermus 
and  Simonides  gave  lessons  of  moral  wisdom  in  their  Elegies. 
The  lyric  muse  animated  Alcman,  Terpander,  Alcaeus,  Stesi- 
chorus,Ibycus,  Anacreon,  and  others,  and  the  poetesses  Sappho, 
Erinna,  and  Corinna ;  and  finally,  in  Pindar  revealed  her  utmost 
strength.    The  drama,  perhaps  of  immemorial  use  in  Attica f, 

*  They  were  so  named  because  their  poems  were  formed  with  the  Ilias  and 
Odyssey  into  a  cycle  (kvkXos)  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  death  of  Ulysses.   See  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy,  p.  28.  2nd  edit. 

"f*  It  is  so  asserted  by  the  author  of  the  Socratic  dialogue  named  Minos, 
§  16. 
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rose  into  dignity  toward  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars:  Thespis 
so  far  improved  it  as  to  pass  for  its  inventor ;  Phrj'nichus, 
famed  for  the  natural  charms  and  sweetness  of  his  lyric  cho- 
ruses, raised  it  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection  :  following, 
perhaps,  the  ancient  usage  of  the  drama,  he  presented  on  the 
scene  the  recent  capture  of  Miletus  (01. 71, 3.),  and  the  party 
which  had  prevented  the  people  from  giving  more  effectual  aid 
caused  him  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachmas  and  the  piece 
to  be  suppressed*,  .^schylus,  who  was  destined  to  raise  the 
drama  to  its  utmost  point  of  sublime  perfection,  had  already 
(01.  70, 2.)  presented  his  first  piece.  This  warrior-bard  fought 
at  Marathon,  Salamis  and  Plataea,  and  (01.  77, 1.)  he  brought 
on  the  stage  before  the  triumphant  Athenians  the  flight  of 
Xerxes  after  the  defeat  of  Salamis.  In  vigour,  sublimity,  and 
all  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry,  the  dramas  of  iEschylus 
remain,  and  ever  will  remain,  unsurpassed  and  rarely  ap- 
proached. 

These  poets,  with  few  exceptions,  breathe  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  genuine  and  high-souled  aristocracy.  They  inculcate  vene- 
ration for  religion  and  the  gods  ;  they  inspire  respect  for  law 
and  for  ancient  institutions ;  virtue,  both  public  and  private, 
is  the  theme  of  their  praise ;  high  birth,  attended  by  suitable 
deeds,  is  extolled ;  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  courts,  and  the 
liberal  hospitality  of  princes  and  nobles,  meet  their  due  en^ 
comiums ;  and  many  of  the  lyrists  inculcate  the  precepts  of  a 
philosophy  akin  to  that  afterwards  taught  in  the  gardens  of 
Epicurus. 

Philosophy  toward  the  close  of  this  period  rose  in  Ionia 
above  the  simple  moral  wisdom  and  personified  cosmogonies 
of  the  elder  times.  Thales,  Anaximander,  Xenophanes,  and 
above  all  Pythagoras,  taught  the  wisdom  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  in  the  East.  Their  dogmas,  however, 
fall  not  within  the  province  of  history.  The  papyrus  of  Egypt 
now  supplying  a  more  abundant  material  than  had  yet  been 
enjoyed  for  writing,  histories  began  to  be  composed  in  prose, 
verse  having  been  the  vehicle  in  which  the  memory  of  events 
*  Herod,  vi.  21. 
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had  hitherto  been  preserved.  The  names  of  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus,  Charon  of  Lanipsacus,  and  others,  and  a  few  short 
fragments  of  their  works  have  reached  us,  but  no  contem- 
porary narrative  of  the  events  of  this  period  remains,  and  our 
chief  or  only  authority  is  Herodotus,  who  was  born  only  four 
years  before  the  passage  of  Xerxes  into  Greece.  His  honest 
narrative  was  mostly  derived  from  hearsay  and  report,  and 
the  reader  must  have  observed  the  mythic  tinge  which  per- 
vades it*. 

*  We  have  also,  as  we  have  seen,  Diodorus,  Justin,  and  the  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Nepos  ;  but  they  drew  from  Herodotus,  or  authorities  posterior  to 
him. 
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CHAPTER  L* 


State  of  Greece. — Revolt  of  the  Messenians. — War  of  Athens  with  iEgina 
and  Corinth. — Battles  of  Tanagra  and  QEnophyta. — Athenian  Expedi- 
tion to  Egypt. — Battle  of  Coroneia. — Conquest  of  Samos. — Power  of  the 
Athenians. — Influence  of  Pericles. 

01.  78,  4-85,  1.         B.C.  465-440. 

1  HE  portion  of  Grecian  liistory  which  we  now  enter  on  will 
differ  from  the  preceding  in  many  points.  It  will  present 
Greece  in  a  state  of  intestine  commotion,  turning  her  forces 
against  herself;  and  the  events  transmitted  by  the  pens  of 
contemporaries  will  exhibit  the  perfect  lineaments  of  truth  f . 
Not  only  Greece  in  general,  but  every  single  state  and  town 
(Sparta  excepted),  will  be  divided  into  two  opposite  and  hos- 
tile factions  J, — the  aristocratic,  or,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 

*  Thuc.  i.  100-117.  Diodor.  xi.  63-65,  70,  74-88;  xii.  1-7,  27,  28. 
Plut.  Cimon  and  Pericles. 

+  How  few  of  the  events  of  even  the  Persian  wars  can  he  regarded  as 
strictly  true ! 

X  Hence  when  any  change  of  policy  takes  place  in  any  state  or  town,  we 

h2 
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oligarchic,  and  the  democratic  ;  and  the  foreground  of  the 
piece  will,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period,  be  occupied 
by  the  brilliant  democracy  of  Athens,  to  be  succeeded  after 
an  interval  by  that  of  Thebes.  Hence  we  denominate  this  the 
Democratic  Period  of  Grecian  history. 

Athens  was  at  this  time,  like  the  other  states,  divided  into 
two  parties.  At  the  head  of  the  aristocracy  stood  Cimon,  tlie 
son  of  the  victor  at  Marathon ;  Pericles,  son  of  him  who  pro- 
secuted Miltiades  and  conquered  at  Mycale,  was  the  leader  of 
the  democracy.  Cimon,  who  had  recovered  his  estates  in 
the  Chersonese  and  had  had  a  large  share  of  the  plunder  of 
the  war,  was  extremely  rich ;  and  he  employed  his  wealth  so 
as  to  keep  up  ^nd  extend  his  influence  in  the  state.  He  built 
at  his  own  expense  the  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  com- 
menced those  which  were  to  connect  the  city  with  her  ports. 
He  laid  out  and  planted  the  garden  named  the  Academy,  and 
planted  the  market  with  plane-trees.  The  citizens  were  all  at 
liberty  to  walk  and  gather  fruit  in  his  gardens  and  grounds 
near  the  town.  As  he  went  about,  followed  by  his  well-dressed 
slaves,  if  he  met  an  elderly  citizen  badly  clad,  he  made  one  of 
them  take  off  his  cloak  and  give  it  to  him,  and  he  lent  or  gave 
money  to  any  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  need.  His  rival,  in- 
ferior in  wealth,  trod  a  different  path  to  popularity*. 

Cimon  and  his  party  were  anxious  to  keep  up  the  friendly 
union  with  Sparta  which  had  subsisted  in  old  times.  But  the 
condition  of  Athens  was  now  so  much  altered  that  harmony 
was  not  to  be  maintained,  and  an  occasion  of  enmity  soon 
presented  itself. 

The  people  of  the  isle  of  Thasos  conceived  that  they  had  a  right 
to  the  ports  and  gold-mines  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace, 
of  which  the  Athenians  had  taken  possession,  as  they  had  been 
originally  their  property.     But  might  was  right,  now  as  ever. 


are  to  infer  at  once  that  the  party  opposed  to  the  one  previously  in  power 
had  gotten  the  upper  hand.  We  request  the  reader  to  keep  this  constantly 
in  mind. 

*   Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  533.     Plut.  Cim.  10. 
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in  the  councils  of  Athens  ;  and  Cimon  appeared  (01.78,  4.)* 
with  a  fleet  to  end  their  murmurs  and  make  tliem  pay  their 
tribute.  He  defeated  them  at  sea,  landed,  and  ravaged  the 
island  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  After  holding  out  three 
years  the  Thasians  submitted,  pulled  down  their  walls,  gave 
up  their  ships,  paid  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  resigned  all 
claim  to  the  ports  and  mines  of  Thrace.  During  the  siege  of 
Thasos  the  Athenians  sent  ten  thousand  colonists  from  their 
own  and  the  allied  states  to  that  country,  and  settled  them  at 
a  place  called  the  Nine  Roads  ('Ei/vea  vtoi),  afterwards  Am- 
phipolis.  But  shortly  after,  these  colonists  venturing  too  far 
into  the  interior,  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
tribes  f. 

The  Thasians  in  their  distress  had  implored  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  aid  them  by  invading  Attica,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  secretly  sending  an  army  thither,  when  (01.79,  1.)  a 
tremendous  earthquake  occurred,  which  destroyed  the  whole 
city  of  Sparta  except  five  houses,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Messenians  who  had  been  reduced  to  He- 
lotism,  seized  the  opportunity  for  vengeance  and  revolt ;  they 
were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  other  Helots,  and  by  the  Thuri- 
ate  and  i^thasan  Perioecians,  and  Ithome  became  once  more 
their  stronghold.  The  Spartans  in  their  need  called  on  their 
Peloponnesian  allies  for  aid,  which  was  readily  given ;  but 
their  united  forces  not  being  able  to  reduce  Ithome,  the  Athe- 
nians were  applied  to  as  being  skilled  in  sieges.  The  leaders 
of  the  anti- Laconic  party  at  Athens  were  for  refusing  aid,  but 
Cimon's  influence  prevailed,  and  he  himself  appeared  with  an 
Athenian  force  at  the  foot  of  Ithome.  An  assault  having  been 
tried  without  effect,  the  system  of  blockade  was  resorted  to  ; 
but  the  Lacedaemonians,  jealous  or  suspicious  of  their  Athe- 
nian allies,  under  pretext  of  themselves  and  their  other  friends 
being  quite  sufficient  for  the  blockade,  declined  their  further 
services.  (01.  79,  4.)  The  Athenians  retired  in  indignation. 
Cimon's  opponents  soon  after  (01.  80,  2.)  succeeded  in  having 
him  ostracised;  and  notwithstanding  their  wec?/5//j,  an  alliance 

*   The  year  after  his  victory  at  the  Euryinedon.  f   Thuc.  iv.  102. 
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was  formed  with  the  Argives,  the  hereditary  foes  of  Sparta,  and 
also  with  the  Thessalians.  The  Megarians  soon  after,  offended 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  allowed  the  Corinthians  to  harass 
them,  joined  the  Athenians  and  put  into  their  hands  their  port 
of  Nisaea  (which  the  Athenians  united  by  long  walls  to  the  city 
of  Megara),  and  that  of  Pegae  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

The  alliance  with  Megara  brought  on  a  war  with  Corinth  and 
her  allies.  (Ol.  80,  3.)  Some  Athenian  troops  which  landed 
at  Haliae  on  the  Acte  were  defeated  by  the  Corinthians  and 
Epidaurians  ;  but  the  Athenians  gained  a  naval  victory  off  Ce- 
cruphaleia  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  A  great  naval  action  was 
then  fought  between  the  Athenians  and  the  iEginetans,  and 
their  allies  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  seventy  triremes.  The  Athenians  landed  and 
laid  siege  to  the  town  ;  three  hundred  hoplites  passed  over 
from  Corinth  and  Epidaurus  to  its  relief,  and  the  Corinthians 
and  their  allies  invaded  Megaris,  thinking  that  as  one  part  of 
the  Athenian  forces  was  at  ^Egina,  and  another  at  a  still  greater 
distance,  they  either  could  not  relieve  it,  or  to  do  so  must  leave 
i^gina.  But  the  heroism  which  now  animated  the  Athenians 
extended  to  all  ages.  Myronides,  an  able  general,  set  out  for 
Megara  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  old  men  and  boys.  An 
indecisive  battle  was  fought ;  but  as  the  Corinthians  retired 
after  it,  the  Athenians  raised  a  troph}-.  The  Corinthians,  being 
reproached  for  their  cowardice  at  home,  returned  after  twelve 
daj-^s  and  began  to  erect  a  trophy ;  the  Athenians  came  out  of 
Megara  and  killed  those  who  were  raising  it,  and  defeated  a 
party  who  came  to  their  aid.  As  they  were  flying,  a  part  of 
them  inadvertently  got  into  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed  by  a 
deep  ditch,  with  but  one  entrance.  The  Athenians  coming  up, 
placed  their  hoplites  at  this  entrance,  and  then  surrounding  the 
place  with  slingers,  stoned  to  death  every  one  who  m  as  in  it. 

The  revolt  of  the  Messenians  seems  to  have  kept  the  La- 
cedaemonians from  sharing  in  the  v.ar  which  was  going  on  : 
but  when  at  this  time  (01.  80,  4.)  the  Phocians  attacked  their 
little  parent-state  of  Doris,  filial  piety  led  them  to  her  aid. 
With  fifteen  hundred  hoplites  of  their  own,  and  ten  thousand 
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of  their  allies,  they  appeared  in  Phocis  and  reduced  its  people 
to  submission.  The  presence  of  this  army  in  Boeotia  inspired 
the  Thebans  with  the  idea  of  recovering  the  supremacy  which 
they  had  lost ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  glad  to  form  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  Athenians,  made  an  alliance  witii  them.  The 
Athenian  oligarchs  also  sent  secretly  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  army  ;  but  the  democratic  party, 
which  now  governed,  were  on  their  side  vigilant  and  prepared. 
The  Peloponnesians  therefore  could  not  leave  Boeotia,  for  the 
Athenians  guarded  Mount  Geraneia  at  the  Isthmus,  and  their 
fleet  at  Pegae  commanded  the  Corinthian  gulf.  An  army  also 
Mas  collected  to  attack,  and  if  possible  destroy,  the  Peloponne- 
sians. The  Athenians  gave  all  their  disposable  forces ;  and, 
with  their  allies  and  one  thousand  Argives,  the  army  num- 
bered fourteen  thousand  hoplites  ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry  came 
from  Thessaly.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Tanagra,  in  which, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  defection  of  the  Thessalians,  the  victory 
remained  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  entered  Megaris,  and, 
as  was  the  usage  of  war,  cut  down  all  the  fruit-trees,  and 
then  returned  home  by  the  Isthmus,  which  was  now  un- 
guarded. 

The  battle  of  Tanagra  was  fought  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  sixty-two  days  after,  Myronides  the  Athenian  gene- 
ral engaged  the  Boeotians  at  a  place  named  CEnophyta,  in  the 
plain  of  Tanagra,  and  completely  routed  them.  The  walls 
of  Tanagra  were  thrown  down,  the  Athenian  interest  gained 
strength  throughout  Boeotia,  and  the  power  of  Thebes  was 
lowered  *.  The  same  took  place  in  Phocis,  and  the  Opuntian 
Locrians  were  forced  to  give  one  hundred  of  their  principal 
men  as  hostages  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  this  glorious  cam- 
paign of  Myronides  rendered  the  Athenian  power  supreme 
without  the  Isthmus,  and  in  this  same  year  (01.  81,  1.)  the 
^ginetans  agreed  to  demolish  their  walls,  surrender  their  ships, 

*  Aristotle  (Pol.  v,  2.)  says  that  after  this  battle  the  democracy  at  Thebes 
was  overturned  (by  the  aristocrats)  in  consequence  of  its  bad  inan;»gement. 
That  event  would  rather  seem  to  have  taken  place  after  the  battle  of  Co- 
roneia,  and  the  democracy  to  have  been  established  after  this  cf  CEnophyta. 
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aud  pay  tribute.  Further  to  confirm  the  Athenian  power,  their 
Long  Walls,  the  one  extending  to  Piraeeus,  the  other  to  Pha- 
leron,  were  completed,  and  Atliens  had  thus  little  to  fear  from 
her  foes.  A  fleet  and  troops  under  Tolmidas,  one  of  her  annual 
generals,  sailed  round  the  Peloponnese  (Ol.  81,2.),  burned 
Gythion  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  took  the 
Corinthian  town  of  Chalcis  in  lEtoVia,  and  landing  in  Sicyon 
defeated  those  who  came  to  oppose  them. 

Among  the  conquests  made  by  Tolmidas  in  this  expedi- 
tion, was  that  of  Naupactus  on  the  Crissaean  gulf,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  As  the  Messenians,  after 
gallantly  sustaining  a  blockade  of  ten  years,  had  at  length 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  besiegers,  by  which  they  were 
to  quit  the  Peloponnese,  the  Athenians  gave  them  their  recent 
conquest  of  Naupactus  for  an  abode,  where  they  and  their 
posterity  continued  to  dwell  till  happier  times  arrived. 

While  victory  was  thus  crowning  the  arms  of  Athens,  Peri- 
cles provided  for  her  indigent  citizens  by  founding  numerous 
colonies.  He  sent  five  hundred  cleruchs  (^KXijpovxot),  or  co- 
lonists, to  Naxos,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  Andros,  one  thou- 
sand to  the  Chersonese,  an  equal  number  to  the  country  of  the 
Bisaltians  in  Thrace,  and  another  large  body  to  Eubcea*. 
These  colonists  resembled  those  of  the  Romans f  rather  than 
those  of  the  early  Greeks ;  they  served  as  garrisons  in  the 
places  where  tliey  were  settled  ;  the  colonists  were  still  Athe- 
nian citizens,  and  might  even  reside  at  Athens,  letting  their 
lands  to  the  original  owners :|:.  That  the  colonies  served  greatly 
to  maintain  the  power  of  Athens  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  it 
is  equally  clear  that,  as  the  instances  of  Naxos  and  Andros 
show,  the  rules  of  justice  were  little  heeded  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  territories  which  they  occupied. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  a  part  of  the  Athenian  forces 
were  all  this  time  away  from  home :  they  were  in  fact  in 
Egypt !  A  Libyan  prince  named  Inaros  had  (01.  80, 1.)  made 

*  Plut.  Per.  11.     Diod.  xi.  88.  t   Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  65. 

X  In  this  lay  the  difference  between  the  original  Greek  colony  (dTroiKia) 
and  the  Athenian  clenicJiy  {icKripovxia). 
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nimself  master  of  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  Persian 
yoke  was  felt  oppressive.  To  strengthen  himself,  he  invited 
the  Athenians  who  were  at  Cyprus,  with  two  hundred  tri- 
remes of  their  own  and  their  allies,  to  come  to  his  aid.  They 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  sailing  up  the  Nile,  made  them- 
selves master  of  two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Memphis  ;  the  other 
third  was  still  held  by  the  Persians  and  their  Egyptian  friends. 
King  Artaxerxes,  when  he  heard  of  this  act  of  the  Athenians, 
sent  money  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  engage  them  to  make 
an  irruption  into  Attica ;  but  they  had  enough  on  their  hands 
already,  and  could  not  stir.  He  then  sent  an  army  to  Egypt, 
which  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  their  Greek  allies.  These 
last  were  driven  out  of  Memphis,  and  retiring  to  an  island  of 
the  Nile,  held  out  there  for  a  year  and  a  half;  till  the  Persians, 
having  turned  off'  the  water,  got  over  to  the  island  to  attack 
them.  A  few  escaped,  and  made  their  way  to  Cyrene  ;  the 
rest  perished  :  Inaros  was  taken  and  crucified.  Fifty  triremes 
which  were  coming  as  a  relief  having  entered  the  Mendesian 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  being  assailed  by  land  and  by  water, 
were  nearly  all  destroyed.  (Ol.  81,  2.)  And  thus  terminated 
this  ill-fated  expedition. 

The  great  efforts  which  the  Athenians  had  made  having  ex- 
hausted them  in  some  measure,  they  felt  desirous  of  repose. 
Immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the  people,  it  is  said*, 
fearing  an  invasion  of  Attica,  resolved  to  bring  back  Cimon, 
and  Pericles  himself  proposed  the  decree  for  his  recall.  He 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  through  him  some  time  after 
a  truce  for  five  years  was  made  with  the  Lacedeemonians. 
(01.  82,  3.)t  About  the  same  time  a  peace  for  thirty  years 
was  concluded  between  Lacedaemon  and  Argos. 

Meantime  the  war  against  the  Barbarians  was  continued, 
and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  Athenian  triremes  put  to  sea  under 
the  command  of  Cimon,  who  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Cition  ;  at  the  same  time  he  despatched 

*  Plut.  Cim.  17. 

t  In  this  year  the  Decemvirate  was  formed  at  Rome.  The  three  Roman 
senators  had  been  sent  to  Athens  in  01.  82,  1. 

h5 
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sixty  triremes  to  Egypt,  to  the  aid  of  one  Amyrtseus,  who  was 
holding  out  against  the  Persians  in  the  marshes  of  tlie  Delta. 
But  Cimon  died  (01.  82,  4.)  before  Cition ;  and  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  being  felt,  the  siege  was  given  up,  and  the  fleet, 
joined  by  the  triremes  from  Egypt,  sailed  homewards.  As  the 
Athenians  were  passing  by  Salamis,  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus, 
they  met  a  fleet  of  Phcenician  and  Cilician  ships,  which  they 
engaged  and  defeated  by  land  and  by  sea*. 

In  this  year  also,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  Del- 
phians  and  the  Phocians  as  to  which  should  have  the  care  of 
the  temple  and  its  treasures,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  an  army 
and  gave  them  to  the  former ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
Pericles  led  thither  an  Athenian  army  and  put  the  Phocians 
in  possession.  Of  this  the  Lacedaemonians  took  no  notice. 
The  right  of  Promanty^  or  first  consulting  the  oracle,  which 
had  been  given  to  Sparta  by  the  Delphians,  was  now  assigned 
to  Athens  by  the  Phocians ;  and  this  honour,  which  was  of 
political  importance,  was  probably  a  chief  cause  of  the  inter- 
ference of  both  states. 

As  the  Athenians  had  given  the  upper  hand  to  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Boeotia,  there  was  of  course  a  large  number 
of  the  opposite  party  in  exile.  These  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Orchomenus,  Chseroneia,  and  some  other  places, 
and  if  not  checked  in  time  might  greatly  endanger  the  Athe- 
nian influence.  Tolmidas,  therefore  (01.  83,  2.),  led  an  army 
and  took  and  garrisoned  Chseroneia ;  but  as  he  was  returning, 
he  was  attacked  at  Coroneia  by  the  exiles  from  Orchomenus, 
joined  by  those  of  Eubcea  and  their  other  friends.  Tolmidas 
fell  himself  in  the  action,  and  his  troops  were  all  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  The  Athenians,  fearing  a  general  war,  agreed  to  a 
treat}',  by  which,  on  their  prisoners  being  restored,  they  eva- 
cuated Bceotia.  The  exiles  returned  to  their  several  towns, 
and  things  v/ere  placed  on  their  old  footing.  So  transient  is 
this  species  of  dominion  ! 

Some  time  after  (01.  83,  4.)  Euboea  revolted ;  and  while 

*  The  celebrated  Peace  of  Cinion,  as  it  is  called,  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  this  time.     Diod.  xii.  4. 
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Pericles  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  reducing  it,  the  party  in 
Megara  adverse  to  Athens  rose  and  massacred  all  the  Athenian 
garrisons  except  that  of  Nisaea.  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and 
Epidaurians  came  to  their  aid  ;  and  the  Peloponnesians,  led  by 
Pleistoanax  son  of  Pausanias,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  entered 
and  wasted  the  plain  of  Eleusis.  Pericles  led  back  his  army 
from  Euboea ;  he  easily  found  means  to  induce  the  enemy  to 
retire  without  fighting* :  and  he  then  returned  and  reduced 
that  island,  where  he  expelled  the  people  of  Hestiaea,  and  gave 
their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists.  The  Athenians,  however, 
being  unwilling  to  risk  the  chance  of  war  with  the  Dorian  con- 
federacy, gladly  agreed  to  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  surrender- 
ing Nisaea  and  Pegae,  and  withdrawing  a  garrison  which  they 
had  in  Troezen,  and  ceasing  to  interfere  in  Achaia.  The  real 
weakness  of  Athens  as  a  land-power  is  thus  apparent ;  she  had 
grasped  at  empire  beyond  her  strength,  and  her  hold  on  it  was 
therefore  a  feeble  one. 

About  five  years  after  this  truce  (01.  85,  1.),  the  Milesians 
and  Samians  went  to  war  for  the  possession  of  Priene,  and  the 
former,  having  the  worst  of  it,  called  on  the  Athenians  to  in- 
terfere. Pericles  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  forty  Athenian  triremes 
to  Samos,  where  a  democracy  Wi:s  established,  and  fifty  men 
and  as  many  youths  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  taken  as  hos- 
tages and  placed  in  Lemnos,  and  a  garrison  was  left  in  Samos. 
But  the  Samians,  who  had  fled,  having  concerted  measures  with 
their  friends  in  the  island,  and  being  aided  by  Pissuthnes,  the 
Persian  governor  of  Sardes,  passed  over  to  Samos  in  the  night, 
and  having  overcome  the  popular  party  and  contrived  to  steal 
their  hostages  away  from  Lemnos,  delivered  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison up  to  Pissuthnes  and  revolted.  The  Byzantines  joined  in 
the  revolt,  and  they  prepared  to  attack  the  Milesians. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Athens  sixty  triremes  put  to 

♦  Namely,  by  bribing  Cleaiidridas,  whom  the  Ephorshad  sent  out  with  the 
young  king  ;is  his  tutor  and  adviser.  The  transaction  being  discovered,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  on  Cleandridas,  who  had  taken  to  flight,  and  Pleis- 
toanax was  fined  so  heavily  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  his  country, 
riut.  Per.  22. 
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sea,  sixteen  of  which  went,  some  to  Caria  to  oppose  the  Phoe- 
nicians, others  to  summon  aid  i'rom  Chios  and  Lesbos.  Peri- 
cles* sailed  to  Samos  with  the  remaining  forty-four,  and  en- 
gaging a  Samian  fleet  of  seventy  triremes  defeated  it.  Being 
joined  by  forty  vessels  from  Athens  and  twenty -five  from  Chios 
and  Lesbos,  he  landed  his  troops  and  invested  the  town  of 
Samos  by  land  and  by  sea.  Soon  after,  hearing  that  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  with  sixty  triremes  to 
the  coast  of  Caria ;  and  the  Samians  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence  ventured  out,  and  defeating  the  fleet  that  remained, 
became  masters  of  the  sea  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  and 
brought  in  such  supplies  as  they  required.  But  Pericles  re- 
turned ;  sixty  triremes  more  came  from  Athens,  and  thirty  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos.  The  Samians,  having  ventured  a  slight 
action  at  sea,  were  again  shut  up,  and  after  a  blockade  of  eight 
months  they  yielded  on  the  usual  conditions  of  demolishing 
their  walls,  giving  hostages,  surrendering  their  ships,  and  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  Byzantines  also  were  glad 
to  make  their  peace. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  survey  the  power  of  Athens  abroad 
and  her  condition  at  home  at  this  period. 

The  comic  poet  Aristophanes f  gives  one  thousand  as  the 
number  of  the  places  subject  to  Athens.  This  is  doubtless  an 
exaggeration,  but  still  it  proves  the  number  to  have  been  very 
great.  She  ruled  over  ^^gina,  Euboea,  all  the  Cyelades  and 
Sporades,  except  Melos  and  Thera,  the  isles  and  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  and  along  the  Propontis  and  Bosporus,  Sinope 
and  some  other  towns  in  the  Pontus,  where  she  had  succeeded 
to  the  power  of  the  Milesians,  nearly  all  the  towns  and  islands  of 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  some  towns  of  Lycia.  She  had 
Naupactus  in  the  Corinthian  gulf ;  and  the  isles  of  Cephallenia 
and  Zacynthus  in  the  Ionian  sea^  and  she  had  lately  sent  a  colony 

*  The  poet  Sophocles  was  joined  in  command  with  Pericles  on  this  occa- 
sion. Strabo,  xiv.  p.  63S.  He  was  indebted  for  this  honour  to  his  tragedy 
Antigone. 

f  Wasps,  707  et  seq. 
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to  Thurii  on  the  coast  of  Italy*.     The  democratic  party  in 
every  state  of  Greece  looked  up  to  her  as  their  protector. 

The  condition  of  these  subject-states  was  different.  Chios 
and  Lesbos,  which  had  never  agreed  to  give  money  instead  of 
men,  were  independent,  and  regarded  as  allies.  That  of  Naxos 
and  Euboea  was  the  worst,  as  the  lands  were  in  the  hands  of 
Athenian  colonists,  and  the  people  were  nearly  in  a  state  of 
Pericecisni.  The  other  towns  and  islands  annually  paid  their 
share  of  the  contribution,  which  the  Athenians  had  now  arbi- 
trarily raised  to  six  hundred  talents  f,  and  had  removed  the 
treasury  to  Athens.  Sixty  Athenian  triremes,  in  which  the 
citizens  served  by  turns,  were  constantly  at  sea,  ready  to  fall 
on  any  town  tliat  wavered  in  its  obedience.  Resistance  was 
hopeless  ;  the  Athenian  power  was,  as  Thucydides  truly  terms 
it,  a  tyranmj^  and  was  exercised  without  mercy.  The  people 
of  these  subject-towns  were  obliged  to  bring  not  merely  their 
public  but  their  private  causes  to  be  tried  in  the  Athenian  tri- 
bunals, as  this  brought  money  into  the  purses  of  the  now  sove- 
reign people,  in  the  form  of  rent  for  their  houses,  hire  for  their 
slaves,  and  pay  to  themselves  as  jurors ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
causes  was  therefore  delayed  as  much  as  possible.  In  a  word, 
a  more  unjustly  oppressive  dominion  has  never  been  seen  than 
this  of  Athens  over  her  confederates  :  but  history  testifies,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  capricious  of  tyrants  is  a  sove- 
reign democracy,  or  rather,  as  a  general  principle,  that  uncon- 
trolled power  is  tyranny. 

*  01.  SJ,  2.      The  historian  Herodotus  was  one  of  the  colonists. 

f  If  the  war  with  Persia  ended  as  it  did,  in  Ol.  82,  4.  (whether  by  the 
peace  of  Cimon  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no  importance),  what  further  right  had 
the  Athenians  to  collect  contributions,  much  less  to  raise  their  amount?  Their 
injustice  and  tyranny  in  so  doing  is  only  paralleled  by  the  impudence  of  Pe- 
ricles, who  told  them  that  they  were  not  bound  to  give  the  allies  any  account 
of  the  money,  as  they  defended  them  against  the  Barbarians,  and  it  was  no 
business  of  theirs  if  the  Athenians  chose  to  spend  it  in  embellishing  their 
city.  Plut.  Per.  12.  Not  a  single  talent,  however,  was  spent  in  war  against 
the  Barbarians  after  the  death  of  Cimon ;  the  only  value  the  allies  got  for 
their  money  was,  tliat  the  Athenians  for  their  own  sake  kept  down  piracy  in 
the  iE^aean,  and  they  shared  in  the  advantage  of  this  state  of  security. 
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The  constitution  of  Solon,  even  when  altered  by  Cleisthenes, 
was,  as  it  is  called,  in  essence  aristocratic  :  Aristeides  had  ren- 
dered it  somewhat  more  democratic.  But  the  great  changes 
were  made  at  the  present  time  by  Pericles,  who,  to  gratify  his 
own  ambition,  introduced  the  wild  unbridled  democracy  which 
eventually  conducted  the  state  to  its  ruin. 

This  extraordinary,  nay,  even  great  man,  was  the  son  of 
Xanthippus,  the  victor  at  Mycale ;  his  mother  Agariste  was 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes.  The  lessons  of  the  philosophers, 
Damon,  Zenon,  and  Anaxagoras,  freed  his  mind  from  preju- 
dice and  superstition,  gave  him  political  science,  and  taught  him 
the  art  of  making  it  avail  in  practice.  When  he  commenced 
his  political  career,  the  influence  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
headed  by  Cimon,  was  strong  ;  and  he  saw  that  his  only  chance 
of  becoming  the  head  of  the  state  was  by  raising  the  Demos, 
whom  he  trusted  he  could  sway  at  his  will.  He  first  sought  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  which,  being 
composed  of  those  who  had  served  the  ofiice  of  archon  with 
repute,  gave  a  great  moral  influence  in  the  state  to  the  aristo- 
cracj^,  to  which  its  members  belonged*.  This  he  effected 
through  his  friend  Ephialtes,  for  it  was  his  policy  to  appear  as 
little  as  possible  himself  in  matters  of  this  kindf. 

Having  succeeded  in  ostracising  Cimon,  he  pursued  his 
plans,  though  still  openly  and  secretly  opposed  by  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  at  whose  instigation  probably  it  was  that  Ephialtes 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  poet  ^schylus  produced  his  magnifi- 
cent trilogy  the  Oresteia,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  His  object 
was  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus  by  investing,  in  the 
Eumenides,  its  mythic  origin  with  all  the  awful  conceptions  of  his  powerful 
genius.  It  has  been  thought  with  great  probability  that  the  persecution  he 
underwent  in  consequence  of  it  from  Pericles'  party  was  the  cause  of  his  re- 
turning to  Sicily,  where  he  died.     See  V/elcker,  yEschyl.  Trilogie,  p.  521. 

f  Plut.  Per.  9.  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  8.  Ephialtes  is  always  joined  with  Aristeides 
by  the  orators  as  a  model  of  political  integrity.  The  present  measure,  beyond 
doubt  an  injurious  one,  furnishes  one  among  many  proofs  of  how  little  con- 
nexion there  may  be  between  personal  worth  and  political  wisdom,  and  may 
teach  us  not  to  regard  a  measure  as  good  merely  because  it  is  advocated  by 
a  good  man. 
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was  murdered  at  this  time  by  a  man  of  Tanagra*.  The  de- 
feat at  Tanagra  was  an  advantage  to  tliis  party,  as  it  obliged 
Pericles  himself  to  propose  the  recall  of  Cimon.  On  the  death 
of  Cimon,  his  kinsman  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  became  its 
leader  ;  but  he  was  far  inferior  to  Pericles  in  talent,  and  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  have  Pericles  ostracised,  the  latter  put 
forth  his  strength  and  ostracised  his  opponent  (01. 84,  1 .).  The 
aristocratic  party  was  now  completely  broken  up,  and  Pericles 
remained  monarch  of  Athens  for  the  remainder  of  his  lifef. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  views  of  Pericles,  that  the  Demos, 
through  whom  and  over  whom  he  ruled,  should  be  kept  in  oc- 
cupation, in  comfort,  and  in  good  temper.  Colonies  therefore 
were  founded  which  took  off  its  superfluous  members,  and 
served  as  garrisons  at  a  distance  :  constant  service  aboard  the 
fleet  gave  occupation  and  pay  to  a  large  number  of  citizens. 
The  contributions  of  the  allies  were,  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Pheidias,  spent  in  erecting  stately  temples  and  other 
works  of  art  at  Athens,  which  gave  employment  to  all  kinds 
of  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers.  Sums  of  money  (ra 
OetopiKa)  were  distributed  to  the  people  to  pay  for  their  seats 
in  the  theatres,  in  which  at  solemn  festivals  the  dramas  of 
->^schylus,  So])hocles,  and  other  poets  were  represented ;  and 
pay  was  now  given  to  those  who  sat  as  jurors  in  the  different 
courts  of  justice:}:  ;  which  bad  precedent  afterwards  led  to 
another  evil,  when  on  the  proposal  of  Callistratus  money  was 
given  to  those  who  attended  the  assembly  §. 

•  Aristotle  in  Plut.  Per.  10. 

f  'Eyiyvero  re  Xdyy  fitv  drjfiOKpaTia,  '^:py(ii  ^c  v—u  rod  Troiorov  avopbs 
(ipX*)  ('It  was  in  theory  a  democracy,  in  reality  the  dominion  of  the  lead- 
ing man')  is  the  description  given  by  Thucydides  (ii.  65.)  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

+  Plut.  Per.  9.  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  8.  It  wus  at  first  an  ohole.  Cleon  raised  it  to 
three  oboles, 

§  This  also  was  an  obole.  It  is  uncertain  when  Callistratus  lived,  but  it 
was  probably  not  long  after  this  time.  IJoeckh  (i.  305.)  says  that  this  inno- 
vation took  place  a  considerable  time  before  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aristo- 
phanes, which  was  acted  in  01.  90,  4.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Pericles. 
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Under  Pericles,  the  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  cultivated,  and  the  most  polished  people  in  Greece ;  and 
Athens  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  city,  and  the  resort  of  all 
who  admired  or  cultivated  the  arts.  Pericles  himself  towered 
high  above  all  the  men  of  his  time  :  in  him  eloquence  was  first 
seen  to  display  her  powers :  unlike  Themistocles,  his  hands 
w^ere  clean;  a  demagogue*  in  the  nobler  sense  of  the  word, 
he  led  the  people,  who  looked  on  him  with  awe,  and  whom  he 
never,  like  his  unworthy  successors,  flattered  to  their  evil  f  ;  a 
general,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  he  was  brave  as  any,  but  his 
valour  was  always  guided  by  prudence. 

Not  to  admire  such  a  man  were  impossible,  but  admiration 
must  not  close  our  eyes  to  his  faults.  Ambition,  certainly  a 
noble  one,  was  his  vice ;  he  would  have  Athens  the  first  state  of 
Greece,  and  be  himself  her  sovereign.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
he  little  cared  what  mischief  he  introduced :  for  must  he  not 
have  observed  the  evils  of  mob-rule  in  Megara  ?  and  must  not 
a  man  of  his  intellectual  powers  have  discerned,  that  when  the 
influence  of  wealth  and  birth  was  made  naught  in  the  consti- 
tution, when  by  giving  pay  to  jurors  the  seats  of  justice  would 
be  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  poorer  citizens,  who 
would  regard  them  as  the  means  of  life,  and  when  attractions 
were  held  out  to  draw  them  to  the  assembly, — the  power  of 
the  state  would  eventually  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
venal,  weak,  tyrannic,  superstitious  mob  J  ?  might  he  not  easily 
have  seen  that  though  he  (and  not  always  without  difficulty) 
could  control  the  many-headed  monster,  and  lead  it  to  good, 
his  successors  might  not  have  the  inclination,  and  could  hardly 

*  As  Trat^aywyos  was  a  tutor  or  gurde  of  children  (TnacJe*.),  so  drjfiayM- 
ybs  was  a  tutor  or  guide  of  the  people  (^^/tos). 

•f  The  power  of  Pericles'  eloquence  is  thus  finely  described  by  the  comic 
poet  Eupolis  (ap.  Diodor.  xii.  40.)  : — 

UepiKXeTjs  OuXvjJiinos 
'HcTTpaTrrev,  k^povra,  avveKVKa  ri^v  'E\Xd^«. 
Ilei^w  rts  eTTiKaQitrev  eTvi  ttoTs  x^iXeaiv. 
Ourws  eKi]\ei,  Koi  /iovo?  ruyv  prjr6p(ov- 
To  Kevrpov  ey/careXeiTre  rots  aKrpow/tevKJts. 
X  See  Aristotle,  Pol.  iv.  5  ;  Cicero,  Flaccus,  7. 
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have  the  power,  to  do  the  same  ?  The  claim  of  Pericles  to  the 
fame  of  pure  patriotism  we  therefore  regard  as  one  which  may 
be  easily  contested :  his  splendid  talents  must  ever  command 
our  respect  and  admiration. 


CHAPTER  II.* 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans. — Siege  of  Potidaea. — Origin 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

01.86,2-87,2.       B.C.  435-431. 

Having  seen  Athens  at  the  climax  of  her  power,  we  have  now 
to  view  her  gallant  efforts  to  retain  and  extend  it. 

The  island  of  Corcyra  had  been  colonised  from  Corinth. 
Owing  to  its  situation,  and  emulous,  as  it  were,  of  the  naval 
fame  of  the  Phaeacians  of  Homer,  whose  abode  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been,  the  Corcyraeans  became  wealthy  and  powerful 
by  trade  and  navigation.  They  founded  a  colony  named  Epi- 
damnus  on  the  coast  of  lUyria,  which  in  course  of  time  grew 
large  and  populous  ;  but  it  escaped  not  the  curse  of  Greece, — 
internal  dissension.  The  Demos  expelled  the  Optimates,  who, 
joining  the  neiglibouring  Barbarians,  harassed  and  plundered 
them  by  land  and  by  sea.  They  sent  to  implore  the  mother-state 
to  mediate  between  them  and  the  exiles  ;  but  the  Corcyraeans 
refused  to  interfere.  As,  according  to  custom,  the  leader  (dp- 
XJ?ycr*)s)  of  the  colony  had  been  fetched  from  Corinth,  and 
many  Corinthians  had  been  among  the  original  settlers,  they 
sent  envoys  to  Delphi  and  inquired  of  the  god  if  they  should 
give  their  city  to  the  Corinthians  as  its  founders,  and  ask  aid 
of  them.  The  god  desiring  them  to  do  so,  they  proceeded  to 
Corinth.  The  Corinthians,  who  hated  the  Corcyraeans  for  their 
insolence  and  want  of  the  usual  filial  resoect  of  colonists  to- 

•  Thuc.  i.  24-SS,  139  to  the  end.   Plut.  Pericles,  Diodor.  xii.  30-41  :  this 
compiler  followed  Thucydides  and  Ephoriis. 
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ward  them*,  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent  colonists  and  a  gar- 
rison to  Epidamnus.  The  Corcyraeans  were  offended,  and  on  the 
exiles  applying  to  them,  sent  orders  to  the  Epidamnians  to  re- 
ceive their  exiles,  and  to  send  away  the  Corinthian  garrison 
and  colonists.  Meeting  with  a  refusal,  they  sent  forty  ships  to 
aid  the  exiles  and  the  Barbarians,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town. 

When  the  Corinthians  heard  that  Epidamnus  was  besieged, 
they  collected,  with  the  aid  of  their  allies,  among  whom  were 
the  Thebans  and  the  Eleians,  a  fleet  of  seventy-five  triremes 
and  a  force  of  three  thousand  hoplites.  The  Corcyraeans,  hear- 
ing of  their  warlike  preparations,  sent  ambassadors  to  Corinth, 
offering  to  leave  the  question  of  the  colony  to  the  decision  of 
any  towns  in  the  Peloponnese  on  which  they  might  agree,  or 
to  that  of  the  Delphian  god.  The  Corinthians  told  them,  first 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Epidamnus,  and  that  then  they  would 
treat.  The  Corcyraeans  refused,  and  the  Corinthian  fleet  put 
to  sea,  having  two  thousand  hoplites  on  board.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  Ambracia  it  encountered  a  Corcyraean  fleet  of 
eighty  ships,  and  in  the  engagement  the  Corinthians  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  fifteen  triremes.  On  the  same  day  Epi- 
damnus surrendered,  and  by  the  terms  of  capitulation  the  fo- 
reign settlers  were  to  be  sold  and  the  Corinthians  to  be  kept 
as  prisoners.  (01.  86,  2.) 

The  following  year  the  Corinthians  applied  themselves  vi- 
gorously to  their  warlike  preparations,  building  ships  and  col- 
lecting seamen.  The  Corcyraeans  growing  alarmed,  resolved 
to  try  to  form  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  for  that  purpose 
sent  an  embassy  thither  (01.  86,  4.)  :  the  Corinthians  hearing 
of  it  sent  another,  and  both  appeared  and  spoke  in  the  assem- 
bly. After  some  hesitation  it  was  decided  to  form  an  alliance, 
but  merely  a  defensive  one,  with  the  Corcyraeans  ;  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  attaching  to  their  side  a  people  second  only  to  them- 
selves at  sea,  was  thought  worth  the  risk  of  war  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  A  fleet  of  ten  ships  was  therefore  sent  to  Corcyra, 
The  Corinthians  soon  after  (01.  87,  1.)  sent  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  against  Corcyra,  which  took  its  position 
*  See  above,  p.  28. 
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on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thesprotia.  The  Corcyraeans  put  to 
sea  with  one  hundred  and  ten  ships  of  their  own  and  the  ten 
from  Athens.  At  break  of  day  the  battle — the  greatest  yet 
fought  at  sea  among  the  Greeks, — commenced.  The  Corcy- 
raeans were  victorious  on  the  left,  the  Corinthians  on  the  right : 
the  Athenians  did  not  share  in  the  action,  but  kept  moving  to 
and  fro  to  daunt  the  enemies  by  their  presence.  The  rout  how- 
ever on  the  side  of  the  Corcyrajans  soon  became  general,  and 
the  Corinthians  at  first  gave  no  quarter,  destroying  by  mistake 
even  some  of  their  own  friends.  At  lengUi  they  collected  the 
wrecks  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  on  their  own  side,  and  car- 
rying them  to  the  coast  gave  them  in  charge  to  their  Barba- 
rian allies,  and  then  put  again  to  sea.  The  Corcyraeans  assem- 
bled such  of  their  vessels  as  were  fit  for  action,  and  advanced 
to  engage  them.  The  Athenians  also,  as  they  had  taken  some 
part  in  the  previous  fight  in  defence  of  their  routed  allies,  saw 
no  reason  for  remaining  any  longer  inactive,  and  they  formed 
in  the  Corcyroean  line.  The  PtBan,  or  hymn  of  onset,  had  been 
sung,  when  to  the  surprise  of  their  enemies  the  Corinthian  line 
wasseentofall  back.  Butthe  Corinthians  had  discerned,  though 
from  their  position  the  Corcyraeans  could  not,  twenty  Athenian 
triremes  approaching  ;  and  taking  them  to  be  a  part  of  a  larger 
fleet,  and  night  being  at  hand,  they  resolved  to  retire. 

Next  morning  the  combined  fleet  sailed  over  to  the  port 
where  the  Corinthians  were  lying,  who  instantly  got  their  ships 
out  and  prepared  for  action.  As  the  Athenians  were  fresh,  the 
Corinthians  did  not  wish  to  engage,  and  they  sent  some  per- 
sons in  a  boat  to  reproach  them  \vith  breaking  the  truce,  and 
to  learn  their  intentions.  The  Athenians  replied  that  they  were 
not  breaking  the  truce,  and  that  the  Corinthians  might  go 
whithersoever  they  pleased,  except  against  the  possessions  of  the 
Corcyraeans.  The  Corinthians  then  having  erected  a  trophy 
sailed  home  ;  and  the  Corcyraeans  claiming  the  victorj%  as  the 
Corinthians  had  refused  their  challenge,  raised  a  trophy  on 
their  side.  The  loss  of  the  Corcyraeans  was  seventy  triremes 
and  one  thousand  men,  that  of  the  Corinthians  about  thirty 
triremes.     The  Corinthians,  as  they  were  going  home,  made 
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themselves  masters  by  artifice  of  Anactorion,  a  common  pos- 
session of  theirs  and  the  Corcyraeans.  The  Athenian  fleet  also 
returned  home. 

The  Corinthians,  naturally  anxious  for  revenge,  now  exerted 
themselves  to  raise  up  enemies  to  the  Athenians,  who  on  their 
side  sought  to  thwart  their  designs.  Potidaea,  a  town  on  the 
isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  was  a  Corinthian  colony, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens.  As,  however, 
its  connexion  with  the  mother-state  was  still  very  intimate,  its 
fidelitj'^  was  dubious,  and  orders  were  sent  out  to  the  people  to 
pull  down  their  wall  on  the  Pallene  side,  to  give  hostages,  and 
to  send  away  the  magistrates  who  came  annually  from  Corinth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Corinthians  and  Perdiccas  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  at  enmity  with  the  Athenians  because  they 
aided  his  brother  against  him,  urged  the  Potida^ans  to  revolt. 
Perdiccas  also  tried  to  induce  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiaeans 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  join  their  defection.  The  Athenians, 
learning  what  was  going  on,  lost  no  time  in  sending  thirty  tri- 
remes and  one  thousand  hoplites  to  the  cocist  of  Macedonia. 

The  Potidasans,  meanwhile,  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  and  at 
the  same  time  others  secretly  to  Sparta.  From  the  Athenians 
they  could  obtain  no  favour :  the  Lacedicmonians  promised, 
in  case  of  their  being  attacked,  to  invade  Attica.  Simultane- 
ously then  the  Potidaeans,  Chalcidians,  and  Bottiseans  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  Athens ;  and,  at  the  persuasion  of  Perdiccas,  the 
Chalcidians  abandoning  all  their  other  towns  retired  to  and  for- 
tified Olynthus.  He  gave  them  lands  during  the  war  around 
lake  Bolbe  in  Mygdonia. 

The  Athenian  commanders  took  the  town  of  Therma  and 
laid  siege  to  Pydna  in  Macedonia  ;  and  when  news  came  to 
Athens  of  the  revolt  of  Potidaea,  and  of  sixteen  hundred  hop- 
lites and  four  hundred  light  troops  having  gone  from  Corinth 
to  its  aid,  a  reinforcement  of  forty  ships  and  two  thousand 
hoplites  was  sent  without  delay  to  the  force  before  Pydna.  This 
town  speedily  surrendered,  and  Perdiccas  was  forced  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Athens.  The  Athenian  forces,  of  seventy 
triremes  and  three  thousand  hoplites,  with  a  good  number  of 
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allies,  and  six  hundred  Macedonian  horse,  then  proceeded 
against  the  Potidaeans,  who  with  their  allies  were  encamped  at 
Olynthus.  Their  infantry  was  commanded  by  Aristeus  the 
Corinthian,  the  horse  by  Perdiccas,  who  had  already  revolted 
from  the  Athenians.  The  two  armies  engaged  at  the  isthmus. 
Aristeus  was  victorious  on  the  wing  where  he  took  his  post, 
but  the  Athenians  were  successful  on  the  other  wing,  and  when 
he  returned  from  the  pursuit  he  found  the  battle  lost,  and  col- 
lecting his  men  set  out  with  all  speed  for  Potidaea.  The  horse 
was  not  engaged  on  either  side  ;  the  victors  lost  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  and  their  general  Callias ;  on  the  side  of  the  van- 
quished there  fell  about  double  the  number.  The  Athenians 
now  placed  themselves  at  the  wall  on  the  side  of  Potidaea  to- 
wards Chalcidice  ;  and  shortly  after,  Callias'  successor  Phor- 
mion  coming  out  with  an  additional  force  of  sixteen  hundred 
hoplites,  raised  a  wall  on  the  Pallene  side,  and  the  town  was 
now  shut  in  by  land,  while  the  fleet  blockaded  it  by  sea. 

When  the  Corinthians  received  the  intelligence  from  Ari- 
steus, they  became  more  vehement  than  ever  in  their  charge  of 
breach  of  truce  against  the  Athenians,  and  at  their  desire  a 
meeting  of  deputies  of  the  Dorian  federation  was  convened  to 
Lacedaemon,  whither  also  were  invited  all  who  had  any  charge 
to  make  against  the  Athenians.  The  ^ginetans  therefore,  not 
daring  to  do  so  openly,  sent  secretly  to  complain  of  their  being 
deprived  of  their  independence  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Pausanias*.  The  Megarians  openly  complained,  that  in  con- 
travention of  the  same  treaty,  they  were  excluded  from  the 
Athenian  ports  and  markets-|-.     The  Corinthians,  finally,  set 

*  This  was  a  treaty  {(nrovdal)  or  engagement  of  mutual  peace  and  re- 
spect for  each  other's  independence  entered  into  by  the  Greeks  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea.  It  could  not  be  the  peace  of  01.  83,  3,  as  JEg'inj.  had  been 
conquered  in  01.  80,  4. 

"f  Plut.  Per.  29.  The  Megarians  being  accused  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  an  Athenian  herald,  Charinus  proposed  a  decree  of  hostility,  without  truce 
or  herald  {dairov^ov  koi  uKripvKTov),  against  them,  that  any  Megarian  who 
entered  Attica  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  the  generals,  beside  their 
usual  oath,  should  swear  to  invade  Megaris  twice  a  year.  According  to  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes  (Acham.  524.),  some  young  Athenians  had  carried 
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forth  at  full  length  the  restless  and  encroaching  ambition  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  necessity  that  there  was  for  checking  it  in 
time. 

There  chanced  at  this  very  time  to  be  an  Athenian  embassy 
at  Sparta,  come  about  some  other  matters  ;  and  hearing  the 
charges  made  against  their  country,  the  ambassadors  asked  per- 
mission to  speak.  Leave  being  granted,  they  displayed  the 
great  merits  of  Athens  toward  Greece,  and  showed  the  honour- 
able way  in  which  she  had  acquired  her  present  dominion. 
They  did  not  deny  that  she  exercised  it  with  rigour,  but  main- 
tained that  she  only  acted  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  that  any  others  in  her  case  would  perhaps  have 
acted  worse.  They  advised  them  to  remain  at  peace,  but  added 
that  Athens  had  no  fear  of  war.  All  then  retired,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  proceeded  to  deliberate.  King  Archidamus, 
a  man  of  age  and  experience,  having  shown  the  advantages 
which  a  naval  power  like  Athens  possessed,  advised  peace  at 
least  for  the  present;  but  to  prepare  for  war,  by  collecting 
funds  and  forming  alliances  ;  meantime,  as  the  Athenians  had 
offered  to  submit  to  law,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens.  But 
the  Ephor  Sthenelaidas,  in  a  blunt  laconic  speech,  cried  for 
war  without  delay ;  and  a  great  majority  of  the  assembly  ha- 
ving voted  with  him,  the  decision  was  communicated  to  the 
allies,  and  they  were  desired  to  come  again  to  deliberate  on 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  war.  As  usual,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sent  to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  it  was  said  that 
he  assured  them  of  success  if  they  acted  with  vigour,  and  that 
called  or  uncalled  he  would  himself  be  with  them. 

When  the  congress  i-e-assembled  at  Sparta,  most  of  the  de- 
puties were  vehement  against  the  Athenians  :  the  Corinthians, 
who  in  the  interval  had  been  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
excite  them,  now  spoke,  as  was  their  practice,  the  last.  They 
reminded  the  people  of  the  interior,  that  if  they  suffered  the 


away  a  courtezan  from  Megara,  and  the  Megarians  had  by  way  of  reprisals 
seized  two  of  those  who  lived  in  the  house  of  Pericles'  mistress  Aspasia,  to 
gratify  whom  he  had  the  above  decree  passed. 
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states  of  the  coast  to  be  conquered,  they  would  lose  the  mart 
for  their  produce,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  foreign  commo- 
dities ;  they  dwelt,  again,  on  the  necessity  of  checking  the  am- 
bition of  Athens,  and  suggested  a  plan  of  borrowing  money 
from  the  sacred  treasuries  at  Delphi  and  Olympia*,  with  which 
the  defection  of  the  mercenary  sailors  of  the  Athenian  navy 
might  be  purchased. 

War  was  thus  unanimously  resolved  on ;  but  as  the  confe- 
deracy was  as  yet  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  begin  it,  re- 
course was  had  to  negotiation  to  gain  time,  to  throw  if  possible 
the  odium  of  commencing  hostilities  on  the  Athenians,  and 
to  cause  dissension  among  them.  An  embassy  was  therefore 
sent  to  Athens,  requiring  the  expulsion  of  those  hereditarily 
polluted  by  the  blood  of  Cylon's  adherents  f.  This  was  aimed 
at  Pericles,  whose  mother  was  an  Alcmaeonid.  The  Athenians 
replied  by  desiring  the  Lacedeemonians  to  put  away  the  iniquity 
of  Taenaron  and  of  the  Chalcioecos;}:.  This  plan  therefore 
having  failed,  a  second  embassy  came  from  Sparta,  requiring 
the  Athenians  to  retire  from  Potidaea,  to  leave  iEgina  inde- 
pendent, and  to  rescind  the  decree  against  the  Megarians. 
Compliance  being  refused,  ambassadors  came  to  Athens  for 
the  third  and  last  time,  stating  that  the  independence  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  only  condition  of  the  continuance  of  peace.  An 
assembly  was  held  ;  some  spoke  for,  some  against  war ;  at 
length  Pericles  rose  and  declared  for  war,  which  he  regarded  as 
inevitable,  displaying  the  advantages  which  their  naval  power 
and  skill,  their  superior  wealth,  and  the  position  of  their  coun- 
try would  give  them  in  the  contest:  he  proposed  that  they 
should  offer  however  to  submit  all  differences  to  the  decision 
of  equity.  A  decree  was  passed  accordingly ;  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians returned  home,  and  the  war  which  was  to  be  the  ruin 

*  For  instances  of  this  practice  see  Boeckli,  Pub.  Econ.  ii.  17. 

f  See  above,  p.  57. 

X  See  above,  p.  133.  Some  time  before  (01.  78,  3.)  some  helots  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Taenaron  were  dragged  from  it 
and  slaughtered.  Tiiis  impiety  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  earthquake 
which  desolated  Sparta  in  the  following  year.     Paus.  vii.  25,  5. 
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of  Greece  was  thus  rashly  run  into.  (01.  87,  2.)     The  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  was  as  follows. 

One  dark  night  in  the  spring  a  party  of  Thebans  came  se- 
cretly to  Plataea,  distant  seventy  stadia  from  their  city,  where 
they  were  admitted  by  the  oligarchic  faction  ;  but  the  people 
having  risen,  slew  or  took  them  prisoners  ;  and  a  large  force 
which  was  coming  from  Thebes  to  their  support  being  im- 
peded by  the  swelling  of  the  Asopus,  the  treacherous  enterprise 
miscarried.  The  Platajans  sent  off  word  instantly  to  Athens, 
and  a  herald  was  despatched,  desiring  them  to  do  nothing  to 
their  prisoners  till  the  Athenians  should  arrive  ;  but  what  the 
Athenians  feared  had  already  taken  place — the  Plataeans  had 
put  their  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  The  Thirty- Years'  Truce  was  now  clearly 
broken,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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Greece  was  now  full  of  young  and  ardent  spirits,  eager  for 
the  excitement,  ignorant  of  the  evils,  of  war.  Public  opinion 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  stood  forward  as 
the  champions  of  independence  ;  while  the  tyranny  of  Athens 
was  hated  by  those  who  felt  it,  dreaded  by  those  who  appre- 
hended it.  Every  mind  was  in  anxious  expectation,  oracles 
and  prophecies  were  circulated  in  all  parts,  the  sacred  isle  of 
Delos  shook  for  the  first  time  on  record  t> — indicative,  as  it 
was  thought,  of  the  coming  commotion. 

*  Thuc.  ii.-iii.  24.     Diod.  xii.  42-56.     Plut.  Pericles. 
f  Thuc.  ii.  8.  Herodotus  (vi.  98.)  says  that  Delos  shook  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  memory,  and  he  was  living  in 
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On  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonisuis  were  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  except  the  Argives  and  the  Achseans,  both  of  \vhom 
were  neuter ;  the  ]\Iegarians,  Boeotians,  Locrians,  Phocians, 
and  the  Ambraciots,  Lencadians  and  Anactorians  of  Acama- 
nia.  The  coast-states  supplied  shipping  ;  the  Boeotians,  Pho- 
cians, and  Locrians,  cavalry.  Ships  and  money  were  also  ex- 
pected from  the  Dorian  states  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  em- 
bassies were  sent,  or  to  be  sent,  to  the  King*  and  other  foreign 
powers. 

On  the  side  of  the  Athenians  were  the  Chians,  Lesbians, 
Plataeans,  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  the  Acarnanians,  Corcy- 
raeans,  Zacynthians,  the  towns  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Thrace, 
and  all  the  isles  of  the  ^gasan,  except  Melos  and  Thera.  The 
Chians,  Lesbians,  and  Corey raeans  furnished  shipping.  The 
troops  of  Athens  were  in  all  29,000  hoplites,  1200  horsemen, 
and  1600  archers,  and  her  fleet  numbered  300  triremes,  ex- 
clusive of  those  of  her  allies.  The  annual  income  from  the 
allies  was  600  talents  ;  the  coined  gold  and  silver  on  the  Acro- 
polis amounted  to  6000  ;  the  sacred  utensils,  votive  offerings, 
and  Medic  spoils  were  worth  500  talents,  and  the  gold  on  the 
statue  of  Pallas- Athene,  which  could  be  taken  off  and  replaced 
when  peace  came,  weighed  40  talents,  equivalent  therefore  to 
400  talents  of  silver. 

The  war  was  one  of  opposite  principles,  feelings,  and  inter- 
ests. Dorians  were  opposed  to  lonians ;  power  by  land  to 
power  by  sea;  voluntary  confederacy  to  compulsive  service; 
men  to  money  ;  aristocracy  to  democracy  ;  finally,  attachment 
to  ancient  institutions  to  the  desire  of  innovation,  slowness  and 
hesitation  in  action  to  rapidity  and  boldness.  The  restless  and 
encroaching  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  fostered  by  Pericles, 
caused  the  war,  in  which  they  were  decidedly  in  the  wrong ; 

01.  92.     It  may  he  that  both  historians  refer  to  the  same  event.     See  Ar- 
nold in  loco. 

*  The  Greeks  usually  called  the  Persian  monarch  the  King,  or  the  Great 
King,  as  being  the  only  king  of  any  note  they  knew  of.  It  is  thus  the  Ita- 
lians of  the  middle  ages  called  Naples  simply  the  kingdom  (II  Regno\  it 
being  the  only  one  in  Italy. 

I 
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for  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Corinth  and  her  colony,  and  their  conduct  at  Potidaea 
violated  all  the  principles  of  the  Greek  colonial  relations.  The 
Spartans  were  to  blame  (as  they  afterwards  confessed)  in  not 
accepting  the  offer  to  decide  the  dispute  by  law  and  equity ;  but 
we  shall  find  them  from  first  to  last  sincerely  anxious  for  peace, 
though  perhaps  more  in  consequence  of  the  reverses  they  ex- 
perienced than  out  of  regard  to  justice  and  love  of  tranquillity. 

Pericles'  plan  for  conducting  the  war  was  to  abandon  At- 
tica to  the  Peloponnesians,  to  bring  all  the  people  into  the  city, 
and  to  send  out  fleets  to  ravage  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnese. 
When  he  found  the  Lacedaemonians  preparing  to  invade  At- 
tica, he  ceased  not  to  urge  the  people  to  retire  into  the  city, 
and  to  give  the  country  up  to  be  ravaged*.  Nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  Attic  feeling  than  such  a  course.  There 
was  no  people  in  Greece  more  fond  of  a  country  life ;  all  the 
ravages  of  the  Persian  war  had  been  repaired,  and  now  they 
were  called  upon  to  abandon  again  their  houses  and  farms  and 
the  temples  of  their  gods,  and  leave  them  to  be  destroyed  by 
their  enemies  :  yet  such  was  the  influence  of  Pericles  that  they 
consented.  They  sent  their  cattle  over  to  Euboea  and  the  ad- 
joining isles,  and  then,  pulling  down  their  houses,  carried  the 
timber  to  Athens.  Some  found  there  an  abode  with  their 
friends  and  relatives,  others  in  the  temples  and  herda,  others 
in  the  towers  on  the  walls,  the  rest  constructed  huts  in  the 
space  between  the  Long  Walls,  and  in  the  vacant  parts  of  the 
city  and  the  Piraeeus.  Meantime  every  effort  was  made  to  get 
ready  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  to  ravage  the  Peloponnese. 

The  city  of  Athens  lay  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  at  the 
foot  of  the  limestone  rock  which  formed  its  Acropolis.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  from  which  ran  two  others  named 
the  Long  Walls,  the  one  forty  stadia  in  length  to  the  port  of  Pi- 
raeeus, the  other  thirty-five  to  that  of  Phaleron  ;  the  small  pe- 

*  As  Pericles  was  the  guest-friend  (^ei'os)  of  Arcliidamus,  and  feared 
that  that  prince,  through  friendship  or  by  the  directions  of  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, would  spare  his  lands  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  he  told  the  people 
that  in  such  case  he  would  give  them  to  the  state. 
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A.  AstT,  or  City. 
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ninsula  of  Munychia  was  also  walled  round  on  the  sea  side  *. 
The  whole  fortifications  of  Athens  thus  formed  a  circuit  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  stadia,  and  might  from  their  strength 
defy  the  attacks  of  any  enemy,  and  famine  was  not  to  be 
dreaded  while  Athens  was  mistress  of  the  sea. 

The  Lacedaemonian  troops,  led  by  Archidamus,  when  they 
were  joined  by  the  alliesf,  passed  the  Isthmus,  and  having 
sent,  but  to  no  purpose,  an  envoy  with  proposals  of  peace  to 
Athens,  advanced  to  Plataea.  Having  ravaged  its  lands  they 
entered  Attica,  and  besieged  the  frontier-fort  of  CEnoe.  While 
they  were  before  it  the  Athenians  had  time  to  remove  their 
property  out  of  tlie  country,  and  Archidamus  was  much  blamed 
for  this  delay.  He  had,  in  reality,  been  from  the  first  ad- 
verse to  the  war,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Athenians  would  listen 
to  terms  while  their  lands  were  yet  untouched.  Deceived, 
however,  in  this  hope,  and  unable  to  take  QEnoe,  he  entered 
and  ravaged  the  plain  of  Eleusis.  No  one  coming  out  to  op- 
pose him,  he  advanced  to  Acharnae,  sixty  stadia  north  of 
Athens.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  Denies  of  Attica,  it 
alone  giving  three  thousand  hoplites,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Acharnians  would  not  patiently  see  their  lands  ravaged.  There 
was  accordingly  great  dissension  in  Athens,  the  Acharnians 
and  the  young  men  in  general  being  eager  to  go  out  and 
fight ;  but  Pericles  still  restrained  them,  and  he  would  call  no 
assembly  lest  some  imprudent  resolve  should  be  made.  The 
Thessalian  horse,  and  a  troop  of  the  Athenian,  however,  were 
sent  out,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  between  them  and  the 
Boeotians.  At  length  the  Peloponnesians,  weary  of  delay,  broke 
up  from  Acharnoe,  and  having  wasted  the  Denies  on  their  way, 
returned  to  Bceotia  by  Oropus,  and  then  dispersed  to  their 
several  homes. 

•  On  the  subject  of  tliese  walls  see  Arnold  on  Thuc.  ii.  13. 

f  On  these  occasions  each  state  was  required  to  send  two-thirds  of  its 
fighting-men  with  provisions,  as  it  would  appear,  for  forty  days.  Tliis  was 
the  term  of  service  for  the  feudal  tenants  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Arnold 
on  Thuc.  ii.  10.  The  number  on  the  present  occasion  is  stated  by  Plutarch 
(Per.  33.)  at  60,000  hoplites  beside  the  light  troops,  by  Androtion  (Sch. 
Soph.  CEd.  Col.  697.)  at  100,000  men  in  all. 
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Meanwhile  an  Athenian  fleet  of  one  hundred  trirenaes,  with 
one  thousand  hoplites  and  four  hundred  and  three  archers  on 
board,  being  joined  by  fifty  triremes  from  Corcyra,  sailed 
round  the  Peloponnese,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Messene,  where  they  attacked  the  town  of  Methone;  but  a 
young  Spartan  named  Brasidas  came  to  its  relief  with  one 
hundred  hoplites,  and  having  forced  his  way  through  the 
Athenian  troops  saved  the  town.  This  deed  gained  Brasidas 
great  credit  at  the  time.  The  Athenians  then  departed,  and 
wasted  the  coast  of  Ells.  Another  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  was 
at  the  same  time  ravaging  the  coast  of  Locris  opposite  Euboea. 

As  the  Athenians  regarded  the  ^ginetans  as  a  chief  cause 
of  the  war,  they  now  adopted  the  cruel  resolution  of  expelling 
them  from  their  island,  and  filling  it  with  Athenian  colonists, 
in  whose  hands  it  would  be  more  secure.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
mindful  of  their  services  in  the  Helot-war,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions, gave  the  exiles  the  lands  of  Thyrea,  on  the  borders  of 
Laconia  and  Argos,  to  cultivate. 

During  this  summer  the  Athenians  formed  an  alliance  with 
Sitalkes,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia,  and 
with  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Cephallenia.  At  home  a  decree 
was  made  that  one  thousand  talents  of  the  money  on  the 
Acropolis  should  be  reserved  to  be  employed  only  in  case  of  a 
hostile  fleet  appearing  before  Athens,  and  that  each  year  one 
hundred  of  the  best  triremes  should  be  set  apart  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  the  autumn,  the  Athenians,  led  by  Pericles,  invaded  and 
ravaged  Megaris.  The  fleet  of  100  ships,  which  was  at  ^Egina, 
sailed  over  and  joined  the  army,  and  there  were  now  in  Me- 
garis 10,000  Athenian  and  3000  Metoec*  hoplites,  beside  a 
large  number  of  light  troops,— the  largest  army  that  Athens 
was  able  for  some  time  to  send  to  the  field.  In  the  winter,  the 
Athenians,  according  to  their  usual  and  honourable  custom, 
gave  public  sepulture  in  the  suburb  of  the  Cerameicus,  to  the 

*  The  metcecs  (fieToiKoi)  or  resident  aliens  were  those  who,  mostly  for 
the  sake  of  trade,  dwelt  in  a  city  of  which  they  were  not  natives.  They 
paid  for  protection  a  tax  of  12  drachmas  a  year,  named  the  fieroiKiov. 
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bones  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war.  Pericles  was  chosen 
to  deliver  the  customary  funeral  oration ;  and  his  speech,  as 
given  by  Thucydides,  is  a  model  of  sublime  and  dignified 
oratory. 

The  following  spring  (01.  87,  3.)*  Archidamus  led,  as  be- 
fore, two-thirds  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica;  where  they 
had  not  been  many  days,  when  the  plague  broke  out  at  Athens. 
They  proceeded  along  the  coast  (Paralus)  to  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurion,  and  having  wasted  all  that  coast,  went  on  to  ra- 
vage that  opposite  Euboea.  Meantime  the  Athenian  fleet  of 
one  hundred  ships  under  Pericles,  joined  by  fifty  from  Chios 
and  Lesbos,  sailed  over  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Epidaurus, 
Troezen,  and  Hermione,  and  took  and  destroyed  the  town  of 
Prasiae  on  the  coast  of  Laconia.  On  their  return  they  found 
the  Peloponnesians  gone  ;  for  fearing  the  plague,  they  had 
stayed  but  forty  days  in  the  country. 

This  celebrated  plague,  the  first  which  was  known  to  have 
visited  Greece,  was  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt  through 
Asia.  It  appeared  first  in  the  Piraeeus,  and  then  spread  to  the 
city.  Owing  to  the  density  of  the  population  and  the  heat  of 
the  weather  its  ravages  were  dreadful.  The  historian  Thucy- 
dides, who  had  it  himself,  has  left  a  most  minute  account  of 
itf,  showing  its  effects,  both  physical  and  moral ;  among  the 
last  he  notes,  what  is  always  to  be  observed  in  such  calamities, 
the  dreadful  laxity  of  manners  which  took  place,  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  the  restraints  of  religion  and  law ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  with  a  large  portion  of  mankind  fear  is  the  only 
motive  to  obedience,  and  when  that,  as  in  the  present  case,  is 
withdrawn,  nothing  remains  to  curb  the  passions  and  appetites. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  pestilence  does  not  seem  to  have 
visited  the  Peloponnese  or  the  other  parts  of  Greece,   but 

*  Though  we  place  the  dates  al  the  beginning  of  each  campaign,  the  reader 
must  recollect  that  the  Greek  year  began  at  midsummer.  See  above,  p.  98. 

f  It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  most  accurate  and  faithful  accounts  of 
plagues  are  to  be  found  in  works  of  fiction  ;  witness  Boccaccio^s  description 
of  that  of  Florence,  Defoe's  of  that  of  London,  and  Manzoni's  of  that  of 
Milan. 
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wherever  there  was  an  Athenian  army  it  was  communicated 
to  it  by  those  who  came  from  Athens.  It  may  give  an  idea  of 
its  virulence  to  observe,  that  when  Hagnon  sailed  with  the 
fleet  which  Pericles  had  commanded  to  Potidaea,  though  he 
was  only  forty  days  away,  he  lost  by  sickness  one  thousand  five 
hundred  out  of  the  four  thousand  hoplites  who  were  aboard, 
and  communicated  the  disease  to  the  troops  there  under  Phor- 
mion. 

There  was  always  a  party  in  Athens  adverse  to  the  war,  and 
now,  seeing  the  people  irritated  against  Pericles  on  account  of 
their  losses  and  the  disease,  they  prevailed  on  them  to  try  to 
effect  an  accommodation  with  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but  the 
embassy  which  was  sent  proved  fruitless.  Pericles  then  called 
an  assembly,  and  spoke  with  his  usual  power  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  and  as  usual,  he  swayed  the  multitude  at  his 
will.  It  was  resolved  to  persevere ;  but  to  soothe  their  angry 
feelings,  he  submitted  to  pay  a  fine  and  go  out  of  office.  Ere 
long,  however,  as  he  well  knew  they  would,  they  again  chose 
him  general,  with  full  powers. 

During  the  summer,  Aristeus  the  Corinthian,  and  some  La- 
cedaemonians and  others,  set  out  on  an  embassy  to  the  King, 
to  endeavour  to  form  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Athe- 
nians. On  their  way  they  called  on  Sitalkes,  in  hopes  of  de- 
taching him  from  his  alliance  with  Athens ;  but  this  prince's 
son  Sadocus  had  them  seized  on  their  road  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
given  up  to  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  put  to  death  in 
retaliation  ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  thus  treated  all  the  merchants,  whether  Athenians 
or  not,  whom  they  found  sailing  round  the  Peloponnese, —  cer- 
tainly a  most  unjustifiable  piece  of  barbarity  ! 

Phormion  now  sailed,  with  thirty  ships,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Amphilochians  and  Acarnanians  against  the  Ambraciots,  and 
afterw^ards  took  his  station  with  twenty  ships  at  Naupactus,  to 
command  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Toward  winter,  the  Potidseans, 
overcome  by  famine,  surrendered.  They  were  allowed  to  de- 
part, each  man  with  one,  each  woman  with  two  garments,  and 
a  small  supply  of  money.     Even  these  terms  seemed  too  mild 
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to  the  democracy  at  home,  and  the  generals  were  blamed  for 
their  lenity.  The  Potidaeans  went  to  Chalcidice  and  elsewhere, 
and  Athenian  colonists  were  some  time  after  sent  to  Potidrea. 

The  next  spring  (01.  87, 4-.)  Archidamus  led  the  allies  into 
the  territory  of  Plataea,  and  prepared  to  ravage  it.  In  reply  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Plataeans,  he  said,  that  if  they  would 
but  remain  ueuter  their  lands  should  be  spared.  They  made 
answer  that  they  could  do  nothing  without  consulting  the 
Athenians,  in  whose  hands  their  wives  and  children  were ;  and 
on  sending  to  Athens,  they  were  desired  to  hold  out  to  the 
uttermost,  and  assured  of  aid.  They  then  called  out  from  the 
walls  that  they  could  not  do  what  was  required  of  them ;  and 
Archidamus,  having  taken  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  to 
witness  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  commenced  hostilities. 
Having  cut  down  all  the  trees,  he  formed  with  them  a  paling 
round  the  town  to  prevent  escape;  he  then  proceeded  to  raise 
a  mound  against  a  part  of  the  walls.  The  sides  of  this  mound 
were  formed  of  timber  from  Mount  Cithaeron,  and  the  interval 
was  filled  with  wood,  clay,  and  stones.  Day  and  night,  for 
seventy  days,  the  troops  wrought  at  the  mound,  one  part  of  the 
army  taking  rest  while  another  was  working. 

The  Plataeans  raised  on  the  wall,  opposite  the  mound,  a 
framework  of  wood,  in  front  of  which  they  fixed  hides  and 
leather  to  protect  both  it  and  the  workmen  against  fiery  ar- 
rows :  they  built  into  this  frame  with  bricks  from  the  adjoin- 
ing houses.  Finding  that  the  mound  rose  equally  with  the 
wall  they  were  raising,  they  devised  a  new  plan  ;  namely,  that 
of  opening  the  town-wall,  where  the  mound  abutted  against 
it,  and  carrying  in  the  earth.  The  besiegers,  perceiving  this, 
made  baskets  of  reeds,  which  they  filled  with  clay  and  put 
down  next  the  wall.  The  besieged,  thus  foiled,  ran  a  mine 
under  the  mound,  and  kept  taking  the  earth  from  beneath  it. 
Fearing,  however,  that  owing  to  the  paucity  of  their  numbers 
they  might  not  avail,  they  gave  over  raising  the  wall  against 
the  mound,  and  built  in  the  town  a  half-moon  wall,  whose 
ends  met  the  town-wall  on  each  side  beyond  the  mound ;  so 
that  if  the  besiegers  should  carry  the  outer  wall,  they  would 

i5 
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still  have  to  continue  their  mound  with  greater  labour  and 
danger  on  to  this  new  one. 

The  Peloponnesians,  having  set  a  large  machine  on  the 
mound,  assailed  with  it  and  shook  the  fortification  of  the  Pla- 
taeans,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  besieged.  They  set  other 
machines  against  other  parts  of  the  walls,  but  the  Plataeans 
catching  them  in  ropes  turned  them  aside,  or  letting  beams 
hung  by  chains  fall  upon  them,  broke  the  force  of  the  blow. 
Foiled  thus  in  their  attempts,  the  Peloponnesians  saw  no  re- 
source but  a  blockade:  as  this,  however,  would  be  tedious  and 
expensive,  they  resolved  first  to  try  to  burn  the  town.  They 
therefore  brought  faggots,  and  filled  with  them  the  space  be- 
tween the  mound  and  the  wall,  and  then  piled  as  far  as  they 
could  into  the  town.  Then  throwing  pitch  and  sulphur  on  the 
wood  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  instantly  a  terrific  flame  sprang  up. 
Had  a  wind  blown  on  the  town  nothing  could  have  saved  it ; 
but  providentially  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  came  on  and 
quenched  the  flames  and  the  hopes  of  the  besiegers.  Nothing 
now  remaining  but  blockade,  they  dug  a  double  ditch  round 
the  town,  and  having  built  a  strong  brick  wall*  between  the 
ditches,  they  left  a  party  of  men  from  each  state  to  guard  one 
half  of  it,  the  Boeotians  undertaking  the  guard  of  the  remain- 
der. It  being  now  late  in  September,  the  army  separated  as 
usual  for  the  winter.  The  garrison  of  Platsea  consisted  of 
four  hundred  Platoeans  and  eighty  Athenians,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  women  to  make  bread  for  them. 

During  the  siege  of  Platsea  the  Athenians  sent  two  thou- 
sand hoplites  and  two  hundred  horse  against  the  Chalcidians 
in  Thrace  ;  but  they  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  ge- 
nerals and  four  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians also,  at  the  desire  of  the  Ambraciots,  sent  an  officer 
named  Cnemus  with  one  thousand  hoplites  to  Leucas,  where 
being  joined  by  them  and  their  Barbarian  allies  from  Epeirus, 
he  invaded  Acarnania :  a  fleet,  meantime,  was  in  preparation 
at  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the  adjacent  places.  The  confederates 

*  The  bricks  were  made  from  the  clay  thrown  out  of  the  ditches,  and 
were  unbaked. 
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advanced  in  three  divisions  against  the  Acarnanian  town  of 
Stratos.  The  Chaonians  and  the  other  Barbarians  marched  in 
the  centre,  the  Leucadians  and  Anactorians  on  the  right,  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Ambraciots  on  the  left ;  the  space  between 
them  was  considerable.  The  Greeks  moved  with  order  and 
caution  ;  the  Chaonians,  vain-glorious  and  confident,  pushed 
on  heedlessly,  hoping  to  take  the  town  alone  ;  but  the  Stra- 
tians,  having  laid  an  ambush,  sallied  forth,  and  attacked  and 
routed  them;  and  the  Greeks,  learning  their  defeat,  passed  on 
to  the  river  Anapus,  and  having  received  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  separated  and  went  home. 

The  very  day  of  the  defeat  of  the  Chaonians,  an  action  was 
fought  in  the  gulf  between  Phormion  and  the  fleet  which  was 
going  to  co-operate  with  Cnemus.  This  fleet  of  forty-seven 
ships  kept  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Patrae ;  it  was  then  stretch- 
ing across  the  gulf  to  Acarnania,  when  Phormion,  who  had 
been  watching  it,  came  in  sight  with  his  twenty  Athenian 
ships  from  the  ihouth  of  the  Evenus.  As  the  Peloponnesians 
had  left  Patrae  in  the  night,  they  were  now  half-way  across, 
and  could  not  avoid  fighting.  Aware  of  the  superior  skill  of 
the  Athenians,  they  placed  their  ships  in  a  circle,  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  break  their  line  ;  the  small  vessels  were 
set  within  the  circle,  and  five  of  the  most  agile  triremes  also 
remained  inside,  to  give  aid  where  needed.  Phormion,  ha- 
ving formed  his  line  ahead*,  kept  moving  round  and  round 
them,  waiting  for  the  breeze  to  spring  up,  which  blows  every 
morning  down  the  gulf,  knowing  that  he  could  then  attack  to 
most  advantage f.  As  he  expected,  when  the  wind  blew,  the 
ships  were  driven  against  each  other,  and  the  crews  fell  into 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  Athenians  seized  the  moment  of 
attack ;  they  sunk  one  of  the  admirals  and  several  other  ships, 
and  the  Peloponnesians  fled,  almost  without  attempting  resist- 
ance, to  Patrae  and  Dyme.  The  Athenians  having  taken 
twelve  ships,  raised  a  trophy  on  Cape  Rhion  and  returned  to 
Naupactus;  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  with  the  wreck  of  their 

*  That  is,  in  a  line  of  single  ships,  Kara  ftiav  vavv. 
f  See  above,  p.  117.  note. 
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fleet  to  Cyllene  in  Elis,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  ships 
under  Cnemus  from  Acarnania. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  unused  to  the  sea,  could  see  no  cause 
but  cowardice  for  the  defeat  of  a  large  by  a  small  fleet,  and 
they  sent  Brasidas  and  two  other  officers  out  to  join  Cnemus, 
with  orders  for  the  fleet,  which  now  contained  seventy-seven 
ships,  to  put  to  sea.  Phormion,  aware  of  their  intentions,  sent 
to  Athens  for  aid.  and  twenty  ships  were  sent  out ;  but  as 
they  had  orders  to  take  Crete  on  their  v>aj,  they  did  not  ar- 
rive till  it  was  too  late. 

The  Peloponnesians  sailed  from  Cyllene  round  to  Panormus 
in  Achaia,  where  a  land-army  was  encamped.  Phormion 
stationed  his  ships  without  the  Crisssean  bay  at  Anti-Rhion ; 
the  enemy  then  proceeded  to  Rhion,  and  took  their  station 
there  ;  the  distance  between  these  points  being  only  seven 
stadia.  The  two  fleets  remained  six  or  seven  days  opposite 
each  other.  At  length,  the  Peloponnesians,  to  draw  the  Athe- 
nians within  the  gulf,  moved  along  the  coast  in  a  line  of  four 
ships  abreast,  twenty  of  the  swiftest  leading  the  line.  Phor- 
mion, fearing  for  Naupactus,  as  its  youth  were  in  the  camp 
at  Anti-Rhion,  sailed  in  also  with  his  line  formed  ahead.  As 
soon  as  the  Peloponnesians  saw  them  within  the  gulf,  they 
faced  about  and  crossed  straight  over.  The  eleven  leading 
ships  of  the  Athenians  escaped  into  the  open  gulf  by  superior 
sailing  ;  of  the  remainder,  one  was  taken  with  its  crew,  and 
the  rest  forced  ashore.  Such  of  the  crews  as  did  not  escape 
by  swimming  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  ships  were  already 
taken  in  tow,  when  the  Messenians  coming  up  dashed  into  the 
sea,  and  getting  on  board  of  them  drove  ofl'  the  victors,  and 
saved  the  ships.  Meantime  the  twenty  Peloponnesian  ships 
chased  the  eleven  Athenian  to  Naupactus.  One  of  the  Athe- 
nian ships  being  pursued  by  a  Leucadian,  its  captain,  seeing 
a  merchantman  at  anchor,  made  for  it,  and  doubling  round  it, 
came  on  the  Leucadian,  and  struck  her  with  such  force  on  the 
side  that  she  went  down.  At  the  sight  of  this  exploit,  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  were  already  chanting  the  hymn  of  vic- 
tory, stopped  short  and  fell  into  disorder.      The  Athenians 
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seeing  this  advanced  against  tiiem,  and  they  fled  to  Panormus, 
leaving  six  ships  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Athenians 
justly  erected  a  trophy  on  Anti-Rhion ;  the  Peloponnesians, 
as  they  had  been  successful  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
had  taken  one  ship,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  raise  one 
on  the  opposite  headland.  Phormion  acquired  great  fame  by 
his  conduct  in  these  two  actions. 

The  Peloponnesians,  before  they  separated  for  the  winter, 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Piraeeus;  which  they 
learned  from  tlie  Megarians  was  unguarded.  Each  seaman, 
therefore,  took  his  oar,  cushion,  and  oar-thong,  and  coming  to 
Megara  in  the  night,  they  launched  forty  triremes  and  made 
for  the  Piraeeus;  but,  either  losing  courage  or  impeded  by 
the  \nnd,  they  landed  in  Salamis,  and  began  to  plunder  it. 
Beacons  were  instantly  raised  to  convey  the  alarm  to  Athens. 
The  terror  at  first  was  great,  but  it  soon  subsided ;  and  getting 
on  board  of  what  ships  were  there,  the  Athenians  passed  over 
to  Salamis,  whence  they  found  the  enemy  gone.  After  this 
alarm  the  Piraeeus  was  more  strictly  guarded. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  great  Pericles  died.  His 
latter  days  were  clouded  by  calamity ;  for  the  plague  carried 
oiF  all  his  legitimate  children  and  most  of  his  nearest  relatives. 
In  the  height  of  his  power,  some  years  before,  he  had  caused 
a  law  to  be  passed  restricting  the  right  of  citizenship  to  those 
who  were  Athenians  on  both  the  father's  and  mother's  side, 
but  now  he  was  obliged  to  supplicate  the  people  to  dispense 
with  his  own  law,  and  enroll  among  the  citizens  his  son  of 
the  same  name  with  himself,  the  offspring  of  the  celebrated 
Milesian  Aspasia.  After  his  death  events  soon  showed  how 
little  he  had  looked  to  consequences  when  engaged  in  esta- 
blishing his  own  power;  for  his  place  in  the  popular  assembly 
was  instantly  taken  by  Cleon,  a  man  who  has  acquired  au  in- 
fanK)«s  celebrity  as  the  perfect  type  of  the  selfish,  venal,  in- 
solent, and  tyrannic  demagogue*. 

♦  •'  With  the  death  of  Pericles,"  says  K.  O.  Miiller,  "  ended  the  demo- 
cracy and  began  the  ochlocracy."  The  philosopher  Plato  was  born  the  year 
of  Pericles'  death. 
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Toward  winter,  Sitalkes  king  of  Thrace,  as  the  ally  of  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedonia  and  Chalcidice.  To  his  ori- 
ginal subjects  the  Odryssians,  who  dwelt  in  the  plain  between 
Rhodope,  Hasmus,  and  the  Euxine,  he  united  the  Getans,  who 
dwelt  from  Haemus  to  the  Ister,  and  collecting  as  he  advanced 
the  tribes  of  Rhodope  and  the  country  thence  to  the  Strymon, 
he  entered  Posonia,  and  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  as  was  said,  of  which  a  third  were  cavalry,  in- 
vaded Macedonia  from  the  north.  Fearing  to  encounter  so 
numerous  an  army  in  the  field,  the  Macedonians  and  Chalci- 
dians  shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns ;  and  Sitalkes,  having 
wasted  the  country  during  thirty  days,  by  the  advice  of  his 
nephew  Seuthes,  led  his  army  home,  as  provisions  began  to 
run  short,  and  the  weather  was  growing  severe.  Seuthes  had 
been  induced  to  give  this  advice  by  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  gained  him  by  the  promise  of  the  hand  of  his  sister 
and  a  large  dowry. 

The  following  spring  (01.  S8, 1.)  Archidamus  invaded  Attica 
as  usual.  When  their  provisions  were  exhausted  the  allies 
retired  and  dispersed. 

The  people  of  Lesbos,  with  the  exception  of  the  Methym- 
naeans,  had  long  meditated  revolt  from  Athens,  whose  alliance 
they  felt  to  be  a  grievous  yoke*.  The  Mytilenaeans,  intend- 
ing to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  had  been  building 
ships,  strengthening  their  walls,  securing  their  harbours,  and 
purchasing  corn,  and  hiring  archers  in  the  countries  on  the 
Euxine.  But  the  Tenedians,  Methymnaeans,  and  a  party  in 
Mytilene  itself,  were  devoted  to  Athens,  and  they  sent  word  of 
what  was  going  on. 

The  Athenians  were  unwilling  at  first  to  believe  what  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  true,  but  when  compliance  was  refused 
with  the  orders  which  they  sent  out  to  Lesbos,  they  saw  that 
they  must  have  recourse  to  stronger  measures.  A  fleet  of 
forty  ships  which  was  about  to  go  round  the  Peloponnese,  was 
therefore  ordered  to  sail  secretly  to  Mytilene,  and  fall  on  and 

*  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  3.)  says  that  a  dispute  relative  to  an  heiress  was  the 
occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Mytilene. 
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seize  the  inhabitants,  while  keeping  the  feast  of  Apollo  Mal- 
loeis,  according  to  custom,  outside  of  the  town.  If  that  failed, 
the  admiral  was  to  require  them  to  give  up  their  ships  and  de- 
molish their  walls,  and,  on  their  refusal,  to  make  war  on  them. 
To  prevent  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  them,  their  ten 
ships  which  were  in  the  Athenian  fleet  were  seized  and  their 
crews  cast  into  prison  ;  but  a  friend  to  the  Mytilenaeans  passed 
over  to  Eubcea,  and  getting  on  board  a  merchantman  which 
was  just  sailing,  reached  Mytilene  on  the  third  day  with  the 
new^s,  and  the  people  therefore  did  not  go  out  as  usual  to  hold 
the  feast. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived,  the  Mytilenaeans  made 
some  show  of  fighting,  but  they  soon  proposed  a  truce  that 
they  might  send  deputies  to  justify  them  at  Athens.  The 
Athenian  commanders,  doubtful  of  their  own  strength,  granted 
it,  and  the  deputies  set  out ;  at  the  same  time  a  trireme  sailed 
secretly  with  an  embassy  to  the  Peloponnese.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  that  to  Athens  was  unsuccessful,  the  other  envoys 
appeared  at  Olympia  during  the  games,  and  having  stated 
their  case  were  received  into  alliance.  To  make  a  diversion 
in  their  favour,  it  was  resolved  to  invade  Attica  a  second 
time  this  year,  by  sea  and  land.  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
directed  the  allies  to  join  them  as  usual  at  the  Isthmus,  repaired 
thither  themselves,  and  made  preparations  for  conveying  ships 
across  it ;  but  it  being  harvest  time  the  rest  came  in  very  slowly, 
and  the  Athenians  having  manned  one  hundred  triremes  sailed 
to  the  Isthmus  to  show  their  strength ;  so  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians seeing  little  hopes  of  forcing  them  to  recall  their  fleet 
from  Lesbos,  returned  home  to  protect  their  own  coast,  which 
they  heard  that  another  Athenian  fleet  was  ravaging. 

The  Mytilenajans  had  meantime  made  a  successful  attack 
on  the  Athenians,  and  forced  them  to  retire  ;  but  the  Athenians 
being  reinforced  by  their  allies,  anchored  their  fleet  before  the 
harbour,  and  formed  a  naval  camp  on  each  side,  so  as  to  com- 
mand it.  The  land  however  being  still  open  to  them,  the 
Mytilenaeans  marched  out  in  a  body  and  made  an  attack  on 
Methymne,  and  having  strengthened  their  allied  towns  re- 
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turned  home.  Soon  after,  Paches,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
year,  came  out  from  Athens  with  one  thousand  hoplites ;  and 
a  single  wall  with  forts  on  the  heights  was  built  round  Myti- 
lene  on  the  land  side,  so  that  it  was  now  completely  shut  in. 
The  expenses  of  this  siege  gave  occasion  to  the  first  property- 
tax  in  Athens*.     It  produced  two  hundred  talents. 

In  the  winter,  the  garrison  of  Plateea,  seeing  no  hopes  of 
aid  from  Athens,  and  their  provisions  running  short,  resolved 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  wall  built  by  the  besiegers. 
Having  carefully  counted  the  rows  of  bricks  in  it,  they  made 
ladders  of  a  sufficient  height,  and  waited  till  a  night  suited  to 
their  purpose  should  arrive. 

The  besiegers,  it  must  be  observed,  had  built  two  walls, 
sixteen  feet  asunder.  The  interior  space  was  roofed  over  for 
the  habitation  of  the  soldiers ;  the  walls  had  battlements,  be- 
tween every  ten  of  which  was  a  tower  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  wall,  and  which  was  pervious,  affording  shelter  to  the  guards 
in  foul  weather.    Ditches  ran  round  the  walls  on  both  sides. 

The  garrison  selected  for  their  attempt  a  dark,  windy,  and 
rainy  night.  Only  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  however, 
left  the  town,  the  courage  of  the  remainder  having  failed. 
They  kept  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  in  order  that  their 
arms  might  not  clash,  and  they  had  the  right  foot  bare  that 
they  might  not  slip  in  the  mud.  The  rattling  of  the  storm 
favoured  them,  and  its  violence  had  forced  the  guards  to  retire 
to  the  towers.  Placing  their  ladders  in  the  space  between 
two  of  the  towers,  twelve  men,  armed  only  with  dagger  and 
breast-plate,  mounted,  and  went  six  to  each  tower :  they  were 
followed  by  others  armed  with  javelins,  after  whom  came  others 
bearing  their  shields  to  give  them  when  engaged.  A  good 
number  had  mounted,  when  one  of  them  chancing  to  throw- 
down  a  brick  from  the  battlements,  its  noise  alarmed  the 
guards.  But  just  then,  those  in  the  town  made,  as  agreed  on, 
an  attack  on  another  part  of  the  wall,  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  besiegers,  who  therefore  remained  inactive,  while  a 

*  Thnc.  ill.  19.  The  firstextraordinary  one  in  the  opinion  of  Tittmann  and 
Thirlwall,  the  first  one  absolutely  according  to  Boeckh,  Goeller  and  Poppo. 
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party  of  three  hundred  men,  Avho  were  appointed  to  move 
about  and  give  aid  where  required,  went  outside  of  the  wall 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  noise.  Fire-signals  were  raised  towards 
Thebes,  but  signals  were  also  raised  in  the  town  to  make  them 
of  no  avail. 

The  Plataeans  had  now  made  themselves  masters  of  the  two 
towers,  and  setting  ladders,  some  mounted  to  the  top  of  them, 
whence  they  kept  off  the  enemies  with  their  missiles.  Their  com- 
rades meantime  pulled  down  the  battlements,  mounted  and 
crossed  the  outer- wall  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  then,  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  kept  up  a  discharge  of  darts 
and  arrows  on  such  of  the  enemies  as  appeared.  Those  who 
occupied  the  towers  then  descended,  and  just  as  the  last  of 
them  were  preparing  to  cross  the  ditch,  the  three  hundred  men 
came  up  with  torches  in  their  hands.  The  Plataeans  outside  of 
the  ditch,  being  in  the  dark,  shot  at  them  to  great  advantage  ; 
and  their  companions,  in  themeantime,  got  safely  across,  though 
the  state  of  the  ditch,  which  was  thinly  frozen  over,  rendered 
the  passage  very  difficult. 

To  mislead  their  enemies,  the  Plataeans  went  for  six  or  seven 
stadia  along  the  road  to  Thebes  ;  and,  just  as  they  expected, 
they  saw  them  pursuing  with  torches  along  that  leading  to 
Cithaeron  :  they  tlien  turned  to  the  mountains  on  the  right,  and 
made  their  way  to  Athens.  They  had  lost  only  one  of  their 
number,  au  archer  who  was  taken  at  the  outer  ditch.  Seven 
others  had  lost  courage  and  turned  back  to  the  town  ;  those 
who  remained  in  Platoea  sent  a  herald  next  morning  to  demand 
their  bodies,  thinking  that  they  must  all  have  been  slain,  and 
to  their  great  joy  they  learned  their  escape. 
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CHAPTER  IV.* 

Surrender  of  Mytilene  and  Plataea. — Massacre  in  Corcyra. — Transactions 
in  Western  Greece. — Occupation  of  Pylos. — Capture  of  the  Spartans. 

01.  88,  2-88,  4.         B.C.  427-425. 

The  next  summer  (Ol.  88, 2.)  the  Peloponnesians,  having  sent 
their  admiral  Alcidas  with  forty-two  ships  to  Lesbos,  invaded 
Attica,  where  they  remained  long  and  did  much  mischief.  Al- 
cidas made  such  delay  that  food  began  to  run  short  in  Myti- 
lene. Salaethus,  a  Spartan  envoy,  who  was  there,  having  made 
the  government  arm  the  Demos  for  a  sortie  against  the  Athe- 
nians, they  refused,  when  armed,  to  obey  the  magistrates,  and 
threatened,  if  the  rich  did  not  bring  forth  their  corn  and  dis- 
tribute it,  that  they  would  give  up  the  town.  As  the  lesser  of 
the  two  evils,  the  upper  classes  resolved  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion to  Paches,  only  stipulating  for  permission  to  send  deputies 
to  Athens,  and  that  no  one  should  be  injured  till  the  decision 
of  the  Athenian  people  was  known. 

The  tardy  Spartan  admiral,  when  he  came  to  Myconos, 
heard  of  the  loss  of  Mytilene.  He  sailed  thence  to  Erj^thrae  in 
Ionia,  and  while  there  he  was  strongly  urged  to  try  a  sudden 
attack  on  Mytilene,  of  which  the  Athenians  had  now  had  pos- 
session only  seven  days.  On  his  declining,  he  was  advised  to 
take  Cyme  or  one  of  the  Ionian  towns,  in  order  to  induce  the 
people  there  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Athens  :  but  he  thought 
only  of  getting  back  to  the  Peloponnese  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Ephesus,  and  then  steered 
homewards.  Paches  pursued  him  a  good  way  in  vain.  On 
his  return  to  Mytilene,  he  sent,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  the  prin- 
cipal men,  and  Salaethus  with  them,  prisoners  to  Athens. 

The  sovereign  people  were  highly  incensed  against  the  My- 
tilenseans,  whom  they  had  always,  as  they  supposed,  treated  so 
gently.     Salaethus  was  put  to  death  at  once,  though  he  offered 

*  Thuc.  iii.  25.-iv.  41.  Diod.  xii.  57-63.  Plut.  Nicias. 
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the  liberation  of  Plataea  as  a  ransom  for  his  life  ;  and  at  the 
impulse  of  Cleon,  who  was  now  the  leading  demagogue,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  to  put  to  death  not  only  those  whom  Paches 
had  sent,  but  all  the  males  of  puberty  in  Mytilene,  and  to  sell 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves,  A  trireme  was  instantly 
despatched  with  these  instructions  to  Paches  ;  but  next  day,  the 
Athenians,  who  were  not  naturally  a  cruel  people,  began  to 
repent  of  what  they  had  done  ;  and  the  friends  of  humanity, 
taking  advantage  of  this  change,  had  another  assembly  called 
to  reconsider  the  decree.  Cleon  avowing,  as  Pericles  and  others 
had  done,  that  the  Athenian  dominion  was  a  tyranny,  main- 
tained that  it  could  only  be  held  by  tyrannic  measures,  and  he 
urged  the  people  not  to  relent :  an  orator  named  Diodotus,  on 
the  other  side,  showed  that  it  was  impolitic,  if  nothing  else,  to 
drive  their  allies  to  despair ;  and  on  the  votes  being  taken,  a 
small  majority  appeared  in  favour  of  mercy.  A  trireme  was 
instantly  sent  off  with  counter-orders  to  Paches.  The  Myti- 
lenaean  deputies  put  wine  and  bread  on  board,  and  promised 
the  crew  a  large  reward  if  they  should  arrive  in  time.  They 
rowed  night  and  day,  eating  bread  dipt  in  wine  and  oil  as 
they  rowed,  and  sleeping  by  turns ;  and  as  they  met  with 
no  adverse  winds,  and  the  crew  of  the  other  trireme  had  not 
hurried  with  their  unpleasant  commission,  they  arrived  just  as 
Paches  had  read  and  was  about  to  execute  the  decree.  Frugal, 
however,  of  their  mercy,  were  the  Athenian  people  !  The  pri- 
soners sent  to  Athens  by  Paches,  nearly  one  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were,  on  the  proposal  of  Cleon,  all  put  to  death  ;  the  walls 
of  Mytilene  were  thrown  down, and  the  ships  seized;  all  Lesbos, 
except  M  ethymne,  was  divided  into  three  thousand  lots,  of  which 
three  hundred  were  set  apart  for  the  gods,  and  the  rest  distri- 
buted among  Athenian  citizens,  to  whom  the  Lesbians,  who 
cultivated  them,  paid  an  annual  rent  of  two  minas  a  lot*. 

*  Paches  on  his  return  was  prosecuted  for  some  offence  which  is  unknown, 
and  seeing  no  chance  of  acquittal,  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges.  Plut.  Arist.  26.  A  late  Greek  writer  (Agaihias,  Epigr.  57.)  says 
that  the  charge  was  his  having  offered  violence  to  some  respectable  women  at 
Mytilene. 
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Such  was  Athenian  mercy  !  Let  us  now  see  hoAv  the  Spar- 
tans exercised  this  godlike  quality.  Pktaea,  hopeless  of  aid, 
and  exhausted  by  want,  now  surrendered.  The  besiegers  could 
have  taken  it,  but  as  they  expected  that  in  case  of  peace  the 
conquests  on  both  sides  would  be  restored,  and  they  wished  to 
retain  Plataea,  which  they  could  do  if  a  voluntary  surrender 
was  made,  they  proposed  to  the  Platseans  to  give  up  the  town 
and  take  their  trial,  assuring  them  that  none  but  the  guilty 
should  be  punished.  The  terras  were  accepted;  five  judges 
came  from  Sparta ;  no  charge  was  made  against  the  Plataeans, 
they  were  only  asked  what  service  they  had  rendered  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies  in  the  present  war.  They  saw  at  once 
that  they  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Thebans  ;  they  therefore 
only  urged  their  former  merits,  and  the  medism  of  the  Thebans, 
reminded  the  Lacedaemonians  that  it  was  by  their  advice  they 
had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  and  con- 
cluded by  imploring  mercy.  The  Thebans  replied,  endeavour- 
ing to  justify  themselves,  and  excite  the  judges  against  the 
PJataeans  ;  and  as  they  were  a  powerful  and  a  useful  ally  in  the 
present  war,  their  arguments  prevailed.  The  former  question  was 
again  put  to  the  Plataeans,  and  each,  as  he  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, was  led  to  execution.  Thus  two  hundred  Fiatagans,  and 
with  them  twenty-five  Athenians,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood. 
The  women  were  sold  for  slaves,  the  town  and  lands  given  to 
the  Thebans,  who  at  first  gave  the  town  to  some  Megarian 
exiles  and  to  the  Plataeans  of  their  party,  to  live  in,  but  the  next 
year  they  levelled  it,  building  out  of  the  materials  a  large  inn 
or  caravanserai  at  the  Heragon,  and  a  temple  to  the  goddess. 
The  land  was  made  public  property,  and  let  on  lease  for  ten 
years  to  Theban  citizens.  Such  was  the  end  of  Plataea,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  from  her  alliance  with  Athens. 

One  act  of  atrocity  follows  another  in  this  unhappy  war. 
We  must  now  turn  our  view  to  Corcyra.  The  Corinthians  had 
released  the  Corcyraeans  whom  they  had  taken  at  Epidamnus, 
on  their  giving  sham  security  for  eight  hundred  talents,  but  in 
reality  on  an  understanding  that  they  would  endeavour  to  gain 
over  the  island  to  them.     They  kept  their  word,  but  they  were 
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counteracted  by  Peithias  the  leader  of  the  Demos  and  the 
friend  of  Athens,  whom  they  therefore  accused  to  the  people 
of  a  design  to  reduce  the  islan<l  beneath  the  Athenian  dominion. 
He  in  return  charged  five  of  the  richest  among  them  with 
cutting  stakes  in  the  groves  of  Zeus  and  Alcinoiis  ;  and  as  the 
penalty  was  a  stater  for  each  stake,  and  therefore  amounted  to 
a  large  sum*,  they  went  and  sat  as  suppliants  at  the  temples. 
Hearing  that  Peithias,  who  was  a  senator,  was  persuading  the 
people  to  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Athens,  they 
arose,  and  taking  daggers  rushed  into  the  senate-house  and 
murdered  him  and  sixty  other  persons.  They  then  assembled 
the  people,  and  having  made  them  vote  not  to  admit  more  than 
one  ship  at  a  time  of  either  of  the  belligerent  parties  into 
their  port,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  announce  this  resolve  at 
Athens. 

The  Athenians  seized  the  ambassadors  and  confined  them 
at  ^^gina.  Meantime,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a  Co- 
rinthian trireme  and  some  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  the 
oligarchs,  who  had  now  the  upper  hand  at  Corey ra,  fell  on  and 
defeated  the  Demos.  In  the  night  the  Demos  fled  to  the  Acro- 
polis and  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  and  they  kept  them  and 
the  port  named  the  Hyllaic  harbour:  the  others  held  the  market, 
where  most  of  them  lived,  and  the  harbour  which  was  close  to  it. 

Next  day  both  parties  sent  out  into  the  country  to  try  to 
gain  the  slaves  by  the  offer  of  liberty.  These  mostly  joined 
the  Demos,  but  eight  hundred  auxiliaries  came  over  to  the 
others  from  the  main-land.  After  the  interval  of  a  day,  the 
parties  came  again  to  blows :  the  Demos  were  victorious,  and 
the  oligarchs,  fearing  lest  they  might  seize  the  docks,  set  fire 
to  and  burned  the  houses  round  the  market  without  distinction. 
In  the  night  the  Corinthian  ship  made  sail,  and  most  of  the 
lUiies  from  the  main-land  slank  home.     The  following  day, 

*  If,  as  is  probable,  this  was  the  silver  stater,  it  was  four  drachmas ;  the 
gold  one  was  worth  twenty  drachmas.  Dr.  Arnold  (on  Thuc.  iii.  70.)  thinks 
that  the  nobles  were  tenants  of  the  sacred  ground,  and  had  held  it  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  trees  when  they  wanted 
them,  in  which  cftse  the  number  cut  may  have  been  considerable. 
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Nicostratus,  an  Athenian  general,  came  with  twelve  ships  and 
five  hundred  Messenian  hoplites  from  Naupactus.  He  sought 
to  reconcile  the  two  parties  and  induce  them  to  form  a  strict 
alliance  with  Athens ;  and  having  succeeded,  was  about  to 
depart,  when  the  leaders  of  the  Demos  persuaded  him  to  leave 
them  five  of  his  ships,  to  give  them  the  advantage  in  any 
future  conflict,  and  to  take  five  of  theirs  in  their  stead.  They 
then  selected  their  enemies  to  man  these  ships,  who  fearing  that 
they  were  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  sat  as  suppliants  at  the  temple 
of  the  Dioscuri.  Nicostratus  tried  to  reassure  them,  but  in  vain; 
the  people  then,  affecting  to  be  convinced  that  they  had  some 
bad  design,  took  arms,  and  would  have  killed  some  of  them  but 
for  Nicostratus.  The  rest  of  the  aristocrats,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred,  went  and  sat  as  suppliants  in  the  Herseon ;  but 
the  people  persuaded  them  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  islet 
of  Ptychia,  whither  they  sent  them  provisions. 

Four  or  five  days  after,  came  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  fifty- 
three  ships  under  Alcidas  and  Brasidas.  The  Corcyraeans  got 
ready  in  all  haste  sixty  ships,  and  led  by  the  twelve  Athenian 
triremes  moved  out  to  engage  them.  The  action  lasted  the 
entire  day,  and  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
Next  day  Brasidas  proposed  to  attack  the  town,  but  the  inde- 
cisive Alcidas  refused  :  they  then  landed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  island  and  plundered  the  fields ;  and  in  the  night,  having 
learned  by  fire-signals  that  sixty  Athenian  ships  were  coming 
from  Leucas,  they  set  out  for  home,  hauling  their  ships  across 
the  Leucadian  isthmus,  to  avoid  fighting  the  Athenians. 

The  Demos  at  Corcyra,  fearing  that  their  prisoners  might 
make  some  attempt  against  them,  had  brought  them  back  to 
the  Heraeon  ;  and  now,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  they  resolved  to  glut  their  vengeance.  Having 
made  their  own  ships  sail  round  to  the  Hyllaic  harbour,  they 
put  to  death  such  of  the  opposite  party  as  were  in  them  ;  then 
going  to  the  Herseon,  they  persuaded  fifty  of  the  suppliants  to 
come  forth  and  stand  their  trial.  All  these  were  forthwith  put 
to  death  ;  the  rest  seeing  no  chance  of  escape  put  an  end  to 
their  lives,  some  by  hanging  themselves  out  of  the  sacred  trees, 
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others  in  other  ways.  During  seven  days  the  Demos  put  to 
death,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being  hostile  to  the  popular 
state,  their  supposed  enemies.  Private  enmity  or  private  gain 
actuated  many  ;  debtors,  for  example,  cancelled  their  debts 
with  the  blood  of  their  creditors.  Atrocities  were  perpetrated 
beyond  what  were  usual  on  such  occasions  ;  fathers  slew  their 
own  sons,  suppliantswere  dragged  from  the  temples  and  slaugh- 
tered beside  them ;  some  were  built  up  in  the  temple  of  Di- 
onj'sus,  where  they  perished  of  hunger.  The  Athenians  re- 
mained cool  spectators,  if  not  approvers,  of  these  atrocities. 
About  five  hundred  persons  escaped  over  to  the  main-land, 
whence  they  returned  some  time  after,  and  having  fortified  a 
position  on  an  eminence  named  Istone,  did  their  enemies  all 
the  mischief  in  their  power. 

In  the  winter  of  this  year  the  plague  revisited  Athens,  and 
continued  for  a  year.  There  died  of  it  on  the  whole  three 
hundred  horsemen,  four  thousand  four  hundred  hoplites,  and 
an  immense  number  of  the  inferior  people. 

The  following  summer  (01.  88,  3.)  the  Peloponnesians  ap- 
peared in  arms  as  usual  at  the  Isthmus,  under  the  Spartan  king 
Agis  the  son  and  successor  of  Archidamus ;  but  they  did  not 
invade  Attica,  being  prevented  by  the  earthquakes  which  were 
so  frequent  this  year  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  on  their  part, 
though  suffering  from  the  plague,  sent  out  two  fleets,  one  of 
thirty  ships  under  Demosthenes  and  Procles,  to  go  round  the 
Peloponnese;  the  other,  of  sixty  ships  with  two  thousand  hop- 
lites under  Nicias,  against  the  isle  of  Melos,  which  persisted 
in  refusing  to  become  one  of  their  subject-allies. 

Nicias  landed  and  ravaged  the  island,  but  the  Melians  would 
not  submit.  He  then  proceeded  to  Oropus,  in  Boeotia,  and  a 
land-force  from  Athens,  under  Hipponicus  son  of  Callias,  ha- 
ving joined  him,  they  entered  and  plundered  the  lands  of  Tana- 
gra.  Next  day  the  Tanagraeans,  joined  by  some  Thebans,  came 
out  and  engaged  them,  but  were  defeated.  Having  raised  a 
trophy,  the  land-troops  returned  to  Athens,  and  Nicias  sailed 
on  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Locris. 

Demosthenes  meantime  was  at  Acarnania,  acting  against  the 
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Leucadians.  While  he  was  there,  the  Messenians  urged  him 
to  come  and  make  war  on  their  enemies  the  ^^tolians,  showing 
him  that  though  they  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  yet 
from  their  mode  of  living  scattered  in  villages,  and  using  only 
light  arms,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  conquer  them. 
Demosthenes  conceived  that  if  he  could  reduce  the  ^tolians, 
he  might,  with  them  and  a  part  of  the  Epeirots,  march  at  the 
back  of  Parnassus  and  into  Phocis,  where  being  joined  by  the 
Phocians,  he  might  make  a  sudden  irruption  by  the  pass  of 
Elateia  into  Boeotia.  He  therefore  resolved  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Messenians.  He  sailed  to  SoUion ;  and  as  th^  Acar- 
nanians  refused  to  join  him,  he  proceeded  with  the  Zacjiithians 
and  some  of  the  other  allies  to  Locris,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  Locrians,  who  were  to  share  in  the  expedition,  he  entered 
yEtolia,and  plundered  three  of  the  open  villages  of  that  country. 
But  in  an  attempt  on  a  fourth  he  was  defeated  by  the  iEtolians, 
who  had  now  assembled,  and  was  forced  to  retire  to  Naupactus. 
Procles  the  other  commander,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  Athe- 
nian  hoplites  and  a  good  number  of  the  allies,  was  slaiu.  De- 
mosthenes sent  home  the  ships,  but  fearing  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  he  himself  stayed  about  Naupactus. 

The  .'^tolians  now  sent  to  Corinth  and  Sparta  to  propose  a 
joint  attack  on  Naupactus  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  autumn 
directed  three  thousand  hoplites  of  the  allies  to  join  them,  and 
having  obtained  a  free  passage  through  Locris,  they  came  and 
laid  siege  to  that  town.  But  Demosthenes  hastened  to  Acar- 
nania,  and  having  with  some  difficulty  procured  a  thousand 
hoplites,  brought  them  to  Naupactus,  which,  as  it  had  strong 
walls,  it  was  easy  to  defend.  The  besi^ers,  finding  that  they 
could  not  take  it,  retired  and  disperied. 

In  this  summer,  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Trachinians  and  Dorians,  founded  a  colony,  named  Heracleia, 
within  about  forty  stadia  of  Thermopylae  and  twenty  of  the 
sea.  They  expected  to  find  it  very  useful  for  keeping  up  a  com- 
munication with  Thrace,  and  reckoned  that  by  having  a  fleet 
there  they  could  at  any  time  pass  over  to  Euboea.  The  Athe- 
nians were  at  first  apprehensive  ;  but  their  fears  proved  vain, 
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as  the  colony  never  became  of  any  great  importance ;  for  the 
Thessalians,  not  relishing  this  settlement  of  strangers  in  their 
neighbourhood,  harassed  the  colonists,  whom  moreov^er  the 
Lacedaemonian  governors,  acting  with  their  usual  harshness, 
disgusted  and  alienated. 

When  the  Peloponnesians  retired  from  Naupactus,  the  Am- 
braciots  prevailed  on  their  general  Eurylochus  to  lead  them 
to  join  in  an  attack  on  the  Amphilochian  Argos.  In  the  be- 
ginning therefore  of  the  winter,  three  thousand  Ambraciot 
hoplites  entered  the  Argeian  territory  and  took  Olpae,  a  strong 
place  on  the  coast  twenty -five  stadia  from  Argos.  A  part  of  the 
Acarnanians  came,  some  to  the  defence  of  Argos,  while  others 
posted  themselves  at  a  place  named  Crenee  (theSpri?igs)  to  stop 
Eurylochus,  who  was  advancing  from  Calydon,  and  they  sent 
to  invite  Demosthenes  to  come  and  take  the  command.  Eury- 
lochus, ha^'ing  crossed  the  Acheloos,  marched  through  Acarna- 
nia  unimpeded,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  night,  passed  be- 
tween Argos  and  Crenae,  and  reached  01pa3  in  safety. 

Demosthenes  was  now  arrived,  and  there  was  also  a  fleet  of 
twenty  Athenian  ships  in  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  A  battle  was 
fought,  in  which,  owing  to  the  judicious  arrangements  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  Acarnanians  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Eurj^- 
lochus  and  another  Spartan  general  having  fallen,  Menedaeus 
the  remaining  commander  sent  to  propose  to  surrender  Olpae 
on  condition  of  a  free  passage.  This  was  publicly  refused,  but 
he  was  secretly  told  that  the  Peloponnesians  might  depart  in 
safety.  The  object  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Acarnanian  chiefs 
was  to  make  the  Lacedaemonians  odious  in  this  country  as 
treacherous  and  self-interested,  and  to  get  the  Ambraciots  and 
their  other  allies  into  their  power.  The  offer  however  was  ac- 
cepted, and  under  the  pretext  of  gathering  herbs  and  fire- wood 
the  Peloponnesians  all  came  out.  They  were  at  some  distance 
when  the  Ambraciots  perceived  their  departure,  and  ignorant 
of  the  secret  agreement,  they  resolved  to  follow  them.  The 
Acarnanians  attacked  them  all  at  first,  but  when  they  were 
told  by  their  oflicers  of  the  treaty  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
they  spared  them  as  far  as  they  could  distinguish  them.    About 
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two  hundred  of  the  Ambraciots  were  slain,  the  rest  escaped  to 
the  adjoining  territory  of  Agrais. 

Meantime  the  Ambraciots  at  home,  when  they  heard  of  the 
first  capture  of  Olpae,  hastened  thither  with  all  their  strength. 
They  had  entered  Amphilochia  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred, 
when  Demosthenes  hearing  of  their  approach  sent  a  strong 
party  to  lie  in  ambush  for  them.  There  were  two  hills  not  far 
from  Olpse  named  Idomene,  on  the  lower  of  which  the  Am- 
braciots had  taken  their  post :  the  troops  sent  by  Demosthenes 
arriving  at  night-fall  took  possession  of  the  other.  In  the  even- 
ing Demosthenes  led  his  army  out  in  two  divisions,  one  going 
with  himself  along  the  plain,  the  other  through  the  hills.  He 
reached  the  place  where  the  enemy  lay  while  it  was  yet  dark, 
and  as  he  had  set  the  Messenians,  who  spoke  the  Doric  dialect, 
in  advance,  who  were  therefore  supposed  to  be  their  friends 
from  Olpse,  the  surprise  was  complete.  The  slaughter  was  great ; 
those  who  fled  were  slain  by  the  division  coming  through  the 
hills,  or  by  those  in  ambush  at  Idomene ;  some  swam  to  the 
Athenian  triremes,  where  it  would  appear  that  they  found  no 
mercy,  for  we  are  told  that  a  very  small  number  got  home  alive. 

The  next  day  a  herald  came  from  Agrais  to  demand  the  bo- 
dies of  those  who  had  been  slain  on  the  former  occasion.  When 
he  saw  the  arms  of  the  slain,  he  marvelled  at  the  number  ;  and 
when  he  learned  what  had  occurred,  he  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  grief  that  he  went  away  without  claiming  any  of  the  bo- 
dies. The  historian  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  slain, 
because  he  says  it  was  incredible :  it  was  the  greatest  loss,  he 
adds,  that  any  town  experienced  in  the  same  space  of  time 
during  the  war.  The  allies  having  refused  to  join  in  an  attack 
on  Ambracia,  which  might  easily  be  taken,  Demosthenes,  who 
had  now  nothiog  to  fear  at  home,  sailed  for  Athens,  and  the 
confederates  made  peace  with  the  Ambraciots  on  terms  which 
do  honour  to  their  moderation. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  war  (01.  88,  4.)  opened  as  usual 
with  an  invasion  of  Attica;  but  as  the  corn  was  not  ripe,  and 
an  event  occurred  which  called  them  home,  the  invaders  re- 
mained b\it  fifteen  days  in  the  country. 
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The  Athenians,  who  had  begun  to  interfere  in  the  politics 
of  Sicily,  were  now  sending  thither  a  fleet  of  forty  ships.  The 
commanders,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  were  directed  to  take 
Corcyra  in  their  way,  and  aid  the  Demos  against  the  exiles, 
to  whose  support  sixty  ships  were  come  from  the  Peloponnese. 
Demosthenes  obtained  permission  to  go  with  them,  and  to  use 
the  fleet  in  any  attempt  that  he  deemed  feasible  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnese. 

As  they  were  coasting  Messene,  Demosthenes  proposed 
that  they  should  land  and  fortify  the  promontory  of  Pylos, 
where  there  was  a  good  harbour  ;  adding,  that  if  a  Messenian 
garrison  was  placed  there,  they  might  do  the  Lacedaemonians 
great  injury,  as  they  spoke  the  same  dialect  with  them,  and 
were  akin  to  the  people  about  there.  The  generals,  however, 
refused,  and  they  were  sailing  for  Corcyra,  when  a  storm 
obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Pylos.  Here 
the  soldiers,  to  whom  Demosthenes  had  also  applied  in  vain, 
began  of  themselves  by  way  of  pastime  to  build  the  wall. 
Having  no  tools  they  put  the  stones  together  in  the  best  way 
they  could,  and  they  carried  clay  on  their  backs  by  locking 
their  hands  under  it.  As  the  position  was  naturally  strong, 
they  expected  to  have  it  secured  before  any  aid  could  come 
from  Sparta,  which  was  four  hundred  stadia  distant.  In  six 
days  the  wall  was  built  across  the  land  side :  they  then  de- 
parted, leaving  Demosthenes  with  five  ships  to  guard  it. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  at  this  time  keeping  one  of 
their  festivals,  made  light  of  the  matter.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  news  reached  the  army  in  Attica,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
turn home  ;  and  the  Spartans,  with  the  nearest  Perioecians, 
set  off  immediately  for  Pylos  :  the  fleet  was  also  recalled  from 
Corcyra,  and,  as  before,  the  ships  were  dragged  across  the 
Leucadian  isthmus,  and  thus  escaping  the  Athenians  came  to 
Pylos,  which  was  now  invested  by  land  and  by  sea.  Before 
they  came,  however,  Demosthenes  had  sent  two  of  his  ships 
to  recall  to  his  aid  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  at  Zacynthus. 

iAt  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Pylos*  lies  the  islet  of 
*  This  is  the  port  ofNavarin,  so  famous  of  late  years. 
k2 
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Sphacteria.  The  space  between  it  and  Pylos  would  only  ad- 
mit two  triremes  abreast ;  the  entrance  at  the  other  end,  which 
is  wider,  would  admit  eight  or  nine.  The  islet  was  woody 
and  desert,  and  it  was  thought  that  by  occupying  it  with  sol- 
diery, and  mooring  triremes  across  the  two  entrances  of  the 
harbour,  the  Athenians  could  be  prevented  from  giving  any 
aid  to  the  besieged,  who,  as  the  promontory  without  the  har- 
bour offered  no  landing-place,  might  then  easily  be  reduced 
by  famine.  Accordingly  four  hundred  and  twenty  Spartan 
hoplites  with  their  helots  were  placed  on  the  islet. 

Demosthenes  hauled  his  three  triremes  on  shore  under  the 
wall,  and  raised  a  paling  round  them.  He  armed  the  sailors 
as  well  as  he  could,  most  of  them  having  only  osier  shields, 
and  even  for  these  he  was  indebted  to  fortune,  which  had 
brought  two  Messenian  privateer-boats  into  the  harbour :  there 
were  forty  hoplites  in  these  boats,  which  added  materially  to 
his  strength.  Having  selected  sixty  hoplites  and  some  archers, 
and  leaving  the  rest  to  guard  the  wall,  he  took  his  post  with 
them  where  the  defences  were  slight,  at  the  water's  edge  in 
the  harbour.  The  Lacedaemonians,  while  their  land-forces 
assailed  the  wall,  ran  their  ships  in  reliefs  to  this  place;  but 
the  captains  fearing  to  damage  their  vessels  hesitated  to  go 
in  close  to  shore,  till  Brasidas,  who  commanded  one,  called  to 
them  not  to  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  paltry  timber^  an 
enemy  to  establish  himself  in  their  country,  but  boldly  to  run 
their  ships  ashore.  He  then  made  his  own  steersman  lay  his 
ship  in  close  to  the  land  ;  and  he  was  on  the  gang-board  lead- 
ing his  men,  when  having  received  several  wounds  he  dropped 
his  shield  into  the  water,  and  fell  himself  back  in  a  swoon  into 
the  ship.  The  attack  was  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
this  and  a  part  of  the  following  day.  On  the  third  day  the 
besiegers  sent  some  of  their  ships  to  Asine  for  timber  to  con- 
struct machines,  and  Demosthenes  raised  a  trophy  on  which 
he  hung  the  shield  of  Brasidas. 

Eurymedon  soon  arrived  with  the  Athenian  fleet,  but  see- 
ing the  coast  and  the  island  full  of  troops,  and  the  ships  lying 
in  the  harbour,  he  retired  for  the  night  to  the  adjacent  isle  of 
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Prote.  Next  morning  he  sailed  for  the  harbour,  and  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  not,  as  they  intended,  occupied  the  en- 
trances, the  Athenians  went  in  at  both  sides  of  the  islet,  and 
attacked  and  put  to  flight  all  the  ships  which  came  in  their 
way,  taking  five  of  them.  They  then  fell  on  those  other  ships 
which  the  men  were  only  now  getting  aboard  of;  and  were 
dragging  away  some  of  the  empty  ones,  when  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians rushing  into  the  water  laid  hold  of  them.  After  much 
tumult,  and  many  being  wounded  and  slain  on  both  sides,  the 
conflict  terminated ;  the  Athenians  retaining  only  the  five 
ships  which  they  had  first  taken.  They  then  raised  a  trophy, 
and  kept  a  strict  watch  on  the  island. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  Sparta,  the  chief  magistrates 
came  down  to  Pylos  to  see  the  state  of  things,  and  perceiving 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  their  men  out  of  the  is- 
land, they  proposed  to  the  Athenian  commanders  to  make  a 
truce,  that  they  might  send  an  embassy  to  Athens.  The  truce 
was  made  on  these  terms  :  All  the  ships  in  Laconia  were  to 
be  given  up  to  the  Athenians ;  no  attack  was  to  be  made  on 
the  wall  by  land  or  sea ;  provisions  w  ere  to  be  sent  daily  to 
those  iii  the  island  in  presence  of  the  Athenians,  and  no  vessel 
was  to  approach  it  secretly ;  the  Athenians  were  to  make  no 
attack  on  the  Peloponnesians ;  an  Athenian  trireme  was  to 
convey  the  ambassadors  to  and  from  Athens  ;  on  their  return 
the  truce  was  to  end,  and  the  ships  to  be  given  back.  The 
ships  were  sixty  in  number. 

The  ambassadors  when  they  came  to  Athens  proposed  a 
peace  and  alliance  between  the  two  states.  There  was  a 
party,  mostly  the  land-owners,  who  had  been  always  adverse 
to  the  war,  and  would  gladly  accept  so  honourable  a  peace  ; 
but  the  demagogue  of  the  day,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  Cleon,  a  rude,  ignorant,  brutal  man,  who  exercised  the 
trade  of  a  tanner,  and  had  great  influence  over  the  lower  peo- 
ple of  the  city,  who,  from  their  numbers  and  the  fatal  mea- 
sures of  Pericles,  were  now  omnipotent  in  the  assembly  ;  and 
he  persuaded  them  to  answer,  that  those  in  the  isle  must  first 
surrender   and  be   brought  to  Athens,   that   Pegae,    Nisaea, 
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Troezen,  and  Achaia,  of  which  the  Athenians  had  been  de- 
prived in  the  season  of  their  distress,  must  be  restored,  and 
that  then  a  treaty  might  be  concluded. 

As  the  affair  concerned  their  allies  also,  the  ambassadors 
did  not  wish  to  speak  on  it  publicly.  They  proposed  that 
some  persons  should  be  chosen  to  confer  with  them.  Cleon 
then  was  open-mouthed  against  them,  declaring  that  he  knew 
they  never  meant  honestly.  The  ambassadors,  finding  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  where  he  had  the  sway,  departed. 

On  their  return,  the  Lacedaemonians  demanded  their  ships ; 
but  the  Athenians,  under  the  frivolous  pretext  of  some  attacks 
having  been  made  on  the  wall,  refused  to  give  them  back. 
Operations  were  resumed ;  all  day  long  two  triremes  moved 
in  opposite  directions  round  the  island  ;  at  night  all  the  ships, 
which  were  now  increased  to  seventy,  anchored  round,  except 
on  the  outside,  when  the  wind  blew  that  way.  But  the  Spar- 
tans offering  rewards  to  any  freeman,  and  liberty  to  any  helot, 
who  would  convey  flour,  cheese,  wine,  etc.,  into  the  island, 
boats  constantly  put  off  from  the  coast  when  the  wind  blew 
from  the  sea,  and  carried  in  supplies.  Divers,  also,  putting 
bruised  poppy-  and  hemp-seeds  into  bags,  swam  over  with  them 
unobserved.  The  Athenians  meantime  suffered  greatly  from 
the  want  of  corn  and  good  water,  and  of  space  to  encamp  in. 
They  sent,  therefore,  to  inform  the  people  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

At  Athens,  the  people,  finding  that  the  island  still  held  out, 
began  to  repent  of  their  having  rejected  the  offer  of  peace. 
Cleon  asserted  that  all  the  accounts  they  got  were  false.  The 
envoys  then  proposed  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Cleon  and  Theagenes  were  named ;  but 
this  not  suiting  Cleon's  purpose,  he  cried  out,  looking  at  Ni- 
cias,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  year,  that  if  the  generals 
were  men,  the  island  would  soon  be  taken,  and  that  if  he  were 
in  command  he  would  take  it.  Nicias  offered  to  give  him  any 
troops  he  pleased.  Cleon,  thinking  he  was  not  in  earnest, 
accepted  the  offer;  but  finding  that  he  was  serious,  he  hung 
back,  saying  that  he  was  not  the  general.     Nicias  pressed 
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his  offer,  taking  the  people  to  witness,  who,  fond  of  mischief, 
as  tliey  always  were,  the  more  Cleon  declined  the  more  they 
urged  Nicias  to  give  him  the  command.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  escape,  he  resumed  his  blustering,  and  saying  that 
he  only  required  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians,  and  the  iEnian 
peltasts*,  who  were  then  at  Athens,  and  four  hundred  bow- 
men, declared  that  within  twenty  days  he  would  slay  the  La- 
cedaemonians, or  bring  them  all  prisoners  to  Athens.  The 
people  laughed  ;  the  wiser  sort  were  pleased,  expecting,  says 
Thucydides,  "  one  of  two  good  things  ;  that  they  should  get 
the  Lacedaemonians,  or,  what  was  still  better,  get  rid  of  Cleon." 

Cleon  set  sail,  having  prudently  caused  Demosthenes  to  be 
appointed  his  colleague.  On  his  arrival,  when  negotiation 
had  been  fruitlessly  tried,  all  the  disposable  troops  were  landed 
in  the  night  on  Sphacteria,  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  in  which 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Lacedaemonians  were  slain,  the 
remainder  craved  permission  to  send  to  consult  their  friends 
on  the  shore.  Tlie  Athenians  refused,  but  sent  a  herald  them- 
selves, and  a  Lacedaemonian  came,  desiring  them  to  consult 
for  themselves,  provided  they  did  nothing  disgraceful.  They 
then  surrendered,  being  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  in  num- 
ber, and  Cleon  actually  entered  the  Piraeeus  with  them  within 
the  twenty  days.  The  captives  were  placed  in  confinement, 
and  it  was  formally  declared  that  they  should  be  put  to  death 
if  ever  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  Attica. 

Nothing  ever  caused  such  surprise  in  Greece  as  this  event, 
for  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  the  Spartans  would  die 
sooner  than  surrender  their  arms.  At  Sparta  the  uneasiness 
was  great ;  members  of  some  of  the  chief  families  were  among 
the  captives  ;  and  the  Messenians,  who  were  now  placed  at 
Pylos,  plundered  the  country,  and  afforded  a  refuge  to  the 
runaway  Helots.  They  were  therefore  most  anxious  for  peace ; 
but  the  Athenian  people  were  too  much  elated  to  listen  to 
any  propositions. 

*  The  Peltasts,  or  targeteers,  so  named  from  the  pelta,  or  target,  which 
they  bore,  were  a  kind  of  light  troops,  originally,  it  would  seem,  peculiar 
to  the  Thracians.     They  gradually  came  into  use  among  the  Greeks. 
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EuRYMEDON  and  Sophocles  now  sailed  from  Pylos  to  Corcyra, 
and  debarking  their  troops,  joined  in  an  attack  on  the  exiles. 
They  stormed  their  fort  on  Istone  :  the  exiles  then  fled  to  a 
higher  position,  where  they  capitulated,  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  Athenians,  and  leaving  their  auxiliaries  to  their  fate. 
The  Athenian  generals  set  them  on  the  isle  of  Ptychia  till  they 
could  take  them  to  Athens,  declaring  that  if  any  of  them  at- 
tempted to  escape  all  should  be  held  guilty  of  breach  of  treaty. 
The  popular  leaders,  fearing  that  their  enemies  might  escape 
their  vengeance,  formed  a  diabolical  plan  to  entrap  them. 
They  sent  pretended  friends  into  the  island  to  tell  some  of 
them  that  the  Athenian  generals  intended  to  give  them  up  to 
the  people,  and  advising  them  to  fly  in  a  vessel  which  was 
prepared.  The  exiles  fell  into  the  snare,  were  taken  in  the  act 
of  escaping,  and  all  were  then  given  up  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  people.  They  were  shut  up  in  a  large  building,  and  taken 
out  in  parties  of  twenty,  bound  together.  These  passed  be- 
tween two  rows  of  armed  men,  each  of  whom  as  he  recognised 
his  enemy  struck  and  wounded  him.  Sixty  had  thus  perished 
before  the  rest  learned  the  fate  that  awaited  them.  When  they 
did,  they  called  on  the  Athenians  to  come  and  put  them  to 
death,  declaring  that  they  would  not  go  out,  or  suffer  any  one 
to  come  in.  The  people  made  no  attempt  to  burst  the  doors, 
but  getting  up  and  stripping  off  the  roof,  shot  arrows  and 
threw  down  the  tiles  on  them.  Those  within,  seeing  no  means 
of  escape  or  defence,  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
some  with  the  arrows  shot  at  them,  others  strangling  them- 
selves with  the  cords  of  the  beds  or  with  their  garments,  which 

*  Thuc.  iv.  46.-V.  24.     Diod.  xii.  65-74.     Plut.  Nicias. 
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they  had  torn  up.  Night  came  on  :  next  morning  all  were 
dead,  and  their  bodies  were  piled  on  carts  and  drawn  out  of 
the  town.  All  the  women  who  had  been  in  the  fort  were 
made  slaves.  With  this  bloody  butchery  ended  the  sedition 
of  Corcyra,  for  the  aristocratic  party  was  now  extinct.  The 
Athenian  commanders,  having  calmly  witnessed  this  last  act 
of  the  tragedy,  proceeded  to  Sicily. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (01.  89,  l.)an  Athenian 
fleet  and  army  under  Nicias  reduced  the  island  of  Cythera, 
on  the  coast  of  Laconia.  Nicias  having  made  some  plunder- 
ing descents  on  the  coast,  sailed  to  Thyrea,  where  the  remnant 
of  the  unfortunate  i^ginetans  were  dwelling :  he  attacked, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  and  brought  the  inhabitants 
captives  to  Athens,  where  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  people. 

The  Athenians  had  two  years  before  taken  the  island  of 
Minoa,  off  the  port  of  Megara,  and  twice  every  year  they  sent 
out  a  force  to  plunder  the  country*.  The  ravages  committed 
by  the  Megarian  exiles  who  held  Pegte  were  still  more  harass- 
ing, and  tlie  people  began  to  talk  of  coming  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  them.  These  exiles,  we  are  to  observe,  were  the 
aristocrats,  and  Megara  forms  the  rather  singular  exception  of 
a  democracy  at  enmity  with  Athens  ;  but  original  hatred  and 
Doric  descent,  perhaps,  were  stronger  than  political  resem- 
blance. The  popular  leaders,  now  fearing  that,  if  the  exiles 
returned,  exile,  if  not  worse,  might  be  their  own  lot,  made 
secret  proposals  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  Athenian  generals. 
As  there  was  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  in  Megara,  and  another 
at  the  port  of  Nisaea,  which  was  eight  stadia  distant,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Athenians  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  long  walls  which  connected  them.  Additional  troops  came 
secretly  from  Athens,  and  the  walls  being  taken  and  the  com- 
munication cut  off  between  Nisaea  and  the  city,  whence  the 
garrison  drew  their  supplies,  the  former  surrendered ;  but  the 
plan  for  taking  the  city  miscarried. 

Brasidas,  who  was  now  at  Corinth,  on  his  way  to  Thrace, 
*  See  above,  p.  165,  note  f. 
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as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  taking  of  the  walls  of  Megara, 
sent  to  summon  the  Boeotians  to  join  him  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Geraneia,  and  then  set  out  for  that  town  with  his  own  troops  and 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  hoplites  from  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  Phlius.  The  Athenian  generals,  deeming  it  imprudent 
to  risk  an  action  against  a  superior  force,  retired,  leaving  a 
garrison  in  Nisaea.  Brasidas  was  admitted  into  the  city,  where 
the  oligarchic  party  had  now  gotten  the  upper  hand.  After 
his  departure,  the  principal  friends  of  the  Athenians,  aware 
that  they  were  known,  quitted  the  city ;  the  exiles  at  Pegae 
were  then  recalled  on  their  solemn  oath  to  bear  no  malice. 
As  they  were  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  they  soon  obtained 
the  highest  offices  ;  and  having  ordered  a  general  muster  of 
the  people  in  arms,  they  selected  about  one  hundred  of  their 
enemies,  and  forcing  the  people  to  condemn  them  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  put  them  all  to  death.  The  government  then  be- 
came a  narrow  oligarchy. 

An  opportunity  now  presented  itself  to  the  Athenians  of 
getting  a  footing  in  Boeotia  also.  The  democratic  exiles  and 
their  partizans  in  the  towns  planned  a  rising,  and  proposed  to 
put  Chaeroneia  and  the  town  of  Siphae,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  also  to  enter  the 
Tanagra'ic  territory,  and  raise  a  fort  at  a  temple  of  Apollo 
named  Delion.  The  two  expeditions  were  to  be  simultaneous, 
and  Boeotia  was  thus  to  be  invaded  east  and  west  on  the  same 
day.  Demosthenes  therefore  sailed  with  forty  triremes  to 
Naupactus ;  Hippocrates,  who  was  to  command  the  other  ex- 
pedition, remained  at  Athens. 

The  whole  plan,  however,  proved  a  failure ;  the  Boeotian 
governments  had  gotten  information  ;  and  when  in  the  au- 
tumn Demosthenes  appeared  before  Siphae,  he  found  it  so 
strongly  garrisoned  that  he  feared  to  make  any  attempt  on  it. 
Hippocrates,  who  should  have  invaded  Tanagra  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  divided  the  force  of  the  Boeotians,  did  not  leave 
Athens  till  some  days  later.  On  coming  to  Delion  he  threw 
up  in  all  haste  a  ditch  and  wall  round  the  temple,  secured  with 
wooden  towers.    The  work  was  begun  on  the  third  and  finished 
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on  the  fifth  day  from  tlieir  setting  out  from  Athens.  He 
then  prepared  to  lead  his  army  home,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
place.  Meantime  the  Boeotians  had  arrived  at  Tanagra  from 
Siphae.  A  council  of  the  Boeotarchs  was  held.  As  the  Athe- 
nians were  now  ten  stadia  from  Delion,  and,  consequently,  oflP 
Boeotian  ground,  the  other  Boeotarchs  refused  to  attack  them ; 
but  Pagondas,  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarchs,  addressing 
the  soldiers,  engaged  them  to  pursue  and  assail  the  retiring 
enemy.  It  was  now  near  evening.  Hippocrates,  who  was  at 
Delion,  sent  word  to  his  men  to  get  ready  for  action,  and  he 
soon  joined  them  himself.  The  Boeotians  formed  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  Athenians  were. 
They  had  6000  hoplites,  above  10,000  light  troops,  1000 
horse,  and  400  peltasts.  The  Theban  hoplites  were  drawn  up 
twenty -five  deep,  the  others  variously.  The  Athenians  had 
also  6000  hoplites,  which  they  drew  up  eight  deep  ;  their  light 
troops  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Boeotians,  but 
worse  armed,  for  as  the  levy  for  the  expedition  had  been  en 
masse  (7ray^T]f.t€\),  all  kinds,  citizens,  metoecs,  and  strangers, 
were  on  it. 

The  Boeotians  charged  down  the  hill  at  a  rapid  pace ;  the 
Athenians  advanced  at  the  same  pace  to  meet  them ;  the  com- 
bat was  close  and  obstinate  ;  the  Boeotians  at  length  were 
beaten  on  the  left,  but  they  had  the  advantage  on  the  right, 
where  the  Thebans  were  posted.  Pagondas  then  sent  a  party 
of  horse  round  the  hill  to  fall  on  the  victorious  Athenian  wing, 
and  the  Athenians  taking  them  for  another  army,  lost  cou- 
rage and  gave  way.  The  rout  now  was  general ;  some  fled  to 
Delion,  some  to  Oropus,  others  to  Mount  Parnes.  The  Boeo- 
tian horse  and  the  Locrians,  who  came  up  at  the  moment  of 
the  rout,  pursued  the  fugitives ;  but  night  came  on,  and  the 
greater  part  easily  escaped.  The  Athenians  lost  their  general, 
one  thousand  hoplites,  and  a  great  number  of  their  light  troops  *. 

*  On  this  occasion  the  philosopher  Socrates  was  saved  by  his  pupil  Alci- 
biades,  whom  he  had  saved  in  like  manner  some  years  before,  when  they 
were  both  servings  at  Potidaea  under  Phormion  (above,  p.  165).  See  Plato, 
Banquet,  §43.    Plut.  Alcib.  7. 
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The  Boeotians  having  raised  a  trophy  retired  to  Tanagra, 
and  on  the  Athenians  sending  to  demand  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  they  refused  to  restore  them,  on  account,  they  said,  of 
the  profanation  of  the  temple.  Being  reinforced  from  Corinth 
and  Megara,  they  attacked  the  fortification  at  Delion,  against 
which  they  employed  a  novel  kind  of  machine.  They  sawed 
a  long  piece  of  timber  lengthwise,  and  having  hollowed  each 
piece,  put  it  together  again  so  as  to  form  a  tube.  At  one  end 
they  hung  a  pot,  into  which  an  iron  pipe  went  from  the  wooden 
tube.  This  machine  was  conveyed  on  waggons  to  a  part  of 
the  wall  which  had  been  built  chiefly  of  timber  and  vine-wood. 
They  then  applied  great  bellows  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
and  blew  into  the  pot,  which  was  filled  with  sulphur,  pitch, 
and  live  coal.  The  flame  thus  raised  caught  the  wall,  from  which 
the  defenders  were  forced  to  retire.  The  place  was  taken  :  the 
Athenians,  leaving  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  made  their  escape  to  their  ships.  When  the  Athenian 
herald  came  again  to  claim  the  dead  bodies,  they  were  no 
longer  refused. 

Brasidas  was  now  in  Thrace.  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalci- 
dians,  seeing  the  Athenians  so  successful  everywhere,  and 
fearing  for  their  own  safety,  had  sent  to  Lacedsemon  to  im- 
plore aid ;  and  the  government  there,  aware  of  the  advantage 
of  creating  employment  for  the  Athenians,  resolved  at  once 
to  send  their  only  man  of  enterprise  to  Thrace.  They  were 
also  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  sending  some  of  the  helots 
out  of  the  country,  of  whom  their  apprehensions  were  such, 
that  they  even  had  had  recourse  to  a  most  atrocious  expedient 
for  their  security  against  them* :  for,  knowing  that  the 
bravest  and  most  high-spirited  of  them  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  revolt,  they  made  proclamation  for  such  helots  as 
thought  they  had  shown  most  desert  in  arms  to  come  forward 
and  receive  their  liberty  as  a  reward.  About  two  thousand 
were  selected  from  those  who  presented  themselves,  who,  as 
being  set  free,  went  round  to  the  temples  crowned  with  gar- 
lands. Shortly  afterwards  they  all  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
*  See  Thirhvall,  iii.  266. 
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how.  On  the  present  occasion,  they  sent  off  seven  hundred 
Helot-hoplites  with  Brasidas  :  and  one  thousand  hoplites  more 
were  hired  for  him  in  the  Peloponnese.  Having  relieved  Me- 
gara,  he  went  on  through  Boeotia.  In  Thessaly  he  experi- 
enced some  opposition,  which  he  overcame  by  address,  and  he 
reached  Macedonia  in  safety.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Chal- 
cidice,  and  by  his  vaunts  of  the  power  and  assurance  of  the 
pure  views  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  induced  the  people  of 
Acanthus  and  Stageirus  to  revolt  from  Athens.  In  the  winter, 
he  set  out  with  his  own  troops,  and  some  of  those  of  his  allies, 
and  came  to  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon,  which  city  he  in- 
duced to  surrender ;  and  he  then,  without  loss  of  time,  hast- 
ened down  the  river  to  try  to  gain  the  port  of  Eion,  at  its 
mouth,  and  thus  close  it  up.  But  the  historian  Thucydides, 
who  commanded  a  fleet  in  these  waters,  had  secured  it.  The 
active  Brasidas  then  sped  away  to  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  gained  over  most  of  its  towns.  Quitting  this,  he 
entered  the  adjacent  peninsula  of  Sithonia,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
party  within  the  walls,  gained  the  town  of  Torone.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  securing  the  places  he  had  already 
acquired  and  devising  measures  to  acquire  more. 

The  ninth  year  of  the  war  (Ol.  89,  2.)  opened  with  the  con- 
clusion of  a  truce  for  a  year,  for  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
was  somewhat  lowered  by  the  reverses  they  had  met  with,  and 
the  Spartans  postponed  everything  to  their  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  their  friends  and  kinsmen.  It  was  agreed  that  each 
party  should  remain  as  they  were,  and  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  during  the  truce,  should  send  to  sea  no  ships  of  war  or 
any  vessels  beyond  a  certain  tonnage. 

Meantime  the  town  of  Scione,  in  the  third  peninsula  Pal- 
lene,  revolted  ;  and  Brasidas  was  devising  measures  to  gain 
over  Mende  and  Potidasa  also  when  commissioners  came  to 
inform  him  of  the  truce.  The  Athenian  asserting,  as  was  the 
truth,  that  the  revolt  had  not  taken  place  till  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  truce,  insisted  that  Scione  should  not  be  included 
in  it.  Brasidas,  however,  refused  to  give  it  up.  Word  was 
sent  to  Athens  :  the  people  were  furious  that  their  very  island- 
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subjects,  as  they  esteemed  them,  should  thus  revolt,  relying  on 
the  land-force  of  Lacedaemon.  The  Spartans  remonstrated  in 
vain :  Cleon  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  to  take  the  town 
and  slaughter  the  people  of  Scione. 

Mende  now  revolted,  and  Brasidas  did  not  hesitate  to  receive 
it  into  alliance;  and  knowing  that  an  Athenian  force  was 
coming,  he  made  the  Mendaeans  and  Scionaeans  send  their 
wives  and  children  to  Olynthus.  He  sent  them  four  hundred 
of  his  hoplites  and  three  hundred  Chalcidian  peltasts  to  aid 
them  in  their  defence,  and  then  set  out  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces  to  join  king  Perdiccas  in  an  expedition  against  Arrhi- 
baeus  prince  of  Lyncestis.  While  he  was  away,  an  Athenian 
fleet  of  fifty  triremes,  under  Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  and  car- 
rying one  thousand  hoplites,  six  hundred  archers,  one  thou- 
sand Thracian  auxiliaries  and  a  good  body  of  peltasts  of  the 
allies,  arrived  at  Potidaea.  They  sailed  thence  to  Mende,  and 
having  endeavoured  but  to  no  purpose  to  dislodge  the  Lace- 
daemonian commander  from  the  post  he  had  occupied,  they 
proceeded  to  Scione,  where  they  took  the  suburbs  at  the  first 
assault.  They  then  divided  their  force,  Nicostratus  leading 
on  half  of  it  against  Mende. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat,  what  the  reader  must  be  now 
well  aware  of,  that  in  every  tow^n  there  was  an  Athenian  party 
and  an  opposite  one,  i,  e.  a  democratic  and  an  aristocratic  one. 
So  it  was  in  Mende ;  and  Polydamidas,  the  Spartan  command- 
er, having  offended  one  of  the  fornier,  a  tumult  arose,  in 
which  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  Athenians,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  friends  were  forced  to  take  refuge  on 
the  Acropolis,  whence  the  Lacedaemonians  afterwards  forced 
their  way  to  Scione.  On  this  occasion  the  Athenians  acted 
more  moderately  than  they  were  wont ;  they  made  no  inquir\', 
and  merely  put  the  government  on  its  former  footing. 

Perdiccas,  who  was  offended  with  Brasidas,  had  been  in 
secret  negotiation  w  ith  the  Athenian  commanders,  and  he  now 
renewed  his  alliance  w  ith  Athens.  At  his  instance  the  Thes- 
salians  refused  a  passage  to  a  body  of  troops  coming  to  rein- 
force Brasidas. 
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On  the  expii-ation  of  the  truce  (01.  89,  3.),  Cleon,  elate  with 
his  success  at  Pylos,  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  one  of  the 
generals  for  the  year.  Being  resolved  to  measure  himself  with 
the  renowned  Brasidas,  he  took  the  command  of  an  expedition 
to  Thrace.  He  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes,  carrying 
twelve  hundred  hoplites*,  three  hundred  horsemen,  and  a  good 
number  of  the  allies.  Coming  to  Scione,  he  took  away  with 
him  some  of  the  hoplites  who  were  blockading  that  town  ;  and 
sailed  thence  to  a  port  near  Torone,  where  learning  that  Bra- 
sidas was  not  at  Torone,  and  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  he 
attacked  it  suddenly  by  sea  and  land.  He  took  the  town,  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves,  and  sent  the  men,  seven 
hundred  in  number,  prisoners  to  Athens,  where,  contrary  to 
what  one  might  have  expected,  not  only  the  Peloponnesians 
but  the  Toronaeans  were  spared,  and  the  latter  were  afterwards 
exchanged  by  the  Olynthians. 

Cleon,  without  loss  of  time,  sailed  to  the  Strymon,  and  ha- 
ving sent  to  summon  Perdiccas  to  his  aid,  and  to  invite  Polles, 
king  of  the  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Odomantians,  to  come  with 
as  many  Thracians  as  he  could  hire,  took  his  post  at  Eion. 
Brasidas,  who  had  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Araphipolis,  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  Cerdylion,  a  hill  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  a  short  distance  from  that  town.  His  whole  force  con- 
sisted of  2000  hoplites  and  300  horsemen,  1000  Myrcinian  and 
Chalcidian  peltasts,  1500  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  the  men  of 
the  Edonians.  Having  left  the  greater  part  to  garrison  the  town, 
he  had  with  him  on  the  Cerdylion  about  fifteen  hundred 
men. 

Cleon's  soldiers,  who  despised  their  leader  and  served  un- 
willingly under  him,  soon  began  to  grow  turbulent  at  his  in- 
action. To  appease  them  he  led  them  toward  the  town,  but 
with  no  intention  whatever  of  fighting,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  a  strong  eminence  in  front  of  it.  Brasidas  seeing  this, 
quitted  the  Cerdylion  and  re-entered  the  town.  As  his  troops, 
though  equal  in  number,  were  far  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
of  Cleon,  he  would  not  risk  a  general  action,  hoping  to  out- 
general his  vain  and  ignorant  opponent.     Observing  the  neg- 

*  Of  whom  the  philosopher  Socrates  was  one.  See  Plato,  Apolog.  §  17. 
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ligence  of  the  enemy,  he  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
with  whom  he  resolved  to  make  a  sortie  at  one  of  the  gates 
and  fall  on  them,  while  a  Spartan  officer  named  Clearidas 
should  lead  out  the  troops  at  another  to  support  him. 

Cleou,  on  approaching  to  take  a  view  of  the  town,  saw 
plainly  within  it  Brasidas  sacrificing  at  the  temple  of  Athena, 
and  the  feet  of  men  and  horses  ready  to  issue  were  visible  un- 
der the  gates.  Fearing  to  engage  before  his  allies  came  up, 
he  sent  orders  to  his  army  to  fall  back  to  Eion,  the  left  wing 
leading.  He  then  wheeled  his  right  wing,  but  in  so  injudi- 
cious a  manner  as  to  expose  the  right  (that  is  the  unshielded) 
sides  of  the  men  to  the  enemy.  Brasidas,  seeing  his  advantage, 
rushed  out  of  the  town,  and  fell  on  the  centre  of  the  disordered 
Athenians.  Clearidas  issued  at  the  same  moment  from  another 
gate.  The  Athenian  left  wing  broke  away  and  fled  to  Ei6n. 
Brasidas  directed  his  efforts  against  the  right  wing ;  but  here 
an  unknown  hand  gave  him  a  mortal  wound,  and  his  men  con- 
veyed him  av.ay  to  the  town,  the  Athenians  remaining  igno- 
rant of  what  had  befallen.  Cleon,  who  had  resolved  not  to  fight, 
fled  away ;  but  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  a  Myrcinian 
peltast.  The  Athenian  right  wing,  having  seized  an  eminence, 
defended  themselves  bravely  against  the  hoplites ;  but  when 
the  horse  and  peltasts  came  up,  and  they  were  assailed  by  mis- 
siles, they  turned  and  fled  as  best  they  could  to  Eion.  The  loss 
of  the  Athenians  was  about  seven  hundred,  that  of  the  victors 
only  seven  men. 

Brasidas  was  buried  at  the  public  expense  in  front  of  the 
agora  in  Amphipolis.  All  the  allies  followed  his  corpse  in  arms. 
His  tomb  w-as  fenced  in  as  a  Heroon,  and  annual  games  and 
sacrifices  in  his  honour  were  appointed.  All  the  monuments 
relating  to  Hagnon,  the  original  Athenian  founder,  were  de- 
stroyed, and  Brasidas,  the  deliverer  from  Athenian  tyranny, 
was  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  Amphipolis. 

This  battle  removed  the  two  great  obstacles  to  peace,  Cleon 
and  Brasidas,  for  the  former  knew  that  in  a  time  of  repose  his 
evil  deeds  would  be  more  apparent,  and  his  accusations  of 
others  more  strictly  examined ;  the  latter  was  aware  that  his 
fame  depended  on  war,  and  that  in  peace  he  would  be  but  an 
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ordinary  Spartan.  Nicias,  who  now  predominated  in  Athens, 
was  wealthy  and  loved  peace ;  the  Spartan  king  Pleistoanax, 
who  after  an  exile  of  nineteen  years*  had  been  recalled  at  the 
command  of  the  oracle,  had  also  reasons  to  be  desirous  of  re- 
pose. The  Athenians  were  humbled  by  their  late  reverses,  and 
feared  the  falling  off  of  more  of  their  subjects.  The  Lacedae- 
monians had  found  that  their  plan  of  invading  Attica  had  pro- 
duced no  result;  they  had  not,  as  they  had  expected,  been 
able  to  become  formidable  at  sea ;  the  enemy  had  even  a  post 
in  their  country  and  on  their  coast,  whence  they  committed 
ravages  on  their  territory,  and  where  they  gave  refuge  to  the 
runaway  Helot".  They  were  in  hourly  apprehension  of  a  rising 
of  the  remaining  Helots ;  the  thirtj"^  years'  truce,  moreover, 
with  Argos,  was  near  expiring f?  and  the  Argives  refused  to 
renew  it  unless  Cynuria  was  restored  ;  they  knew  that  they 
were  no  match  for  them  and  the  Athenians  together,  and  that 
many  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  would  join  the  Argives. 
Above  all,  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  Spartans  who  were 
prisoners  at  Athens. 

With  these  dispositions  on  both  sides,  it  was  easy  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  spring 
(01.  89, 4.),  the  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  Eleians 
alone  dissenting,  a  truce  for  fifty  years  was  agreed  on.  Both 
parties  were  to  restore  all  their  conquests,  but  the  Athenians 
were  to  retain  Nisaea  as  the  Thebans  would  not  give  back 
Plataea ;  Amphipolis,  being  an  Athenian  colony,  was  to  be  re- 
stored ;  the  other  towns  which  had  revolted  were  to  be  inde- 
pendent, paying  to  Athens  the  tribute  laid  on  by  Aristeides. 
Scione  was  left  to  its  fate,  but  the  safety  of  its  Peloponnesian 
garrison  was  stipulated.  The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  to 
be  set  at  liberty. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  evident,  had  attended  only  to  their 
own  interests,  and  their  allies  were  justly  displeased.  Fearing, 
therefore,  a  junction  of  them  with  the  Argives,  they  proposed 
to  the  Athenians  not  merely  a  truce,  but  an  alliance  for  fifty 
years.  The  alliance  was  accepted  ;  and  this  peace  and  alliance, 
*  See  above,  p.  155,  note.  f  See  above,  p.  153. 
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called  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  terminated  the  first  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Athenians  took  Scione.  They  put 
all  the  men  to  death,  made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children, 
and  gave  the  houses  and  lands  to  the  Platseans. 


CHAPTER  VI.* 


Politics  of  Greece. — War  in  the  PeJoponnese. — Battle  of  Mantineia. — 
Revolution  at  Argos. — Barbarity  of  the  Athenians  at  Melos. 

01.  89,  4-91,  1.         B.C.  421-416. 

When  the  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Spartans  and  the 
Athenians,  the  other  Peloponnesian  deputies  who  had  been 
summoned  to  Sparta  returned  home ;  but  those  of  the  Corin- 
thians went  straight  to  Argos,  and  proposed  to  the  leading  men 
there  the  formation  of  a  new  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  of 
which  Argos  should  be  the  head,  in  opposition  to  Lacedoemon. 
This  proposal  met  with  a  ready  acceptance;  the  necessarj^ 
measures  were  taken ;  and  the  alliance  was,  ere  long,  joined 
by  the  Mantineans,  Eleians,  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace. 
The  Boeotians  and  Megarians  were  also  rather  inclined 
to  it. 

The  Boeotians  still  retained  their  Athenian  prisoners,  and 
the  fortress  of  Panacton  on  Mount  Cithaeron  in  the  Attic  ter- 
ritory, and  the  Athenians  would  not  give  up  Pylos  till  these 
were  restored.  They  had,  however,  at  the  desire  of  the  Spar- 
tans, removed  the  Messenians  and  Helots,  and  garrisoned  it 
with  their  own  troops.  The  Boeotians  would  give  up  their 
prisoners  only  on  condition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  forming  an 
alliance  with  them  exactly  similar  to  that  with  the  Athenians; 
and  this,  though  contrary  to  an  article  of  the  late  treaty,  they 
agreed  to.     The  prisoners  were  then  released,  and  conducted 

*  Thuc.  V.  25,  to  the  end.  Diod.  xii.  75-80.  Plut.  Nicias  and  Alcibiades. 
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by  them  to  Athens ;  but  as  the  Boeotians  had  razed  the  fort 
of"  Panacton,  the  Athenians  still  refused  to  restore  Pylos. 

There  was  a  party  at  Athens  eager  for  war.  Its  head  was 
Alcibiades,  son  of  Cleinias,  a  young  man  of  great  personal 
beauty  and  talent,  of  immense  wealth,  of  noble  birth,  tracing 
his  pedigree  on  the  father's  side  up  to  Ajax  son  of  Telamon, 
and  being  an  Alcmaeonid  by  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Me- 
gacles.  Pericles  was  his  relative  and  guardian,  the  philoso- 
pher Socrates  his  friend  and  instructor.  But  his  morals  were 
corrupt,  and  his  conduct  dissolute. 

Alcibiades  was  piqued  that  the  Spartans  had  negotiated 
with  Nicias  and  Laches,  neglecting  him  on  account  of  his 
youth.  He  had  also  a  private  grudge  against  them.  His 
family  had  been  originally  guest-friends  of  their  state,  but  his 
grandfather  of  the  same  name,  a  friend  of  Cleisthenes,  had 
publicly  renounced  it.  Alcibiades  wishing  to  renew  it  had 
been  very  kind  to  the  prisoners  from  Sphacteria,  but  the  La- 
cedaemonians had  taken  no  heed  of  his  advances,  and  he 
deemed  the  present  a  good  occasion  for  making  them  feel  his 
resentment. 

The  Argives,  when  they  lieard  of  the  alliance  between  La- 
cedfemon  and  Boeotia,  and  of  the  demolition  of  Panacton, 
thinking  that  this  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  Athenians, 
and  fearing  that  they  should  have  the  whole  confederacy 
against  them,  hastily  made  a  truce  for  fifty  years  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians. Alcibiades  now  came  forward  and  asserted 
that  the  evident  object  of  the  Spartans  was  to  deprive  the 
Athenians  of  all  their  allies,  and  fall  upon  them  when  thus 
left  single.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  privately  to  Argos,  de- 
siring an  embassy  to  come  from  thence,  and  from  Elis  and 
Mantineia,  to  invite  the  Athenians  to  join  their  union.  The 
Argives,  finding  that  there  had  been  no  ground  for  their  sus- 
picion of  the  Athenians  having  joined  the  Boeotian  league, 
and  preferring  an  alliance  with  a  naval  power  whose  form  of 
government  was  the  same  as  their  own,  became  quite  indiffer- 
ent about  the  truce  with  Sparta,  and  an  embassy  as  proposed 
soon  arrived  at  Athens.     The  Spartans  in  alarm  sent  thither 
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also.  Their  envoys  when  led  into  the  senate  declared  that 
they  came  with  full  powers.  Alcibiades,  fearing  that  if  they 
were  to  say  so  to  the  people  his  plans  would  be  frustrated, 
went  to  them,  and  pledged  himself,  if  they  would  say  that  they 
had  not  full  powers,  to  procure  the  evacuation  of  Pylos,  and 
settle  all  matters  to  their  satisfaction.  They  assented,  and  on 
being  asked  before  the  assembly,  said  that  they  had  not  full 
powers  to  treat.  Alcibiades  then  exclaimed  most  violently 
against  the  Spartan  bad  faith,  and  the  people  were  on  the 
point  of  voting  the  Argive  alliance,  when  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  dissolved  the  assembly. 

Next  day,  Nicias,  finding  out  the  trick  that  had  been  played, 
proposed  that  envoys,  he  himself  to  be  one,  should  be  sent  to 
Sparta  to  demand  the  rebuilding  of  Panacton  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Boeotian  alliance.  The  embassy  was  sent  ac- 
cordingly, but  to  no  purpose,  and  on  its  return  Alcibiades  had 
a  league  offensive  and  defensive  for  one  hundred  years  formed 
with  the  Argives,  Mantineans,  Eleians  and  their  allies.  (01. 
90,  ].) 

The  Corinthians,  though  allies  of  Argos,  would  not  become 
so  with  their  hereditary  foes  the  Athenians ;  their  enmity  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  also  had  begun  to  cool,  and  they  were 
soon  again  their  allies.  Nothing  of  consequence  however  oc- 
curred, and  the  next  year  (01. 90, 2.)  Alcibiades  being  chosen 
one  of  the  annual  generals,  passed  over  to  Argos  with  a  few 
hoplites  and  archers,  and  went  through  the  states  of  the  con- 
federacy regulating  all  matters.  At  his  desire  the  Patraeans 
in  Achaia  built  long  walls  from  their  town  to  the  sea,  and 
he  was  about  to  raise  a  fort  on  the  Achaean  Rhion,  when  the 
Corinthians  and  Sicyonians  came  in  arms  and  prevented 
him. 

As  the  little  state  of  Epidaurus  lay  conveniently  for  a  direct 
intercourse  between  Athens  and  Argos,  Alcibiades  and  the 
Argives  resolved  to  make  a  conquest  of  it.  Under  pretext 
that  the  Epidaurians  had  not  sent  a  victim,  as  they  were  bound, 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeeus  in  Argolis,  the  Argives  in- 
vaded their  territorv.     In  the  winter  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
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three  hundred  men  by  sea  to  their  aid,  and  the  following  sum- 
mer (01.  90,  3.),  as^  the  Epidaurians  were  now  hard  pressed, 
it  was  resolved  to  do  something  effectual  for  their  relief,  and 
the  allies  were  directed  to  send  their  troops  to  Phlius.  Thi- 
ther accordingly  came  from  Boeotia  five  thousand  hoplites,  as 
many  light  troops,  five  hundred  horse  and  five  hundred  horse- 
footmen*.  Corinth  sent  two  thousand  hoplites,  the  others  ac- 
cording to  their  ability ;  the  Phliasians  appeared  all  in  arms. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  with  the  whole  force  of  themselves  and 
their  Helots  (irav^nfjel),  commanded  by  king  Agis,  entered 
the  valley-plain  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  Tegeans  and  their  other  Arcadian  allies. 

The  Argives,  joined  by  the  Mantineans  and  three  thousand 
Eleian  hoplites,  took  a  position  at  Methydrion  opposite  the  La- 
cedaemonians. In  the  night  Agis  silently  decamped,  and  led  his 
army  to  Phlius  ;  the  Argives  finding  him  gone  returned  home, 
and  then  posted  themselves  on  the  road  to  Nemea,  the  usual 
route  from  Phlius  to  Argos.  But  Agis  divided  his  forces ;  and 
directing  the  Boeotians,  Megarians  and  Sicyonians  to  go  the 
direct  way,  he  led  his  own  troops  by  a  rugged  mountain-road 
to  the  plain ;  and  by  a  similar  mountain-road  the  Corinthians, 
Phliasians  and  Pellenians  also  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Argos. 

By  this  skilful  movement  the  Argive  army  was  surrounded, 
and  as  the  enemies  were  greatly  superior  in  number,  it  would 
probably  have  been  defeated.  Aware  perhaps  of  this  danger, 
Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  generals,  and  Alciphr6n,a  guest-friend 
of  Sparta,  went  to  Agis  just  as  the  armies  were  about  to  en- 
gage, and  told  him  that  the  Argives  were  willing  to  submit  to 
equity  and  to  maintain  peace  ;  whereupon  Agis,  of  his  own 
sole  authority,  granted  a  truce  for  four  months,  and  led  off 
his  army.  The  allies  followed,  as  they  were  bound,  but  they 
murmured  at  a  certain  victory  being  thus  thrown  away,  and 
the  finest  army  ever  assembled  in  the  Peloponnese  being  obliged 
to  separate  without  fighting.     The  Argives  on  their  side  \vere 

*  "AfiiTnroi.  These  were  light  troops  that  were  mingled  with  the  horse. 
They  answered  to  the  Roman  Velites.     Sje  Liv.  xxvi.  4. 
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furious  against  those  who,  as  they  thought,  had  prevented  their 
destroying  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  been  caught,  as  they 
fancied,  between  their  army  and  the  town.  Thrasyllus  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  his  life,  and  his  property  was  confiscated. 

An  Athenian  force  of  one  thousand  hoplites  and  three  hun- 
dred horse,  under  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  arrived  soon  after- 
wards :  the  Argives  were  for  sending  them  away,  but  their 
allies  obliged  them  to  give  them  a  hearing  ;  and  Alcibiades, 
who  was  with  them  as  an  ambassador,  maintaining  that  they  had 
no  right  to  make  a  truce  without  their  other  allies,  and  show- 
ing that  now  was  the  time  to  prosecute  the  war,  excited  them 
to  march  at  once  against  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  where  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  placed  the  hostages  which  they  had  got- 
ten from  other  Arcadian  towns.  His  arguments  prevailed: 
the  army  marched,  and  Orchomenus  surrendered.  It  was  then 
debated  what  should  next  be  done.  The  Eleians  wished  them 
to  march  against  Lepreon,  a  place  of  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  lately  deprived  them ;  and  on  their  refusal  they  se- 
parated from  them  and  went  home.  It  was  then  decided  to 
proceed  to  Tegea,  where  they  had  a  friendly  party. 

The  Spartans  had  been  also  incensed  with  the  conduct  of 
king  Agis,  and  were  about  to  punish  him,  when  he  entreated 
and  obtained  a  stay  of  the  sentence  till  he  should  try  to  re- 
trieve his  character.  He  now  set  forth  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  state,  and,  summoning  the  Arcadian  allies  to  join  him 
at  once,  sent  off  to  call  the  Corinthians  and  the  more  distant 
ones.  He  then  entered  and  began  to  ravage  the  lands  of 
Mantineia  :  the  Argive  army  came  and  took  a  strong  position 
opposite  to  him.  He  advanced  to  attack  them,  and  was  within 
a  stone's  cast  of  them,  when  an  old  Spartan  called  out  to  him 
that  he  was  going  to  make  bad  worse :  he  saw  his  error  and 
retired.  He  then  set  about  turning  a  stream  to  injure  the 
lands  of  the  Mantineans,  hoping  thus  to  draw  the  enemy  from 
their  strong  position.  The  Argives  were  at  first  surprised  at 
the  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  when  they  saw  them 
gone,  they  began  as  before  to  accuse  their  generals  of  letting 
them  escape.     To  appease  them,  the  generals  led  them  down 
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into  the  plain  to  follow  the  enemy.  Next  day,  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  returning  to  their  former  position,  they  saw 
the  Argive  army  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain.  Their  con- 
sternation exceeded  any  they  had  ever  felt ;  but  owing  to  their 
excellent  discipline,  they  formed,  though  in  haste,  without  con- 
fusion. The  Scirites*  occupied  the  left  wing;  next  to  them 
were  Brasidas'  troops f,  and  the  Neodamods  ;  then  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  order  of  their  lochi,  the  Arcadians  of  Heraea 
and  Maenalus,  and  on  the  right  wing  the  Tegeans  and  a  few 
Lacedaemonians ;  the  horse  were  at  either  extremity;  and  the 
troops  moved  slowly  to  the  sound  of  numerous  flutes.  The 
Mantineans,  as  they  were  on  their  own  soil,  had  the  right  wing 
of  the  Argive  army ;  the  other  Arcadians  and  one  thousand 
select  men,  who  formed  the  regular  army  of  Argos,  were  next ; 
then  came  the  remaining  Argives ;  the  Athenians  were  on  the 
left,  supported  by  their  horse. 

Just  as  the  action  was  commencing,  Agis,  seeing  that  the 
Mantineans  stretched  beyond  his  left  wing,  sent  orders  to  the 
Scirites  and  Brasidians  to  move  so  as  to  front  their  extremity, 
and  he  directed  two  companies  (lochi)  from  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  place  ;  but  these  companies  did  not  stir,  and 
the  Mantineans  and  Argives  falling  on  the  troops  thus  isolated, 
routed  and  pursued  them  to  their  baggage.  In  the  centre, 
where  Agis  himself  commanded,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
completely  victorious.  The  Athenians  on  the  left  were  now 
surrounded,  and  but  for  the  support  of  their  own  horse  and 
that  Agis  directed  his  whole  army  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
defeated  left  wing,  they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  The 
Athenians  then  retreated,  and  the  Mantineans  and  select  Ar- 
gives, when  they  saw  the  entire  strength  of  the  enemy  coming 
against  them,  turned  and  fled.  The  loss  was  not  so  great  as 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  it  was  the  Spartan  rule  not 
to  pursue  a  flying  foe.     The  Argives  left  on  the  field  seven 

*  The  people  of  Scintis,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 

f  These  were  the  helots  whom  Brasidas  had  taken  with  him  to  Thrace 
(above,  p.  202),  and  who  had  received  their  freedom  and  been  settled  at 
Lepreon  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  und  Elis.     Thuc.  v.  34. 
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hundred,  the  Mantineans  two  hundred,  and  the  Athenians 
also  two  hundred  men  and  their  two  generals.  About  three 
hundred  of  the  Lacedaemonians  fell :  their  allies  scarcely  suf- 
fered at  all.  This  battle,  the  greatest  yet  fought  among  the 
Greeks,  completely  restored  the  fame  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
which  the  misfortune  in  Sphacteria  and  their  usual  inertness 
had  somewhat  sullied. 

A  more  important  result  was  the  complete  frustration  of 
Alcibiades'  grand  plan  of  a  confederacy  under  Athens.  The 
oligarchic  party  now  got  the  upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Agis  in  concert  with  it  led  his  army  to 
Tegea,  and  sent  thence  to  Argos  proposals  for  accommodation, 
though  Alcibiades  was  there  and  used  all  his  influence  to  the 
contrary,  they  were  received,  and  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive was  formed  between  the  two  states.  The  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  abandon  a  fort  which  they  had  raised  at  Epi- 
daurus  ;  the  Mantineans  made  peace  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  ;  a  combined  Argive  and  Lacedaemonian  force  dissolved 
the  democracy  at  Sicyon;  and  matters  were  regulated  in  Achaia 
to  suit  Spartan  views.  An  alliance  was  also  secretly  formed 
with  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace. 

Yet  this  state  of  things  did  not  continue.  Though  the  de- 
mocracy was  dissolved  at  Argos,  the  democratic  party  was 
strong,  and  having  recovered  courage  (01.  90,  4.)  they  took 
advantage  of  a  festival  at  Sparta,  and  after  a  smart  conflict 
defeated  and  expelled  the  oligarchs.  The  Lacedcemonians, 
who  had  put  ofl"  their  feast  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  friends, 
met  the  fugitives  at  Tegea,  who  urged  them  to  proceed,  as 
they  might  be  sure  of  victory  ;  but  they  preferred  going  back 
to  conclude  their  festival.  Deputies  then  came  from  Argos  ; 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  allies  who  were  present,  and 
sentence  being  given  against  the  people,  an  army  was  directed 
to  march  to  Argos  to  enforce  it.  The  Argives  applied  to  their 
old  friends  at  Athens ;  artisans  were  sent,  and  the  building  of 
walls  from  the  city  to  the  sea — the  bulwarks  of  democracy — 
commenced.  Men,  women  and  slaves  wrought  at.  the  walls  ; 
but  before  they  were  completed  Agis  led  in  his  army,  demo- 
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lished  them,  took  and  destroyed  the  village  of  Hysiae,  and 
then  retired.  The  Argives  in  their  turn  entered  and  ravaged 
the  lands  of  the  Phliasians,  who  had  given  refuge  to  the  exiles. 
The  next  year  (01.  91,  1.)  Aleibiades  came  to  Argos  with 
twenty  ships  ;  and  three  hundred  persons  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  Spartan  interest  being  put  into  his  hands,  he  placed 
them  in  safe  keeping  in  the  isles  under  Athenian  dominion. 

The  Athenian  government,  probably  instigated  by  Alei- 
biades, next  sent  a  fleet  and  army  against  the  isle  of  Melos, 
whose  people,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  were  guilty  of  the 
crime,  in  their  eyes,  of  desiring  peace  and  independence.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  war  they  had  joined  neither  party  ; 
in  the  sixth  year,  provoked  by  the  wanton  invasion  of  their 
island  by  the  Athenians*,  they  had  exercised  hostilities  against 
them  ;  but  they  had  of  course  been  included  in  the  peace,  and 
they  are  not  charged  with  having  given  any  offence. 

The  Athenians,  before  they  commenced  operations,  held  a 
conference  with  the  leading  men  at  Melos,  in  which,  putting 
forth  no  right  but  that  of  the  stronger,  they  required  them  to 
become  their  subjects.  The  Melians,  in  reliance  on  Lacodae- 
raon,  refused  to  submit :  their  town  was  then  blockaded  by 
sea  and  land,  and  after  a  defence  of  some  months  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  unconditionally.  All  the  gi^own  males 
were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  made  slaves,  the 
lands  divided  among  Athenian  colonists. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unprovoked  and  indefen- 
sible pieces  of  barbarity  in  Grecian  history.  Its  guilt  is  en- 
hanced by  the  recollection  that  there  was  no  brutal  Cleon  now 
dominant  at  Athens  to  urge  the  people  on  to  blood,  but  that 
the  soul  of  the  Athenian  councils  was  the  ward  of  Pericles,  the 
pupil  of  Socrates  !  We  may  infer,  however,  from  Isocratesf, 
that  the  action  was  generally  condemned,  and  that  the  more 
upright  Athenians  at  least  were  ashamed  of  it. 

*  See  above,  p.  189.  f  Ftoathen.  245. 
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CHAPTER  VII.* 

Affairs  of  Sicily, — Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily. — Prosecution  of  Alcibiades 
for  impiety. — Description  of  Syracuse. — Battle  at  Syracuse. — Preparations 
for  the  war. — Siege  of  Syracuse. 

01.91,1-91,4.         B.C.  416-413. 

It  would  appear  that  even  in  the  time  of  Pericles  the  Athe- 
nians had  formed  some  designs  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  for  one 
of  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Corcyrseans  when  they 
came  to  solicit  an  alliance,  was  the  advantages  which  their 
island  offered  for  a  passage  to  Italy  and  Sicily  f.  As  this 
island  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  it  exported  a  great  deal 
of  corn  to  the  Peloponnese  ;  and  the  wish  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  this  supply  and  to  divert  it  to  their  own  port, 
joined  with  the  usual  lust  for  extending  dominion,  first  pro- 
bably led  the  Athenians  to  meditate  so  distant  a  conquest. 

Sicily,  it  is  probable,  was  originally  peopled  from  Italy. 
Its  inhabitants,  named  Sicanians  and  Sikelans,  occupied  the 
interior,  but  Grecian  colonies  had  settled  on  the  coast.  Naxos 
was  founded  (01.  11,  1.)  by  the  Chalcidians  from  Euboea,  and 
Syracuse  the  year  after  by  the  Corinthians.  The  Naxians 
afterwards  founded  Leontini  and  Catana  ;  and  Acrae,  Cas- 
menae  and  Camarina  were  colonies  from  Syracuse.  Megari- 
ans  founded  the  Hyblaean  Megara  and  Selinus,  and  Rhodians 
and  Cretans  Gela,  of  which  Acragas,  called  by  the  Romans 
Agrigentum,  was  a  colony.  We  thus  see  that  there  was  a 
Dorian  and  an  Ionian  I  party  in  Sicily  also,  and  that  the  for- 
mer was  by  much  the  more  powerful. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (01.  88,  2.)  the 
people  of  Leontini,  being  hard-pressed  by  the  Syracusans,  sent 
to  Athens  imploring  aid  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity.     A 

*  Thuc.  vi.-vii.  25.  Diod.  xii.  82-S4  ;  xiii.  1-9.  Plut.  Nicias  and  Alci- 
biades. 

t  Thuc.  i.  36. 

%  The  Euboeans  were  reckoned  of  the  Ionian  race. 
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fleet  of  twenty  triremes  was  sent  under  Laches  and  Charaeades, 
and  Leontini  was  relieved.  Charaeades  having  been  slain, 
Laches  carried  on  the  war  with  ability.  The  Syracusans  then 
increased  their  marine,  and  the  Athenians  prepared  to  send 
out  a  superior  fleet.  Pythodorus  came  immediately  with  a 
few  triremes  and  took  the  chief  command,  and  in  the  following 
spring  (Ol.  88,  4.)  Sophocles  and  Eurymedon  left  Athens 
with  a  fleet  of  triremes  ;  but  while  taey  were  detained  off  the 
Peloponnese,  as  above  related,  Pythodorus  gained  a  victory  in 
the  strait  of  Messana.  The  designs  of  the  Athenians  were 
now  seen  through,  and  the  good  sense  and  true  patriotism  of 
Hermocrates,  a  Syracusan,  prevailed  on  all  the  contending 
states  to  form  a  general  peace.  The  Athenian  fleet  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  return  home  :  and  the  sovereign  people  were 
so  incensed  at  seeing  their  views  of  conquest  thus  balked, 
that  they  fined  Eurymedon  and  banished  his  colleagues.  (01. 
89,  1.) 

Tranquillity  did  not  long  prevail  in  Sicily.  Among  other 
events,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  towns  of  Selinus  and 
Egesta*.  The  Selinuntians  having  called  the  Syracusans  to 
their  aid  had  the  advantage  ;  and  the  Egestseans,  despairing  of 
any  equal  support  in  Sicily,  resolved,  though  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  general  peace,  to  call  in  the  Athenians.  Their 
embassy  arrived  (01.  91,  1.)  soon  after  the  renewal  of  the  al- 
liance with  Argos.  They  represented  the  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  Syracusans,  and  showed  the  probability  of  their  reducing 
the  whole  island,  if  not  checked,  and  then,  as  they  were  Dorians 
by  origin,  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Dorian 
confederacy  against  Athens.  For  themselves,  they  said,  they 
had  money  enough  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  were 
heard  with  favour,  and  deputies  were  sent  to  Egesta  to  see  if 
they  had  the  funds  they  spoke  of,  and  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  war. 

*  Called  Segesta  by  the  Romans,  with  whom  the  Egestaeans  claimed 
kindred,  as  they  pretended  to  be  like  them  descended  from  the  Trojans. 
Virgil  expresses  this  relation  by  making  Acestes  (the  personification  of 
Egesta)  a  Trojan  prince. 

l2 
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The  following  spring  (01.  91,  2.)  the  deputies  and  Egestaeaii 
envoys  came  back  to  Athens  with  sixty  talents  as  a  month's 
pay  for  sixty  triremes.  The  deputies  vouched  for  everything 
the  Egestaeans  said,  and  asserted  that  there  was  abundance  of 
wealth  in  the  temples  and  in  the  treasury  of  their  town.  It 
was  decreed  at  once  to  send  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  com- 
manded by  Nicias,  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  to  aid  the  Eges- 
taeans, to  restore  the  Leontines,  whom  the  Syracusans  had 
expelled  from  their  town,  and  who  had  also  sent  imploring  aid ; 
and  to  do  whatever  else  the  generals  should  deem  to  be  for  the 
Athenian  interest.  Another  assembly  was  held  five  days  after- 
wards, and  then  Nicias  came  forward  to  endeavour  to  dissuade 
the  people  from  engaging  in  this  mad  enterprise.  He  pointed 
out  the  unsettled  state  of  their  relations  in  Greece;  showed 
that  even  if  the  Syracusans  should  become  masters  of  Sicily, 
the  democratic  form  of  their  government  would  incline  them 
to  Athens  rather  than  to  Sparta ;  and  hinted  that  it  was  the 
hopes  of  repairing  his  dilapidated  fortune  that  made  Alcibiades 
so  eager  for  this  war. 

Alcibiades,  who  really  did  look  forward  to  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  even  of  Carthage,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  much 
private  wealth,  rose  to  reply.  He  boasted  of  his  lavish  expen- 
diture as  tending  to  reflect  glory  on  the  city  ;  acknowledged 
his  love  of  fame,  which  he  sought  to  obtain  by  promoting  the 
interest  of  Athens;  and  confessed  the  merits  of  his  rival, 
whose  prudence  he  felt  would  be  a  useful  check  on  his  own 
impetuosity.  The  strength  of  the  Sicilians,  he  said,  was  greatly 
exaggerated  ;  the  Pelopounesians  could  only  do  as  they  had 
often  done  before — invade  Attica  and  then  retire.  Finally, 
they  had  everything  to  hope,  little  to  fear. 

He  was  heard  with  applause  ;  the  Egestaeans  and  Leontines 
came  forward  and  implored  the  people  to  remember  their  oaths 
and  to  relieve  them.  Nicias  saw  that  his  only  chance  was  to 
dismay  the  people  by  tlie  magnitude  of  the  armament  he  should 
demand  ;  but  the  assembly,  nothing  daunted  by  his  represen- 
tations, called  on  him  to  state  what  forces  he  should  require. 
He  then  said,  not  less  than  one  hundred  triremes,  five  thousand 
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hoplites  of  themselves  and  their  allies  at  the  very  least,  and 
light  troops  in  proportion.  It  was  instantly  voted  that  the  ge- 
nerals should  have  absolute  powers  respecting  the  number  of 
the  troops  and  everything  concerning  the  expedition.  Cata- 
logues of  those  able  to  serve  were  made  out,  and  orders  and 
invitations  sent  to  the  allies. 

The  Athenians  had  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  pestilence  and  the  war ;  there  was  plenty  of  money,  and 
an  ardent  vigorous  population.  The  older  sort  believed  that 
the  expedition  would  succeed,  or  that  at  any  rate  the  loss 
would  not  be  great ;  the  younger  were  eager  after  novelty  and 
confident  of  success ;  the  inferior  people  reckoned  that  they 
would,  for  the  present,  get  pay  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  that 
the  extent  of  the  Athenian  dominion  would  be  in  future  a 
source  of  income  to  them  in  the  assembly,  courts  of  justice, 
and  elsewhere.  All  were  elate  with  hope  :  those  who  augured 
ill  were  silent,  lest  they  should  be  esteemed  bad  citizens. 

The  preparations  were  nearly  complete,  when  one  morning 
it  was  discovered  that  the  heads  of  all  the  Hennas  *  through- 
out the  city  had  been  mutilated  during  the  preceding  night. 
The  superstitious  people  regarded  this  as  ominous,  and  also  as 
indicative  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  Large 
rewards  were  offered  to  any  one  who  would  give  information 
respecting  this  or  any  other  act  of  impiety  which  had  been 
committed.  Nothing  however  transpired  touching  the  Hermae, 
but  witnesses  averred  that  on  former  occasions  some  young 
men,  when  heated  with  wine,  had  defaced  other  statues,  and 
even  profanely  celebrated  the  Mysteries  in  private  houses. 
Alcibiades  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  them,  and  his  enemies, 
magnifying  everything,  declared  that  all  this  only  testified  his 
settled  design  of  dissolving  the  democracy.  He  denied  the 
charges  strenuously,  and  called  for  an  immediate  trial ;  but 
this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  who  feared  that 
the  army  would  take  his  part,  and  that  the  people  also  would 
lean  to  him,  as  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Argives  and  Manti- 
neans  to  share  in  the  expedition.  They  therefore  insisted  that 
*  The  statues  of  the  god  Hermes. 
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the  fleet  should  not  be  delayed,  saying  that  he  could  return 
and  take  his  trial  another  time. 

At  midsummer  all  was  ready,  Corcyra  was  named  as  the 
place  where  the  allies  were  to  assemble.  On  a  given  day,  the 
Athenians  and  such  of  the  allies  as  were  at  Athens  went  down 
to  the  Pira^eus,  and  with  dawn  got  on  board  their  ships  ;  the 
whole  population,  citizens  and  strangers,  poured  down  to  the 
port  to  see  them  depart.  Their  friends  and  relatives  shed  tears 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  distance  to  which  they  were  going,  and  the 
perils  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  ;  but  their  spirits  rallied 
when  they  viewed  the  gallant  show  of  the  fleet,  for  this  was 
the  finest  and  most  splendidly  equipped  armament  that  had 
ever  left  a  Grecian  port.  No  expense  had  been  spared  by  the 
state  or  by  individuals  ;  the  trierarchs  vied  with  each  other  in 
having  their  ships  well-appointed,  the  hoplites  in  the  possession 
of  the  best  armour  and  weapons ;  all  were  anxious  to  display 
to  Greece  the  power  of  Athens.  Yet  still  the  more  thoughtful, 
such  as  Socrates,  felt  not  confident ;  and  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  superstitious,  the  wailing  of  the  women  for  Adonis  (this  being 
the  time  of  the  Adoneia)  and  the  funereal  rites  of  that  festival 
cast  a  shade  of  gloom  over  all  the  magnificence  of  the  scene*. 

When  everything  was  on  board,  the  trumpets  sounded  for 
silence,  and  a  general  prayer  was  off'ered  up,  the  oflficers  and 
soldiers  pouring  libations  of  wine  from  gold  and  silver  cups, 
and  the  multitude  on  shore  joining  in  the  petitions  to  the  gods. 
The  fleet  then  got  under  weigh  and  passed  over  to  ^Egina, 
whence  it  made  sail  for  Corcyra. 

The  news,  when  it  reached  Syracuse,  was  hardly  credited ; 
an  assembly  however  being  held,  Hermocrates  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  avowing  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  advised  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Barbarians,  or 
original  natives  of  the  interior ;  to  apply  for  aid  to  Lacedaemon, 
Corinth,  and  even  Carthage ;  to  collect  as  large  a  fleet  as  pos- 
sible, and  lie  with  it  in  the  bay  of  Taras  (Tarentum),  and  at- 
tack the  Athenian  fleet  when  fatigued  with  the  rowage  across 
the  Ionian  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  assembly  laughed  out- 
*  Plutai-ch,  Nicias,  13. 
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right,  aiid  Athenagoras  the  leading  demagogue  came  forward, 
and,  with  the  ignorance,  disregard  of  truth,  and  assumption 
usual  to  such  persons,  described  the  whole  as  a  fiction  of  the 
oligarchs,  eager  to  get  military  command  in  order  to  assail  the 
democracy.  The  Athenians,  he  said,  had  enough  to  do  at  home, 
and  they  were  too  wise  to  venture  wliere  they  were  sure  to 
meet  with  destruction.  The  assembly  then  broke  up  without 
having  come  to  any  decision. 

Meantime  the  whole  Athenian  armament  had  reached  Cor- 
cyra.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  triremes,  of 
which  a  hundred  were  Athenian  :  on  board  were  5100  hoplites ; 
480  archers,  80  of  whom  were  Cretans ;  700  Rhodian  slingers  ; 
120  light-armed  Megarian  exiles ;  and  thirty  horsemen  and 
their  horses  in  one  transport.  These  were  attended  by  thirty 
merchant-ships  with  provisions,  and  carrying  bakers,  carpenters 
and  other  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  followed  by  one  hundred 
vessels  which  had  been  pressed,  and  a  number  of  others  which 
came  voluntarily  for  the  sake  of  trade.  The  whole  fleet,  for 
convenience,  was  divided  into  three  squadrons  ;  and  three  tri- 
remes were  sent  on  before  to  sound  the  people  of  the  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  fleet  crossed  over  to  the  point  of  Japygia,  and  thence 
coasted  Italy  to  that  of  Rhegion.  Here  the  ships  were  drawn 
ashore,  and  the  army  encamped  without  the  town.  The  ge- 
nerals tried  to  induce  the  Rhegians,  who  were  of  Chalcidian 
origin,  to  join  in  aiding  the  Leontines;  but  they  declared  that 
they  would  act  as  they  should  see  the  other  Italiots*  acting. 
The  Syracusans,  now  convinced  that  the  Athenians  were  really 
coming,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  resist  them. 

While  the  fleet  was  at  Rhegion,  the  three  triremes  returned 
from  Egesta.  It  appeared  that  the  Egestaeans  had  boasted 
falsely  of  their  wealth,  and  had  deceived  the  Athenian  depu- 
ties by  taking  them  to  the  temple  on  Mount  Eryx,  and  showing 
them  the  off'erings  there,  and  borrowing  from  the  adjacent  towns 
gold  and  silver  vessels  to  display  at  the  entertainments  they 
gave  them.     The  real  amount  of  their  wealth  did  not  exceed 

*  The  Italiots  were  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  the  Siciliots  those  of  Sicily. 
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thirty  talents.  This  was  just  as  Nicias  had  expected  it  would 
be  ;  but  his  colleagues  were  greatly  disappointed  and  chagrined. 
In  the  council  which  they  held,  Nicias  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  sail  to  Selinus,  and  if  then  the  Egestaeans  could  give 
pay  to  the  whole  army,  to  act  accordingly ;  if  not,  to  require 
tliem  to  supply  provbions  for  the  sixty  triremes  they  had  asked 
for,  and  by  fair  means  or  force  to  reconcile  them  and  the  Se- 
linuntians ;  to  sail  thence  along  the  island,  and  display  the 
Athenian  power  to  the  other  towns,  and  then  to  return  home. 
Alcibiades  thought  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  have  done  no- 
thing with  such  an  armament.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
send  deputies  to  all  the  towns  but  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and 
to  the  Sikelans,  and  try  to  form  treaties  with  them.  Lama- 
chus  advised  (and  his  was  perhaps  the  best  plan)  to  attack  the 
Syracusans  at  once,  while  they  were  in  confusion  and  unpre- 
pared ;  but  finding  so  bold  a  course  not  agreeable  to  the  others, 
he  came  over  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades  went  himself  to  Messana,  but  all  his  arguments 
could  only  procure  a  promise  of  a  market  without  the  town. 
When  he  came  back  to  Rhegion,  he  and  one  of  his  colleagues 
sailed  with  sixty  triremes  to  Naxos,  and  thence  to  Catana. 
They  then  went  to  Syracuse,  and  sent  ten  ships  into  the  Great 
Harbour  to  see  if  a  fleet  were  there,  to  proclaim  that  they  were 
come  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their  country,  and  to  call  on 
all  of  them  who  were  in  that  city  to  join  them.  When  they 
had  done  all  they  proposed,  they  returned  to  Catana,  and  the 
people  there  having  agreed  to  an  alliance,  they  went  back  to 
Rhegion  for  the  remainder  of  the  fleet.  Having  been  told  that 
the  people  of  Camarina  were  friendly  disposed  toward  them, 
they  sailed  thither,  but  were  not  able  to  eff'ect  anything,  and 
on  their  return  to  Catana  they  found  the  Salaminian  trireme* 
come  to  recall  Alcibiades  and  some  others  to  stand  their  trial 
for  the  affair  of  the  Hermae. 

For  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  the  inquiry  had  been 
prosecuted  with  eagerness.     The  people  were  at  the  same  time 

*  The  Athenians  had  two  triremes  for  state  purposes,  the  Salaminian  and 
Paralian^ 
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grossly  superstiti  ou3  and  absurdly  jealous  of  their  liberty.  The 
wildest  and  most  improbable  tales,  therefore,  were  listened  to 
with  open-mouthed  credulity ;  one  man,  for  instance,  asserting 
that  he  had  seen  and  recognised  the  persons  who  mutilated  the 
Hermae  by  moonlight,  though  every  one  knew  it  had  been  new- 
moon  that  night.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  cast  into 
prison ;  some  were  put  to  death ;  others  fled ;  terror  seized 
every  one,  great  and  small.  The  whole  city  was  under  arms : 
the  senate  even  slept  one  night  on  the  Acropolis :  hardly  any 
one  ventured  to  enter  the  market.  The  Lacedaemonians  hap- 
pening at  this  time  to  march  a  small  force  to  the  Isthmus  on 
its  way  to  Bceotia,  it  was  believed  at  once  that  its  real  object 
was  to  aid  in  overthrowing  the  democracy.  Alcibiades'  friends 
at  Argos  also  fell  under  suspicion  there,  and  the  Athenians 
delivered  up  the  hostages  in  their  hands  to  the  Argive  demos 
to  be  put  to  death. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  Andocides,  one  of  the  sacerdotal 
family  of  the  Ceryces  or  Heralds  of  the  Mysteries.  Suspicion 
was  strong  against  him,  and  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners  urged 
him,  if  he  knew  the  guilty  persons,  to  tell,  and  thus  to  save  the 
innocent.  Andocides,  therefore,  declared  that  the  information 
given  by  a  Metcec  named  Teucer  had  been  the  truth,  and 
added  four  names  to  his  list.  Andocides  and  his  family  were 
then  set  at  liberty.  Such  of  the  accused  as  could  be  found 
were  put  to  death,  and  rewards  were  offered  for  the  heads  of 
those  who  had  fled  ;  and  as  Alcibiades'  name  was  mentioned 
by  every  informer,  the  popular  vengeance  was  directed  parti- 
cularly against  him. 

The  whole  affair  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity*:  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  confession  of  Andocides  was  true  or 
false.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  in  the  character  of  Alci- 
biades to  have  had  a  mock  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  My- 
steries at  one  of  his  riotous  revels.  Similar  acts  of  profaneness 
have  taken  place  in  modern  times  without  any  design  against 
the  state ;  and  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  has  some  resem- 

*  See  Andocides'  speech  on  the  Mysteries. 
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blance  to  the  demolition  of  the  lamps  in  cities  as  a  frolic  of 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune*. 

Alcibiades  feigned  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  mandate  of 
the  people.  He  and  the  other  accused  persons  accompanied 
the  Salaminian  in  his  own  trireme  as  far  as  Thurii,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Here,  however,  they  made  their  escape ;  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Salaminian,  sentence  of  death  w  as  passed 
against  them.  Shortly  afterwards  Alcibiades  went  over  to  the 
Peloponnese. 

After  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  the  generals  sailed  to 
Egesta  and  Selinus.  On  their  way  they  took  a  Sicanian  town 
named  Hyccara,  whose  inhabitants  they  sold  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  talents f.  The  land- force  then  returned  through 
the  interior  to  Catana ;  and  Nicias,  having  received  the  thirty 
talents  from  the  Egesteeans,  brought  the  fleet  back  to  the  same 
place. 

The  Syracusans,  when  they  saw^  that  the  Athenians  had 
not  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  their  city,  and  had  even  failed  in 
an  attack  on  the  town  of  Hybla,  grew,  after  the  wont  of  a 
populace,  full  of  presumption,  and  insisted  on  their  generals 
leading  them  to  Catana.  Their  horsemen  even  rode  up  to  the 
camp  of  the  Athenians,  and  asked  in  a  jeering  tone  if  they 
were  come  to  settle  there  themselves,  instead  of  restoring  the 
Leontines  to  their  country.  The  Athenian  generals,  finding* 
them  in  this  mood,  devised  a  stratagem  to  draw  their  whole 
force  aw  ay  from  Syracuse,  while  they  themselves  should  safely 
take  up  an  advantageous  position  near  that  city.  To  under- 
stand the  following  movements  a  description  of  Syracuse  will 
be  necessary. 

The  small  island  of  Ortygia,  close  to  a  peninsula  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily,  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Corinthian 
colony.  When  their  numbers  increased  they  also  occupied  the 

*  Sievers  {Comment,  de  Xen.  Hell.  P.  i.  p.  16.)  thinks,  and  not  improbably, 
that  it  was  an  ebullition  of  the  joy  of  Alcibiades'  friends  at  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition being  resolved  on. 

•^  Among  those  taken  and  sold  on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrated  Lais, 
then  a  little  girl,     Athen.  xiii.  588. 
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A.  Island. 

B.  Acradlna. 

C.  Temcnitcs. 

D.  Tyca. 

E.  Epipoljc. 

F.  Olyrapieion. 


G.  Plemmyrion. 
H.  Great  Harbour. 
I.    An^puR. 
K.  Lysimeliaii  Mead. 

a.  Lesser  Harbour. 

b.  Dascon. 


c.  Trogilus. 

d.  Stone-quarries  (Latomiae). 

e.  Labdalon. 

f.  Euryaius. 

1.2.3.  Walls  of  the  Syracusans. 
4.5.  Walls  of  the  Athenians. 
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peninsula,  to  which  they  joined  Ortygia  by  a  mole.  At  this 
time  the  city  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  Island  and  Acradina, 
as  the  nearest  part  of  the  peninsula  was  called  :  beyond  Acra- 
dina lay  two  suburbs,  named  Tyca  and  Teraenites,  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  land  rose  thence  gradually,  and  was  named 
Epipolae;  the  LatomicBy  or  stone-quarries,  were  on  it,  near 
which  was  an  elevation  named  Labdalon,  and  further  west  an- 
other called  Euryalus.  Northwards  of  Acradina  was  the  har- 
bour of  Trogilus ;  southwards,  the  Great  Harbour ;  and  be- 
tween Acradina  and  the  Island,  on  the  north  side,  the  Lesser 
Harbour.  The  Great  Harbour,  eighty  stadia  in  circuit,  ter- 
minated at  Plemmyrion  on  the  south,  the  entrance  between 
Plemmyrion  and  Ortygia  being  eight  stadia  in  Avidth  :  within 
the  Great  Harbour  on  the  south-west  was  a  recess  named 
Dascon.  The  river  Anapus  entered  the  Harbour  from  the 
west ;  about  ten  stadia  from  its  mouth  it  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  and  between  it  and  Temenites  was  the  Lysimelian 
Mead  or  Marsh.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Anapus  was  a  hill, 
on  which  was  a  village  or  small  town  (7roXixyn)>  and  close  to 
it  a  temple  of  Zeus,  whence  the  hill  derived  its  name  of  Olym- 
pieion. 

As  the  Athenian  army  was  so  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  it 
had  been  proposed  by  some  Syracusan  exiles  who  were  in  the 
camp,  that  they  should  remove  and  take  up  a  position  at  the 
Olympieion.  To  effect  this  with  safety  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  the  whole  force  of  the  Syracusans  away  from  the  town. 
They  therefore  sent  a  Catanoean,  on  whom  they  could  depend, 
to  the  Syracusan  generals,  as  if  from  their  friends  in  Catana, 
to  tell  them  that  the  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
their  camp  and  sleeping  in  the  town,  and  that  if  they  would 
on  a  certain  day  attack  the  camp  with  their  entire  force,  their 
friends  in  the  town  would  rise  and  burn  the  Athenian  fleet,  so 
that  all  the  invaders  might  thus  be  destroyed. 

The  generals  fell  into  the  snare :  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  issued  forth  with  all  their  forces,  and  encamped,  in  the 
night  before  the  appointed  day,  on  the  river  Simaethus.  When 
the  Athenians  heard  that  they  were  there,  they  got  on  board 
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their  ships  and  made  sail  for  Syracuse.  At  dawn  they  landed 
unopposed,  and  encamped  under  the  Olympieion,  defended  on 
one  side  by  trees,  walls,  houses,  and  a  lake ;  on  another  by 
steep  banks.  They  cut  down  trees  and  made  a  paling  about 
the  ships,  and  threw  up  a  rampart  on  the  side  Mhence  they 
were  most  likely  to  be  attacked ;  they  also  broke  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Anapus. 

When  the  Syracusans  found  the  Athenians  gone,  they  re- 
turned home  with  all  speed.  They  lay,  the  evening  of  their 
arrival,  on  the  Helorian  road.  Next  day  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals led  their  men  out  to  battle  :  the  Syracusans,  noways  defi- 
cient in  patriotism  or  courage,  but  inferior  in  skill  and  disci- 
pline, advanced  to  engage  them.  The  action  was  vigorously 
maintained  for  some  time  ;  but  a  thunder-storm  which  came  on 
daunted  the  more  inexperienced  Syracusans.  Their  left  wing 
gave  way  and  fled,  and  the  rout  soon  became  general ;  but 
their  horse,  twelve  hundred  in  number,  prevented  pursuit,  and 
their  loss  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  sixty  men ;  that  of 
the  victors  amounted  only  to  fifty.  Next  day,  the  Athenians, 
having  burnt  their  own  dead  and  restored  those  of  the  enemy, 
got  on  board  their  ships  and  returned  to  Catana,  for  it  was 
now  winter,  and  therefore  no  season  for  further  operations ; 
they  also  saw  that  till  they  had  cavalry  they  should  always 
fight  to  disadvantage.  Money  from  home  or  elsewhere  was 
also  required,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  victory  would  give 
them  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sicilians,  and  that  they 
might  thus  be  able  to  gain  over  some  towns.  The  troops  were 
quartered  at  Catana  and  Naxos,  and  it  was  resolved  to  form  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  in  the  spring. 

In  the  assembly  which  the  Syracusans  held  after  the  battle, 
Hermocrates  desired  them  not  to  be  dejected,  as  they  had 
fought  far  better  than  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  all  they  wanted  was  experience  and  discipline.  '  The 
number  of  their  generals,  which  was  fifteen,  was,  he  said,  pro- 
ductive of  disorder,  and  he  advised  a  reduction,  and  that  un- 
limited power  should  be  entrusted  to  them,  as  otherwise  their 
plans  could  never  be  kept  secret  from  the  enemy.     All  the 
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suggestions  of  Hermocrates  were  attended  to ;  the  supreme 
unrestricted  command  was  given  to  himself,  with  two  col- 
leagues ;  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Corinth  and  Sparta ;  a  wall 
was  built,  taking  in  the  Temenites,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat 
the  enemy  would  have  a  longer  space  to  circumvallate ;  a  fort 
was  raised  at  Megara,  and  another  on  the  Olympieion ;  they 
also  made  palings  at  all  the  landing-places.  Hearing  then 
that  the  Athenians  were  all  at  Naxos,  they  marched  to  Catana, 
where  they  wasted  the  lands  and  burned  the  camp  which  the 
Athenians  had  left. 

The  Athenians  meantime  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  gain 
over  Messana ;  for  Alcibiades,  now  the  enemy  of  his  country, 
had  given  information  to  the  party  in  the  Syracusan  interest. 
Having  spent  thirteen  days  before  it,  they  returned  to  Naxos, 
and  there  secured  their  camp  for  the  winter. 

The  Syracusan  embassy  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception 
at  Corinth,  and  Corinthian  ministers  accompanied  it  thence  to 
Sparta,  where  the  government  was  willing  enough  to  send  en- 
voys, recommending  the  Syracusans  not  to  make  any  terms, 
but  scrupled  to  give  any  effective  aid.  To  the  misfortune  of 
Athens,  Alcibiades  was  tliere ;  he  had  crossed  over  from 
Thurii  to  Elis  in  a  merchantman,  and  had  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded on  invitation  to  Lacedeemon.  He  came  forward,  and 
drew  an  alarming  picture  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
Athenians :  they  aimed  he  said  at  reducing  Sicily  and  Italy ; 
and  then  turning  their  arms  against  Carthage,  and  having 
procured  large  bodies  of  excellent  mercenaries  in  Spain,  to 
come  and  assail  the  Peloponnese  by  sea  and  land.  This  pro- 
ject, he  said,  was  not  as  wild  as  it  might  appear ;  for  if  Syracuse 
fell,  all  Sicily,  and  even  Italy,  would  follow.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  aid  the  Syracusans  by  sending  them  troops,  and 
above  all  a  skilful  general.  He  finally  advised  to  assail  the 
Athenians  at  home  by  occupying  a  fortress  in  Attica;  by 
which  means  they  would  derive  no  supplies  from  their  lands, 
and  their  allies  would  be  emboldened  to  revolt  when  they  sav/ 
this  proof  of  their  weakness.  The  opinion  of  Alcibiades  pre- 
vailed ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  aid  the  Syracusans.     Gylippus 
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the  son  of  Cleandridas*  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and 
the  Corinthians  were  directed  to  supply  what  troops  they 
would. 

During  the  winter  the  Athenian  generals  gained  over  to 
their  side  the  greater  part  of  the  Sikelans  of  the  interior,  from 
whom  they  obtained  corn,  and  in  some  cases  money.  They 
also  sent  to  Carthage  and  Etruria,  to  endeavour  to  form  alli- 
ances. They  collected  all  the  horses  they  could  get,  and  pro- 
vided bricks  and  iron  for  the  circumvallation. 

In  the  spring  (01.  91,  S.)  they  opened  the  campaign  by  an 
expedition  to  Megara,  where  they  gave  the  Syracusans  a  slight 
defeat,  and  then  returned  to  Catana.  On  their  return  thither 
from  another  expedition  against  some  Sikelan  towns,  they 
found  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  and  thirty  horse-archers 
arrived  from  Athens,  with  all  their  accoutrements,  but  without 
horses,  and  three  hundred  talents  in  money.  The  Syracusans, 
when  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  these  horsemen,  reckoned 
that  the  Athenians  would  march  at  once  against  Syracuse ; 
and  knowing  that  if  Epipolae  were  pre-occupied  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  circumvallate  the  town,  they  resolved  to 
place  a  garrison  there.  At  daybreak  one  morning  the  whole 
Syracusan  force  appeared  in  review  on  the  mead  at  the  Ana- 
pus,  and  seven  hundred  picked  men  were  appointed  to  go  and 
occupy  a  post  on  the  Epipolae.  But  that  very  day  the  Athe- 
nians had  sailed,  unknown  to  them,  from  Catana ;  and  having 
landed  the  troops  at  a  place  called  Leon,  six  or  seven  stadia 
from  Epipolae,  the  fleet  went  and  secured  itself  at  the  low 
peninsula  of  Thapsus  ;  and  the  troops  pressed  on  and  ascended 
at  the  Euryalus  before  they  were  perceived  by  the  army  in 
review  on  the  mead,  which  was  twenty-five  stadia  distant. 
The  Syracusans  advanced  in  disorder  to  attack  them,  but 
were  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Next 
day  the  Athenians  came  down  and  offered  battle ;  but  as  the 
Syracusans  would  not  come  out  to  meet  them,  they  retired, 
and  fell  to  fortifying  the  Labdalon  as  a  place  of  arms. 

Having  now  mounted  their  own  horsemen,  and  being  joined 
*  See  above,  p.  155,  note. 
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by  three  hundred  from  Egesta  and  one  hundred  Sikelans  and 
Naxians,  the  Athenians  had  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
liorse.  They  therefore  advanced  to  Tyca,  and  commenced 
their  works,  intending  to  circumvallate  from  the  Trogilus  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  The  Syracusans  were  terrified  when 
they  saw  the  rate  at  which  the  wall  advanced,  and  they  led 
out  tlieir  forces ;  but  fearing  to  risk  an  engagement,  they  only 
sent  their  horse  to  impede  the  Athenian  workmen.  These,  how- 
ever, were  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  Athenian  horse  and  some 
hoplites,  and  next  day  the  works  advanced  as  rapidly  as  ever 
toward  the  Trogilus.  The  Syracusans  on  their  side  began  to 
run  a  cross-wall  from  the  city  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Great  Harbour,  using  the  olive-trees  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  for  the  construction  of  wooden  towers.  As  the  Athe- 
nians, fearing  to  divide  their  forces,  did  not  disturb  them,  they 
ran  the  wall  out  as  far  as  they  thought  necessary,  and  then, 
leaving  a  party  to  guard  it,  returned  to  the  city.  The  Athe- 
nians, observing  the  Syracusans  quite  negligent  and  careless 
at  noontide,  directed  three  hundred  picked  men  and  some 
light  troops  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  the  stockade  in  ad- 
vance of  the  wall :  the  rest  of  the  army  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  to  keep  the  forces  in  the  town  in  check,  the 
other  to  advance  against  the  stockade  in  front  of  the  gate 
of  the  Temenites.  The  attack  succeeded  fully;  the  guard  fled, 
and  they  and  their  pursuers  entered  the  Temenites  pell-mell, 
where  some  of  the  latter  were  slain.  The  wall  was  then  thrown 
down,  the  stakes  curried  away,  and  a  trophy  raised. 

Next  day  the  Athenians  began  to  build  from  the  Epipolae 
toward  the  Marsh  :  the  Syracusans  set  about  running  a  pa- 
ling and  a  ditch  from  the  town  -wall  through  the  Marsh  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  Harbour.  The  Athenian  fleet  was  then  or- 
dered round  from  Thapsus,  and  at  daybreak  troops  came  down 
from  Epipolae,  and  laying  doors  and  boards  on  the  soft  mud, 
assailed  and  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  new  works.  The 
Syracusans  who  came  out  to  defend  them  were  driven  off"; 
their  right  wing  fled  to  the  town,  their  left  to  the  river.  The 
three  hundred  picked  men  made  for  tlie  bridge  to  intercept 
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them  ;  but  the  Syracusans,  many  of  whom  were  horse,  fell  on 
and  dispersed  them,  and  then  charged  the  right  wing.  La- 
machus,  who  commanded,  hastened  from  the  left  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  some  archers,  but  incautiously  crossing  a  ditch,  he 
and  four  or  five  of  those  who  followed  him  were  slain. 

Meantime  those  who  had  fled  to  the  town  turned,  and  while 
a  part  of  them  engaged  the  troops  opposed  to  them,  another 
part  advanced  to  destroy  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the  wall  at 
the  Epipolae.  They  took  and  pulled  it  down,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  wall,  when  Nicias,  who  was  lying  sick, 
sent  orders  to  the  workmen  to  set  fire  to  the  wood  and  machines 
which  were  out  before  it.  The  flames  checked  the  assailants  ; 
troops  came  to  the  defence  of  the  wall ;  the  fleet  was  seen  en- 
tering the  Great  Harbour ;  and  the  Syracusans  retired  to  the 
town,  giving  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  impede  the  works. 
They  began  to  treat  with  Nicias  about  peace,  and  threw,  as 
is  usual,  all  the  blame  of  their  late  failure  on  their  generals, 
whom  they  deprived  of  their  command. 

Gylippus,  who  was  now  at  Leucas,  judging  from  what  he 
heard  thatall  must  be  nearly  over  with  Sicily,  resolved  if  possible 
to  save  the  towais  of  Italy  for  the  Dorian  cause.  He  therefore 
passed  with  the  four  triremes  he  had  with  him  to  Taras,  and 
thence  visited  the  other  towns  on  the  coast.  Having  learned 
the  true  state  of  affairs  at  Syracuse,  he  went  through  the  strait, 
which  was  unguarded,  to  Himera ;  and  engaging  the  Hime- 
raeans,  the  Geloans,  the  Selinuntians  and  some  of  the  Sikelan 
tribes  to  aid  him  with  men  and  arms,  he  marched  for  Syracuse 
with  about  five  thousand  men  of  all  kinds.  He  ascended  the 
Epipolce  by  the  Euryalus.  The  Syracusans  came  out  with  all 
their  forces  to  join  him,  and  advanced  to  the  Athenian  works 
in  order  of  battle  ;  but  Gylippus  saw  that  they  were  not  yet 
steady  enough  for  action,  and  having  sent  a  herald  offering  a 
truce  to  the  Athenians  if  they  would  engage  to  quit  Sicily 
within  five  days — which  offer  was  of  course  despised — he 
drew  off  his  troops,  and  bivouacked*  for  the  night  on  the 
Temenites. 

*  This  verb,  we  believe,  answers  pretty  exactly  to  the  Greek  avXi^ofiai. 
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It  was  a  mere  accident  that  Gylippus  did  not  find  Syracuse 
in  alliance  with  Athens.  An  assembly  was  about  to  deliberate 
on  this  subject,  when  Gongylus,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Corinthian  triremes  which  he  had  desired  to  follow  him  from 
Leucas,  being  left  behind  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  having 
sailed  more  directly  for  Sicily,  entered  the  port,  and  informed 
the  people  that  Gylippus  and  a  fleet  were  coming  to  their  aid. 
All  thoughts  of  accommodation  were  then  abandoned,  and 
they  resolved  to  march  out  and  meet  him. 

Next  day  Gylippus  arrayed  his  forces  against  the  Athenian 
wall  to  occupy  their  troops,  while  he  sent  a  party  up  the  Epi- 
polae  to  attack  the  post  of  the  Labdalon ;  and  as  it  was  out 
of  sight  of  the  Athenians,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  it 
with  ease.  The  same  day  an  Athenian  trireme  was  taken  in 
the  Great  Harbour. 

The  Athenian  works  were  now  nearly  carried  to  the  sea  on 
the  south  side ;  those  on  the  north  were  also  partly  raised ; 
but  the  part  under  the  Epipolai  was  still  open,  and  Gylippus 
saw  that  by  running  a  cross-wall  thither  from  the  town,  he 
should  cut  oiF  the  communication  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  A  wall  was  therefore  instantly 
commenced.  Meantime  he  attempted  a  night-attack  on  the 
Athenian  south  wall :  but  finding  the  troops  on  the  alert,  he 
drew  off  his  forces. 

Nicias  saw  that  he  was  losing  his  superiority  by  land,  and 
must  look  chiefly  to  the  sea ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  secure 
the  Plemmyrian  headland  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and 
passing  over  with  his  fleet  and  some  troops,  he  raised  on  it 
three  forts  to  hold  his  stores.  He  also  stationed  his  fleet  there  ; 
but  as  the  sailors  had  to  go  some  distance  for  wood  and  water, 
they  were  ijotistantly  fallen  on  by  the  Syracusan  horse,  who 
were  at  the  Polichne  or  village  on  the  Olympieion. 

Gylippus  soon  after  led  out  his  troops,  and  gave  the  Athe- 
nians battle  under  their  wall ;  but  the  space  being  confined, 
the  Syracusan  horse  could  not  act,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire 
with  some  loss.  He  called  the  people  together  and  told  them 
not  to  be  cast  down,  for  the  fault  had  been  his,  not  theirs ; 
and  said  he  was  confident  that  they,  who  were  Dorians,  would 
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quickly  show  their  superiority  over  lonians  and  islanders.  He 
soon  led  them  out  again,  and  having  chosen  ground  where 
the  horse  could  act,  he  threw  the  Athenians  into  confusion, 
and  forced  them  to  retire  behind  their  works.  Next  night  the 
cross- wall,  which  was  now  far  advanced,  was  carried  beyond 
that  of  the  besiegers,  who  now  could  not,  even  if  victorious, 
succeed  in  walling-in  the  town. 

Nicias  had  sent  twenty  triremes  to  intercept  any  ships  that 
might  be  coming  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse  ;  but  twelve  triremes 
from  Corinth,  Leucas  and  Ambracia  eluded  them  and  entered 
the  harbour.  The  new-comers  aided  the  Syracusans  to  build 
their  wall.  Gylippus  went  in  person  to  solicit  aid  from  the 
other  Sicilian  towns  ;  deputies  were  sent  to  Sparta  and  Corinth 
to  urge  the  sending  of  more  troops  ;  ships  of  war  were  got 
ready,  and  everything  prepared  for  offensive  operations. 

Agreeably  to  the  caution  and  moral  timidity  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  knowing  the  capricious  masters  whom  he  served,  Ni- 
cias had  now  adopted  the  rather  unusual  course,  as  it  appears, 
of  writing  to  the  people  of  Athens,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
memorj',  judgement  and  honesty  of  those  whom  he  sent  home*. 
He  therefore  wrote  a  full  statement  of  the  posture  of  affairs, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  army  should  be  recalled, 
or  another  armament  of  equal  magnitude  sent  out  to  reinforce 
it.  For  himself  he  claimed  his  removal,  as  he  was  suffering 
severely  from  a  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

The  people,  when  they  heard  this  letter  read,  were  not 
awakened  from  their  dreams  of  dominion  by  the  difficulties 
which  it  presented :  they  resolved,  on  the  contrary,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  vigour.  Aware  of  the  merits  and  the  ho- 
nesty of  Nicias,  they  would  not  accept  his  resignation,  but  ap- 
pointed Menander  and  Euthydemus,  two  of  the  officers  under 
him,  to  be  his  temporary  colleagues.  They  voted  the  force 
required,  nominating  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  to  the 
command ;  and  though  it  was  mid-winter,  they  sent  off  the 
latter  instantly  with  ten  triremes  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  in  money. 

In  the  spring  (01.91,  4.)  Demosthenes  set  sail  from  Athens 
*  See  Thirlwalljiii.  419,  no<e. 
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M'ith  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  triremes,  carrying  twelve 
hundred  Athenian  hoplites,  and  a  large  body  of  troops  of  the 
subject-allies.  He  was  joined  by  Charicles,  who  was  off  the 
Peloponnese,  with  thirty  triremes,  and  pursuant  to  his  instruc- 
tions he  landed  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  Epidaurus  Limera, 
on  the  coast  of  Laconia.  He  then  landed  on  the  coast  op- 
posite the  isle  of  Cythera,  and  plundered  it.  Leaving  Charicles 
to  fortify  a  small  peninsula  there  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  run- 
away Helots,  he  steered  his  course  for  Corey ra. 

At  the  very  time  the  Athenians  were  sending  out  this  fleet, 
there  was  an  enemy  in  their  own  country.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians imputed  all  the  misfortunes  they  had  met  with  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  war  to  their  refusal  to  submit  their 
differences  with  the  Athenians  to  arbitration  ;  and  as  the 
Athenians  were  now  in  a  similar  position,  having  refused, 
though  called  on,  to  abide  the  judgement  of  a  tribunal  for  the 
aggressions  with  which  they  were  charged,  it  was  resolved  to 
invade  Attica  once  more  and  execute  the  plan  suggested  by 
Alcibiades.  During  the  winter  iron  and  other  things  requisite 
for  building  were  collected,  and  in  the  spring  king  Agis  led 
the  troops  of  the  confederacy  into  Attica,  where,  having  ra- 
vaged the  plain-country,  they  set  about  fortifying  Deceleia,  a 
place  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Athens  and 
in  view  of  it :  it  was  at  the  same  distance  from  Bceotia,  and 
commanded  all  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  same  time 
troops  were  sent  to  Sicily  ;  from  Lacedaemon  six  hundred 
Neodamods  and  select  Helots,  from  Bceotia  three  hundred, 
from  Corinth  five  hundred,  from  Sicyon  two  hundred  ;  in  all 
sixteen  hundred  hoplites.  They  embarked  in  merchantmen, 
and  these  last  were  convoyed  through  the  gulf  by  twenty-five 
Corinthian  triremes,  to  protect  them  from  the  Athenian  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  Conon,  at  Naupactus. 

When  Gylippus  returned  to  Syracuse,  he  and  Hermocrates 
joined  in  urging  the  people  to  risk  a  naval  action,  for  he  in- 
tended at  the  same  time  to  try  to  carry,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
the  forts  on  the  Plemmyrion.  Accordingly  thirty-five  triremes 
were  prepared  in  the  Great,  and  forty-five  in  the  Lesser  Har- 
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bour,  in  which  last  the  docks  were  ;  and  at  night-fall  Gylippus 
led  all  his  forces  toward  the  Plemmyrion.  At  a  given  signal 
the  two  squadrons  moved  out,  the  former  advancing  toward 
the  Athenian  fleet,  the  latter  making  round  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Harbour  to  aid  the  attack  on  the  Plemmyrion.  The 
Athenians  got  ready  in  haste  sixty  triremes,  twenty-five  of 
which  they  opposed  to  the  thirty-five,  and  thirty-five  to  the 
forty-five  of  the  enemy.  Gylippus  meantime  had  reached  the 
Plemmyrion :  the  Athenian  soldiers  there  being  mostly  down 
on  the  beach  looking  at  the  sea-fight,  he  carried  with  ease  the 
three  forts,  in  which  he  found  much  money  and  stores.  The 
Athenians  had  the  advantage  on  the  water  ;  for  the  fleet  from 
the  Lesser  Harbour,  though  it  forced  the  passage  of  the  Great 
one,  fell  into  disorder  and  was  defeated,  and  eleven  ships  sunk. 
The  remaining  triremes  took  a  station  at  the  Plemmyrion  ;  and 
the  Athenians,  who  drew  their  supplies  mostly  from  Italy,  were 
now  greatly  straitened  ;  for  as  their  fleet  and  army  lay  in  the 
interior  of  the  harbour,  every  ship  that  came  had  to  fight  its 
way. 

The  old  docks  of  Syracuse  were  in  the  Great  Harbour,  near 
the  city  and  the  Athenian  camp  ;  and  to  have  a  secure  station 
for  their  triremes,  the  Syracusans  set  about  forming  a  defence 
by  driving  stakes  down  in  the  sea.  To  prevent  this  work  the 
Athenians  brought  up  to  it  a  large  merchantman  furnished 
with  bulwarks  and  wooden  towers.  Men  in  boats  fastened  ropes 
to  the  stakes,  and  divers  went  down  and  sawed  them,  while  the 
men  on  board  the  ship  kept  up  a  fight  with  the  troops  at  the 
docks.  In  this  way  most  of  the  stakes  were  destroyed.  But 
the  Syracusans  had  driven  other  stakes  below  the  water,  which 
were  as  dangerous  as  sunken  rocks  to  the  Athenian  ships:  for 
a  good  reward,  however,  divers  went  down  and  cut  these  also. 
The  Syracusans  drove  down  more  stakes,  and  as  the  two  camps 
were  close  together,  hardly  a  day  passed  without  a  skirmish. 
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While  the  Athenians  were  thus  beleaguering  Syracuse,  their 
own  city  was  in  nearly  a  similar  stage  of  siege.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  garrison  in  Deceleia  wasted  the  country  all  round  ;  the 
cattle  were  taken ;  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves, 
mostly  mechanics,  ran  away  from  their  masters.  The  horses 
were  lamed  and  worn  out  by  constant  service  on  the  hard  soil, 
and  the  men  were  exhausted  by  keeping  guard  day  and  night 
on  the  walls ;  for  Athens  was  now,  says  the  historian,  a  fortress 
instead  of  a  city.  The  provisions,  which  used  to  be  brought 
from  Euboea  overland  by  Oropus  and  Deceleia,  had  now  to  be 
carried  round  by  sea  at  a  great  expense.  A  plan  to  enable  the 
state  to  defray  its  increased  expenditure  was  at  this  time  put 
in  operation,  namely  to  levy  a  twentieth-)-  on  imported  and 
exported  goods  in  all  the  ports  of  the  subject-allies,  instead  of 
the  tribute  which  they  had  hitherto  paid.  It  was  expected  that 
a  larger  revenue  might  thus  be  raised. 

Demosthenes,  on  coming  to  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia, 
took  some  hoplites  on  board.  He  then  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Acarnania,  where  he  was  joined  by  Eurymedon,  who  informed 
him  of  the  loss  of  Plemmyrion.  Eurymedon  proceeded  to 
Corcyra,  and  required  from  the  people  twenty-five  ships,  and 
hoplites  in  proportion  ;  and  Demosthenes  meantime  collected 
slingers  and  dartmen  in  Acarnania.  When  all  was  ready,  they 
crossed  over  to  the  point  of  Japygia,  where  they  engaged  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Messapian  dartmen :  at  Metapontum  they 
obtained  three  hundred  more  and  two  triremes.     The  Athe- 

♦  Thuc.  vii.  26.  to  the  end.     Diod.  xiii.  10-:55.     Plut.  Nicias. 
f  That  is,  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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nian  party,  who  had  just  gotten  the  upper  hand  at  Thurii,  sent 
seven  hundred  hoplites  and  three  hundred  dartmen  to  aid  their 
allies. 

The  whole  of  the  Siceliots,  except  the  Acragantines,  were 
now  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans.  Camarina  sent  them  five 
hundred  hoplites,  three  hundred  archers,  and  three  hundred 
dartmen  ;  Gela,  two  hundred  horsemen,  four  hundred  dartmen, 
and  five  ships.  Some  of  the  more  distant  towns,  as  the  Acra- 
gantines refused  a  passage  to  their  troops,  ventured  to  march 
them  through  the  Sikelan  country  ;  but  at  the  desire  of  Nicias, 
the  Silielans  laid  an  ambush,  and  killed  eight  hundred  of  them  ; 
the  remainder,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  reached  Syracuse. 

The  Syracusans,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Demosthenes, 
resolved  to  hazard  another  sea-fight.  They  altered  the  form 
of  their  ships,  making  them  broad  and  strong  in  the  prows  ; 
for  as  those  of  the  Athenians  were  narrow  and  weak,  and  for 
want  of  sea- room  in  the  harbour,  would  not  be  able  to  per- 
form their  usual  evolutions  of  sailing  round  and  through,  the\^ 
expected  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  direct  shock.  When  all 
was  prepared,  Gylippus  led  out  his  army  and  attacked  the 
Athenian  wall  near  the  town,  while  the  troops  from  the  Olym- 
pieion  came  and  assailed  it  on  the  other  side.  The  Syracusans 
and  their  allies  meantime  manned  eighty  triremes  and  moved 
out.  The  Athenians,  who  had  expected  no  such  combined 
attack,  hauled  out  seventy -five  triremes  with  all  the  speed  they 
could,  and  got  on  board.  The  day  passed  away  in  slight  skir- 
mishes, the  Athenians  losing  one  or  two  ships,  and  at  nightfall 
both  retired.  Next  day  the  Syracusans  did  not  stir,  and  Nicias 
employed  it  in  mooring  merchantmen  two  plethra  (200  feet) 
asunder  in  front  of  a  range  of  stakes,  which  he  had  made  to 
form  a  kind  of  harbour  for  his  ships.  The  following  day  the 
attack  by  land  and  by  sea  v/as  renewed.  A  Corinthian  named 
Ariston  advised  the  Syracusan  commanders  to  send  orders  into 
the  city  for  all  the  venders  of  provisions  to  come  down  and 
hold  a  market  on  the  beach,  and  then  to  let  the  men  go  ashore 
and  take  their  meal,  after  which  they  might  renew  the  engage- 
ment.    This  advice  was  followed :  the  Syracusan  fleet  retired 
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toward  the  town  ;  and  the  Athenians, thinking  they  would  fight 
no  more  that  day,  went  back  to  their  camp  and  dispersed. 
Suddenly  the  Syracusan  fleet  appeared  again  ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  men  had  dined,  the  officers  had  made  them  re-embark.  The 
Atiienians  got  on  board  in  a  hurry,  most  of  them  fasting. 
Fearing  to  be  overcome  by  mere  fatigue,  they  made  a  general 
attack,  which  was  undauntedly  received  :  the  strong  prows  of 
the  Syracusan  ships,  and  the  dartmen  on  the  decks,  did  the 
Athenians  much  damage,  and  they  suffered  still  more  from  a 
number  of  small  boats,  in  which  the  Syracusans  sailed  about 
their  vessels,  casting  darts  at  the  sailors.  At  length  the  ad- 
vantage remained  with  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Athenians  re- 
tired through  the  intervals  in  their  line  of  merchantmen.  As 
leaden  dolphins  were  hung  from  the  yards  of  these  vessels, 
which  would  sink  any  ship  into  which  they  were  let  fall,  the 
Syracusans  halted  when  they  reached  this  line.  Two  of  their 
ships  which  ventured  in  were  destroyed.  The  Athenians  had 
seven  ships  sunk  and  several  disabled.  The  Syracusans  raised 
trophies  for  both  the  sea-fights,  and  were  now  quite  elate  with 
hope. 

But  great  was  their  dismay  when  shortly  after  they  beheld 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  enter  the  harbour  with  seventy- 
three  triremes,  carrying  five  thousand  hoplites,  with  dartmen, 
slingers  and  archers  in  proportion,  and  all  needful  stores.  De- 
mosthenes, an  officer  of  great  skill,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  state 
of  aflairs,  became  sensible  that  there  was  no  room  for  delay. 
He  resolved  to  make  one  attempt,  and  if  that  should  prove  a 
failure,  to  take  home  the  army,  which  Athens  could  not  afford 
to  lose.  The  wall  of  the  Syracusans  to  Epipolae  he  perceived 
was  single,  and  could  easily  be  carried  if  Epipolas  were  first 
occupied ;  he  therefore  advised  an  attempt  to  take  that  place. 
He  first  ravaged  the  lands  about  the  Anapus,  and  as  the  Syra- 
cusans did  not  come  out,  he  ventured  to  assail  the  wall ;  but 
his  troops  were  driven  off,  and  the  machines  burnt.  Having 
gained  over  to  his  opinion  Nicias  and  the  other  generals,  he 
now  prepared  for  his  attack  on  Epipolae.  Making  the  men  take 
provisions  with  them  for  five  days,  and  taking  the  carpenters 
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and  masons,  and  all  things  requisite  for  fortification,  and  lea- 
ving Nicias  to  guard  the  works,  he  himself,  Eurymedon,  and 
Menander,  led  out  the  army  at  the  time  of  first  sleep,  and  began 
to  ascend  at  Euryalus.  They  took  a  post  that  was  there,  slay- 
ing some  of  the  guards ;  but  the  rest  fled  and  gave  the  alarm. 
There  were  three  camps  on  Epipolae,  viz.,  of  the  Syracusans, 
of  the  other  Siceliots,  and  of  the  allies,  and  all  came  to  the 
relief.  The  Athenians  at  first  drove  them  back,  and  advanced 
rapidly  ;  at  length  the  Boeotians  met  and  repelled  them.  The 
Athenians  then  turned  and  fled  in  confusion.  It  was  bright 
moonlight ;  but  this  only  added  to  the  difficulty,  for  though 
they  could  see  plainly  the  forms  of  the  men,  they  could  not  tell 
friend  from  foe:  the  paean,  or  war-cry,  of  the  Argives  and 
Corcyreeans,  who  were  Dorians,  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
enemies,  contributed  to  augment  their  terror.  Many  cast  them- 
selves down  the  precipices  and  perished.  Of  those  who  reached 
the  plain  through  the  pass,  such  as  belonged  to  the  army  of 
Nicias,  as  they  knew  the  country,  made  their  way  to  the  camp ; 
while  the  new-comers  wandered  about,  and  in  the  morning 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Sicilian  horse. 

When  the  Athenians  had  received  and  buried  their  dead, 
Demosthenes  urged  immediate  departure:  it  was  now  the  sickly 
season ;  they  were  encamped  by  a  marsh ;  the  troops  were 
murmuring ;  there  appeared  little  chance  of  success  ;  and  they 
could  serve  their  country  far  better  at  home.  Nicias  opposed 
this  measure :  he  said  he  knew  the  affairs  of  the  enemy  to  be 
in  a  worse  condition  than  their  own  ;  there  was  a  party  in  Sy- 
racuse favourable  to  them,  with  whom  he  had  intelligence ;  he 
knew  too  well  the  character  of  those  whom  he  served,  and  that 
many  of  those  who  were  now  most  clamorous  to  depart,  would 
on  their  return  be  the  first  to  charge  the  generals  with  having 
taken  bribes  from  the  enemy ;  for  his  own  part,  he  would  rather 
perish  in  battle  than  be  judicially  murdered  at  home.  Demo- 
sthenes then  said,  that,  if  they  were  to  stay,  it  would  be  better 
to  retire  to  Thapsus  or  Catana,  whence  they  might  ravage  the 
country,  and  where  they  would  have  sea-room  for  their  fleet 
to  display  its  superiority  in  evolutions,  instead  of  being  cooped 
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up  in  a  harbour.  Euryraedon  was  of  the  same  opinion;  but 
as  Nieias  seemed  resolved  to  stay,  they  gave  way  to  him. 

Gylippus,  who  had  gone  through  Sicily  collecting  troops, 
now  entered  Syracuse  with  an  army.  The  Athenian  generals 
seeing  the  Syracusans  thus  reinforced,  while  their  own  army 
was  melting  away  with  disease,  resolved,  Nieias  no  longer  op- 
posing, to  retire  in  secrecy.  All  things  were  prepared,  when 
unfortunately  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place.  Terrified  at 
this  phenomenon,  the  soldiers  called  on  their  generals  to  delay; 
the  soothsayers  pronounced  that  they  must  now  remain  twenty- 
severj  days  longer,  and  Nieias,  superstitious  as  the  vidgar,  de- 
clared against  all  deliberation  till  that  period  should  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  Syracusans  being  resolved  if  possible  not  to  let  them 
escape,  manned  seventy-six  triremes,  and  while  these  came 
forth  in  order  of  battle,  the  land-forces  assailed  the  Athenian 
wall.  The  Athenians  advanced  with  eighty-six  triremes.  Eu- 
rymedon,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  extended  his  line  near 
the  shore  to  inclose  the  Syracusan  ships  ;  but  these  being  vic- 
torious in  the  centre,  caught  him  in  the  recess  of  the  harbour, 
destroyed  him  and  all  his  ships,  and  then  turned  and  chased 
the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Gylippus,  seeing  the  rout  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  led  a  part  of  his  forces  down  to  the  beach  to  cut  off'  those 
who  might  be  escaping  to  shore.  As  they  advanced  somewhat 
disorderly,  the  Etruscan  mercenaries,  who  were  stationed  there, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into  the  Lysimelian  Marsh. 
More  troops  came  to  aid  on  both  sides,  and  the  victory  finally 
remained  with  the  Athenians,  whose  ships  now  came  safely  to 
land.  Eighteen  triremes,  with  all  on  board,  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Syracusans.  As  the  wind  was  now  blowing  toward 
where  the  Athenian  ships  lay,  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn 
them,  by  filling  an  old  merchant-ship  with  combustibles,  setting 
fire  to  them,  and  letting  it  drift  along.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  keep  it  off"  till  it  was  burnt  out. 

Elate  with  their  naval  victory,  the  Syracusans  now  meditated 
nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
and  army.  They  therefore  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
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by  mooring  triremes  and  other  smaller  vessels  transversely  in 
it.  The  Athenian  commanders,  seeing  that  they  would  now  be 
left  without  provisions, — for  they  had  sent  orders  to  Catana  to 
stop  the  supply  from  thence,  as  they  were  so  soon  to  proceed 
thither  — held  a  council,  to  which  they  summoned  most  of  the 
officers  of  the  army.  The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  to 
abandon  the  upper  walls,  and  to  occupy  a  fort,  where  the  ships 
were,  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  stores  and  the  sick,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  army  to  get  aboard  all  the  vessels  they  had, 
and  try  to  force  a  passage  to  Catana ;  if  this  should  fail,  to 
burn  the  ships,  and  make  their  way  thither  if  possible  by  land. 
They  accordingly  got  ready  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels  ;  and 
as  the  men  were  dispirited  by  the  late  defeat,  and  at  the  same 
time  anxious  to  engage,  from  want  of  provisions,  Nicias,  whose 
courage  and  vigour  rose  in  adversity,  addressed  them  generally, 
and  each  trierarch  in  particular,  exhorting  them  to  valour  and 
perseverance  ;  they  then  embarked,  and  led  by  Demosthenes, 
Menander,  and  Euthydemus,  rowed  for  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour. 

The  Syracusans  got  under  weigh  with  an  equal  number  of 
ships,  the  Corinthians  occupying  the  centre.  A  part  of  their 
fleet  went  to  the  defence  of  the  entrance,  the  rest  stayed  about 
the  harbour.  The  Athenians  beat  the  former  at  the  first  shock  : 
they  then  set  about  loosing  the  vessels  that  blocked  up  the 
passage ;  and  while  they  were  thus  employed,  the  rest  of  the 
enemy's  ships  came  up,  and  the  engagement  became  general. 
It  was  the  most  obstinate  that  had  yet  been  fought.  The  Athe- 
nians, having  everything  at  stake,  made  desperate  efforts ;  the 
Syracusans,  knowing  that  if  the  fleet  were  destroyed  their  ene- 
mies would  be  in  their  power,  and  stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
fame  and  vengeance,  combated  with  equal  energy.  The  Athe- 
nian troops  on  shore  viewed  the  conflict  with  the  most  intense 
interest,  and  as  their  proximity  prevented  them  from  seeing 
the  whole  at  once,  shouts  of  joy  and  encouragement  arose  from 
those  who  saw  Athenian  ships  victorious,  cries  of  grief  from 
those  who  saw  them  yielding.  At  length  the  whole  Athenian 
fleet  was  beheld  in  flight  for  the  shore,  and  that  of  the  enemies 
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in  close  pursuit.  Then  rose  to  heaven  a  loud  cry  of  grief,  and 
all  rushed  to  the  beach  to  aid  in  saving  the  ships.  The  Syra- 
cusans  carried  away  the  wrecks  and  the  bodies  of  the  Athenian 
dead,  and  raised  a  trophy.  So  utterly  were  the  Athenians  de- 
jected with  their  defeat,  that  they  never  sent,  as  was  the  inva- 
riable usage,  to  demand  the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  sepulture. 

It  was  resolved  to  depart  that  very  night,  and  Demosthenes 
proposed,  as  they  had  sixty  triremes  left,  while  those  of  the 
enemy  were  reduced  to  less  than  fifty,  to  get  on  board  and 
force  the  passage.  Nicias  agreed  at  once  to  this  judicious  plan  ; 
but  the  sailors,  dismayed  by  the  preceding  defeat,  positively 
refused  to  embark.  No  course  now  remained  but  the  hazard- 
ous one  of  a  land-march,  for  which  they  began  to  prepare. 
The  judicious  Hermocrates,  suspecting  that  the  Athenians 
would  attempt  to  depart  that  night,  proposed  to  the  Syracusan 
government  to  march  out  all  their  forces,  and  obstruct  the 
roads  and  occupy  the  passes.  They  saw  the  wisdom  of  what 
he  said,  but  as  it  was  a  feast  of  Hercules,  and  the  people,  elate 
with  victory,  M'ere  drinking  and  enjoying  themselves,  they  de- 
clined proposing  to  them  to  resume  their  arms.  Hermocrates 
then,  lest  the  Athenians  should  escape,  sent  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark  some  of  his  friends  to  their  camp,  who,  when  they  came 
within  hearing,  called  out  to  tell  Nicias  not  to  depart  that  night, 
as  the  roads  were  beset.  As  Nicias  had  intelligence  with  a 
party  in  the  town,  the  warning  was  supposed  to  come  from 
them,  and  the  stratagem  succeeded.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
remain  the  following  day  also,  that  the  soldiers  might  be  fully 
prepared. 

The  next  day  Gylippus  set  out,  and  stopped  up  the  roads 
and  guarded  the  fords  where  the  Athenians  were  expected  to 
pass.  The  Syracusans  also  got  on  board  tlieir  vessels,  and 
came  and  dragged  off  some  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  and 
burned  a  few  more  of  them. 

When  on  the  following  day  the  retreat  commenced,  the  ap- 
pearance presented  was  one  of  the  most  deplorable  that  could 
be  conceived.  The  dead  were  left  unburied  ;  the  sick  and 
wounded  abandoned  to  the  barbarity  of  the  justly  incensed 
Syracusans.     In  vain  they  implored  their  friends,  relatives  or 
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comrades  to  take  them  with  them  ;  compelled  by  necessity  to 
leave  them  behind,  they  could  only  groan  and  shed  tears  as 
they  departed.  The  appearance  of  the  retreating  army,  says  the 
historian,  was  like  that  of  a  population  flying  from  a  besieged 
town  :  the  number  of  the  fugitives  amounted  to  forty  thousand. 
The  horsemen  and  hoplites  had,  contrary  to  custom,  to  carry 
their  own  provisions,  for  the  slaves  had  all  along  been  desert- 
ing, and  now  did  so  more  than  ever,  so  that  they  either  had 
no  servants  or  could  not  trust  them.  The  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, however,  which  they  had  was  trifling. 

Ere  they  departed,  Nicias  addressed  an  exhortation  to  the 
army  to  raise  their  spirits.  They  then  set  forward  in  two  di- 
visions, Nicias  leading  the  first,  Demosthenes  the  last,  the  bag- 
gage and  servants  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  division. 
Their  plan  was,  instead  of  marching  for  Catana,  to  take  an 
opposite  direction,  and  endeavour  to  get  into  the  country  of 
the  friendly  Sikelans.  They  forced  the  passage  of  the  Anapus, 
intending  to  move  up  along  its  valley ;  and  having  marched 
forty  stadia,  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Syracusan  horse  and 
light  troops,  they  bivouacked  on  an  eminence.  Early  next  day 
they  set  forth  and  marched  twenty  stadia  into  a  plain,  where 
they  proposed  to  take  provisions  from  the  houses  and  to  lay  in 
a  supply  of  water,  as  the  country  before  them  for  some  distance 
was  arid.  The  road  now  led  over  a  hill ;  it  was  narrow,  with 
precipices  on  each  side,  and  the  Syracusans  had  occupied  it 
and  walled  it  across.  The  Athenians  next  day  were  so  harassed 
by  the  horse  and  light  troops  that  they  were  obliged  to  return 
to  their  camp.  On  the  following  morning  they  advanced,  and 
tried  to  force  the  pass,  but  were  driven  back.  A  thunder-storm, 
a  usual  occurrence  at  that  time  of  the  year  (it  was  autumn), 
came  on  and  aided  to  deject  them ;  and  while  they  halted, 
Gylippus  detached  a  part  of  his  troops  to  seize  and  wall  the  road 
behind  them.  They,  however,  sent  a  party  who  prevented  them, 
and  the  array  then  descended  and  bivouacked  in  the  plain. 

The  following  day  they  marched  in  another  direction,  but 
they  suffered  so  much  from  ihe  horse  and  light  troops  that 
they  proceeded  but  five  or  six  stadia.  In  the  night,  leaving  a 
great  many  fires  burning  to  deceive  the  enemy,  they  turned 
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back  and  made  for  the  sea.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  terror 
and  anxiety  caused  niucli  confusion,  especially  in  the  division 
if  Demosthenes;  but  they  reached  the  sea,  and  then  taking 
the  road  to  Helorus,  went  along,  intending  when  they  came 
to  the  river  Cacyparis  to  march  up  it  into  the  interior,  where 
they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Sikelans.  They  found  here 
a  party  of  Syracusans  securing  the  ford,  but  they  drove  them 
oft";  and  having  crossed,  marched  for  another  stream,  named 
the  Erineiis. 

In  tiie  morning,  when  the  Syracusans  found  the  Athenians 
gone,  they  accused  Gylippus  of  treachery.  They  then  pursued, 
and  about  dinner-time  came  up  with  the  division  of  Demo- 
sthenes, which  their  horse  surrounded.  Demosthenes  halted, 
and  drew  up  his  men  ;  but  as  they  were  in  a  place  which  was 
walled  round  and  filled  with  olive-trees,  with  a  road  running 
on  each  side  of  it,  the  Syracusans  remained  without  and  kept 
up  a  constant  discharge  of  missiles.  Having  harassed  them 
thus  all  through  the  day,  Gylippus  sent  in  the  evening  a  herald, 
offering  freedom  to  any  of  the  islanders  who  would  come  over  ; 
an  offer  which,  to  their  honour,  but  few  accepted.  The  whole 
division  of  six  thousand  men  at  length  surrendered,  on  condi- 
tion that  no  one  should  be  put  to  death  in  any  manner.  Thev 
were  desired  to  cast  their  money  into  shields  turned  upside 
down  to  receive  it,  four  of  which  it  filled :  they  were  then 
conducted  to  Syracuse. 

Nicias,  who,  from  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  was  at  this  time 
fifty  stadia*  in  advance,  had  crossed  the  Erineiis,  and  taken  a 
position  on  a  rising  ground.  When  the  Syracusans  came  up 
with  him  next  day,  they  told  the  fate  of  the  other  division, 
and  called  on  him  also  to  surrender.  He  demanded  to  be  suf- 
fered to  send  a  horseman  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Tiiis  was 
granted,  and  on  the  return  of  his  messenger,  he  offered,  on  the 
])art  of  the  Athenians,  to  pay  the  Syracusans  the  costs  of  the 
war,  leaving  hostages  a  man  for  every  talent.  These  terms 
were  refused,  and  an  attack  was  kept  up  on  them  all  through 
the  day.  In  the  night  they  attempted  to  retire  as  before,  but 
they  were  perceived,  and  the  war-cry  was  raised :  they  therefore 
♦  Some  MSS.  of  Thucydides  have  150  stadia. 
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remained  quiet,  all  bat  three  hundred  men,  who  broke  through 
and  got  off  for  the  present. 

Early  next  day  Nicias  again  set  forth.  His  army  was 
harassed  as  before  by  the  horse  and  the  light  troops  ;  but  they 
hoped,  if  they  could  reach  and  pass  the  river  Assinarus,  they 
should  be  more  secure.  When  they  came  to  the  river,  urged 
by  thirst  and  the  desire  to  get  over,  they  rushed  into  it  in 
tumultuous  confusion  ;  and  as  they  were  collected  in  dense 
masses,  the  missiles  of  the  enemy  proved  fatal  to  numbers : 
the  Syracusans  also  crossed  over,  and  occupied  the  steep  bank 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  Peloponnesians  went  down  and 
killed  many  of  those  who  were  in  the  water.  The  river  was 
turbid  with  mud  and  gore,  and  yet  thirst  impelled  them  to 
drink.  Nicias,  seeing  that  escape  was  now  hopeless,  surren- 
dered unconditionally  to  Gylippus  :  for  as  he  had  always  been 
the  friend  of  Lacedaemon,  he  had  reason  to  expect  more  favour 
from  the  Spartans  than  the  Syracusans.  Gylippus  then  ordered 
quarter  to  be  given,  and  the  prisoners  to  be  led  to  Syracuse. 
The  three  hundred  who  had  escaped  were  pursued  and  brought 
back;  but  as  many  had  been  slain,  and  many  were  secreted 
by  the  soldiers  to  be  sold  for  slaves,  the  number  led  to  Syra- 
cuse was  not  considerable. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Gylippus  to  have  the  glory  of  conducting 
to  Sparta  the  two  Athenian  generals ;  but  a  party  at  Syracuse, 
and  the  Corinthians  among  the  allies,  were  bent  on  their  de- 
struction. It  is  also  said  that  those  who  had  been  in  intelli- 
gence with  Nicias  urged  his  execution,  lest  he  might  give  in- 
formation. A  demagogue  named  Eurycles*  proposed  that  a 
festival,  to  be  called  the  Assinarian,  from  the  name  of  the  river, 
should  be  annually  held  on  the  day  that  Nicias  was  taken ; 
that  the  Athenian  and  Siceliot  prisoners  should  be  shut  up  in 
the  quarries  (Xa-d/xtai)  of  Epipolse,  the  rest  be  sold  for  slaves, 
and  the  two  generals  put  to  death.  Hermocrates  in  vain  ad- 
vised moderation  and  humanity :  the  sentence  was  passed  and 
executed. 

*  Diodorus  calls  him  Diodes.  This  writer  gives  a  long  speech  of  an  old 
man  named  Nicolaiis  (who  had  lost  two  sons  in  the  war)  in  favour  of  mercy, 
and  one  of  Gylippus  against  it.     His  authority  was  probably  Timseus. 
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The  entire  of  the  prisoners,  seven  thousand  in  number,  were 
detained  for  about  seventy  days  in  the  quarries,  exposed  with- 
out any  roof  over  them  to  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  chill 
of  the  autumnal  nights.  They  were  allowed  each  two  cotyls 
(about  a  pound)  of  barley-meal  and  one  (about  half  a  pint) 
of  water  a  day ;  and  this  insufficient  diet*,  together  with  the 
stench  in  so  confined  a  place  from  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  and  from  other  causes,  and  the  various  evils  which  they 
endured,  rapidly  thinned  their  numbers.  At  the  end  of  seventy 
days  all  but  tlie  Athenians  and  Siceliots  and  Italiots  were  taken 
out  and  sold  for  slaves.  What  with  these,  and  those  who  had 
been  secreted  by  the  soldiei-s  and  sold,  and  those  who  had 
made  their  escape,  most  of  the  towns  in  the  island  were  filled 
with  Grecian  slaves  and  fugitives.  Such  as  escaped  or  were 
liberated  found  a  friendly  reception  at  Catana. 

It  is  saidf  that  many  persons  some  time  after  waited  on  the 
tragfc  poet  Euripides,  and  assured  him  that,  by  singing  in 
Sicily  such  of  his  verses  as  they  recollected,  some  of  them  had 
obtained  kind  treatment  in  slavery ;  others  had  procured  food 
as  they  wandered  through  the  country  after  the  battle.  If  the 
anecdote  be  true,  as  it  probably  is,  this  effect  of  his  verses 
should  have  given  more  genuine  pleasure  to  the  poet  than  the 
most  rapturous  applauses  of  the  crowded  theatre. 


CHAPTER  1X4 

Revolt  of  the  Allies. — War  on  the  Coast  of  Asia. — Intrigues  of  Alcibiades. — 
Revolution  at  Athens. 

01.92,1-92,2.  B.C.  412-411. 

When  intelligence  reached  Athens  of  the  disaster  in  Sicily, 
the  people  at  first  refused  to  give  credit  to  it ;  but  when  it  could 
no  longer  be  doubted,  forgetting  their  own  share  in  it,  they 

*  The  daily  allowance  of  a  slave  was  a  chcenix,  i.e.  four  cotyls  of  barley-meal. 

t  Plut.  Nicias,  29. 

X  Thuc.  viii.  1-98.     Diod,  xiii,  36-38.     Plut.  Alcibiades. 
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vented  their  rage  en  the  orators  and  soothsayers  who  had  de- 
ceived them  with  false  promises  and  expectations.  They  soon, 
however,  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  their  condition  :  they 
were  now  almost  without  ships,  money,  or  stores  ;  the  flower 
of  their  youth  was  lost  in  Sicily ;  they  expected  evei7  hour 
to  see  the  Syracusan  fleet  before  the  Piraeeus,  their  original 
enemies  assailing  them  on  every  side,  and  all  their  allies  in 
revolt.  They  however  lost  not  courage :  they  appointed  a 
council  of  elders  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  at 
their  suggestion  they  provided  timber  and  built  ships,  raised  a 
fort  at  Sunion  to  protect  the  corn-ships,  recalled  the  garrison 
left  by  Demosthenes  in  Laconia  and  some  others,  and  did 
everything  to  keep  the  allies  in  their  obedience.  All  the  other 
Greeks  w  ho  had  dreaded  the  increasing  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, deemed  the  time  to  be  come  for  crushing  them.  Those 
who  had  been  hitherto  neuter  now  declared  themselves :  the 
Lacedaemonians  saw,  as  they  thought,  the  supremacy  of  Greece 
within  their  grasp.  They  issued  directions  to  their  allies  to 
build  seventy-five  ships,  engaging  to  furnish  twenty-five  them- 
selv^es,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  campaign 
in  the  spring*. 

Meantime  (Ol.  92,  1.),  as  the  Athenians  had  apprehended, 
their  allies  began  to  meditate  revolt.  The  Euboeans  and  Les- 
bians sent  deputies  to  treat  with  Agis  at  Deceleia.  The  Chi- 
aus  and  Erythraeans  sent  direct  to  Sparta.  An  envoy  from 
Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  satrapf  of  Lydia,  accompanied  them, 
to  propose  an  alliance  with  Lacedsemon,  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  King.  At  the  same  time  arrived  envoys  from  Phar- 
nabazus,  the  satrap  of  the  country  about  the  Hellespont,  de- 
siring that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  aid  revolt  from  Athens  in 
his  province.  It  was  debated  for  some  time  whither  the  fleet 
should  first  be  sent :  at  length,  by  the  influence  of  Alcibiades 
with  Endius,  one  of  the  ephors,  the  preference  was  given  to 
the  Chiaus  and  Erythraeans ;  and  as  they  had  sixty  ships  of 

*  This  second  part  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war  is  also  called  the  Deceleian 
war. 

f   The  Persian  Satrap  answers  to  the  Turkish  Pasha. 
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their  own,  it  was  voted  to  send  forty  to  join  them,  ten  of 
which  were  to  sail  immediately. 

The  Spartans  dehiying  as  usual,  the  Chians,  afraid  lest  their 
designs  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians,  sent 
again  to  urge  them.  Directions  were  therefore  given  to  haul 
the  ships  in  the  Corinthian  gulf  across  the  Isthmus.  As  these, 
with  those  collected  by  Agis  to  aid  the  Lesbians,  made  thirty- 
nine,  it  was  resolved  that  one  half  of  them  should  proceed  at 
once  to  Chios.  But  as  this  happened  to  be  the  time  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  the  Corinthians  would  not  go  tilUthey  were 
ended  ;  and  the  Athenians  coming  to  the  games,  got  proofs 
of  the  designs  of  the  Chians,  which  they  already  suspected. 

When  the  games  were  over,  twenty-one  ships  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Cenchreae  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  an  Athenian 
fleet  of  equal  force,  their  crews  lost  courage,  and  fled  to  a  port 
named  Peiraeon,  on  the  verge  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  to- 
ward Epidaurus.  The  Athenians  attacked  them,  killed  their 
commander,  and  damaged  several  of  the  ships  ;  then  leaving 
a  few  ships  to  watch  them,  they  retired,  and  encamped  in  a 
neighbouring  islet.  The  Corinthians  came  to  aid  the  fleet,  and 
as  the  country  thereabouts  was  desert,  they  were  at  tirst  going 
to  burn  the  ships  ;  but  they  finally  hauled  them  up  and  guard- 
ed them. 

No  ships  had  yet  sailed  from  Laconia,  and  but  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Alcibiades  with  Endius  none  would  have  sailed. 
He  urged  on  him  so  much  the  necessity  of  getting  the  Chians 
and  others  to  revolt  before  they  heard  of  what  had  just  oc- 
curred, that  five  ships  under  Chalcideus  were  sent  out.  Alci- 
biades accompanied  him  ;  they  landed  at  Corycos,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and  having  there  consulted  with  their  Chian  friends,  by 
their  advice  sailed  at  once  to  the  island,  and  by  their  vaunts 
of  the  great  fleet  which  was  coming,  induced  the  people  to  re- 
volt. The  people  of  Erythrae  and  Clazomenae  followed  their 
example. 

When  news  reached  Athens  of  the  revolt  of  Chios,  the 
anxiety  was  extreme  ;  and  as  the  danger  was  esteemed  to  be  as 
great  as  if  an  enemy  were  before  the  Piraeeus,  it  was  held  to 
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justify  an  application  of  the  thousand  talents  which  had  been 
set  apart  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  *.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  collect  a  powerful  fleet  to  prevent  a  total  defection  of  the 
allies.  Eight  ships  under  Strombichides  were  sent  off  forth- 
with to  the  coast  of  Asia ;  but  he  Mas  obliged  to  take  refuge 
at  Samos  from  a  superior  force  under  Chalcideus.  The  Teians 
now  revolted,  and  Alcibiades  soon  induced  the  Milesians  to  do 
the  same  :  Lebedos  also  fell  off  at  the  instance  of  the  Chiaus. 
The  war  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy 
now  assumes  a  new  appearance  :  it  is  entirely  naval ;  the  scene 
is  transferred  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  Persian  govern- 
ment takes  a  deep  interest  in  it. 

At  this  time  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  made  by  Tissaphernes, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Demos  at  Samos,  discovering  that  the  upper 
ranks  in  the  island  were  planning  a  change,  rose  up,  killed 
two  hundred  and  expelled  four  hundred  of  them,  seized  and 
divided  their  houses  and  lands,  and  even  made  a  decree  never 
to  intermarry  with  themf.  This  event  was  of  course  highly 
favourable  to  the  Athenian  interest  in  these  parts. 

Meantime  the  fleet  at  the  Corinthian  Peiraeon  came  out, 
beat  the  Athenian  fleet  of  equal  force  that  was  watching  it, 
and  got  into  Cenchreae.  Astyochus  came  from  Sparta  to  take 
the  command,  and  the  ships  ran  out  and  s-ailed  at  different 
times  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  Athenian  fleet  in  that  part 
was  also  gradually  augmented,  and  soon  began  to  assume  its 
wonted  superiority.  Lesbos,  where  the  Chians  had  induced 
Methymne,  the  only  town  faithful  to  Athens,  to  revolt,  was 
recovered,  and  Clazomenoe  returned  to  her  former  condition. 
An  Athenian  fleet  of  twenty  ships  lay  at  the  isle  of  Lade 
blockading  the  port  of  Miletus  ;  and  in  a  landing  made  from 
it,  a  victory  was  gained  over  Chalcideus,  who  fell  in  the  action. 

As  the  Athenians  were  now  so  strong  at  sea,  they  resolved 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Chios.     The  admirals  Leon  and 

*  See  above,  p.  172. 

+  This  looks  like  retaliation  for  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  aristocrats, 
when  the  power  was  theirs. 
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Diomedon  occupied  the  CEnussian  islands  before  it,  and  made 
descents  from  them,  from  Lesbos  and  the  coast  of  Erythrae. 
The  Chians,  everywhere  defeated,  were  obliged  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  town,  leaving  their  rich  lands  to  be  ravaged. 
Chios  was  the  most  wealthy  and  fertile  of  all  the  islands  ;  since 
the  Medic  war  it  had  seen  no  enemy,  and  it  therefore  now 
presented  the  greater  quantity  of  plunder.  As  of  course  there 
was  an  Athenian  party  in  it  who  were  planning  a  surrender, 
the  principal  men  sent  to  call  Astyochus,  who  was  at  Erythrae, 
and  he  came  with  four  ships  to  their  aid. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  there  came  from  Athens 
forty-eight  triremes  under  the  generals  Phrynichus,  Onoma- 
cles  and  Scironides,  carrying  one  thousand  Athenian,  fifteen 
hundred  Argive,  and  one  thousand  other  hoplites.  Having 
touched  at  Samos,  they  proceeded  and  landed  near  Miletus. 
Eight  hundred  Milesians,  the  Peloponnesians  of  Chalcideus, 
and  some  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Tissaphernes  advanced  to 
engage  them :  the  satrap  himself  was  at  hand  with  his  cavalry. 
In  this  action  it  was  remarked,  that  the  lonians  beat  the  Do- 
rians, for  the  Milesians  defeated  the  Argives,  while  the  Athe- 
nians routed  the  Peloponnesians.  Victory  remained  with  the 
Athenians,  who  forthwith  began  to  vallate  the  isthmus  in  which 
Miletus  stood. 

But  that  very  evening  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  Sicilian  ships 
under  Hermocrates,  and  thirty-three  Peloponnesian  under 
Theramenes,  arrived  off  Miletus.  They  stopped  in  the  bay  at 
a  place  named  Teichiussa,  and  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  in 
the  battle,  hastened  down  and  implored  them  to  aid  Miletus 
without  delay,  or  all  Ionia  would  be  lost.  They  therefore  pre- 
pared for  action  in  the  morning  ;  but  Phrynichus,  having  seen 
their  superiority  in  force,  would  not  let  his  colleagues  engage 
them,  and  the  Athenians  had  retired  in  the  night  to  Samos. 
The  Argives  were  so  mortified  by  their  defeat  in  the  late  ac- 
tion that  they  now  went  home. 

It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  transactions  which 
now  took  place.  Reinforcements  arrived  on  both  sides,  and 
the  Athenians  in  particular  became  so  strong  that  they  were 
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able  to  divide  their  forces,  sending  thirty  triremes  with  troops 
to  Chios,  and  retaining  seventy-four  at  Samos  for  another  at- 
tempt on  Miletus. 

The  aristocratic  party  at  Lesbos  having  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  Astyochus,  he  had  hopes  of  gaining  over  that  island; 
but  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  allies  were  adverse  to  any 
attempt  on  it,  on  account  of  the  former  failure.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  the  Chians  to  join  in  it;  they  however,  fearing  to  di- 
minish their  forces  at  home,  declined.  Pedaritus,  the  Lace- 
daemonian commander  at  Chios,  joined  in  the  refusal ;  and 
Astyochus,  highly  ofiended,  sailed  away  to  Miletus,  vowing 
not  to  assist  them  when  they  should  need  it.  The  Athenians 
now  fortified  Delphinion,  a  strong  place  on  the  coast  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Chios.  As  was  usual  when  an  enemy  had 
thus  fixed  himself  in  a  country,  the  slaves  began  to  run  away 
in  great  numbers.  The  Chians,  we  are  told,  had  more  slaves 
than  any  other  people  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  owing 
to  their  number  treated  them  with  great  severity;  they  there- 
fore gladly  sought  refuge  with  the  Athenians,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  were  able  to  do  much  mischief 
to  their  former  masters.  Pedaritus  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
party  were  afraid  to  stir,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  op- 
posite party.  He  sent  to  Astyochus,  praying  him  to  come  to 
his  aid  before  the  fortification  of  Delphinion  was  completed  ; 
and  on  his  refusal,  he  sent  to  complain  of  him  at  Lacedasmon. 
In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  as  a  fleet  of  twenty -seven 
ships  under  Antisthenes,  promised  to  Pharnabazus,  was  now 
about  to  sail,  eleven  commissioners  were  sent  out,  who  were  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Astyochus,  and,  if  they  saw  reason, 
to  take  the  command  from  him  and  give  it  to  Antisthenes. 

This  fleet,  having  taken  a  circuitous  route,  from  dread  of  the 
Athenians,  arrived  at  Caunos,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Word 
was  then  sent  to  Miletus  for  the  fleet  there  to  come  and  join 
it.  Astyochus,  who  was  now  at  length  going  to  the  aid  of 
Chios,  deemed  it  his  first  duty  to  proceed  to  Caunos.  On 
coming  to  Cnidos,  he  learned  that  the  Athenian  admiral  Char- 
minus  was  with  twenty  ships  on  the  look-out  for  the  fleet  at 
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Caunos.  During  the  night  he  fell  in  with  the  Athenians  near 
the  isle  of  Synie.  Charminus  in  the  morning,  seeing  only  the 
left  of  the  Poloponnesian  fleet,  which  was  dispersed,  and  taking 
it  for  the  one  he  was  looking  for,  attacked  it,  and  sunk  three 
ships  and  disabled  some  others ;  but  the  whole  fleet  soon  ap- 
peared and  began  to  surround  him,  and  he  fled  to  Halicar- 
nassus  with  the  loss  of  six  ships.  The  Peloponnesian  fleets 
joined,  and  sailed  to  Cnidos,  having  raised  a  trophy  on  Syme. 
The  Athenian  fleet  from  Samos  came  and  offered  battle,  but 
the  Peloponnesians  would  not  come  out. 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  at  Cnidos,  the  aristocratic 
party  in  the  Dorian  island  of  Rhodes  sent  to  invite  them  thi- 
ther ;  and  as  they  hoped,  if  they  gained  to  their  side  this 
wealthy  island,  they  should  be  independent  of  Tissaphernes, 
with  whom  they  were  not  on  very  good  terms,  they  sailed 
thither  with  ninety-four  ships,  and  the  island  forthwith  revolted. 
The  Athenian  fleet  came  from  Samos  too  late  to  prevent  the 
defection. 

Alcibiades  had  been  for  some  time  suspected  by  the  Spar- 
tans ;  and  orders  had  even  been  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to  put 
him  to  death.  King  Agis  was  particularly  hostile  to  him,  on 
account  it  is  alleged  of  his  too  great  intimacy  with  his  queen. 
He  therefore  sought  refuge  with  Tissaphernes,  over  whose 
mind  he  acquired  great  influence,  which  he  immediately  began 
to  exercise  to  the  injury  of  his  former  friends.  He  first  told 
him  that  the  pay  which,  according  to  treaty,  he  issued  to  their 
seamen  was  too  great ;  for  the  Athenians,  who  knew  so  much 
of  such  matters,  did  not  give  more  than  the  half  of  it,  and 
that  out  of  prudence,  not  parsimony.  By  his  advice  the  satrap 
declared  that  till  he  learned  the  King's  pleasure  he  must  reduce 
the  pay  from  a  drachma  to  half  a  drachma  a  day.  Against 
this  Hermocrates  remonstrated  warmly,  and  Tissaphernes  was 
induced  to  make  a  small  addition  to  it.  Alcibiades  further 
impressed  on  the  satrap  that  it  was  not  for  the  King's  interest 
that  the  war  should  end,  and  either  side  get  a  decided  supe- 
riority, but  to  keep  up  a  balance  of  power  between  them,  let- 
ting the  Lacedaemonians  be  superior  on  land,  the  Athenians  at 
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sea.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  him  not  to  bring  up  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  as  he  had  engaged,  but  to  go  on  promising, 
and  keep  the  Peloponnesians  from  fighting,  and  supply  provi- 
sion sparingly.  Tissaphernes  acted  according  to  this  advice, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  nothing  of  importance  was  effected 
by  this  great  fleet. 

But  the  main  object  of  Alcibiades  was  to  procure  his  re- 
storation to  his  country.  Secure  of  his  influence  with  the  sa- 
trap, he  sent  to  communicate  with  the  principal  persons  in 
the  army  at  Samos,  and  told  them  that  if  the  democracy  at 
home  was  replaced  by  an  oligarchy,  so  that  he  could  return 
with  safety,  he  would  assure  them  of  the  friendship  of  Tissa- 
phernes. This  proposal  was  listened  to  readily  by  the  tri- 
erarchs  and  other  respectable  persons,  for  they  were  of  them- 
selves anxious  to  dissolve  the  democracy,  in  which  the  rabble, 
led  but  too  often  by  unprincipled  demagogues,  exercised  all 
power,  while  all  the  burdens  (which  were  now  peculiarly 
heavy)  fell  on  the  men  of  property.  They  therefore  sent  some 
persons  to  speak  with  Alcibiades  ;  and  on  their  making  a  fa- 
vourable report,  measures  were  taken  to  carry  the  plan  into 
execution.  The  soldiers  and  sailors,  when  the  matter  was 
first  broached  to  them,  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  parting  with 
their  power  ;  but  the  information  that  the  King  would  be  their 
paymaster,  soon  reconciled  them  to  a  change.  Phrynichus, 
however,  was  not  to  be  gained  :  he  treated  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  it  with  contempt :  Alcibiades,  he  said  (as  was  true), 
cared  neither  for  oligarchy  nor  democracy  ;  all  he  wanted  was 
some  change  which  would  enable  his  cronies  to  recall  him. 
It  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  King  would  prefer  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  and  they 
were  much  mistaken  if  they  thought  that  an  oligarchy  would 
have  superior  attractions  for  the  allied  states,  whose  only  ob- 
ject was  to  be  independent,  and  who  knew  well  that  the  gen- 
try (/caXot  Kayado\),  as  they  were  called,  were  to  the  full  as 
griping  and  oppressive  as  the  Demos,  whose  power,  moreover, 
was  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed,  and  moderated  the  severity  of 
the  great.     He  therefore  declared  that  he  would  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  Alcibiades.  His  oi>position,  however,  was  un- 
heeded, and  Peisander  and  sonic  others  were  sent  to  Athens 
to  try  to  effect  the  proposed  changes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  many  years  there  had  been  three 
real,  though  not  formal,  parties  in  Athens;  the  aristocratic,  the 
democratic,  and  the  oligarchic.  The  first,  always  respectable 
in  a  free  state,  was  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Eupatrids  or  nobles,  men  who  really  loved  their  country,  and 
served  it  faithfully  in  peace  and  war.  The  generals  of  the  re- 
public were  almost  always  of  this  party  *.  Its  policy  was  amity 
with  Lacedaemon  and  peace  in  general ;  Cimon,  and  lately 
Nicias,  had  been  its  leaders,  but  it  was  now  unfortunately  with- 
out a  head.  The  democratic  party  had  been  led  by  Cleon,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Hyperbolus ;  but  he  had  been  ostracised  f, 
and  no  one  had  yet  taken  his  place.  The  oligarchic  party,  of 
which  Alcibiades  had  been  a  distinguished  member,  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  talent  and  ambition,  who  cared  little  for  the 
real  interests  of  their  country,  satisfied  if,  in  any  way,  they 
could  be  at  the  head  of  it.  Many  members  of  the  aristocracy 
belonged  to  this  party ;  and  some  democrats,  such  as  Peisander, 
also  came  over  to  it :  in  talent  and  activity  it  had  now  a  de- 
cided superiority. 

To  return  to  our  narrative :  Phrynichus  knew  that  his  si- 
tuation was  a  perilous  one ;  in  hopes,  therefore,  of  destroying 
Alcibiades,  he  secretly  sent  information  to  Astyochus  of  what 
he  was  about.  But  Astyochus  went  straight  to  Magnesia,  and 
told  the  whole  (with  a  view,  it  was  said,  to  his  own  private  in- 
terest,) to  Alcibiades  and  the  satrap.     Alcibiades  forthwith 

*  The  Atlienians,  as  long  as  they  had  an  aristocracy,  always  had  the  good 
sense  to  choose  their  chief  magistrates  and  generals  out  of  it.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

f  In  the  struggle  between  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  they  were  preparing  to 
try  their  strength  at  ostracism.  Hyperbolus  exerted  himself  to  have  one  or 
other  of  them  banished  ;  but  they  secretly  coalesced,  and  he  himself  was  os- 
tracised. The  people,  it  is  said  (Plut.  Nicias,  1 1.),  were  so  vexed  at  having 
thus  degraded  the  ostracism,  that  they  abolished  it.  The  real  cause  of  the 
ostracism's  going  out  of  use  was  more  probably  the  misfortunes  and  revolu- 
tions of  Athens,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  aristocracy. 
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sent  to  inform  his  friends  at  Samos  of  what  Phrynichus  had 
done,  and  to  require  his  death.  Phrynichus,  reduced  to  de- 
speration, wrote  again  to  Astyochus,  blaming  him  for  not  ha- 
ving kept  the  secret,  and  oflfering  to  enable  him  to  destroy  the 
whole  Athenian  fleet  and  array  at  Samos.  Astyochus  acted  as 
before,  and  Phrynichus,  on  learning  that  he  had  done  so,  called 
the  army  together  before  Alcibiades'  letter  arrived;  and  telling 
them  that  he  had  it  on  good  authority  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  enemy  to  attack  them,  he  urged  them  to  set  about  raising 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Presently  came  a  letter 
from  Alcibiades,  but  no  credit  was  given  to  it,  as  his  only  ob- 
ject, it  was  thought,  was  to  injure  Phrynichus. 

Peisander  had  meantime  arrived  at  Athens.  At  first  he  met 
with  great  opposition  from  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  and  the 
friends  of  the  democracy  ;  but  when  he  asked  them  separately 
what  other  plan  they  had  for  saving  the  country,  now  that  the 
Peloponnesians  were  equal  to  them  at  sea,  had  more  allies,  and 
were  supplied  with  money  by  the  King  and  Tissaphernes,  they 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  they  had  none.  He  added,  that 
they  might  afterwards  change  anything  they  did  not  like  in  the 
new  constitution.  A  decree  was  finally  passed  that  Peisander 
and  ten  others  should  have  full  powers  to  treat  with  Tissa- 
phernes and  Alcibiades,  and  Diomedon  and  Leon  were  sent 
out  to  replace  Phrynichus  and  Scironides  in  their  command. 

Peisander  and  his  colleagues  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Asia.  Alcibiades,  conscious  that  his  influence  over  the  satrap 
was  not  so  great  as  he  had  represented  it, — for  Tissaphernes 
feared  the  Peloponnesians,  and  wished  the  two  parties  to  wear 
each  other  out, — resolved,  in  the  negotiation  which  he  ma- 
naged in  his  presence,  to  throw  if  possible  the  blame  of  break- 
ing it  off*  on  the  Athenians,  and  thus  save  his  own  credit.  He 
therefore  first  demanded  that  all  Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands 
should  be  ceded  to  the  King.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  no 
objection  was  made;  and  in  a  third  conference,  he  required 
that  the  King  should  be  allowed  to  build  ships  of  war  and  to 
sail  with  as  many  as  he  pleased  on  his  own  coast*.  On  hear- 
*  See  above,  p.  139. 
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ing  this  demand,  the  Athenians  deeming  themselves  deceived  by 
him,  broke  off  the  conference  in  anger  and  returned  to  Samos. 

Tissaphernes  forthwith  set  out  for  Caunos,  and  made  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  which  he  engaged  to  con- 
tinue the  pay  to  the  fleet ;  for  he  feared  that  if  he  withheld  it 
they  might  be  beaten  by  the  Athenians,  or  their  crews  might 
desert,  and  in  either  case  the  Athenians  would  get  the  upper 
hand  without  his  aid ;  or  they  might  begin  to  plunder  the 
country.  He  also  prepared  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician  fleet 
he  had  promised. 

Early  in  the  next  spring  (Ol.  92,  2.)  a  Spartan  named  Der- 
cyllidas  came  with  a  small  force  by  land  from  Miletus  to  the 
Hellespont:  Abydos  revolted  at  once,  and  two  days  after 
its  example  was  followed  by  Lampsacus ;  but  Strombichides 
came  from  Chios  with  twenty-four  ships,  landed,  defeated  the 
Lampsacenes,  and  took  and  plundered  the  town.  Having  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Abydos,  he  crossed  over,  and  put 
Sestos  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  Chians  were  at  this  time 
stronger  than  they  had  been  of  late.  In  an  attack  on  the  Athe- 
nian w  orks  in  the  last  year,  Pedaritus  had  fallen ;  but  Leon, 
an  enterprising  ofiicer,  who  commanded  twelve  triremes  at 
Miletus,  sailed  to  Chios;  twenty- four  Chian  ships  joined  him, 
and  their  combined  fleet  engaged  the  Athenian  fleet  of  thirty- 
two  ships.  Night  separated  the  combatants,  and  the  Chians 
and  their  allies  returned  to  port  without  having  had  the  worst 
in  the  engagement. 

The  Athenian  democracy  was  now  dissolved.  When  Pei- 
sander  and  his  colleagues  came  to  Samos  they  found  their 
party  strong  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  Samians  themselves 
were  now  desirous  of  oligarchy,  and  readily  hearkened  to  the 
arguments  of  Peisander,  and  all  things  looked  so  favourable 
that  they  thoughtthey  might  venture  to  effect  the  desired  change 
without  Alcibiades.  As  the  advantages  were  to  be  all  their 
own,  they  agreed  to  contribute  largely  from  their  private  funds 
for  all  the  necessary  expenses.  It  was  decided  that  Peisander 
and  five  of  his  colleagues  should  proceed  to  Athens,  taking 
care  to  establish  oligarchies  in  such  places  as  they  came  to : 
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the  other  five  were  sent  in  different  quarters  with  the  same  de- 
sign. One  of  these,  Diotrephes,  came  to  the  isle  of  Thasos, 
on  his  way  to  Thrace,  and  dissolved  the  democracy  there. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  Thasians  rebuilt  their  town-wall ;  such 
of  their  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had  banished,  and  who  were 
with  the  Lacedsenionians,  returned  ;  ships  were  procured,  and 
the  isle  then  revolted !  The  same  occurred  in  several  other 
places ;  for  the  oligarchic  party  everywhere  naturally  looked 
up  to  Lacedaamon,  and  they  were  dubious  of  the  turn  things 
might  take  at  Athens. 

Peisander  when  he  was  leaving  Athens  the  preceding  year 
had  charged  the  oligarchic  clubs  or  societies  {^vvM^oaiuL)^, 
which  had  long  existed  in  the  city,  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy.  They  had  been 
by  no  means  inactive,  and  had  even  assassinated  a  leading 
demagogue  named  Androcles  and  some  others,  from  whom  they 
apprehended  opposition.  By  dint  of  terror — for  no  one  knew 
their  numbers,  or  who  were  of  them — they  had  gained  absolute 
authority  over  the  senate  and  the  assembly ;  the  orators  were 
all  of  their  party  ;  everything  that  was  to  be  spoken  was  pre- 
viously arranged  among  them  ;  if  any  one  rose  to  oppose,  he 
was  sure  before  long  to  die  a  sudden  death. 

When  Peisander  arrived  an  assembly  was  held,  and  ten  per- 
sons were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  constitution  against  a  certain 
day.  On  that  day  the  assembly  was  held  at  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  at  Colonos,  about  ten  stadia  from  the  city.  The  Ten 
simply  proposed  that  any  Athenian  might  be  free  to  bring 
forward  what  measures  he  pleased.  This  being  agreed  to,  and 
fearthus  removed,  Peisander  urged  that  the  magistracies  should 
be  new-modelled,  and  pay  be  no  longer  given  to  any  but  those 
who  were  engaged  on  military  service ;  that  five  presidents 

*  The  members  of  these  clubs  were  bound  to  stand  by  and  support  each 
other  in  all  contests  for  office  in  the  state  and  in  trials  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
Like  all  societies  of  the  kind,  they  were,  as  we  see,  little  scrupulous  about 
the  means  they  employed.  There  were  similar  aristocratic  clubs  at  Rome 
(Dion.  Hal.  iv.  30 ;  xi.  3.  Livy,  ix.  26.),  and  also  democratic  ones  (sodaH- 
tafcs,  Hist,  of  Rome,  pp.  395,  443.).     Carthage  also  had  political  clubs. 
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(irpueCpot)  should  be  appointed,  who  then  should  select  one 
hundred  persons,  each  of  whom  should  choose  three,  and  that 
these  four  hundred  should  form  a  council,  with  unlimited 
powers ;  that  the  Four  Hundred,  and  they  alone,  might  con- 
vene the  assembly  whenever  they  pleased,  which  assembly  was 
to  contain  only  five  thousand  persons,  men  of  property  and  of 
bodily  vigour. 

Though  Peisander  was  thus  put  forward,  he  was  in  reality 
but  an  instrument.  The  person  who  had  planned  and  arranged 
the  whole  was  Antiphon,  a  man  according  to  Thucydides  equal 
to  any  of  his  time  in  ability*;  but  his  eminent  qualities  had 
made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  ignorant  Demos  and  its 
selfish  leaders,  and  he  never  entered  on  public  affairs,  but  only 
aided  with  his  advice  those  engaged  in  public  or  private  suits. 
Another  active  agent  was  Theramenes,  son  of  Hagnon,  also  a 
man  of  ability  and  eloquence  f.  Fear  and  hatred  of  Alcibiades 
had  now  induced  Phrynichus  to  join  the  cause  of  oligarchy 
as  a  means  of  preventing  his  restoration.  These  and  other 
able  men  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Athenian  people  to  resign 
the  liberty  which  they  had  now  enjoyed  for  a  century,  more 
than  half  of  which  time  they  had  exercised  sovereignty  over  so 
many  states.  In  any  other  part  of  Greece  this  revolution  would 
probably  have  been  attended  with  massacre  and  bloodslied ; 
it  is  to  the  honour  of  Athens  that  streams  of  the  blood  of  citi- 
zens shed  in  civil  conflict  never  ran  down  her  streets. 

The  next  step  was  to  dismiss  the  council  of  Five  Hundred. 
As  all  the  Athenians  were  now  daily  under  arms  on  account 
of  the  enemy  in  Deceleia,  on  a  certain  day  those  who  were  not 
of  the  party  were  allowed  to  go  about  their  affairs  as  usual: 
the  rest  were  directed  to  remain  under  arms,  but  not  to  stir 
unless  they  saw  some  opposition  attempted.  There  vras  also  in 
arms  a  body  of  hoplites  whom  Peisander  had  brought  from 
the  islands.  The  Four  Hundred  then,  each  bearing  a  con- 
cealed dagger,  and  followed  by  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 

*  He  is  styled  by  VVachsmuth  the  Sieyes  of  Athens. 
f  Theramenes  was  nicknamed  Buskin  (KoOopros),  from  his  readiness  to 
change  sides,  as  the  dramatic  buskin  was  made  to  fit  either  foot. 
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twenty  young  men,  whose  arms  were  always  at  their  service, 
entered  the  senate-house*.  They  offered  the  Five  Hundred 
the  salary  due  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  depart  to  their  own 
houses.  The  latter  quietly  took  the  money  and  obeyed.  The 
Four  Hundred  then  elected  Prytanes  (presidents),  and  made 
the  usual  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  They  ruled  of 
course  with  rigour,  putting  a  few  persons  to  death,  banishing 
some,  and  confining  others ;  but,  on  account  of  Alcibiades, 
they  would  not  recall  the  exiles,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases. 

The  new  government,  naturally  anxious  for  amity  with 
Lacedaemon,  sent  deputies  to  Agis ;  but  this  prince,  thinking 
that  perhaps  he  might  turn  the  state  of  affairs  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, and  by  a  sudden  assault  take  the  city,  summoned 
troops  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  led  his  army  to  the  very  walls 
of  Athens.  No  tumult  however  broke  out,  and  the  horse  and 
light  troops  defeated  a  part  of  his  forces.  He  then  retired  to 
Deceleia,  and  finding  the  government  stronger  than  he  had 
expected,  agreed  to  an  embassy  being  sent  to  Sparta. 

A  more  important  object  was  to  gain  over  the  army  at  Samos. 
Ten  deputies  were  sent  thither,  instructed  to  say  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  oligarchy  was  for  the  general  interest,  that 
the  direction  of  affairs  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  and  not  merely  those  of  the  Four  Hundred ;  and 
to  remind  them  that,  owing  to  war  and  other  circumstances, 
it  had  never  occurred  that  five  thousand  citizens  had  assembled 
to  deliberate,  be  the  affair  of  ever  such  importance. 

But  affairs  had  taken  an  adverse  turn  in  Samos.  The  de- 
mocratic Samians  whom  Peisander  had  gained  to  the  cause  of 
oligarchy  were  three  hundred  in  number,  and  bound  together 
by  oath  to  overthrow  the  democracy.  They  now  in  concert 
with  Charminus  and  some  of  the  oligarchic  Athenians,  killed 
the  ex-demagogue  Hyperbolus,  and  were  preparing  to  attack 
the  popular  party,  who  getting  information,  applied  for  pro- 
tection to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  and  also  to  Thrasybulus,  a 
trierarch,  and  Thrasyllus,  a  hoplite, — all  adverse  to  oligarchy. 
These  last  addressed  themselves  to  the  soldiers,  particularly 
*  Just' as  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament 
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tlie  Paralians,  or  crew  of  the  Paralian  trireme,  who  were  tho- 
rough foes  to  oligarchy :  and  when  the  three  hundred  assailed 
the  people,  the  Athenians  aided,  and  they  were  defeated  with 
tlie  loss  of  thirty  of  their  number:  three  were  banished,  and 
the  rest  quietly  submitted  to  democracy.  Ignorant  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  at  Athens,  the  army  at  Samos 
sent  home  the  Paralian  and  one  Chaereas  on  board  of  it  with 
word  of  what  had  occurred.  The  Four  Hundred  cast  two  or 
three  of  the  Paralians  into  prison,  and  moving  the  rest  into 
another  ship,  sent  them  to  keep  guard  at  Eubcea.  But  Chaereas 
making  his  escape  came  to  Samos,  and  gave  the  army  a  false 
account  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  of  their 
intention  of  seizing  and  putting  to  death  the  relatives  of  such 
of  the  soldiers  as  did  not  declare  for  them.  The  soldiers,  moved 
by  these  calumnies,  were  going  in  their  rage  to  fall  at  once  on 
the  friends  of  oligarchy ;  but  the  moderate  party  restrained 
them,  and  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  made  the  whole  army 
tjike  a  solemn  oath,  in  which  the  Samians  also  joined,  to  sup- 
port the  democracy,  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  and  to  make  no  terms  with  the  Four  Hundred.  An 
assembly  was  held,  the  generals  and  trierarchs  who  were  sus- 
pected were  deposed,  and  new  ones  appointed,  among  whom 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  held  prominent  places. 

Having  thus,  as  it  were,  cast  off  allegiance,  the  soldiers  be- 
gan to  consider  their  situation.  They  reflected  that  they  were 
the  strength  of  the  state ;  that  as  they  had  the  fleet,  they  could 
oblige  the  allies  to  pay  the  subsidies  to  them  ;  that  if  so  minded 
they  could  even  blockade  the  Piraeeus ;  that  they  could  have 
Samos  for  a  home ;  that  Alcibiades,  if  assured  of  safety,  and 
his  recall,  would  gladly  procure  them  the  alliance  of  the  King; 
that  at  the  worst,  with  such  a  fleet,  they  would  soon  find  cities 
and  lands  somewhere  or  other. 

The  army  next  voted  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  Thrasy- 
bulus himself  went  and  brought  him  to  Samos,  An  assembly 
was  convened,  and  Alcibiades  vaunted  to  it  his  influence  with 
the  satrap,  who,  he  said,  had  declared  to  him  that  he  would 
aid  the  Athenians  though  he  were  to  sell  his  bed  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  and  would  make  the  Phoenician  fleet  join  them,  pro- 
vided he  could  place  reliance  on  them,  which  he  could  only  do 
through  Alcibiades.  The  multitude,  full  of  joy  and  hope,  ap- 
pointed him  general  on  the  spot,  and  insisted  on  sailing  away 
at  once  to  the  Piraeeus  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  Four 
Hundred ;  but  Alcibiades  restrained  them  from  this  rash  pro- 
ject. He  then  returned  to  Tissaphernes,  to  show  him  the 
power  he  now  possessed,  for  his  object  was  to  awe  the  satrap 
with  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  with  the  satrap,  for  his 
own  advantage. 

The  Peloponnesians,  owing  to  the  venality  and  want  of  vi- 
gour of  Astyochus,  disunion  among  themselves,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  satrap,  had  not  derived  the  slightest  advantage  from 
the  dissensions  of  the  Athenians.  A  new  admiral,  Mindarus, 
now  came  out  to  replace  the  inefficient  Astyochus. 

The  embassy  from  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta  had  been 
sent  by  sea  in  a  trireme  manned  by  the  Paralians ;  but  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Laconia,  they  carried  the  ship  to  Argos,  and 
delivered  the  deputies  prisoners  to  the  Argives.  As  there  was 
nothing  the  Argives  more  dreaded  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
democracy  at  Athens,  they  readily  joined  the  party  which  sup- 
ported it,  and  they  sent  deputies  to  Samos  with  the  Paralians 
who  were  sailing  thither.  They  arrived  about  the  same  time 
with  the  deputation  from  the  Four  Hundred,  which  had  stopped 
at  Delos :  Alcibiades  was  also  returned.  An  assembly  was  held; 
the  soldiers  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  listen  to  a  defence 
of  the  Four  Hundred  against  the  false  charges  of  Glifereas ; 
they  were  eager  to  sail  at  once  for  the  Piraeeus,  an  act  which 
would  have  made  the  Peloponnesians  absolute  masters  of  Ionia 
and  the  Hellespont.  But  Alcibiades,  who  alone  had  the  power, 
again  restrained  them,  thus  rendering  a  most  essential  service 
to  his  country.  To  the  deputies  he  replied  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  assembly  of  Five  Thousand,  but  that  the  council 
of  Four  Hundred  must  be  dissolved,  and  the  Five  Hundred 
restored.  He  recommended  ceconomy  at  home,  that  the  sol- 
diers might  have  sufficient  supplies ;  and  he  advised  to  resist 
the  common  enemy  with  vigour.  He  thanked  the  Argives,  and 
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prayed  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness   to  aid  if  re- 
quired, 

Thedeputies  returned  to  Athens;  and  Aleibiades  set  sail  with 
thirteen  ships  for  Aspendos,  at  which  place  the  Phoenician  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  ships  was  lying,  and  whither 
Tissaphernes  had  gone,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Spartans. 
He  promised  the  troops  that  by  his  influence  with  the  satrap  he 
would  manage  so,  that  if  this  fleet  did  not  join  them,  it  should 
not  join  the  Peloponnesians  ;  for  he  knew  right  well  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Tissaphernes  to  send  It  to  the  aid  of  either. 

When  the  deputies  arrived  at  Athens,  they  found  the  leaders 
of  their  party  no  longer  at  unity  among  themselves.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  Theramenes  and  Aristocrates,  whose  only  object 
had  been  private  power,  now  began  to  think  a  democracy 
more  for  their  advantage  *  ;  while  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  Pei- 
sander  and  others  remained  firm  to  their  principles.  These 
last,  seeing  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  sent  Antiphon,  Phry- 
nichus, and  ten  others  to  Sparta,  to  try  to  eftect  an  alliance  ; 
and  they  urged  on  the  works  which  they  had  already  com- 
menced at  the  Eetioneia,  as  one  of  the  points  at  the  mouth  of 
the  port  of  Piraeeus  was  named,  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance. This  place  they  made  the  general  magazine  of  corn, 
whither  all  that  was  in  the  city  was  transported,  and  where  all 
that  arrived  was  landed. 

Theramenes  and  his  party  maintained  that  this  fort  was 
designed,  not  against  the  army  at  Samos,  but  for  the  reception 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  asserted  that  a  fleet  of  forty-two  ships  which 
was  preparing  to  sail  from  Laconia  to  Euboea,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  island,  was  in  reality  destined  for  the 
Eetioneia.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Thucydides  that  they  were  not 
far  wrong,  for  that  such  was  the  horror  of  democracy  felt  by 
Peisander  and  his  friends,  that  they  would  rather  see  the  city, 
without  walls  or  ships,  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  than  the 
supreme  power  again  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Matters  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis  between  the  two  par- 
ties.    As  Phrynichus  was  coming  one  day  from  the  senate - 
*  Lysias  against  Eratosthenes,  126,  10. 
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house,  at  the  very  time  that  the  market  was  full  of  people,  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  an  uncertain  hand*.  The  mur- 
derer escaped ;  an  Argive,  his  accomplice,  was  taken>  and  put 
to  the  torture,  but  no  definite  information  could  be  drawn  from 
him.  Theramenes  and  his  friends  grew  bolder,  and  as  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  fleet,  after  having  ravaged  ^^gina,  was  lying  at 
Epidaurus,  he  declared  that  its  object  was  apparent,  and  that 
it  was  now  full  time  to  act.  Immediately  the  hoplites  who  were 
fortifying  the  Eetioneia,  one  of  whose  oflnicers  Aristocrates  was, 
seized  and  confined  Alexicles  their  commander.  The  Four 
Hundred,  when  they  heard  of  it,  menaced  Theramenes  and  his 
friends.  Theramenes  defended  himself,  and  offered  to  go  and 
release  Alexicles ;  and  he  and  one  of  his  party  set  out  for  the 
Piraeeus,  while  Aristarchus,  of  the  other  party,  and  the  younger 
Horsemen,  went  the  same  way.  All  was  confusion  ;  those  in 
the  city  thought  the  Piraeeus  was  taken,  and  Alexicles  slain  ; 
those  at  the  Piraeeus,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  was 
coming  down  against  them. 

Theramenes,  who  bore  the  office  of  general,  affected  great 
indignation  when  he  came  to  the  Piraeeus :  the  hoplites  how- 
ever still  continued  demolishing  the  fort.  They  asked  him  if  he 
thought  it  was  meant  for  any  good  purpose,  and  if  it  were  not 
better  to  destroy  it.  He  replied,  that  if  they  were  pleased  he 
was  pleased  ;  and  they  went  on  with  their  work,  in  which  se- 
veral others  now  joined.  The  cry  was,  "  Let  him  who  will  have 
the  Five  Thousand,  and  not  the  Four  Hundred,  to  rule,  come 
to  the  work  ! "  They  cautiously  said  the  Five  Thousand,  and  not 
the  Demos,  as  this  might  now  be  construed  into  treason.  Next 
day,  when  the  fort  was  demolished,  they  released  Alexicles, 
and  going  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Munychia,  held  an 
assembly  under  arms.  They  thence  marched  to  the  city  and 
posted  themselves  at  the  Anaceionf .     Here  they  were  waited 

*  Thucydides  says  (viii.  92.)  that  the  assassin  was  one  of  the  JJepiTroXot. 
These  were  the  young  Athenians  who  were  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  nineteen  years,  and  were  employed  doing  garrison- duty  in  the  frontier- 
fortresses. 

t  The  temple  of  the  "Aj/a/ces  or  Kings,  the  Athenian  name  of  the  Dios- 
curi.    It  was  close  to  the  Acropolis. 
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ou  by  deputies  from  the  Four  Hundred,  who  accosted  them  in- 
dividually, and  besought  them  not  to  endanger  the  state  by 
civil  disunion,  assuring  them  that  the  Five  Thousand  should 
he  declared,  who  would  then  have  the  power  of  electing  the 
Four  Hundred  from  among  themselves  in  any  manner  they 
pleased.  This  pacified  them  greatly,  and  a  day  was  appointed 
for  an  assembly  at  the  Dionysion  *  to  arrange  everything. 

The  appointed  day  was  arrived,  the  people  were  repairing 
to  the  Dionysion,  when  word  came  that  the  enemy  was  sailing 
along  Salamis.  All  hurried  down  to  the  Piraeeus :  some 
launched  triremes,  others  got  on  board,  others  manned  the 
walls  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  Peloponnesians 
however  sailed  on,  doubled  Sunion,  and  steered  for  Oropus, 
where  they  landed.  Fearing  for  Euboea,  which  was  now  every- 
thing to  them,  the  Athenians  manned  what  triremes  they  had 
and  sent  them  oif.  These,  when  joined  by  those  stationed  at 
F^uboea,  amounted  to  thirty-six,  while  the  hostile  fleet  counted 
forty-two.  The  Athenians  took  their  station  at  Eretria,  sixty 
stadia  from  Oropus.  The  Spartan  conmander,  when  his  crew 
had  dined,  crossed  the  channel  at  a  given  signal  from  hisfriends 
in  Eretria.  The  Athenians  were  dispersed  in  search  of  provi- 
sions, for  the  Eretrians  had  taken  care  there  should  be  none  in 
the  market ;  they  got  on  board  however  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  engaged  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  speedily  routed  and 
driven  ashore,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  ships.  Soon  after- 
wards the  wliole  island,  except  Oreiis,  revolted. 

Even  the  intelligence  of  the  calamity  in  Sicily  had  not 
caused  such  general  dismay  in  Athens  as  this  defeat ;  and  had 
the  Peloponnesians  sailed  at  once  for  the  Pirgeeus,  they  might 
have  taken  it ;  the  fleet  must  then  have  returned  from  Samos, 
and  the  whole  Athenian  empire  have  been  lost.  But  on  this 
as  on  other  occasions,  observes  Thucydides,  the  slow  and  timid 
character  of  the  Spartan  policy  was  of  advantage  to  the  Athe- 
nians. The  case  had  been  far  different  when  they  had  to  do 
with  a  people  like  themselves  in  the  Syracusans, 

Twenty  triremes,  however,  were  manned  ;  an  assembly  was 
*  The  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  the  city. 

n2 
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summoned  to  the  Pnyx,  the  old  democratic  place  of  assem- 
blage ;  the  Four  Hundred  were  deposed,  having  held  their  office 
only  four  months  ;  power  was  transferred  to  the  Five  Thousand, 
of  whom  every  one  who  bore  arms  (oVXa)  might  be  a  member ; 
no  person  in  office  was  to  have  any  pay  or  salary  *.  Several 
other  assemblies  w^ere  held,  and  various  measures  passed,  and 
Alcibiades  and  other  exiles  were  recalled.  Thucydides  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mixture  of  oligarchy  and  democracy 
now  established  was  the  best  condition  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution that  he  had  ever  seen :  it  had  soon  however — probably 
the  very  next  year — to  give  way  to  the  old  ochlocracy. 

Peisander,  Alexicles,  and  the  more  violent  oligarchs  fled  to 
Deceleia.  Aristarchus  took  advantage  of  his  office  of  general 
to  deceive  the  garrison  of  GEnoe,  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of 
Bceotia,  and  made  them  surrender  it  to  the  Boeotians.  Anti- 
phon  and  Archeptolemus  were  prosecuted  before  the  people 
by  their  late  colleague  Theramenes,  and  put  to  death  f. 
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The  Peloponnesians  on  the  coast  of  Asia  were  now  completely 
wearied  out  with  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphernes,  and  Mindarus 

*  As  the  pay  of  the  Ecclesiasts  and  Heliasts  was  evidently  included,  this 
was  intended  to  obviate  the  pernicious  measures  of  Pericles.  See  above, 
p.  159. 

f  Lysias  against  Eratosthenes,  126,  15. 

X  Thuc.  viii.  99,  to  the  end.  Xenophon,  Hellen.i.  ii.  1-3.  Diodor.  xiii. 
38-42,  45-53,  64-79,  97-107.     Plut.  Alcibiades  and  Lysander. 
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resolved  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Pharnabazus,  and  sail  for 
the  Hellespont :  he  had  already  sent  sixteen  of  his  ships  thither, 
and  he  now  secretly  put  to  sea  with  seventy-three,  and  got  as 
far  as  Chios.  Thrasyllus,  who  commanded  at  Samos,  when 
he  heard  of  his  departure,  hastened  after  him  with  fifty-five 
ships.  He  took  his  station  at  Lesbos,  where  the  town  of  Eres- 
sos  had  revolted  ;  and  he  was  there  joined  by  Thrasybulus. 
The  whole  Athenian  force  was  now  sixty-seven  triremes,  and 
the  siege  of  Eressos  was  pressed  with  vigour.  Mindarus, 
anxious  to  avoid  the  Athenian  fleet,  hastily  left  Chios;  and 
keeping  close  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  sailing  by  night  when 
opposite  Lesbos,  he  reached  toward  midnight  the  points  of 
Ilhceteion  and  Sigeion  (Sigeum),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. Fire-signals  gave  notice  to  the  Athenian  fleet  of 
eighteen  ships,  at  Sestos,  of  the  arrival  of  an  enemy.  They  set 
sail  immediately  along  the  Chersonese  to  get  into  the  open  sea  ; 
they  eluded  the  ships  lying  at  Abydos,  but  in  the  morning  they 
were  chased  by  those  of  Mindarus,  and  four  of  them  taken. 
The  ships  at  Abydos  then  joined  Mindarus,  and  his  whole  fleet 
now  counted  eighty-six  ships. 

When  the  Athenians  heard  that  Mindarus  had  escaped  them, 
they  gave  over  the  siege  of  Eressos  and  sailed  for  the  Helles- 
pont. With  a  fleet  of  seventy-eight  ships  they  moved  in  a 
single  line  along  the  Chersonese  toward  Sestos  ;  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  drew  up  their  eighty-six  ships  on  the  opposite  coast 
from  Abydos  to  Dardanos,  the  Syracusans  on  the  right,  Min- 
darus with  the  best  sailing  ships  on  the  left.  They  then  tried 
with  their  left  to  get  beyond  the  Athenian  right,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  drive  their  centre  ashore  ;  but  the  Athenians  frustrated 
them  by  superior  rowing.  The  Athenian  left  had  now  gone 
beyond  the  point  named  Cynos-sema(Kv>'os  <r^/ia)or  the  Dog's 
monument,  and  was  not  within  view  of  the  centre,  which  was 
weak  and  scattered.  The  Peloponnesians  therefore  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  it  ashore ;  for  the  left  was  out  of  sight,  and 
moreover  engaged  with  the  Syracusans,  and  the  right  was  now 
held  in  check  by  Mindarus.  At  length  the  right  bore  down 
and  put  the  Peloponnesians  to  flight,  and  the  Syracusans  then 
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also  fled.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  strait  the  Athenians 
took  but  twenty-one  sliips,  and  they  had  lost  fifteen  of  their 
own.  Their  victory  was  however  decisive,  and  it  restored  their 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  made  them  cease  to  regard  the 
Dorians  as  worthy  rivals  on  the  sea.  A  trireme  was  sent  home 
with  the  joyful  nevi  s,  which  greatly  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  depressed  by  the  loss  of  Eubcea. 

Alcibiades  returned  to  Samos,  and  assured  the  Athenians 
that  Tissaphernes  was  more  their  friend  than  ever.  But  this 
feeble  and  treacherous  satrap,  who  was  now  grown  uneasy  at 
the  departure  of  Mindarus,  hastened  to  the  Hellespont  to  hold 
a  conference  with  him.  We  are  not  however  informed  of  the 
further  proceedings  of  the  satrap,  for  owing  to  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  Thucydides'  history^  at  this  point  the  series  of  events 
is  left  in  uncertainty  *. 

One  day  at  dawn,  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cynos-sema, 
a  squadron  of  fourteen  ships  coming  from  Rhodes  was  dis- 
cerned by  the  Athenian  sentinel  as  it  was  entering  the  Helles- 
pont. Twenty  triremes  instantly  came  out  of  Sestos  to  engage 
it.  The  Peloponnesians  fled  to  land  at  the  Rhoeteion,  whither 
the  Athenians  pursued  them  ;  but  having  assailed  them  to  no 
purpose,  they  retired  and  joined  the  rest  of  their  fleet.  Min- 
darus, who  was  at  liion  sacrificing  to  Athena,  seeing  what  had 
occurred,  came  dow^n  to  the  sea  and  got  out  his  fleet  to  go  and 
bring  them  off".  The  Athenian  fleet  also  came  out ;  and  they 
fought  off'  Abydos  from  morn  till  eve  without  any  advantage 
on  either  side.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Alcibiades  arrived 
with  a  squadron  of  eighteen  triremes  ;  and  the  Peloponnesians 
then  fled  to  Abydos.  Pharnabazus  came  down  and  even  rode 
into  the  sea  to  their  aid,  and  the  Athenians  retired,  carrying 
with  them  thirty  empty  ships  which  they  had  taken.  Leaving 
then  forty  ships  at   Sestos,  the  commanders  went  to  collect 

*  See  Thirlwall,  iv.  81.  We  are  left  for  the  events  of  the  next  forty-eight 
years  to  the  far  inferior  guidance  of  Xenophon.  This  writer,  though  an 
Athenian,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  tells  the  truth, 
we  believe,  but  not  always  the  whole  truth.  Our  other  guide,  Diodorus, 
drew  his  materials  from  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  and  Theopompus. 
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money  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  Thrasj  Uus  was  sent  home 
to  ask  tlie  people  for  men  and  ships, 

When  Tissaphernes  came  shortly  after  to  the  Hellespont, 
Alcibiades  waited  on  him  with  a  present,  according  to  Eastern 
usage ;  but  the  faithless  satrap  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner 
to  Sardes,  alleging  that  the  King  had  ordered  him  to  make 
war  on  the  Athenians.  He  escaped  however  in  about  a  month 
to  Clazomenae,  whence  he  sailed  with  six  ships,  and  joined  the 
fleet  which  had  retired  from  Scstos  to  Cardia  on  account  of 
the  superior  force  of  Mindarus  (01.  92,  3.).  Hearing  there 
that  Mindarus  had  moved  to  Cyzicus,  he  went  over-land  to 
Sestos,  directing  the  fleet  to  sail  thither.  At  Sestos  it  was 
joined  by  forty  triremes  which  had  been  collecting  money,  and 
the  whole  fleet  now  amounted  to  eighty-six  ships.  At  Pro- 
conn  esus  they  heard  that  Pharnabazus  and  his  troops  were 
with  Mindarus  at  Cyzicus.  Alcibiades,  having  denounced  ca- 
pital punishment  to  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  pass  over 
with  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  summoned  an  assembly  and 
told  the  men  to  be  prepared  for  every  kind  of  combat,  as  with- 
out a  victory  they  could  not  hold  out  against  those  who  were 
subsidised  by  the  King.  They  then  made  for  Cyzicus.  It 
was  raining  hard,  but  it  cleared  up  as  they  were  coming  near 
it,  and  they  found  Mindarus'  sixty  triremes  out  exercising  at 
a  distance  from  the  port.  The  Peloponnesians  when  they  saw 
them  made  for  the  land,  and  there  defended  themselves.  Al- 
cibiades moved  off'  with  twenty  ships  and  effected  a  landing. 
Mindarus  seeing  this  landed  also  with  some  troops,  and  ad- 
vanced against  him.  The  Spartan  fell ;  his  men  fled  ;  and  the 
Athenians  dragged  in  triumph  to  Proconnesus  all  the  ships 
but  those  of  the  Syracusans,  which  were  burnt  by  their  crews. 
Cyzicus  surrendered  the  next  day  ;  Alcibiades,  having  levied 
contributions  there,  sailed,  and  did  the  same  at  Perinthus  and 
Selymbria,  on  the  Thracian  side  ;  thence  proceeding  to  Chry- 
sopolis,  on  the  Bosporus,  he  fortified  it,  and  established  a  cus- 
tom-house, to  levy  a  toll  of  a  tenth  on  all  vessels  coming  from 
the  Euxine. 

The  generous  Pharnabazus  endeavoured  to  console  his  al- 
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lies ;  he  gave  the  men  clothes  and  two  months'  provisions  ;  he 
also  supplied  them  with  money  and  with  timber  to  build  a  new 
fleet  at  Antandros.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  Syracu- 
sans  found  time  to  aid  the  Antandrians  to  raise  their  walls,  for 
which  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Syracusans. 
But  meantime  the  capricious  Demos  at  home  had  passed  a  de- 
cree of  exile  on  the  generals.  Hermocrates  called  the  soldiers 
together,  told  them  what  had  been  done,  and  desired  them  to  ap- 
point temporary  commanders  in  place  of  himself  and  colleagues. 
The  assembly  were  loud  in  their  indignation,  and  would  not 
permit  them  to  resign.  They  therefore  held  the  command  till 
their  successors  should  come  out ;  and  most  of  the  captains 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  obtain  their  recall  on  their  return 
to  Syracuse.  Hermocrates  retired  to  Pharnabazus,  who  volun- 
tarily gave  him  money,  with  which  he  procured  ships  and  men 
to  effect  his  return  to  his  country*. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  heard  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Mindarusf,  sent  without  delay  proposals  of  peace  to 
Athens ;  but  the  people,  who  had  regained  their  full  sovereignty, 
rejected  them  at  the  instance  of  one  Cleophon,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  who  was  now  the  leading  demagogue]:.  While  Thra- 
syllus  was  at  Athens,  king  Agis  led  his  troops,  as  before,  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but  he  retired  when  he  saw  the  Athe- 
nians come  out  and  place  themselves  in  battle  array  at  the 
Lyceion  (Lyceum).  The  people  readily  granted  to  Thrasyl- 
lus  one  thousand  hoplites,one  hundred  horse,  and  fifty  triremes. 

*  Hermocrates  lost  his  life  two  years  afterwards  (01.  93,  1.)  in  a  noctur- 
nal attempt  on  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Diod.  xiii.  75.  His  son-in-law  Dio- 
nysius  became  the  celebrated  tyrant  of  that  city  (01.  93,  3.). 

f  The  Athenians  intercepted  the  despatch  of  Mindarus'  vice-admiral 
H  ippocrates.  It  was  as  follows  :  "Eppei  rd  Ka\d'  Miv^apos  oLTreGcova'  irei- 
VMVri  Twvdpes'  dTropiofies  ri  xp^  dpdv  "Our  good  luck  is  gone  :  Minda- 
rus is  dead :  the  men  are  starving :  we  know  not  what  to  do."  Xen.  Hell, 
i.  1,  23. 

J  Philochorus  ap.  Sch.  Eur.  Orest.  371,  772.  Diodor.  xiii.  52,  53.  It 
would  appear  from  Aristophanes  (Frogs,  679,  1580),  that  Cleophon,  who 
was  a  lyre-maker  by  trade,  was  only  a  half-blood  Athenian,  his  mother  being 
a  Thracian. 
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Agis,  seeing  that  abundance  of  corn  came  to  Athens  by  sea 
from  the  Euxine,  and  deeming  it  vain  to  hope  to  effect  any- 
thing if  that  were  not  prevented,  resolved  to  send  as  many 
ships  as  he  could  to  Byzantion,  under  a  Spartan  named  Cle- 
archus,  who  had  proxeny  there.  He  could  collect  but  fifteen  ; 
and  with  the  loss  of  three  of  them,  Clearchus  reached  that 
town,  and  became  its  hannost*. 

Early  in  the  next  year  (01.  92,  4.)  Thrasyllus  sailed  for 
Samos.  He  had  armed  five  thousand  of  his  sailors  as  peltasts, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  make  descents  on  various  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Asia.  Being  defeated  in  an  attempt  on  Ephesus, 
he  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  and  joined  the  other  fleet  at  Ses- 
tos,  whence  they  crossed  over  to  Lampsacus.  Here,  as  Alci- 
biades  was  preparing  to  form  the  two  bodies  of  troops  into 
one,  the  victors  at  Cyzicus  refused  to  unite  with  the  vanquished 
at  Ephesus ;  but  the  latter  afterwards  behaved  so  well  against 
Pharnabazus  when  he  came  to  the  relief  of  Abydos,  that  all 
opposition  ceased.  During  the  winter  several  expeditions 
were  made  into  the  King's  country. 

In  the  spring  (01.  93,  1.)  the  whole  fleet  made  sail  for  the 
Bosporus,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzan- 
tion, and  thus  get  the  complete  command  of  the  navigation 
of  the  strait.  A  landing  was  effected  near  Chalcedon,  and  as 
the  inhabitants  had  committed  most  of  their  property  to  the 
care  of  the  Bithynians,  Alcibiades,  taking  with  him  a  part  of 
the  forces,  went  against  that  people,  and  made  them  give  it 
up.  On  his  return,  Chalcedon  was  shut  in  by  a  wall  of  tim- 
ber running  from  sea  to  sea.  Hippocrates,  the  Lacedaemonian 
hannost,  led  out  his  troops  and  engaged  Thrasyllus  between 
the  wall  and  the  town,  while  Pharnabazus  appeared  with  his 
cavalry  without  the  wall.  Alcibiades  having  forced  the  satrap 
to  retire,  came  to  the  aid  of  Thrasyllus ;  and  Hippocrates  was 
slain,  and  his  men  driven  into  the  town.      Alcibiades  then 

*  Harmost  (apfioffTiji),  or  regulator,  was  the  title  of  the  Spartan  mili- 
tary commandants  in  the  allied  towns.  Clearchus  was  afterwards  the  prin- 
cipal commander  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
younger. 

n5 
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went  to  the  Chersonese  to  collect  money ;  and  his  colleagues 
during  his  absence  came  to  an  arrangement  with  Pharnaba- 
zus,  who  agreed  to  give  twenty  talents  to  the  Athenians,  and 
to  convey  their  ambassadors  to  Susa,  till  whose  return  they 
were  to  exercise  no  hostility  against  the  Chalcedonians,  who 
were  meantime  to  pay  them  tribute  as  before,  and  to  liquidate 
the  arrears.  Alcibiades,  who  had  reduced  Selymbria,  and  was 
now  pressing  Byzantion,  passed  over  to  Chrysopolis  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  satrap,  and  swore  to  this  treaty  :  he  then  returned 
to  the  siege  of  Byzantion. 

Clearchus,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  town  to  the  cona- 
manders  of  the  Boeotian  and  Megarian  troops  which  were 
there,  crossed  over  to  Pharnabazus,  in  order  to  get  money 
from  him.  He  then  proposed  to  collect  all  the  ships  he  could, 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  such  a  diversion  as  would  call  the 
Athenians  from  before  Byzantion.  But  he  knew  not  that  the 
city  was  already  betrayed  ;  for  scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  the 
Thracian  gate  was  opened  one  night,  and  Alcibiades  and  his 
troops  admitted.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  at  resistance,  the 
garrison  had  been  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms*. 

Alcibiades,  having  destroyed  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  and 
restored  the  dominion  of  his  country,  thought  he  might  now 
venture  to  return  to  Athens,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  six 
years.  He  proceeded  to  Saraos,  and  thence  with  twenty  ships 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  collected  one  hundred  talents. 

*  Instances  of  generosity,  and  even  of  justice,  are  so  rare  in  Grecian  his- 
tory, that  we  cannot  omit  the  following.  Anaxileiis,  one  of  those  who  be- 
trayed Byzantion  to  the  Athenians,  was  afterwards  tried  for  it  at  Lacedae- 
m6n.  He  pleaded  that  he  had  saved,  and  not  betrayed,  the  city ;  for  being 
a  Byzantine,  and  seeing  the  women  and  children  starving,  whilst  Clearchus 
reserved  all  the  provisions  for  his  soldiers,  he  had  let  the  enemies  in  out  of 
pity,  and  not  for  money  or  through  enmity  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
defence  was  considered  valid,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Xen.  Hell.  i.  3.  About 
the  same  time,  Dorieus,  a  Ilhodian,  who  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the 
Athenian  interests  had  been  outlawed  both  in  his  own  isle  and  at  Athens, 
having  entered  the  Lacedaemonian  service,  happened  to  be  taken  by  the 
Athenians.  The  people  however  were  so  far  from  putting  him  to  death,  that 
they  gave  him  his  liberty  without  ransom.    Xen.  ut  supra. 
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Thrasybulus  went  at  the  same  time  with  thirty  ships  to  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  reduced  Tiiasos  and  all  the  other  places 
that  had  revolted.  Thrasyllus  sailed  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
to  Athens,  where  Alcibiades,  Thrasybulus  and  Conon  had  been 
chosen  generals  for  the  year.  (Ol.  93,  2.) 

On  his  return  to  Samos,  Alcibiades  sailed  to  Paros,  and 
thence  to  the  Laconian  port  of  Gythion,  to  look  after  the 
thirty  triremes  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  said  to  be 
getting  ready  there.  His  chief  reason  however  for  delay  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  desire  to  learn  how  matters  stood  at 
home ;  when,  therefore,  he  heard  that  he  had  been  chosen 
genenU,  and  his  friends  sent  to  encourage  him,  he  sailed  at 
once  for  the  Piraeeus.  He  happened  to  enter  it  on  the  day  of 
the  Plynteria,  a  festival  during  which  it  was  the  usage  to  cover 
the  statue  of  the  patron-goddess  of  the  city  ;  and  many  deemed 
this  an  ill  omen  for  himself  and  the  state.  All  the  people  had 
crowded  down  to  tlie  port  to  see  Alcibiades.  Opinions  were 
divided  respecting  him.  Some  said  that  he  had  always  been 
an  excellent  citizen,  and  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
country  by  a  conspiracy  of  bad  men ;  that  it  was  not  such  as 
he,  who  were  always  sure  of  pre-eminence  in  the  state,  that 
desired  revolutions,  but  those  who  were  his  enemies,  and  who 
expected,  when  they  had  destroyed  worthy  men,  to  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  people  for  want  of  better.  Others  maintained 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  had  befallen  the 
city,  and  that  he  would  be  the  cause  of  still  more.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  and  did  not 
venture  to  quit  it  till  he  saw  a  number  of  his  relations  and 
friends  among  the  people;  he  then  landed,  and  went  up  to 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  them.  Before  the  senate  and  people 
he  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  impiety.  No  one 
spoke  in  reply,  for  no  one  would  have  been  listened  to  against 
him.  He  was  at  once  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with 
unlimited  power,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  raising  the 
state  to  its  former  eminence.  To  give  Greece  a  public  proof 
of  his  power,  he  proposed  that  the  procession  of  the  Mysteries, 
which^  since  the  occupation  of  Deceleia,  had  been  obliged  to 
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go  from  Athens  to  Eleusis  by  sea,  should  proceed,  as  before, 
along  the  Sacred  Road.  He  led  out  his  troops  to  protect  it, 
and  it  went  and  returned  unmolested. 

Having  obtained  one  hundred  ships,  fifteen  hundred  hop- 
lites,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  he  sailed  again,  three 
months  after  his  return,  to  Samos,  to  carry  on  the  war. 

But  matters  in  Asia  had  meantime  taken  a  turn  unfavour- 
able to  the  interests  of  Alcibiades.  When  the  Athenian  en- 
voys sent  from  Chalcedon  were  setting  out  for  Persia,  they 
met  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  just  returning,  who  said  that  they 
had  obtained  all  they  had  desired,  and  that  king  Darius* 
younger  son  Cyrus  was  coming  down  as  ruler  of  the  whole 
coast.  Cyrus  soon  arrived,  and  the  Athenians  then  demanded 
either  to  be  sent  on,  or  to  be  let  go  home.  The  prince  wished  to 
detain  them;  but  the  upright  satrap  pleaded  his  oath,  and 
obtained  their  dismissal,  though  not  till  after  a  delay  of  no 
less  than  three  years. 

The  Spartans  also  at  this  time  had  transferred  the  Asiatic 
command  from  Cratesippidas,  the  successor  of  Mindarus,  to 
Lysander,  a  man  of  a  difi'erent  stamp  from  the  officers  whom 
they  had  hitherto  sent  out.  On  his  arrival  in  Asia  he  col- 
lected a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  with  which  he  remained  quiet 
at  Ephesus  till  Cyrus  came  to  Sardes,  and  he  then  went  and 
waited  on  him.  He  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Tissa- 
phernes.  The  prince  said,  it  was  his  father's  wish  that  he  should 
aid  the  Lacedaemonians  effectually ;  that  he  had  brought  five 
hundred  talents,  and  if  these  should  not  suffice,  he  would  add 
from  his  own  revenues,  and  even  coin  the  gold  and  silver 
throne  he  sat  on.  Lysander  begged  that  he  would  raise  the 
pay  of  the  sailors  to  a  drachma  a  man,  as  the  Athenian  sailors 
would  then  desert,  and  he  would  in  reality  have  to  spend  less. 
The  prince  pleaded  the  treaty  and  his  father's  commands; 
but  when  after  supper  he  drank  to  Lysander,  and  bade  him 
ask  a  gift,  he  craved  that  he  would  add  an  obole  to  the  sea- 
men's pay.  Cyrus  no  longer  refused :  it  was  raised  from 
three  to  four  oboles ;  the  arrears  were  paid  up,  and  a  month's 
pay  was  issued  in  advance. 
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The  Athenians  endeavoured  in  vain,  throii^^h  Tissaphernes, 
to  influence  Cyrus  in  their  favour;  the  prince  had  probably, 
as  will  appear,  his  own  reasons  for  rejecting  the  satrap's  policy 
of  causing  the  Greeks  mutually  to  weaken  each  other. 

Lysander,  whose  fleet  now  counted  ninety  ships,  remained 
at  Ephesus  ;  and  Alcibiades,  hearing  that  Thrasybulus  was  at 
Phoceea,  sailed  thither,  leaving  strict  orders  with  Antiochus, 
the  master  of  his  ship,  not  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  enemy. 
But  Antiochus,  by  way  of  bravado,  went  with  some  ships  into 
the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  sailed  along  by  those  of  Lysan- 
der, wlio  launched  a  few  and  pursued  them.  Ships  came  to 
their  aid ;  Lysander  launched  his  whole  fleet ;  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  ships  came  into  action  ;  a  general  engagement  ensued 
at  the  point  of  Notion,  and  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  fifteen  ships.  Alcibiades  on  his  return  offered 
battle  in  vain,  for  Lysander,  inferior  in  force,  would  not  come 
out.  The  people  at  Athens,  when  they  heard  of  this  defeat, 
threw  the  whole  blame  on  Alcibiades  (who  surely  was  guilt- 
less), and  deprived  him  of  his  command.  He  retired  to  his 
estates  in  the  Chersonese,  and  Conon,  who  was  re-appointed 
one  of  the  ten  generals,  came  and  took  the  command  at 
Samos. 

The  following  year  (Ol.  93,  3.),  Lysander's  term  of  com- 
mand being  expired,  Callicratidas  came  out  to  replace  him*. 
The  new  commander,  a  genuine  Spartan,  resolved  to  fight  at 
once  ;  and  summoning  the  ships  from  Rhodes  and  Chios,  he 
assembled  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty  triremes.  Finding 
that  Lysander's  friends  were  going  about  disparaging  him  as 
ignorant  of  naval  affairs,  he  called  the  Lacedaemonians  together, 
and  telling  them  that  he  had  not  sought  the  command,  and 
that  his  intention  was  to  obey  the  orders  he  had  received  at 
home,  called  on  them  to  say  at  once  whether  he  should  remain 

•  Lysander,  when  giving  up  the  fleet  to  liim,  told  him  that  it  was  mis- 
tress of  the  sea;  Callicratidas  desired  him  to  prove  it  by  sailing  with  it  from 
Ephesus  to  Miletus,  keeping  Samos,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  was  lying,  on 
his  left;   Lysander  declined  the  test.     Xen.  Hell,  i,  6. 
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or  go  home  and  report  the  state  of  things  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  This  plain  speaking  soon  brought  them  to  order;  and 
he  then  went  to  Cyrus  for  money,  as  Lysander,  to  embarrass 
him,  had  sent  back  to  the  prince  all  that  was  in  his  hands. 
Being  told  to  wait  for  two  days,  his  Spartan  pride  was  roused 
at  the  indignity,  and  he  went  away,  declaring,  that  when  he 
got  home  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  reconcile  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians,  and  free  the  Greeks  from  the  disgrace  of 
flattering  the  Barbarians  for  money.  He  proceeded  to  Mile- 
tus, and  having  obtained  a  supply  from  the  people  of  that 
toM  n,  he  sailed  to  Lesbos,  and  laid  siege  to  Methymne,  which 
he  took  by  assault.  When  urged  to  sell  the  MethymnaBans 
with  the  other  captives,  he  replied  that  no  Greek  should  be 
made  a  slave  whilst  he  had  the  command ;  and  he  set  them  at 
liberty. 

Conon,  who  had  reduced  his  fleet  from  upwards  of  one 
hundred  to  seventy  triremes,  with  picked  crews,  was  seen  one 
morn  at  daybreak  out  at  sea ;  and  Callicratidas,  who  had  one 
hundred  and  seventy  triremes,  instantly  gave  chase,  and  got 
between  him  and  Samos.  Conon  fled  to  Mytilene ;  the  enemy 
entered  the  harbour  with  him ;  and  being  obliged  to  fight 
there,  he  lost  thirty  of  his  ships.  Callicratidas  then  summoned 
the  Methymnaeans  and  troops  from  Chios,  and  besieged  the 
town  by  sea  and  land.  Famine  began  to  press,  and  there  were 
no  hopes  of  relief  from  Athens,  where  their  distress  was  un- 
known. Conon,  therefore,  put  his  best  rowers  into  two  of  his 
swiftest  vessels,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  while  the  enemy 
were  negligent  or  on  shore  preparing  their  dinner,  they  rushed 
out,  one  making  for  the  Hellespont,  the  other  standing  out  to 
sea.  Some  ships  cut  their  cables  and  pursued,  and  the  latter 
was  taken:  the  first  however  escaped,  and  intelligence  was 
thus  conveyed  to  Athens. 

A  decree  was  passed  instantly  to  get  ready  one  hundred  and 
ten  ships,  and  for  all  of  the  proper  age,  both  freemen  and 
slaves,  to  embark.  In  thirty  days  this  fleet  was  on  its  way  for 
Samos,  where  it  was  joined  by  ten  Samian  triremes,  and  by 
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thirtv  of  those  of  the  other  allies.  The  whole  fleet  finally 
amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  and  it 
sailed  and  took  a  station  at  the  islets  named  the  Arginusae 
(  White-isles^,  opposite  Lesbos.  Callicratidas,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Athenians  were  at  Samos,  put  to  sea  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships,  leaving  fifty  to  blockade  Mytilene. 
He  landed  his  crews,  according  to  custom,  to  sup  at  Cape 
Malea  in  Lesbos,  on  the  very  evening  that  the  Athenians  were 
at  the  Arginus£E  ;  and  learning  by  their  fires  that  they  were 
there,  he  was  putting  to  sea  again  at  midnight  in  hopes  of  sur- 
prising them,  when  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  came  on  and 
prevented  him.  At  day- break  he  sailed  for  the  Arginusae  ; 
the  Athenians  came  out  in  order  of  battle  :  the  master  of  his 
ship,  seeing  their  superiority  in  number,  advised  him  to  retreat ; 
but  he  replied,  that  Sparta  would  not  be  the  worse  inhabited 
if  he  were  dead,  and  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  fly.  The 
battle  lasted  a  considerable  time ;  at  length  Callicratidas,  In 
driving  his  ship  against  one  of  the  enemy's,  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  The  Peloponnesians  were  defeated  on  the  left : 
the  rout  soon  became  general ;  some  fled  to  Chios,  some  to 
Phocap.a  *. 

The  Athenians  returned  to  the  Arginusae :  they  had  lost 
twenty-five  of  their  own  ships,  and  destroyed  upwards  of 
seventy  of  those  of  the  enemy.  It  was  resolved  to  leave  The- 
ramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  who  were  trierarchs,  and  some  other 
officers,  with  forty  ships,  to  try  if  they  could  save  any  of  the 
crews  of  the  sunken  ships,  and  with  the  rest  to  go  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Mytilene.  A  violent  storm  however  came  on,  and 
they  were  all  forced  to  take  shelter  at  the  Arginusae,  leaving 
the  unfortunate  crews  to  their  fate. 

Meantime  a  boat,  appointed  forthe  purpose, broughtthenews 
of  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  Eteonicus,  who  was  conducting  the 
siege  of  Mytilene.  He  instantly  directed  the  crew  to  go  away 
again,  and  to  return  crowned,  and  shouting  out  that  Callicra- 

*  After  this  battle  also  the  Lacedseraonians  sent  to  propose  a  peace,  but 
Cleophon  would  not  let  the  people  consent  to  it.  Aristototle  ap.  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Frogs,  1580. 
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tidas  had  destroyed  the  whole  Athenian  fleet.  He  offered  the 
customary  sacrifices,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  take  their  meal, 
and  bade  the  chapmen  embark  their  goods  and  sail  away  with 
the  triremes  for  Chios.  He  then  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and 
marched  overland  to  Methymne.  Conon  sailed  out  and  joined 
the  victors  coming  from  the  Arginusse,  and  the  whole  fleet 
returned  to  Samos. 

Of  the  eight  generals  who  won  the  victory,  two,  Protoma- 
chus  and  Aristogenes,  remained  at  Samos:  the  other  six* 
went  home  with  the  fleet.  On  their  arrival,  a  demagogue 
named  Archidamus  accused  one  of  them,  Erasinides,  of  ha- 
ving embezzled  public  money  at  the  Hellespont,  and  he  was 
cast  into  prison.  The  others  then  gave  the  senate  an  account 
*  of  the  battle  and  the  storm.  A  person  named  Timocrates  pro- 
posed that  they  also  should  be  imprisoned,  and  the  senate  as- 
sented. Next  day  an  assembly  was  held,  and  Theramenes  and 
some  others  accused  the  generals  of  not  having  saved  the 
crews  of  the  wrecks.  They  separately  made  a  brief  defence, 
declaring  that  they  had  committed  this  duty  to  Theramenes 
himself,  Thrasybulus,  and  other  competent  persons,  and  that  it 
was  from  them^  if  any,  that  an  account  should  be  demanded ; 
but  that  in  reality  no  one  was  to  blame,  as  the  storm  had 
come  on  :  this,  they  said,  would  be  proved  by  the  masters  and 
others  who  were  there.  The  people  were  moved ;  several 
persons  stood  up  offering  to  bail  them ;  but  as  it  was  too  late 
to  discern  the  show  of  hands,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the 
assembly,  and  that  the  senate  should  decide  on  the  form  of 
trial. 

The  festival  named  Apaturia,  in  which  parents  and  relatives 
were  wont  to  meet  together,  having  come  on,  Theramenes  and 
his  party  got  several  persons,  clad  in  black  with  their  hair  cut 
close,  to  come  to  the  assembly  as  the  mourning  relatives  of  the 
dead  at  Arginusae  ;  and  they  induced  the  orator  Callixenus  to 
accuse  the  generals  in  the  senate.  On  his  motion,  the  senate 
decreed,  that  as  the  people  had  already  heard  the  accusation 

*  Namely,  Pericles,  Diomedon,  Lysias,  Aristocrates,  Thrasyllus,  Er«si- 
nides. 
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and  the  defence,  they  should  proceed  at  once  to  vote  in  their 
tribes  by  ballot;  and  that  if  the  generals  were  thus  found 
guilty,  they  should  be  put  to  death,  and  their  property  be  con- 
fiscated. The  party  also,  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  people, 
got  a  man  to  come  into  the  assembly  and  say  that  he  had  saved 
himself  on  a  meal- cask,  and  that  the  dying  men  had  charged 
him  to  tell  the  people  that  the  generals  had  left  them  to  perish. 
Euryptolemus  and  some  other  friends  of  the  accused  menaced 
Callixenus  with  impeachment  for  violation  of  the  constitution  ; 
but  the  faction  stirred  up  the  people,  who  cried  out  in  the  true 
spirit  of  ochlocracy,  that  it  was  hard  if  they  were  not  to  be 
suffered  to  do  as  they  pleased  ;  and  one  Lyciscus  then  pro- 
posed, if  they  persisted,  to  put  them  on  trial  along  with  the 
generals.  As  the  mob  had  become  violent,  they  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  desist.  The  Prytanes  however  refused  to  let 
the  people  vote  thus  illegally  ;  Callixenus  got  up  and  accused' 
them  ;  the  mob  bellowed  as  before  :  and  at  length  all  the  Pry- 
tanes, except  the  celebrated  Socrates,  lost  courage  and  gave 
way.  Euryptolemus  then  rose  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the 
generals.  Affecting  to  be  in  some  measure  their  accuser  he 
prayed  that  they  might  be  tried  separately,  an  entire  day 
being  given  for  the  trial  of  each ;  and  he  took  this  occasion  of 
again  stating  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  showing 
that  no  one  had  been  to  blame.  The  people  voted  for  his  pro- 
posal ;  but  a  second  show  of  hands  being  demanded  by  the 
other  party,  it  was  in  favour  of  that  of  the  senate.  The  ballot 
then  went  on  ;  the  eight  generals  were  condemned,  and  the  six 
who  were  present  immediately  executed. 

A  more  iniquitous  sentence  than  this  is  nowhere  to  be 
found*.  The  ignorance  and  the  blind  superstition  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  sepulture  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  Theramenes  and  the  oligarchic  party,  who 
wished  to  establish  their  own  power  on  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
and  therefore  sought  to  deprive  it  of  its  best  and  ablest  citi- 
zens ;  for  the  generals  were  all  either  of  the  original  aristo- 
cratic party,  that  was  always  true  to  its  country,  or  of  the 

*  It  may  remind  us  of  our  own  Byng. 
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friends  of  Alcibiades,  now  a  sincere  jDatriot  ^.  It  is  some  slight 
alleviation  of  the  guilt  of  the  people  to  learn,  that  they  very 
soon  afterwards  saw  their  injustice  and  lamented  it,  and  that  a 
decree  was  passed  directing  the  prosecution  of  those  who  had 
deceived  them.  Callixenus  and  four  others  were  cast  into 
prison  :  they  however  soon  after  escaped  in  a  tumult ;  but  Cal- 
lixenus afterwards  perished  of  hunger,  an  object  of  general 
aversion. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Heaven  was  resolved  to  punish  this 
national  iniquity,  for  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  ruin  of 
Athens.  The  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians having  met  at  Ephesus,  sent  deputies  to  Sparta, 
praying  that  I^ysander  might  be  sent  out  to  resume  the  com- 
mand. Cyrus  also  sent,  expressing  the  same  desire ;  and  the 
Spartans,  not  to  violate  their  rule  of  never  giving  a  supreme 
naval  command  twice  to  the  same  person,  appointed  him  (Ol. 
93,  4.)  to  be  vice-admiral  (eTriaroXevs)  to  the  admiral,  Aracus. 
He  straight  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  collected  all  the 
ships  he  could,  and  he  built  others  at  Antandros.  Being  well 
supplied  with  money  by  Cyrus,  he  paid  the  seamen  all  their 
arrears  of  wages,  and  prepared  everything  needful  for  the  war. 
He  first  proceeded  to  Miletus,  where  his  presence  encouraged 
the  oligarchic  party  to  make  a  massacre  of  their  opponents  and 
get  the  supreme  power  into  their  own  hands  ;  he  then  sailed 
to  Rhodes,  and  thence  it  is  said  to  the  Saronic  gulf,  where  he 
made  descents  on  iEgina,  Salamis,  and  the  coast  of  Attica;  and 
then  to  escape  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  coming  in  pur- 
suit of  him  from  Samos,  he  made  all  speed  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  he  took  and  plundered  Lampsacus.  Conon,  and  those 
who  had  been  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  gene- 
rals t»  followed  him  from  Samos,  and  came  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty  ships  to  Eleiis  in  the  Chersonese.  On  hearing  of 
the  fate  of  Lampsacus  they  proceeded  to  Sestos,  and  thence  to 
iEgos-potami(Atyos  Trorojuot)  or  the  Goat's -river,  opposite  Lara- 

*  Pericles  was  the  sou  of  the  great  Pericles  by  Aspasia.     Diomedon  and 
Thra«yllus  have  been  already  mentioned. 

f  Namely  Philocles,  Adeimantus,  Tydeiis,  Menander  and  Cephisodotus. 
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psacus,  the  space  between  them  being  about  fifteen  stadia. 
Next  morning  at  sunrise  they  sailed  across  and  offered  battle, 
which  was  refused,  and  in  the  evening  they  returned  to  the 
river.  Lysander  then  sent  some  of  his  swiftest  vessels  after 
them,  to  observe  and  bring  him  word  of  what  they  were  doing, 
and  he  kept  his  men  on  board  till  they  returned.  These 
manoeuvres  were  repeated  on  both  sides  for  four  days. 

Alcibiades,  who  from  the  summit  of  his  castle  could  perceive 
everything  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  observed  that  while  the 
Athenians  had  to  leave  their  ships  and  go  as  far  as  Sestos 
(fifteen  stadia)  to  purchase  provisions,  their  enemies  lay  in  a 
harbour  close  to  a  town  whence  they  drew  their  supplies.  He 
came  to  the  generals  and  advised  them  to  remove  to  Sestos ; 
but  they  rejected  his  advice  with  scorn,  telling  him  that  the 
command  was  tl)eirs,  not  his  :  he  therefore  left  them  to  their 
fate. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Lysander  directed  those  who  went  after 
the  Athenians,  if  they  saw  them  scattered  over  the  country  in 
quest  of  provisions,  to  raise  a  shield  as  they  were  returning. 
At  the  signal  he  put  his  whole  fleet  in  motion.  Conon,  seeing 
them  approach,  made  a  signal  for  the  Athenians  to  get  on 
"board,  but  they  were  too  far  off  to  return  in  time.  Perceiving 
then  that  all  was  lost,  he  put  to  sea  with  his  own  and  seven 
other  ships  which  had  their  crews  on  board,  and  the  Paralian. 
He  crossed  over  to  Abarnis,  where,  to  prevent  pursuit,  he  seized 
the  large  sails  of  Lysander's  fleet  which  were  there  *,  and  then, 
despairing  of  his  country,  sailed  to  Cyprus  with  his  eight  ships. 
The  Paralian  meantime  carried  the  news  to  Athens. 

The  entire  fleet  fell  into  Lysander's  hands  :  a  part  of  the 
crews  became  his  captives  ;  the  rest  escaped  to  the  fortresses 
in  the  vicinity.  He  carried  the  whole  over  to  Lampsacus,  and 
that  very  day  despatched  a  Milesian  privateer  with  the  tidings 
to  Lacedaemon  ;  and  such  was  the  speed  of  this  vessel,  that  she 
reached  Laconia  on  the  third  day.     He  then  held  a  council  of 

*  The  Greeks  always  took  ibe  large  sails  out  of  their  ships  when  pre- 
paring to  engage. 
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the  allies  respecting  the  prisoners.  Most  were  for  severity,  as 
the  Athenians  had  passed  a  decree  directing  their  generals,  if 
victorious,  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  the  captives,  and  had 
drowned  the  crews  of  an  Andrian  and  a  Corinthian  ship  which 
they  had  taken.  It  was  resolved  to  put  all  to  death  except 
Adeimantus,  who  had  voted  against  mutilating  the  captives*. 
Lysander  commenced  with  Philocles,  the  general  who  had 
drowned  the  Andrians  and  Corinthians ;  the  rest,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousand,  were  then  slaughtered.  He  sailed  thence 
to  Byzantion  and  Chalcedon,  which  surrendered.  All  the  Athe- 
nians whom  he  found  there  and  elsewhere  he  dismissed,  giving 
them  strict  injunctions  to  proceed  to  Athens,  and  nowhere 
else ;  for  his  object  was  to  produce  a  scarcity  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, by  filling  that  city  with  people.  In  each  town  he  left  a 
Lacedaemonian  harmost,  and  appointed  ten  governors  (apxov 
ras)  out  of  the  clubs  formed  everywhere  by  himself  for  his 
own  views '(-. 

It  was  night  when  the  Paralian  entered  the  Piraeeus  :  wail- 
ing and  lamentation  spread  thence  up  the  Long  Walls  to  the 
city.  No  one  slept  that  night :  they  mourned  their  relatives  ; 
they  deplored  their  own  fate,  expecting  to  suffer  the  evils  they 
had  inflicted  on  the  Melians,  the  ^ginetans,  the  Scionians, 
and  so  many  others.  In  the  morning  an  assembly  was  held,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  fill  up  all  the  ports  but  one,  to  repair  the 
walls,  and  to  prepare  for  a  siege. 

Lysander  was  now  coming  from  the  Hellespont  with  two 
hundred  ships  :  every  subject  and  ally  of  Athens  but  the  Sa- 
mian  Demos  had  fallen  off.  Troops  from  all  parts  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese.  except  Argos,  entered  Attica  under  king  Pausanias; 
they  were  joined  by  those  from  Deceleia,  and  they  encamped 
at  the  Academy  close  to  Athens.  Lysander  at  the  same  time 
appeared  before  the  Piraeeus  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships. 
To  raise  the  character  of  Sparta,  he  had  on  his  way  collected 

*  Adeimantus  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  the  fleet  to  Lysander.  Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  1,  32.  Lys.  Alcib.  143,  22.  The  same  charge  was  made  against 
Tydeus.     Paus.  iv.  17,  3  ;  x.  9,  11. 

t  Plut.  Lys.  13.  Nepos,  Lys.  1. 
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all  the  Melians,  -/Eginetans,  and  other  exiles  whom  he  could 
find,  and  restored  them  to  their  country. 

The  Athenians,  though  thus  blockaded  by  sea  and  land, 
thought  not  of  a  surrender  till  food  began  lo  fail  and  many  had 
actually  died  of  hunger.  They  then  sent  to  king  Agis,  offering 
to  become  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  condition  of 
their  walls  being  left  standing.  He  bade  them  carry  their  pro- 
posals to  Lacedaemon.  At  Sellasia,  on  the  Laconian  frontier, 
their  deputies  were  met  by  messengers  from  the  Ephors,  tell- 
ing them  to  return  if  they  had  nothing  better  to  propose.  Their 
return  plunged  the  people  into  despair,  who  now  expected 
slavery  at  the  best.  The  famine  increased :  but  no  one  ven- 
tured to  speak  of  pulling  down  the  walls;  for  when  Arche- 
stratus,  a  senator,  had  said  that  it  were  better  to  comply  with 
the  requisition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  pull  down  ten 
stadia  of  them,  as  was  required,  he  had  been  cast  into  prison  ; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Cleophon,  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding 
the  subject  to  be  again  mentioned  *.  Theramenes  then  came 
forward,  and  proposed  to  go  to  Lysander,  and  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  was  merely  with  a  view  to  their  own  future  security,  or 
with  a  design  to  make  slaves  of  the  people,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians insisted  on  the  demolition  of  the  walls.  He  went,  and 
stayed  away  three  months,  probably  expecting  that  hunger 
would  meanwhile  have  made  the  people  glad  to  accept  any 
terms.  They  however  endured,  for  supplies  were  stolen  into 
the  port  and  over  the  walls,  as  the  city  was  not  surrounded. 
Meantime  the  oligarchic  party  were  not  idle ;  they  directed 
their  efforts  against  Cleophon,  whom  they  charged  with  shrink- 
ing from  his  military  duty,  and  having  actually  forged  a  law 
for  the  purpose,  had  him  found  guilty  and  executed  f. 

*  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  Cleophon,  as  described  byiEschines 
(False  Embassy,  38,  10.),  threatened  to  cut  the  throatof  any  one  who  should 
even  speak  of  peace.  Cleophon  may  have  been  an  honest  well-intentioned 
man.    He  died  poor.    See  Lysias,  On  the  Property  of  Aristophanes,  651,  1. 

t  Lysias,  Agoratus,  130,  40.  As  Xenophon  (i.7,37.)say3  that  Callixenus 
escaped  out  of  prison  in  a  tumult  (oraffis),  in  which  Cleophon  lost  his  life, 
he  was  probably  liberated  by  the  oligarchs  on  this  occasion. 
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In  the  fourth  month  Theramenes  came  back,  and  said  that 
he  had  been  detained  by  Lysander,  who  now  declared  that  he 
must  go  to  Sparta  and  treat  with  the  Ephors*.  He  himself 
and  nine  others  were  sent  thither  with  full  powers.  On  their 
arrival,  a  congress  was  held :  the  Corinthians,  Thebans  and 
others  were  urgent  for  the  total  ruin  of  Athens  ;  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians, more  generous  or  more  politic,  declared  that  they 
would  not  consent  to  enslave  a  city  which  had  rendered  such 
services  to  Greece.  They  offered  the  Athenians  peace,  on  the 
conditions  of  their  throwing  down  the  entire  of  the  Long  Walls 
and  those  of  the  Piraeeus,  giving  up  all  their  ships  but  twelve, 
recalling  the  exiles,  and  becoming  the  offensive  and  defensive 
allies  of  Sparta.  With  these  terms  Theramenes  and  his  col- 
leagues returned  to  Athens.  The  starving  people  gathered 
round  them,  fearing  lest  they  might  have  effected  nothing. 
Next  day  the  terms  of  peace  were  declared :  Theramenes  ad- 
vised to  accept  them  ;  a  few  only  ventured  to  oppose.  The 
peace  was  made  ;  Lysander  entered  the  Piraeeus :  the  exiles 
returned  ;  all  the  minstrel-w^omen  in  the  city  and  camp  were 
assembled,  and  the  walls  were  pulled  down  to  the  sound  of 
their  music  ;  it  being  deemed,  says  Xenophonf,  that  this  was 
the  first  day  of  liberty  to  Greece.  (01.  94,  1.) 

Lysander  then  sailed  to  Samos,  where  the  people  surrendered 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  each  with  a  single 
garment.  He  gave  the  city,  and  all  in  it,  to  the  aristocrats,  who 
had  been  expelled,  and  set  his  ten  governors  over  it ;  and 
having  dismissed  the  ships  of  the  allies,  sailed  home  with  the 
Laconian  ships  and  those  he  had  taken  out  of  the  Piraeeus.  He 
brought  with  him  the  beaks  of  the  ships  he  had  taken,  the 
crowns  given  him  by  the  different  cities,  and  four  hundred  and 
seventy  talents  in  money. 

*  Lysias  (as  above)  says  nothing  of  Theramenes  having  gone  to  Lysander 
and  stayed  so  long  with  him,  a  circumstance  in  itself  not  very  probable. 
According  to  him,  Theramenes  promised  the  people  that  if  they  sent  him  to 
Sparta  with  full  powers  he  would  obtain  them  peace  without  the  demolition 
of  their  walls  or  any  other  loss,  and  it  was  at  Sparta  that  he  made  the  delay, 

f  The  coolness  with  which  this  bad  citizen  relates  the  ruin  of  his  country 
is  not  to  be  endured. 
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Thus,  after  a  duration  of  seventy-three  years,  terminated  the 
doniiiiion  of  Athens.  It  had  been  exercised  tyrannically  no 
doubt,  but  it  had  been  the  means  of  advancing  all  the  arts  that 
adorn  life  ;  and  were  it  not  that  nothing  can  justify  a  departure 
from  the  rigid  rule  of  right,  we  might  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  the  advantages  gained  for  mankind  by  it  were  worth 
the  purchase.  Our  blame  of  the  Athenians  must  be  tempered 
by  Justice;  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  when  in  power  was 
little  less  tyrannical  than  theirs,  and  perhaps  no  people  of 
those  tiuies  would  have  acted  much  better. 

The  author  of  the  ruin  of  his  country  did  not  long  survive 
its  independence.  Alcibiades  died  the  very  year  in  which 
Atliens  surrendered.  Of  the  manner  of  his  death  there  is  no 
doubt ;  the  causes  assigned  differ.  It  appears,  that  after  the 
ruin  of  the  Athenian  power,  he  feared  to  remain  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, and  passed  over  to  Asia  with  the  intention  of  going  up 
to  Susa.  While  he  was  in  Phrygia,  it  is  said,  the  Thirty  at 
Athens  sought  to  impress  Lysander  with  the  idea  that  so  long 
as  he  lived  the  Spartan  power  would  never  be  secure ;  and  that, 
moreover,  at  the  instance  of  king  Agis,  instructions  were  sent 
to  him  from  home  to  destroy  Alcibiades  if  possible.  Lysander 
then  required  Pharnabazus  to  be  the  agent,  and  the  satrap  sent 
his  uncle  and  his  brother  with  armed  men  to  the  village  where 
Alcibiades  was  residing  with  his  mistress  Timandra.  The  Per- 
sian^i,  fearing  to  attack  him,  set  fire  to  the  house :  Alcibiades 
rushed  through  the  flames,  his  sword  in  one  hand,  his  cloak 
round  the  other  arm  ;  but  he  fell  by  the  missiles  of  the  cowardly 
assassins.  Another  account  says  that  he  had  seduced  a  woman 
of  respectable  family,  and  that  it  was  her  brothers,  who,  to  be 
avenged  for  the  insult  offered  to  their  family,  set  fire  to  his 
house  and  killed  him.  When  we  consider  the  honourable  cha- 
racter of  the  satrap,  and  the  licentious  habits  of  Alcibiades,  the 
latter  account  may  possibly  appear  the  more  probable  one*. 

Alcibiades  was  a  man  who  would  have  made  a  figure  in  any 
country,  from  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  talents.  Vanity 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.     Pericles  aspired  to  great- 

*  A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  in  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  197. 
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ness  through  the  greatness  of  Athens ;  Alcibiades  would  be 
great,  he  cared  not  how.  He  did  his  country  the  utmost  in- 
jury ;  he  sought  to  repair  it,  and  vvpuld  have  done  so,  but  for 
the  party  who  drove  him  a  second  time  into  exile,  and  then, 
as  it  is  asserted,  caused  him  to  be  murdered. 


CHAPTER  XL* 


The  Thirty  Tyrants. — Death  of  Theramenes. — Return   of  the  Exiles. — 
End  of  the  Tyranny. 

01.  94,  1-94,  2.         B.C.  404-403. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy 
at  Athens  had  been  previously  arranged  between  Theramenes 
and  Lysander.  Soon  after  the  latter  had  gone  to  Samos,  Thera- 
menes sent  to  recall  him,  and  he  suddenly  re-entered  the  Pi- 
raeeus.  An  assembly  was  then  held,  at  which  he  was  present, 
to  determine  on  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  constitution. 
Theramenes  proposed  that  thirty  persons  should  be  chosen, 
with  unlimited  powers,  to  write  out  the  ancient  laws  by  which 
the  state  should  be  governed  f.  The  people  murmured.  Thera- 
menes said  he  did  not  care  for  their  murmurs,  since  many 
Athenians  thought  as  he  did,  and  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaj- 
monians  approved  of  it.  Lysander  told  them,  that  as  they  had 
violated  the  peace,  by  not  pulling  down  their  walls  till  after 
the  appointed  time,  their  lives  and  liberty  were  at  stake  if  they 
did  not  do  as  Theramenes  desired.  Some  theji  went  away, 
others  abstained  from  voting ;  the  rest  elected  ten  persons  de- 
signated by  Theramenes  himself,  ten  by  the  presidents  of  the 
oligarchic  clubs,  and  ten  out  of  those  present.  The  government 
being  thus  regulated,  the  Peloponnesians  evacuated  Attica  J, 

*  Xen.  ii.  3,  4.     Diodor.  xiv.  1-6,  32,  33. 

f  Like  the  Decemvirs  at  Rome. 

X  Lysias,  Eratosth.  126,  127.  Diodorus  makes  quite  a  patriot-hero  of 
Theramenes  on  this  occasion  ;  so  much  so,  that  Lysander,  he  says,  threatened 
to  slay  him. 
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Critias,  a  man  descended  from  the  brother  of  Solon,  w&s 
one  of  the  Thirty.  He  had  been,  like  Alcibiades,  a  hearer  of 
Socrates,  and,  like  him  too,  to  learn  eloquence  and  politics, 
not  wisdom.  His  character  was  firm  and  energetic,  and  he 
scrupled  at  no  means  to  accomplish  his  projects.  He  hated 
democracy,  and  was  bent  on  establishing  the  firm  rule  of  a  few 
or  of  one.  He  was  in  some  sort  the  Sulla  of  Athens.  Cha- 
ricles,  a  man  of  similar  character,  aided  him  in  all  his  mea- 
sures, and  they  kept  their  less  strong-minded  colleagues  in  a 
state  of  subjection. 

To  keep  up  some  of  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  the  Thirty 
appointed  a  senate,  most  of  the  members  of  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Four  Hundred.  They  further  appointed  ten  per- 
sons for  the  Piraeeus,  and  eleven  for  the  city,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tlie  former  police-magistrates.  They  then  announced 
that  it  was  requisite  to  purge  the  state  of  evil-doers,  and  excite 
the  remaining  citizens  to  justice  and  virtue;  and  with  tiie  ap- 
probation of  all,  they  seized  and  put  to  death  the  notorious 
sycophants^  the  pests  of  the  city. 

The  Thirty  now  felt  emboldened  by  the  favour  they  had  thus 
acquired,  and  they  resolved  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  their 
power.  They  sent  to  Lysander,  and  by  his  influence  obtained 
a  Spartan  garrison,  to  aid,  they  said,  in  putting  down  the  ill 
disposed  and  establishing  the  constitution.  They  undertook 
to  maintain  these  troops,  and  paid  the  gi'eatest  court  to  Cal- 
libius,  who  came  as  harmost.  They  then  seized  and  put  to 
death,  not  the  bad,  but  those  from  whom  they  most  appre- 
hended opposition  to  their  projects.  These  were  chiefly  the 
members  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  such  as  Niceratus  the  son 
and  Eucrates  the  brother  of  Nicias;  Antiphon,  son  of  Lyso- 
nides  ;  Leon,  of  Salamis ;  Lycophron,  father  of  the  orator  Ly- 
curgus.  It  is  asserted  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  put 
to  death  by  the  Thirty  during  the  period  of  their  dominion 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred*.  To  destroy  the  democratic 
spirit,  they  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  its  great  aliments,  sea- 

*  ^schines,  False  Embassy,  38,  15.  Ctesiphon,  87,  20.  Isocrate?,  Areop. 
151. 
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faring  and  oratory.  They  sold,  that  they  might  be  destroyed, 
for  three  talents,  the  docks  which  had  cost  eleven  hundred*; 
they  forbade  instruction  to  be  given  in  oratory,  and  turned 
the  pulpit  (/3///ia)  of  the  orators  in  the  Pnyx,  which  had  faced 
the  sea,  to  the  land  side. 

Theramenes  had  at  first  co-operated  with  Critias  and  his 
friends  ;  but  when  he  saw  them  putting  to  death  worthy  men, 
merely  on  account  of  their  influence  with  the  people,  he  began 
to  remonstrate  against  it.  Again,  observing  that  people  were 
wondering  what  the  constitution  at  length  was  to  be,  he  told 
them  that  if  they  did  not  contrive  to  interest  a  sufficient  num- 
ber in  it,  they  never  could  maintain  the  oligarchy.  They  then 
chose  three  thousand  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  former  Five 
Thousand.  Theramenes  objected  to  this  number;  they  had 
intended,  he  said,  that  the  more  respectable  citizens  should 
share  in  the  government,  and  did  they  suppose  that  the  Three 
Thousand  alone,  and  all  of  them,  were  such  ?  so  that  they  were 
further  committing  the  error  of  making  a  government  of  force, 
while  the  superiority  rested  m  ith  the  governed.  To  obviate  this 
objection,  all  the  citizens  were  ordered  to  appear  in  arms,  the 
Three  Thousand  in  the  market,  the  rest  elsewhere.  The  Thirty 
then  sent  their  partisans  and  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and 
took  the  arms  of  the  last,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  Acropolis. 
Freed  now,  as  they  thought,  from  apprehension,  they  gave  a 
loose  to  their  evil  passions  :  some  were  put  to  death  out  of  pri- 
vate enmity,  others  for  their  wealth.  To  obtain  the  means  of 
keeping  their  engagements  with  the  garrison,  who  were  their 
main  support,  the  Thirty  now  agreed  among  themselves  that 
each  of  them  should  take  one  of  the  metoecs,  many  of  whom 
were  wealthy,  by  trade  and  manufacture,  and  put  him  to  death, 
and  seize  his  property.  Theramenes,  on  being  desired  to  se- 
lect his  victim,  refused.  Gritias  and  his  party  saw  plainly  that 
he  or  they  must  fall ;  they  therefore  began  to  malign  him  pri- 
vately to  each  of  the  senators,  and  then,  having  given  direc- 
tions to  a  number  of  daring  youths,  their  partisans,  to  come  to 
the  senate-house  with  daggers  hid  in  their  sleeves,  they  called 
*  Isocrates,  as  above. 
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the  senate  together.  Critias  rose,  and  accusing  Theranienes 
as  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  the  present  order  of  things,  demanded 
his  execution.  Theramenes  defended  himself  with  eloquence 
and  vigour,  and  showed  that,  in  opposing  the  violence  and  in- 
justice of  his  colleagues,  he  had  been  the  true  friend  of  the  new 
constitution.  The  senate  was  ready  to  declare  in  his  favour, 
when  Critias,  having  spoken  a  few  words  with  the  Thirty,  went 
out  and  desired  the  armed  men  to  advance  and  let  themselves 
be  seen.  He  then  came  in,  and  told  them  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  suffer  them  to  be  deceived ;  that  those  who  were  standing 
there  without  would  not  allow  them  to  let  a  man  escape  who 
was  openly  injuring  the  oligarchy  ;  then  (as  it  was  now  the 
law  that  none  in  the  list  of  the  Three  Thousand  could  be  put 
to  death  without  their  vote,  but  the  Thirty  might  condemn 
any  one  not  in  that  list,)  "/,"  said  he,  "strike  out,  with  your 
consent,  the  name  of  Theramenes,  and  we  sentence  him  to 
death  !"  Theramenes  sprang  to  the  altar,  and  implored  them 
not  to  suffer  the  law  to  be  thus  violated.  He  knew,  he  said, 
the  altar  would  be  no  protection  to  him,  but  his  enemies  should 
be  guilty  of  impiety  as  well  as  injustice.  The  herald  of  the 
Thirty  called  to  the  Eleven  to  advance  and  seize  him.  These 
and  their  servants  dragged  him  from  the  altar,  vainly  calling 
on  gods  and  men.  The  senators  sat  mute  with  terror,  seeing 
themselves  encompassed  with  armed  men.  Theramenes  was 
led  through  the  market,  loudly  exclaiming  against  the  iniquity 
of  the  Thirty.  In  the  pri^^on  he  was  forced  to  drink  the  hem- 
lock-juice^, and  when  he  had  finished  his  draught,  he  flung 
out  what  remained  in  the  cup,  saying,  *'  This  to  the  handsome 
Critiasf !" 

This  constancy  and  calmness  in  death,  a  thing  they  greatly 
admired,  has  gained  Theramenes  the  praises  of  some  eminent 

*  It  speaks  well  for  the  Athenian  character  that  they  sTiould  have  adopted 
tliis  mild  mode  of  taking  away  life. 

"(•  In  allusion  to  the  trick  named  »foVra/3os,  an  amusement  of  young  men 
at  their  drinking-parties,  when  they  either  threw  or  let  drop  what  remained 
in  their  cup  into  a  brazen  vessel,  naming  the  ohject  of  their  affection,  and 
from  the  sound  it  made  they  learned  their  fortune  in  love. 

o2 
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men  among  the  ancients,  and  Cicero  even  classes  him  with 
Socrates*.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  he  was  superior 
to  Critias.  A  love  of  justice  and  humanity  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  the  murderer  of  the  generals  at  the  Arginusae,  the 
man  who  starved  his  fellow-citizens  into  submission  to  their 
enemies  ;  and  perhaps  his  present  opposition  may  more  justly 
be  attributed  to  jealousy  of  Critias,  whom  he  felt  to  be  his 
superior,  to  want  of  vigour  of  character,  or  it  may  be  to  pru- 
dence, than  to  any  nobler  motive. 

The  Thirty  now  deemed  that  they  might  exercise  their  ty- 
ranny without  restraint.  They  issued  orders  for  those  who 
were  not  in  the  catalogue  not  to  enter  the  city,  and  they  seized 
their  lands  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  When  those  thus 
expelled  retired  to  the  Piraeeus,  they  drove  them  thence ;  and 
Argos,  Megara,  and  Thebes  (now  favourable  to  democracy) 
were  filled  with  Athenian  exiles.  The  Spartans  issued  a  bar- 
barous edict,  ordering  them  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Thirty ; 
but  none  obeyed  it.  The  Thebans  even  passed  a  decree  or- 
dering every  house  and  town  in  Boeotia  to  be  open  to  the  ex- 
iles, and  imposing  a  fine  of  a  talent  on  those  who  did  not  aid 
an  exile  if  he  was  arrested,  and  directing  that  no  Theban 
should  see  or  hear  (z.  e.  take  notice)  if  any  one  was  going  in 
arms  through  Boeotia  toward  Attica. 

Among  those  at  Thebes  was  Thrasybulus.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  watching  his  opportunity  to  attempt  the  overthrow 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  he  now  set  out  with  not  more 
than  seventy  companions  and  seized  on  Phyle,  a  strong  place  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Boeotia.  The  Thirty  left  the  city 
with  the  Three  Thousand  and  the  Horsemen,  and  came  to  at- 
tack it.  Being  repulsed,  they  were  preparing  to  circumvallate 
it ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  on  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  (it  was 
mid-winter),  and  next  day  they  went  back  to  the  city.     Ap- 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  i.  40.  Diodorus  too  makes  him  a  martyr  for  liberty. 
It  is  strange  that  Aristotle  (Plut.  Nicias,  2.)  should  have  ranked  him  as  a 
sincere  patriot  with  Nicias  and  with  Thucydides  the  son  of  Melesias.  The 
suspicion  that  on  points  of  history  Aristotle  is  not  always  the  very  best  au- 
thority, has  more  than  once  crossed  our  mind. 
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prehending  that  the  country  would  be  ravaged  by  those  in 
Phyle,  they  sent  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  and  two  troops 
of  horse  to  occupy  a  position  within  fifteen  stadia  of  it.  Thra- 
sybulus,  who  had  now  seven  hundred  men  with  him,  set  out  at 
night,  and  halted  within  three  or  four  stadia  of  their  camp ; 
and  when  he  heard  them  stirring  in  the  morning,  he  suddenly 
fell  upon  them,  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  pur- 
sued them  for  six  or  seven  stadia. 

The  Thirty  now  grew  uneasy,  and  began  to  think  of  secu- 
ring some  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  their  being  driven  from 
Athens.  Eleusis  appearing  to  be  the  place  best  adapted,  they 
resolved  to  make  it  their  own.  They  set  out  therefore  one  day 
with  the  Horsemen  for  that  town,  and  telling  the  people  that 
they  wished  to  know  their  numbers  and  what  garrison  they 
might  send,  desired  them  to  give  in  their  names.  As  each  per- 
son's name  was  set  down,  he  was  directed  to  go  out  at  a  small 
gate  leading  to  the  sea.  The  Horsemen  were  stationed  on  the 
beach,  at  each  side  of  the  gate,  and  their  servants  seized  and 
bound  every  one  as  he  came  out.  They  then  passed  over  to 
Salamis,  where  they  acted  in  a  similar  manner*.  The  prison- 
ers were  all  carried  to  Athens,  and  next  day  the  Horsemen  and 
the  Three  Thousand  were  assembled  in  the  Odeion,  or  music- 
theatre,  one  half  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  under  arms.  Critias  then  told  them,  that  as  the  pre- 
sent government  was  as  much  for  their  benefit  as  for  that  of 
the  Thirty,  they  must  share  in  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages, and  openly  vote  the  death  of  the  prisoners.  Some 
therefore  voting  from  inclination,  some  from  fear,  the  prison- 
ers, three  hundred  in  number,  were  condemned  and  executed. 

Thrasybulus  soon  ventured  on  bolder  measures.  He  had 
now  a  thousand  men  with  him  at  Phyle,  and  setting  out  one 
night  he  came  and  occupied  the  Piraseus.  The  Thirty  col- 
lected all  their  troops  to  dislodge  them  ;  the  exiles,  too  few 
to  defend  so  large  a  place,  retired  to  Munychia.  Here  the  two 
parties  encountered.  Critias,  and  Hippomachus,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  and  about  seventy  of  their  men,  were  slain :  the 
*  Lys.  Eratosth.  125.  Agovat.  133. 
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rest  turned  and  fled  to  the  city.  The  victors  took  the  arms  of 
the  slain,  but  touched  nut  their  clothes.  The  bodies  were  re- 
stored as  usual ;  and  this  giving  occasion  for  discourse,  Cleo- 
critus,  the  herald  of  the  Mysteries,  addressed  the  adherents  of 
the  Thirty,  praying  them  to  lay  aside  all  hostility  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  to  cease  to  obey  those,  who  in  eight  months 
had  put  more  Athenians  to  death  than  had  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  the  war*.  The  Thirty, 
fearing  the  effect  of  speeches  like  this,  led  their  men  back  to 
the  city ;  but  what  had  been  said  had  its  effect :  being  now 
without  the  able  and  daring  Critias,  they  were  deposed,  ha- 
ving held  their  power  only  four  months :  tliey  retired  to  Eleu- 
sis,  and  ten  persons  (one  from  each  phyle)  were  appointed  in 
their  stead  to  negotiate  with  those  in  the  Pireeeus  (ol  Ik  Uei- 
pciiuis).  But  the  Ten  also  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have  absolute 
power,  and  they  were  supported  in  their  projects  by  the  Horse- 
men, and  by  a  part  of  the  Three  Thousand.  The  guard  of 
the  city  was  maintained  by  the  former,  who  slept  in  the  Odeion, 
having  their  horses  always  ready- bridled  at  hand. 

Meantime  great  numbers  had  joined  those  at  the  Piraeeus, 
for  isotely^  was  offered  to  any  strangers  who  would  share  in 
the  danger.  They  armed  themselves  in  the  best  way  they 
could  ;  some  were  hoplites,  others  light- armed,  and  about 
seventy  horse,  and  various  slight  actions  occurred  between 
them  and  those  in  the  city. 

Both  the  Thirty  and  those  in  the  city  sent  to  Lacedaemon 
to  inform  the  government  there  of  the  revolt,  as  they  termed 
it,  of  the  people.  Lysand^r,  fearing  that  his  work  would  be 
all  undone,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  their  favour ;  he 

*  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4,  21.  Isocrates  (Panegyr.  60.)  says,  more  in  three  months 
than  the  state  had  condemned  during  the  whole  period  of  its  dominion. 

f  That  is,  equality  of  civic  rights  to  a  certain  extent.  The  isotcle  paid 
the  same  taxes  as  the  genuine  citizen  (whence  his  name)  ;  he  could  pur- 
chase land,  and  marry  an  Athenian  ;  but  he  could  not  hold  office,  vote  in 
the  assembly,  or  sit  in  a  court  of  justice  :  he  answered  to  the  rmmicei^s  of  the 
Romans.  Lysias,  the  orator,  who  was  a  metoec,  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occasion  by  giving  2000  drachmas,  200  shields,  and  hiring  300  merce- 
naries. 
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procured  thein  a  loan  of  one  hundred  talents*,  caused  himself 
to  be  appointed  harmost  by  land,  and  a  fleet  to  be  given  to  his 
brother  Libys,  to  attack  the  Piraeeus  by  sea.  Those  in  the 
Pira^eus  would  have  been  thus  reduced  to  extremity,  were  it 
not  for  the  state  of  parties  at  Sparta,  of  which  tliey  had  pro- 
bably been  aware  ;  for  king  Pausanias,  envious  of  Lysander, 
gained  a  majority  of  the  Epbors,  and  led  in  person  a  force  to 
Attica.  AH  the  allies  sent  their  required  contingents,  except 
tiie  Corinthians  and  Thebans,  who  saw  that  the  object  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  was  to  make  Attica  their  own  dominion. 
Pausanias,  being  joined  by  Lysander  and  his  mercenaries,  en- 
camped near  the  Piraeeus,  and  sent  to  order  those  who  were 
there  to  retire  and  disperse.  On  their  refusal,  he  made  a  slight 
attack,  that  his  inclinations  toward  them  might  not  be  sus- 
pected. Next  day,  as  he  was  retiring  wdth  some  troops  after 
viewing  the  place,  he  directed  some  of  them  to  drive  off  those 
from  the  Piraeeus  who  were  following  and  harassing  them  : 
this  brought  on  a  smart  action,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
worsted.  He  raised  a  trophy,  and  then,  without  showing  any 
anger,  sent  privately  to  advise  them  to  send  deputies  to  him, 
and  the  Ephors  who  were  with  him ;  he  at  the  same  time  di- 
rected his  party  in  the  city  to  assemble  and  express  their  de- 
sire for  an  accommodation  ;  and  both  having  obeyed,  he  sent 
their  deputies  to  Lacedaemon.  The  Ten  and  their  friends  also 
sent  deputies  thither ;  and  fifteen  commissioners  came  from 
Sparta,  charged,  in  conjunction  with  Pausanias,  to  reconcile 
all  parties.  Peace  was  made  by  their  mediation,  the  only  per- 
sons excepted  being  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten  of 
the  Piraeeus  ;  any  of  these,  however,  w^ho  chose  to  abide  the 
Euthyne  might  claim  to  resume  their  rights  ;  and  any  of  those 
in  the  city  who  feared  to  stay  might  retire  in  safety  to  Eleusis. 
Pausanias  then  led  off  his  troops:  the  men  of  the  Piraeeus 
marched  in  arms  up  to  the  Acropolis  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
Pallas- Athene.  An  assembly  was  then  held  :  Thrasybulus  ad- 
dressed those  of  the  city,  reminding  them  of  their  injustice  to- 

*  Which  loan  was  honourably  recognised  and  paid  by  the  people  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty.  ' 
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ward  the  people  and  of  their  present  impotence  ;  and  having 
concluded  by  recommending  good  faith  and  moderation  to  his 
own  party,  he  dismissed  the  assembly.  Some  time  after  (Ol. 
94,  2.)*,  hearing  that  those  in  Eleusis  were  hiring  mercenaries, 
they  all  (TTaih^/xei)  marched  out  against  them  ;  and  having  in- 
vited their  leaders  to  a  conference,  treacherously  put  them  to 
death.  A  reconciliation  was  then  effected  with  the  remainder, 
a  general  amnesty  (the  first  on  record,  which  does  honour  to 
the  Athenian  character  and  was  faithfully  kept)  was  sworn  to, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  return  as  far  as  was  possible  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Solon.  Thrasybulus,  by  his  entire  conduct,  de- 
served the  fame  which  he  has  acquired  of  an  excellent  and 
patriotic  citizen.  He  restored  concord  to  his  country,  and  in- 
dependence as  far  as  he  could  ;  but  the  rebuilding  of  the  Long 
Walls,  which  alone  could  make  Athens  really  independent,  was 
reserved  for  another  brave  and  meritorious  citizen.  Thrasy- 
bulus, however,  is  not  to  carry  away  all  the  fame  of  this  noble 
act  of  patriotism.  The  civil  merits  of  his  coadjutor,  Archinus, 
exceeded  his  ;  most  of  the  beneficial  measures  which  were  now 
adopted  were  brought  forward  by  the  latter :  the  name  of  Ce- 
phalus,  too,  is  to  be  held  in  honour f. 

The  archon  of  this  year  was  Eucleides,  and  it  became  a  com- 
mon practice  to  reckon  from  it  as  a  kind  of  aera,  the  preceding 
year  being  termed  that  of  the  Anarchy  (ayap\ia)l.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  year  of  Eucleides,  among  other  changes, 
adopted,  on  the  proposal  of  Archinus,  the  more  complete  al- 
phabet used  by  the  lonians. 

*  In  this  year  the  Romans  laid  siege  to  Veii.  The  last  contemporary 
event  of  Roman  history  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Decemvirate  in  the  time  of  Pericles  (above  p. 
153).  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  small  a  space  in  the  Roman  history  is 
occupied  by  the  events  of  the  intervening  period,  while  it  contains  the  most 
important  portion  perhaps  of  Grecian  history. 

t  See  Taylor's  Life  of  Lysias,  prefixed  to  that  orator's  works. 

X  That  is,  the  year  without  (legal)  magistrates. 
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CHAPTER  XII.» 

Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, — Dercyllidas  in  Asia. — Conspiracy  of  Cina- 
don. — Agesilaiis  in  Asia. — Corinthian  or  First  Boeotian  War. — Victories 
of  Conon. — Exploit  of  Iphicrates. — Progress  of  the  War. — Peace  of  An- 
talcidas. 

01.  93,  4-98,  2.         B.C.  405-387. 

On  the  death  of  Darius  king  of  Persia  (Ol.  93,  4.),  his  son 
Cyrus,  favoured  by  his  mother  Parysatis,  prepared  to  contest 
the  throne  with  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes.  Having  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  great  superiority  of  the  Greek 
troops,  he  resolved  to  engage  a  large  body  of  them  in  his  pay; 
and  the  present  peace,  which  left  a  number  of  soldiers  without 
employment,  was  favourable  to  his  views.  Clearchus,  the  La- 
cedaemonian, and  some  other  officers,  were  furnished  by  him 
with  money  to  raise  troops,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  have 
about  thirteen  thousand  Greeks  in  the  army,  which  he  led  (01. 
94-,  4.)  from  Asia  Minor  over  the  Euphrates.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  the  royal  brothers  at  Cunaxa  in  Babylonia. 
Cyrus  fell  in  the  action,  and  his  Barbarian  troops  fled  ;  but 
his  Greek  auxiliaries  defeated  those  opposed  to  them.  All  the 
arts  of  treachery  were  employed  against  them  by  the  King, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Tissaphernes.  Their  leaders  were 
enticed  to  a  conference,  at  which  they  were  treacherously  put 
to  deatli ;  but  the  troops  appointed  new  officers,  among  whom 
was  Xenophon,  the  celebrated  Athenian,  and  setting  the  Per- 
sian empire  at  defiance,  accomplished  their  retreat  through  the 
mountains  of  Carduchia  (^Kurdistan)  and  Armenia,  and  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  the  Euxine  with  little  loss.  (01.  95, 1.) 

This  celebrated  retreat,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  has  been  finely  narrated  in  detail  by 
Xenophon,  who  conducted  itf ;  and  the  proof  which  it  aftbrded 

*  Xen.  iii,  iv,  v.  1.  Diod.  xiv.  35-39,  79-86,  94,  97-99,  110.  Pint. 
Ageiilaiis  and  Lysander. 

t  See  our  Elementary  History  of  Greeee,  p.  160. 
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of  the  real  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire  led  afterwards  to 
most  important  results*. 

Tissaphernes,  on  account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
his  master,  was  now  rewarded  with  the  government  of  all  the 
countries  which  had  been  ruled  by  Cyrus.  But  the  Ionian 
cities,  fearing  and  disliking  him,  refused  their  obedience. 
They  implored  protection  of  Sparta,  and  (01.95,  2.)  Thimbron 
came  out  as  harmost  witii  an  army  of  one  thousand  Neoda- 
mods  and  four  thousand  Peloponnesians.  The  Athenians,  on 
being  required  to  furnish  cavalry,  sent  three  hundred  of  those 
who  had  supported  the  Thirty,  deeming  that  their  loss  would 
be  a  gain  to  the  people. 

On  account  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Persians  in  cavalry, 
Thimbron  did  not  at  first  venture  to  descend  into  the  plain ; 
but  when  joined  by  the  Cyrean  Greeks  f,  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Some  towns  joined  him,  a  few 
others  he  took  by  assault.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  on  a 
place  named  the  Egyptian  Larissa,  he  was  proceeding,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Ephors,  to  Caria,  when  he  was  met  at  Ephe- 
sus  by  Dercyllidas,  who  was  come  out  to  replace  him.  On  his 
return  he  had  to  go  into  exile,  as  the  allies  convicted  him  of 
having  allowed  his  army  to  plunder  them.  Dercyllidas,  who 
for  his  craft  was  named  Sisyphus |,  having  been  in  Asia  with 
Lysander,  knew  the  ill  feeling  which  existed  between  the  two 
satraps ;  and  wishing  to  gratify  an  old  grudge  against  Phar- 
nabazus,  he  proposed  a  truce,  which  was  readily  accepted  by 
Tissaphernes.  He  then  led  his  army  with  the  greatest  order 
and  discipline  to  .^olis,  which  province  he  speedily  reduced, 
taking  nine  towns  by  composition,  in  eight  days.  As  win- 
ter was  approaching,  and  he  was  anxious  not  to  burden  the 
friendly  states,  like  Thimbron,  he  made  a  peace  for  them  with 
Pharnabazus,  and  led  his  troops  into  the  Thracian  Bithynia, 
which  he  knew  he  might  plunder  with  the  good-will  of  the 
satrap. 

In  spring  (Ol.  95, 3.)  he  came  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  was 

*  Polyb.  iii.  6.  f   That  is,  the  remains  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 

f   Ephorus  ap.  A  then.  xi.  p.  500. 
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met  by  deputies,  sent  from  home  to  announce  to  him  the  satis- 
faction of  the  government  with  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
troops,  and  to  continue  him  in  his  command  for  another  year. 
They  also  told  him  that  the  people  of  the  Chersonese  had  sent 
to  request  that  a  wall  might  be  built  across  their  isthmus  to 
protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  Thracians.  Dercyl- 
lidas,  without  telling  them  what  he  intended  to  do,  sent  thera 
home  along  the  coast,  that  they  might  seethe  happy  condition 
of  the  Grecian  towns ;  he  then  renewed  the  truce  with  Phar- 
nabazus,  and  having  conveyed  his  troops  over  the  Hellespont, 
built  in  the  course  of  the  summer  a  wall,  thirty-seven  stadia 
long,  from  sea  to  sea,  thus  giving  security  to  eleven  flourishing 
towns  and  a  most  fertile  region.  On  his  return  to  Asia,  learn- 
ing that  the  Chian  exiles  had  fixed  themselves  at  Atarneus, 
whence  they  plundered  Ionia,  he  besieged  their  stronghold, 
which  he  reduced  after  a  siege  of  eight  months. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks  had  sent  deputies  to  Sparta,  stating 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Tissaphernes  to  acknowledge  their 
independence,  and  giving  it  as  their  opinion,  that  an  invasion 
of  Caria,  where  his  property  lay,  would  force  him  to  it.  Or- 
ders, therefore,  were  sent  out  to  Dercyllidas  and  the  admiral, 
Pharax,  to  attack  that  province.  On  their  invading  it  (OK 
95,  4'.)  Tissaphernes,  who  was  now  joined  by  Pharnabazus, 
marched  to  its  defence,  and  having  placed  sufficient  garrisons 
in  it,  returned  to  Ionia.  When  Dercyllidas  heard  of  their  ha- 
ving recrossed  the  Maeander,  he  set  out  to  the  defence  of  Ionia. 
He  also  had  passed  the  river,  when  some  of  the  Ephesians 
who  were  in  advance  saw  scouts  standing  on  the  tombs  by 
the  way-side ;  they  ascended  the  adjacent  tombs  and  towers, 
and  then  beheld  the  whole  Persian  army,  which  the  lofty  stand- 
ing corn  had  hitherto  concealed.  Dercyllidas  lost  no  time  in 
drawing  up  his  troops.  The  Peloponnesians,  of  course,  stood 
firm ;  but  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  islanders  began  to  slink 
away,  leaving  their  arms  in  the  corn  ;  and  it  was  plain  that 
those  who  stayed  would  soon  follow  their  example.  In  the 
other  army,  Pharnabazus  was  for  fighting ;  but  Tissaphernes, 
who  had  had  experience  of   the    Cyrean  Greeks,  and  who 
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thought  that  all  Greeks  were  the  same,  resolved  first  to  try 
the  way  of  negotiation.  Dercyllidas  received  the  envoy  sur- 
rounded by  his  most  showy  officers  and  men.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Persians  should  retire  to  Trales,  the  Greeks  to  Leu- 
cophrys,  for  the  night,  and  meet  in  the  morning  at  an  ap- 
pointed place.  Next  day  Dercyllidas  proposed  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Grecian  cities  should  be  acknowledged  by  the 
King :  the  satraps  assented,  provided  the  Grecian  army  eva- 
cuated the  King's  dominions,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  withdrew 
their  harmosts  from  the  cities.  These  terms  were  agreed  on, 
and  a  truce  was  made  till  the  return  of  the  envoys,  who  were 
to  be  sent  to  procure  the  ratifications  at  Sparta  and  Susa. 

While  Dercyllidas  was  thus  maintaining  the  Lacedcemonian 
name  and  influence  in  Asia,  king  Agis  waged  a  war  (01.  94, 
4.-95,  2.)  against  the  Eleians  at  home,  whom  he  forced  to  re- 
store all  their  Perioecian  towns  to  independence.  Agis  dying 
shortly  afterwards  (01.  95,  4.),  the  succession  was  disputed 
by  his  son  Leotychides  and  his  brother  Agesilaiis.  The  legi- 
timacy of  the  former  was  very  dubious :  his  mother  had  been 
strongly  suspected  of  an  improper  familiarity  with  Alcibiades, 
and  Agis  had  frequently  said  that  he  was  no  son  of  his.  Aided, 
therefore,  by  the  powerful  interest  of  Lysander,  Agesilaiis 
gained  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  assembly,  and  was  declared 
king. 

He  had  not  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  when  a  conspiracy, 
the  first  we  hear  of  at  Sparta,  was  discovered.  A  person  came 
to  the  Ephors,  and  told  them  that  a  young  man  named  Cina- 
don,  who  though  a  citizen  was  not  of  the  Peers  or  Equals  (ol 
ofimot)*,  had  led  him  to  one  end  of  the  market,  and  bidden 
him  count  what  Spartans  were  in  it.  When  he  had  counted  the 
king,  ephors,  elders,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  about  forty, 
and  asked  what  this  meant,  he  told  him  to  regard  these  as  ene- 
mies, and  all  the  rest  as  friends,  and  that  on  the  farms  in  the 
country  he  would  in  like  manner  find  one  enemy,  the  master,  and 

*  That  is,  accoi-ding  to  Miiller,  of  genuine  old  Dorian  descent.  The 
number  of  these  families  was  now  very  small.  Dr.  Thirlwall  (iv.  373.)  gives 
a  somewhat  different  account  of  them. 
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many  friends.  He  added,  that  those  privy  to  his  design  were 
few,  but  that  they  well  knew  that  the  Helots,  the  Neodamods, 
the  inferior  Spartans,  and  the  Perioecians,  all  of  whom  hated 
the  Spartans,  would  join  in  it ;  he  then  led  him  away  to  the 
iron-market,  and  showed  him  the  great  quantity  of  swords, 
daggers,  axes,  hatchets,  sickles,  and  other  implements  which 
were  there  for  sale,  and  which  might  be  employed  to  arm  them. 
The  Ephors  were  greatly  dismayed  at  this  revelation,  of  the 
truth  of  which  they  could  not  doubt :  they  did  not  venture  to 
call  the  Little  Council*,  but  having  consulted  with  the  senators 
separately,  they  resolved  to  send  Cinadon  to  Aulon  to  fetch 
some  of  the  Aulonites  and  the  Helots ;  and  the  men  who 
were  to  go  with  him  were  to  have  secret  orders  to  seize  him. 
As  Cinadon  had  often  been  similarly  employed,  he  had  no 
suspicion.  The  plan  succeeded  ;  he  was  seized,  and  made  to 
give  the  names  of  the  conspirators  :  the  list  was  forwarded  to 
Sparta,  and  those  named  in  it  were  arrested.  Cinadon  was 
then  brought  thither  and  examined:  when  asked  his  reason  for 
conspiring,  "It  was,"  said  he,  "that  I  might  be  inferior  to  no 
one  in  Lacedaemon."  He  and  his  accomplices  were  scourged, 
led  round  the  city,  and  then  put  to  death. 

About  this  time  intelligence  was  brought  to  Sparta  that  the 
Persians  were  getting  a  large  fleet  ready  for  sea  in  Phoenicia ; 
and,  as  it  was  thought  likely  that  it  was  destined  to  act  against 
Greece,  a  council  of  the  allies  was  summoned  to  deliberate  on 
it.  Lysander,  considering  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  urged  Agesilaiis  to  pro- 
pose an  invasion  of  Asia,  if  they  would  give  him  thirty  Spar- 
tans to  act  as  his  council  and  assistants,  2000  Neodamods, 
and  6000  of  the  allies ;  he  also  proposed  to  accompany  him 
himself,  and  to  restore  the  decarchies  which  the  Ephors  had 
suppressed.  This  plan  of  the  campaign  was  adopted,  and 
Lysander  was,  as  he  wished,  appointed  one  of  the  thirty  coun- 
cillors. (01.96,  1.) 


*  This  consisted  of  the  ephors,  senators,  and  such  of  the  equals  as  they 
summoned  to  it.     Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  85. 
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Agesilaiis*,  wishing  to  emulate  the  ancient  Peloponnesian 
monarch  Agamemnon,  who  when  about  to  invade  Asia  had  sa- 
crificed at  Aulis  in  Bceotia,  proceeded  to  that  place.  But  as  he 
was  sacrificing,  the  Boeotarchs,  for  what  reason  we  are  not  told, 
sent  down  some  horsemen,  who  threw  the  victims  off  the  altar 
and  forbade  him  to  sacrifice.  Agesilaiis,  having  appealed  to 
the  gods,  embarked  and  sailed  to  Ephesus.  On  his  arrival, 
Tissaphernes  proposed  a  truce  till  the  King's  pleasure  should 
be  known.  The  truce  was  sworn  to;  but  the  faithless  satrap, 
instead  of  observing  it,  sent  to  the  King  for  more  troops. 
Agesilaiis,  though  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  remained  quiet 
at  Ephesus. 

While  he  was  staying  there,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  paid  so 
much  court  to  Lysander,  whom  they  knew,  that  the  king 
seemed  insignificant  in  comparison.  This  mortified  Agesilaiis 
and  the  other  Spartans  ;  but  fearing,  or  not  wishing,  to  off'end 
Lysander  openly,  he  only  showed  his  sense  of  it  by  refusing 
the  requests  of  those  whom  he  recommended.  Lysander  soon 
saw  through  his  design,  and  requested  to  be  sent  away  from 
P2phesus.  Agesilaiis  gladly  sent  him  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
finding  a  Persian  of  rank,  named  Spithridates,  offended  with 
Pharnabazus,  he  persuaded  him  to  desert,  and  brought  him  to 
Agesilaiis,  who  obtained  from  him  much  useful  information. 

Tissaphernes,  in  reliance  on  the  army  which  was  on  its 
march  to  join  him,  now  declared  war  against  Agesilaiis  if  he 
did  not  quit  Asia.  "  I  give  him  thanks,"  replied  the  Spartan, 
*'  for  having  by  his  perjury  made  the  gods  his  enemies  and 
our  allies."  He  ordered  his  troops  to  get  ready  to  march,  and 
directed  the  towns  on  the  way  to  Caria  to  prepare  provisions, 
and  those  to  the  north  to  forward  their  contingents  of  troops. 
The  satrap,  aware  of  Agesilaiis'  want  of  cavalry,  and  of  his 
personal  animosity  to  himself,  judged  that  he  would  make 
Caria,  where  his  property  lay,  and  which  was  a  rugged  coun- 
try, the  scene  of  war.     He  sent  therefore  all  his  infantry  thi- 

*  When  reading  the  exploits  of  this  prince,  and  of  the  Spartan  command- 
ers at  this  time  in  general,  we  must  remember  that  our  authority  is  their 
panegyrist. 
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ther,  keeping  his  numerous  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  iVTae- 
ander.  Agesilaiis,  however,  suddenly  turned  into  Phrygia, 
and  plundered  it ;  but  near  Dascylion  his  cavalry  fell  in  with  a 
Persian  body  of  horse  of  equal  force,  and  had  the  worst  of  it. 
He  therefore  fell  back  to  Ephesus,  and  being  now  convinced 
that  without  horse  he  never  could  move  in  the  plains,  he  pro- 
claimed through  the  towns  that  any  one  who  would  furnish  a 
horse  and  horseman  should  be  himself  exempt  from  service. 
By  this  means  he  soon  had  cavalry,  for  the  wealthy  and  luxu- 
rious lonians  and  iEolians  gladly  avoided  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  war. 

In  the  spring  (01.  96,  2.)  he  assembled  all  his  troops  at 
Ephesus,  and  by  proposing  prizes  to  those  who  should  excel  in 
the  various  martial  exercises,  he  greatly  increased  the  skill  and 
raised  the  confidence  of  his  men.  As  a  means  of  making  them 
despise  the  Barbarians,  he  had  such  of  them  as  were  taken 
by  the  privateers  sold  naked,  that  the  whiteness  of  their  skin 
might  be  seen,  and  their  effeminacy  be  thence  inferred  by  the 
soldiers. 

Their  year  being  now  expired,  Lysander  and  his  colleagues 
returned  home  ;  and  when  their  successors,  of  whom  a  Spartan 
named  Herippidas  was  the  principal,  came  out,  Agesilaiis  gave 
orders  to  march  for  Sardes.  Tissaphernes,  thinking  this  to  be 
only  a  feint,  and  that  Caria  was  the  real  object  of  attack,  dis- 
posed his  army  as  before ;  but  Agesilaiis  kept  his  word,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  he  engaged  and  totally  defeated  the  Persian 
cavalry  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  Their  camp,  with  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  more  than  seventy  talents,  was  taken. 
The  camels  found  in  it  were  afterwards  brought  to  Greece  as 
curiosities. 

Tissaphernes,  who  had  remained  at  Sardes,  was  loudly  ac- 
cused by  the  Persians  of  having  betrayed  them,  and  soon  after 
Tithraustes  came  down  from  Susa  with  orders  to  behead  him 
and  take  his  satrapy.  The  crafty  and  treacherous  Tissaphernes 
being  thus  removed,  his  successor  made  proposals  of  peace, 
offering  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  leave  the  cities  to  them- 
selves on  their  paying  the  old  tribute.     Agesilaiis  replied  that 
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he  must  consult  his  government.  Tithraustes  then  desired 
that  he  would  meantime  remove  into  the  territory  of  Pharna- 
bazus.  Agesilaiis  demanded  supplies:  the  satrap  sent  him 
thirty  talents,  and  he  immediately  entered  Pharnabazus'  part 
of  Phrygia.  While  he  was  there,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  by  land  and  sea  in  Asia. 
He  forthwith  sent  orders  to  the  cities  of  the  coast  and  isles  to 
equip  a  hundred  and  twenty  triremes  :  he  also  made  Peisander, 
his  wife's  brother — a  brave  man,  but  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  sea — admiral  in  the  room  of  Pharax,  who  appears  to 
have  been  an  officer  of  some  skill ;  but  family  interest  pre- 
vails at  all  times  and  with  most  men. 

Tithraustes,  perceiving  that  Agesilaiis  had  no  notion  of 
quitting  Asia,  and  that  it  was  only  by  making  a  diversion  that 
he  could  drive  him  away,  gave  a  Rhodian  named  Timocrates 
fifty  talents  in  money,  and  sent  him  to  Greece,  with  directions 
to  distribute  them  among  the  leading  men  in  the  cities,  and 
engage  them  to  stir  up  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Ti- 
mocrates disposed  of  the  money  at  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Argos. 
The  Athenians  were,  witliout  it,  ready  enough  to  go  to  war  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

The  Thebans,  aware  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not 
commence  hostilities,  urged  the  Opuntian  Locrians  to  plunder 
some  land  which  was  disputed  between  them  and  the  Phocians. 
This,  as  was  expected,  produced  an  invasion  of  Locris  by  the 
Phocians.  The  Locrians  called  on  the  Thebans,  who  forthwith 
entered  Phocis  :  the  Phocians  sent  to  Lacedaemon  for  aid,  and, 
glad  of  a  fair  pretext  to  avenge  the  former  insults  and  injuries 
of  the  Thebans,  and  elate  with  the  successes  of  Agesilaiis  in 
Asia,  the  Spartan  government  sent  Lysander  to  Phocis,  direct- 
ing him  to  assemble  an  army  of  Phocians,  CEteans,  Melians, 
and  others  at  Haliartus,  where  he  would  be  joined  on  a  certain 
day  by  king  Pausanias  with  a  Peloponnesian  army.  Lysander 
did  as  he  was  directed,  and  he  moreover  induced  the  Orcho- 
menians  to  revolt  from  the  Thebans. 

^  The  Thebans  sent  forthwith  an  embassy  to  Athens  apologi- 
sing for  their  former  conduct  toward  the  people,  but  remind- 
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ing  them  of  their  late  services,  and  hinting  that  Athens  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  recovering  and  even  extending  iier  su- 
premacy, as  tlie  Lacedj^monians  liad  made  themselves  so  many 
enemies.  Thrasybulus  and  his  friends  aided  them  with  their 
influence,  and  a  decree  was  passed  to  assist  the  Thebans  if 
Boeotia  should  be  invaded. 

Lysander  at  the  appointed  time,  without  waiting  for  Pau- 
sanias,  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Haliartus  and  tried  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  revolt.  Failing  in  this,  he  attacked  the 
town :  but  the  Thebans  came  with  all  speed,  both  horsemen 
and  hoplites,  to  its  relief.  Lysander  fell  in  the  action  which 
ensued,  and  his  men  fled  to  a  hill,  closely  pursued  by  the  The- 
bans. Here  they  turned,  and  casting  darts  and  rolling  down 
stones,  they  drove  them  back,  w  ith  the  loss  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  men.  During  the  night  they  dispersed,  and  returned 
to  their  homes.  When  the  Thebans  in  the  morning  found  them 
gone,  they  were  greatly  elated ;  but  the  appearance  of  king 
Pausanias  with  his  army  damped  their  joy.  The  Athenians, 
however,  arriving  next  day,  they  prepared  to  give  battle ;  but 
Pausanias  having  held  a  council  with  his  officers,  it  was  deemed 
more  advisable  to  try  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  Lysander  and 
those  who  fell  with  him  by  a  truce.  The  Thebans  would  re- 
store the  bodies  only  on  condition  of  their  quitting  Boeotia, 
and  these  terms  were  accepted.  Pausanias,  on  his  return,  was 
capitally  prosecuted,  both  on  account  of  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  and  his  former  behaviour  at  Athens.  As  he  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him, 
and  he  fled  to  Tegea,  where  he  died. 

The  Spartan  government,  perceiving  the  confederacy  that 
was  formed  against  them,  resolved  to  recall  Agesilaiis  to  the 
defence  of  his  country.  This  able  prince  had  been  uniformly 
successful  in  Asia.  Guided  by  Spithridates  he  had  wasted  and 
plundered  Phrygia,  and  penetrated  to  Paphlagonia  ;  the  prince 
of  which  country,  Cotys,  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  gave 
him  one  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  peltast*?.  Agesilaiis 
negotiated  a  marriage  between  the  son  of  Cotys  and  a  daughter 
of  Spithridates,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  trireme  was  directed  to 
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convey  the  maiden  from  Cyzicus,  where  she  was  residing. 
This  affair  being  concluded,  Agesilaiis  proceeded  to  winter  at 
Dascylion,  the  hereditary  property  oi"  Pharnabazus.  'i  he  sa- 
trap's fine  parks  were  destroyed,  the  trees  cut  down,  and  the 
villages  plundered  by  the  soldiery.  He  was  himself  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  wanderer,  and  Herippidas,  by  a  sudden 
attack  one  morning,  took  his  camp  and  most  of  his  portable 
property.  But  Herippidas,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  a  great 
show  of  booty,  forced  Spithridates  and  the  Paphlagonians  to 
give  up  their  plunder ;  and  this  was  in  their  eyes  such  injustice, 
that  they  went  off*  in  the  night  to  Sardes  to  join  Ariaeus,  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  and  was  now  again  in  revolt. 
This  event  annoyed  Agesilaiis  exceedingly,  as  it  was  so  very 
likely  to  derange  his  plans. 

His  design  in  fact  was  to  dismember  the  Persian  empire,  by 
inducing  the  satraps  and  subject-princes  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. In  an  interview  which  he  had  shortly  afterwards 
with  Pharnabazus, he  sought  to  excite  him  to  revolt:  the  satrap 
was  too  honourable  to  do  this,  but  he  freely  acknowledged  his 
ideas  of  allegiance  to  be  such,  that  if  the  King  were  to  put  a 
satrap  over  him  in  his  own  country,  he  should  consider  him- 
self justified  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks.  Agesilaiis, 
satisfied  with  this,  promised  to  withdraw  his  army,  and  to  abs- 
tain from  Pharnabazus'  country  as  long  as  there  was  any  other 
to  plunder.  He  then  led  his  troops  to  the  plain  of  Thebes,  on 
the  coast,  and  began,  it  being  now  spring  (01.  96,  3.),  to  make 
preparations  for  pushing  on  for  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire, 
reckoning  that  all  the  nations  in  his  rear  would  be  lost  to  the 
King,  It  is  evident  that  in  forming  this  bold  plan  he  was  guided 
by  the  advice  of- his  friend  and  panegyrist  Xenophon,  who  had 
conducted  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand*. 

It  was  therefore  with  sincere  grief  that  Agesilaiis  received 
the  summons  to  abandon  these  brilliant  prospects  and  return 
to  fight  against  Greeks.  He  however  hesitated  not  to  obey  ; 
he  called  the  allies  together,  and  told  them  of  the  necessity  he 

*  We  have  Xenoplion's  own  testimony  (Anab.  v.  3.)  for  the  fact  of  his 
being  in  Asia  with  Agesilaiis. 
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was  under  of  leaving  them,  but  promised  a  speedy  return.  The 
assembly  shed  tears,  and  voted  troops  to  the  aid  of  Lacedae- 
mon.  By  offering  prizes  Agesilaiis  obtained  select  and  well- 
appointed  troops,  and  then  leaving  Euxenus  as  harmost,  with 
four  thousand  men  for  the  .protection  of  the  towns,  he  crossed 
the  Hellespont  and  pursued  the  route  for  Greece  formerly 
trodden  by  Xerxes. 

The  confederacy  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  created  by 
their  own  insolence  and  tyranny,  and  by  the  gold  of  Persia, 
had  now  assumed  a  formidable  appearance.  It  consisted  of 
Boeotia,  Athens,  Argos,  Corinth,  Acarnania,  most  part  of  Thes- 
saly,  Eubcea,  and  Chalcidice.  Deputies  from  most  of  these 
states  met  at  Corinth.  The  troops  of  the  confederates  also  as- 
sembled there,  as  it  was  judged  best  to  make  Laconia,  or  at 
least  its  vicinity,  the  seat  of  war ;  for,  as  Timolaiis  the  Corin- 
thian said  in  the  council,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  like  a  river, 
which  is  small  and  fordable  at  its  source,  but  is  increased  by 
others  as  it  flows ;  for  they  are  few  when  setting  out,  but  be- 
come formidable  by  the  accession  of  auxiliaries.  He  also  likened 
them  to  wasps,  which  are  most  safely  destroyed  by  putting 
fire  to  their  nest.  The  Lacedoemoniaus  were  meantime  on  the 
advance  to  engage  the  confederates.  They  had  6000  lioplites 
of  their  own,  and  600  horse.  Elis  and  its  vicinity  sent  them 
about  3000;  Sicyon,  1500;  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione, 
3000  :  they  were  also  joined  by  the  troops  of  Tegea  and  Man- 
tineia,  but  their  numbers  are  not  given.  They  had  300  Cretan 
archers,  and  about  400  slingers. 

In  the  confederate  army  there  were  6000  Athenian  hoplites, 
7000  Argive,  3000  Corinthian,  5000  Boeotian,  3000  Euboean  ; 
there  were  SOO  Boeotian  and  600  Athenian  horsemen,  100  from 
Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  50  from  Opuntian  Locris.  The  light 
troops  were  very  numerous. 

The  Lacedaemonian  army  assembled  at  Sicyon.  As  they 
advanced  through  the  hilly  country  they  were  annoyed  by  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  ;  but  when  they  reached  the  sea,  and 
got  into  the  plain,  they  wasted  the  country  at  their  will.  The 
confederates  advanced  to  engage  them.     The  Boeotians,  who 
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were  on  the  left,  fearing,  if  we  may  credit  Xenophon,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  were  opposite  them,  declared  the  sacrifices 
unfavourable ;  but  when  the  Athenians  had  changed  places 
with  them,  they  found  the  signs  propitious,  and  gave  the  signal 
to  engage.  In  the  battle,  all  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  were  de- 
feated by  those  opposed  to  them  ;  but  the  Athenians,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Thebans  causing  the  whole  line  to  incline  too 
much  to  the  right,  found  that  only  six  of  their  ten  phylic  di- 
visions were  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly outflanked  and  routed.  The  Lacedaemonians  then 
attacked  other  bodies  of  the  confederates  and  drove  them  off 
the  field.  They  raised  a  trophy  on  the  spot,  and  retired  to 
Sicyon. 

Meantime  Agesilaiis  was  advancing  from  the  Hellespont. 
Dercyllidas  met  him  at  Amphipolis  with  the  news  of  the  late 
victory,  and  he  sent  him  on  with  the  tidings  to  the  cities  of 
Asia :  he  then  pursued  his  march  through  Macedonia  into 
Thessaly.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  continually  harassed  by  the 
desultory  attacks  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  but  near  the  borders 
of  Phthia  the  cavalry  which  he  had  himself  raised  and  formed 
in  Asia  gave  an  effectual  check  to  the  renowned  Thessalian 
horse.  His  march  on  to  Bceotia  now  lay  through  a  friendly 
country  ;  but  just  as  he  was  entering  it,  he  received  tidings  of 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet  and  the  death  of  Peisander.  To  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  he  gave  out,  that  though  Peisander 
had  fallen,  the  fleet  had  been  victorious  ;  and  he  sacrificed  as 
for  a  victory.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coroneia  he  found  an 
army  of  Bceotians,  Argives,  Corinthians,  Athenians,  Euboeans, 
jEnians  and  Locrians  waiting  to  receive  him.  He  had  been 
joined  by  the  Phocians  and  Orchomenians,  by  a  mora  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  half  a  mora  that  had  been  in  garrison  at 
Orchomenus.  The  forces  were  about  equal  on  both  sides. 
Agesilaiis  advanced  from  the  Cephissus;  the  confederates  from 
the  foot  of  Helicon.  When  they  were  about  a  stadion  asunder, 
the  confederates  shouted,  and  charged  running ;  the  Cyreans, 
followed  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  ran  also,  and  drove  back  those 
opposed  to  them  :  the  Argives  fled  to  Helicon  before  the  troops 
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led  by  Agesilaiis  in  person,  but  the  Thebans  defeated  the  Or- 
chomenians,  and  penetrated  to  the  baggage.  Agesilaiis  led  his 
phalanx  against  them ;  the  Thebans,  seeing  their  allies  all  di- 
spersed, formed  in  a  close  body  in  order  to  force  their  way ; 
and  Agesilaiis,  instead  of  prudently  opening  to  let  them  pass, 
and  assailing  their  flanks  and  rear,  met  them  face  to  face.  The 
contest  was  obstinate  :  at  length  a  part  of  the  Thebans  were 
slain  ;  and  the  rest  forced  their  way  to  Helicon.  Agesilaus  him- 
self being  wounded,  Gylis  the  polemarch  by  his  direction  drew 
out  the  troops  next  morning,  and  raised  a  trophy  to  the  sound 
of  flutes,  all  the  soldiers  wearing  garlands.  Their  dead  were 
restored  to  the  Thebans,  and  Agesilaiis  proceeded  to  Delphi 
to  offer  the  tithe  of  his  booty  in  Asia  (100  talents)  to  the  god. 
Gylis  led  the  army  through  Phocis  into  Ozolian  Locris,  which 
country  they  plundered.  The  Locrians  harassed  them  from 
the  hills ;  and  in  an  attempt  to  drive  them  off"  Gylis  himself 
was  slain.  Agesilaus  then  disbanded  his  army,  and  returned 
home  over  the  gulf. 

Sicyon  and  Corinth  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  op- 
posed armies  (Ol.  96,  4.)*,  the  Corinthian  territory  naturally 
suff'ered  much.  The  aristocratic  party  there,  as  the  richest 
proprietors,  were  of  course  the  greatest  sufferers  ;  and  besides, 
their  inclination  was  for  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  The 
meetings  which  they  held  for  this  purpose  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  the  democratic  leaders,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  allies,  they  resolved  to  murder  those  whom  they 
most  dreaded  and  suspected.  Regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
religious  festival,  they  sent  armed  men,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
festival  named  the  Eucleiae,  into  the  market,  who  fell  on  and 
blew  all  those  who  had  been  designated.  In  vain  they  fled  to 
the  altars  and  statues  of  the  gods ;  they  were  dragged  from 
them  and  massacred.  Those  thus  slain  were  mostly  men  in 
years  ;  the  young  men  were  kept  together  at  the  place  called 
the  Crauion  by  Fasimelus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  suspected 
danger ;  and  when  they  heard  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
market,  they  made  for  the  Acro-Corinth,  and  driving  off* some 
*  The  year  of  the  taking  of  Veil  by  Camillus  and  the  Romans. 
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Argives  and  others  who  attempted  to  stop  them,  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  Here  they  might  have  defended  themselves,  but  a 
capital  happening  to  fall  from  a  column  without  any  assignable 
cause,  the  soothsayers,  on  consulting  the  entrails,  advised  them 
to  descend  from  the  fortress.  They  obeyed,  and  were  about 
to  quit  their  country;  but  their  friends  and  relatives  entreated 
them  to  stay ;  and  as  the  democratic  leaders  swore  that  they 
should  receive  no  injury,  a  part  of  them  returned  to  their 
houses. 

A  union,  such  as  we  have  no  other  instance  of  in  Grecian 
history,  had  been  effected  between  Argos  and  Corinth.  The 
boundaries  between  the  two  states  were  removed  and  effaced'; 
the  wliole  was  named  Argos,  and  the  same  political  constitu- 
tion prevailed  in  both,  Argos  being,  as  it  would  appear,  the 
seat  of  government*.  This  state  of  things  was  intolerable  to 
the  oligarchs  of  Corinth,  who  found  that,  though  safe  in  their 
persons,  they  had  less  influence  in  their  native  city  than  even 
the  metoecs ;  and  they  resolved  to  make  Corinth  what  she  had 
been,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  To  recur  to  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians  for  aid  was,  of  course,  their  first  thought ;  and  two  of 
them,  Pasimelus  and  Alcimenes,  stole  out  along  the  bed  of 
the  stream  which  passed  through  the  walls,  and  going  to 
Sicyon,  proposed  to  Praxitas,  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch 
there,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  long  walls  which  con- 
nected Corinth  with  its  port  of  Lechoeon.  Praxitas,  knowing 
that  he  might  depend  on  them,  agreed  to  the  proposal.  They 
returned  home,  and  on  a  certain  night  opened  a  gate  in  the 
walls,  the  custody  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  and 
admitted  Praxitas  with  his  mora  and  some  Sicyonians,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Corinthian  exiles.  As  the  walls 
were  far  asunder,  Praxitas  made  a  ditch  and  paling  across, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  hold  out  till  relief  came.  Nothing 
further  was  done  till  the  second  day,  when  the  Argives,  sup- 
ported by  the  Corinthians  and  by  the  troops  of  the  Athenian 
Iphicrates,  came  down  upon  them,  relying  on  their  numbers. 

*  This  union  is  similar  to  tliat  proposed  by  the  Latins  to  the  Romans, 
A.  U.  414. 
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The  Ar<ijivessoon  routed  the  Sicyonians,  and  plucking  up  the 
paling  chased  them  to  the  sea.  The  Spartan  commander  of  the 
few  horsemen  they  had  made  his  men  dismount  and  tie  their 
horses  to  trees,  and  then  take  up  the  larger  siuelds  of  the  slain 
or  fugitive  Sicyonians  and  advance  against  the  Argives,  As 
these  shields  had  an  S  (S)  upon  them,  the  Argives  made  light 
of  them.  "  By  the  twin-gods  [rw  aicj'],  Argives!  these  SS 
will  deceive  you,"  cried  the  Spartan,  and  charged ;  but  he  and 
most  of  his  men  were  slain. 

The  Corinthian  exiles  drove  those  opposed  to  them  to  the 
town-wall.  The  Lacedaemonians  moved  to  occupy  the  place 
deserted  by  the  Sicyonians ;  and  when  the  Argives  found  that 
they  were  thus  getting  into  their  rear,  they  made  all  speed  to 
get  outside  of  the  paling.  As  their  right  side,  which  was  un- 
protected by  the  shield,  was  exposed,  many  of  them  were  slain 
as  they  passed,  and  they  were  then  met  by  the  Corinthian  exiles 
returning  from  the  pursuit.  They  attempted  to  get  over  the 
wall,  by  means  of  the  ladders  that  were  there  ;  but  some  of  them 
fell  and  were  killed  by  the  fall,  and  others  were  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy ;  and  so  many  were  slain,  that  they  lay,  says  the 
historian,  like  heaps  of  corn,  stones,  or  timber.  Praxitas 
then  assailed  Lechaeon,  and  slaughtered  its  Boeotian  garrison ; 
and  having  restored  the  enemy's  dead  as  usual,  and  being 
joined  by  troops  of  the  allies,  he  made  a  breach  in  the  long 
walls  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage  of  an  army.  He  then 
advanced  toward  Megara,  and  took  and  garrisoned  Sidus  and 
Crommyon,  near  Corinth,  where  he  also  fortified  a  place  named 
Epieikia.  He  finally  dismissed  his  troops  and  returned  to 
Sparta. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  take  a  survey  of  the  naval 
operations  at  this  period,  and  of  affairs  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  go  back  a  little  in  our  narrative. 

When  Conon  fled  with  eight  ships  from  .'Egospotami,  he 
directed  his  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Oiie  of  the  chief 
places  of  this  isle  was  Salamis,  a  colony,  it  was  said,  from  the 
(jrecian  island  of  the  same  name.  Between  it  and  Athens 
there  had  been  a  friendship  of  long  standing,  and  its  present 
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tyrant,  or  ruler,  Evagoras,  a  man  of  high  character  and  talent, 
was  well  known  to  Conon.  Tlie  able  Athenian  became  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  Cyprian  prince,  and  he  obtained  him,  by 
his  negotiations,  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Pharnabazus. 
As  the  satrap  was  justly  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  Conon's  suggestion  of  joining  a  Phcenician  fleet  with  that 
of  Evagoras,  and  such  Grecian  ships  as  Conon  himself  might 
be  able  to  collect,  and  of  attempting  to  destroy  their  power  by 
sea ;  and  he  even  resolved  to  take  the  command  in  person. 
The  combined  fleet,  greatly  superior  in  number,  came  up  with 
that  of  Peisander  off  Cnidos  (Ol.  96,  3.)  ;  and  tlie  allies,  who 
were  on  the  left,  when  they  saw  that  the  Greek  and  Cyprian 
ships  alone  outnumbered  their  whole  fleet,  fled  without  fight- 
ing. Peisander's  own  ship  was  driven  ashore,  and  he  himself, 
refusing  to  quit  it,  was  slain.  The  loss  is  said  to  have  been 
fifty  ships. 

After  this  victory,  Pharnabazus  and  Conon  sailed  round  to 
the  islands  and  cities  of  the  coasts,  expelling  the  harmosts  and 
restoring  the  cities  to  independence :  the  prudent  and  gene- 
rous satrap  acted  in  all  things  by  the  advice  of  Conon.  As 
his  old  enemy  Dercyllidas  still  remained  at  Abydos,  Pharna- 
bazus landed  at  Ephesus  to  collect  an  army  to  lead  against  it, 
and  he  directed  Conon  to  proceed  thither  by  sea.  Dercyl- 
lidas, however,  had  sufficient  influence  over  the  Abydenes  to 
keep  them  from  revolt ;  he  also  induced  the  Sestians  to  stand 
firm  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  satrap  were  without  effect.  As 
winter  was  approaching,  Pharnabazus  directed  Conon  to  re- 
main in  the  Hellespont  and  collect  ships,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  retaliate  in  the  spring  on  the  Lacedaemonians  by  an 
invasion  of  Laconia. 

In  the  spring  (Ol.  96,  4.)  Pharnabazus  and  Conon  sailed 
across  to  Melos ;  they  then  directed  their  course  to  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  and  landing  at  Pherae  in  Messene  ravaged  the  rich 
plain  of  the  Pamisus.  They  made  descents  on  various  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  passing  over  to  the  isle  of  Cythera,  took 
Phoenicos,  its  chief  town,  where  they  left  a  garrison,  with 
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Nicophemus  an  Athenian  as  governor.  They  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Corinthian  Isthmus ;  and  the  satrap,  having  ex- 
horted the  allies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  and  prove 
themselves  faithful  to  the  King,  gave  them  all  the  money  he 
had,  and  sailed  home  elate  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired. 

Conon  next  represented  to  the  satrap  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing more  galling  to  the  Lacedaemonians  than  to  rebuild  the 
Athenian  Long  Walls,  and  thus  undo  all  their  work.  He  said 
that,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  keep  the  fleet,  he  would  make 
the  islands  maintain  it,  and  with  its  aid  raise  the  Athenian  walls. 
Pharnabazus  yielded  a  cheerful  consent,  and  gave  him  more- 
over a  supply  of  money.  Conon  sailed  home  without  delay  : 
he  employed  masons  and  carpenters,  and  made  his  crews  assist : 
the  allies  came  also  from  BcEotia  and  elsewhere  to  contribute 
their  eflbrts  toward  raising  these  bulwarks  of  democracy ;  and 
Conon  had  thus  the  highest  fortunje  a  good  citizen  could  de- 
sire,— that  of  securing  the  independence  of  his  country.  The 
gratitude  of  the  people  raised  marble  statues  of  him  and  Eva- 
^oras,  beside  that  of  Zeus  the  Preserver. 

Agesilaiis,  who  now  (01.  97,  L)  conducted  the  war,  led  his 
troops  to  attack  the  Peiraeon*,  where  the  cattle  of  the  Corin- 
thians were  sheltered.  He  left  the  Amyclaeans  at  Lechseon  ; 
for,  be  they  where  they  might,  it  was  their  practice  to  return 
home  to  celebrate  their  ancient  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia, 
which  was  now  at  hand.  The  polemarch  at  Lechaeon,  leaving 
the  allies  to  guard  that  place,  escorted  the  Amyclaeans  with  a 
mora  of  horse  and  another  of  foot  to  within  twenty  or  thirty 
stadia  of  Sicyon.  Thinking  them  then  safe,  he  left  the  horse 
with  them  and  led  back  the  foot.  But  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, Callias  and  Iphicrates,  observing  the  polemarch  re- 
turning without  horse  or  light  troops,  thought  they  might 
venture  to  attack  him  with  the  peltasts  of  Iphicrates.  Callias, 
who  commanded  the  hoplites,  led  them  out,  and  drew  them  up 
not  far  from  the  town ;  while  Iphicrates,  with  his  peltasts,  ad- 
vanced and  assailed  the  mora,  flinging  their  darts  and  then 
*  This  place  lay  north  of  the  Isthmus,  under  Mount  Geraneia  on  the 
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retreating.  Many  being  wounded  or  slain,  the  polemarch 
ordered  the  younger  men  to  charge  and  drive  them  off;  but 
these,  with  their  heavy  armour,  could  not  equal  in  speed  the 
light  peltasts,  and  as  they  were  returning  they  were  assailed  in 
flank  and  rear  by  the  active  foes.  The  polemarch  ordered  the 
men  of  more  advanced  age  to  charge  ;  but  these  suffered  still 
more  than  their  predecessors.  The  horse  being  now  returned, 
they  and  a  part  of  the  foot  charged  together ;  but  the  horse 
not  venturing  to  advance  beyond  the  foot,  both  suffered  alike. 
Wearied  and  exhausted,  the  remains  of  the  mora  halted  on  an 
eminence  two  stadia  from  the  sea  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
from  Lechaeon.  Their  comrades  at  this  place  got  into  boats,, 
to  come  to  their  relief,  but  when  they  saw  the  Athenian  hop- 
lites  beginning  to  advance  they  took  to  flight.  Some  of  the 
footmen  then  ran  into  the  sea,  and  made  for  the  boats.  The 
horsemen  and  a  few  of  the  footmen  escaped  to  Lechaeon.  The 
partial  historian  gives  the  loss  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  men ; 
but  as  he  says  that  the  mora  was  six  hundred,  it  was  probably 
far  greater.  This  exploit  of  Iphicrates  and  his  peltasts,  whom 
he  had  armed  and  disciplined  after  a  system  of  his  own,  was 
long  the  theme  of  Athenian  exultation. 

Agesilaiis  having  led  home  his  troops,  Iphicrates  attacked 
and  reduced  Sidus  and  the  other  garrisons  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  now  only  retained  Lechaeon. 

Next  year  (01.  97,  2.)  Agesilaiis  led  an  army  into  Acar- 
nania ;  for  the  Acheeans,  who  now  held  Calydon,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Acarnanians,  had  sent  to  Sparta,  threatening  to 
renounce  the  alliance  if  they  were  not  assisted.  He  advanced 
into  Acarnania  by  short  marches  of  only  ten  or  twelve  stadia 
a  day  ;  the  Acarnanians,  deceived  by  the  slowness  of  his  move- 
ments, brought  their  cattle  and  slaves  down  from  the  moun* 
tains,  whither  they  had  sent  them,  and  began  to  till  their  lands 
as  usual.  But  Agesilaiis,  making  a  sudden  march  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  stadia  in  one  day,  came  to  the  lake  about  which 
most  of  the  cattle  were  feeding,  and  seized  the  whole  of  them. 
He  then  retreated  through  ^Etolia ;  and  returning  the  follow- 
ing spring  (01.  97,  3.),  forced  the  Acarnanians  to  embrace  the 
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alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  instead  of  that  of  the  Boeotians 
and  Athenians. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  feeling  the  effects  of  the  enmity  of 
Pharnabazus,  resolved  to  endeavour  to  gain  Tiribazus,  the  new 
satrap  of  Lydia.  Antalcidas,  a  second  Lysander,  appeared  on 
their  part  at  Sardes,  whither  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
without  loss  of  time  despatched  Conon  and  others  to  attend  to 
their  interests.  Antalcidas  proposed,  as  the  basis  of  a  peace, 
that  all  the  Grecian  cities  and  islands  should  be  independent. 
The  Athenians  saw  that  they  should  thus  lose  Lemnos,  Im- 
hros,  and  Scyros ;  the  Thebans  would  not  part  with  their  he- 
gemony over  the  Boeotian  towns;  and  Argos  was  unwilling  to 
separate  from  Corinth.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  arranged. 
The  satrap  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but 
fearing  to  aid  them  openly,  he  gave  Antalcidas  money  in  se- 
cret to  equip  a  fleet;  he  cast  Conon  into  prison  as  an  enemy  to 
the  King ;  and  then  set  out  for  Susa,  to  learn  the  will  of  the 
monarch. 

On  his  arrival  at  court,  a  nobleman  named  Struthas  was 
sent  down  to  take  charge  of  his  province.  This  satrap  pur- 
sued a  different  policy,  for  he  took  the  Athenian  side  so 
openly  that  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  Thimbron  to  invade  his 
satrapy.  Thimbron  entered  and  ravaged  the  plain  of  the 
Maeander;  but  conducting  himself  with  his  usual  negligence, 
he  was  surprised  and  slain,  and  his  troops  defeated.  Diphri- 
das  was  sent  out  to  succeed  him ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of 
cajmcity  and  of  an  amiable  temper,  he  better  sustained  the 
credit  of  the  Lacedaemonian  name. 

The  people  and  the  aristocrats  in  Rhodes  being  at  feud  atV* 
this  time,  the  latter  sent  to  Laceda?m6n  for  aid.  Teleutias,  the 
brother  of  Agesilaiis,  came  with  twenty-seven  ships  to  support 
the  oligarchic  interest :  the  Athenians  sent  out  Thrasybulus 
with  forty  ships  to  keep  down  the  naval  pow  er  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. Knowing  that  the  people  in  Rhodes  were  well 
able  to  defend  themselves,  Thrasybulus  directed  his  course  to 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  reconciled  two  Thracian  princes  who 
were  at  enmity,  and  made  them  allies  of  Athens.     The  towns 
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on  both  coasts  returned  to  the  Athenian  connexion.  At  By- 
zantion  he  farmed  out  the  toll  of  ten  per  cent,  charged  on  ves- 
sels from  the  Pontus,  and  established  there  a  democracy.  He 
then  sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  the  Mytilenaeans  adhered  to 
Athens.  He  landed  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  joining  them  with 
the  Mytilenseans  and  the  exiles  from  the  other  towns,  advanced 
against  Methymne.  The  Spartan  harmost  led  out  what  troops 
he  had ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  Thrasybulus,  having 
reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  sailed  for  Rhodes. 
On  his  way  he  collected  money  from  the  towns ;  but  having 
entered  the  Eurymedon,  near  Aspendos,  for  this  purpose,  the 
Aspendians,  incensed  at  some  plunder  committed  by  his  sol- 
diers, fell  on  his  camp  in  the  night,  and  he  was  slain  in  his 
tent. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  excellent  citizen  and  truly  great 
man.  Conon,  the  other  restorer  of  Athens,  probably  died  also 
about  this  time.  We  hear  nothing  of  him  after  his  imprison- 
ment ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  Struthas  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  that  he  died  at  Cyprus. 

Dercyllidas  was  now  (01.  97,  4-.)  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand at  Abydos  by  Anaxibius,  who  had  more  influence  with 
the  Ephors  than  he  had,  and  promised  to  destroy  the  Athe- 
nian power  in  the  Hellespont.  To  oppose  him,  Iphicrates  was 
sent  out  with  a  body  of  his  peltasts  ;  and  he  speedily  drew  the 
boastful  Spartan  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  and  most  of  his 
men  were  slain. 

Hitherto  the  friendly  intercourse  between  Athens  and  iEgina 
had  not  been  interrupted ;  but  now  the  Spartan  government 
gave  permission  to  the  iEginetans  to  privateer  on  the  coast  of 
Attica.  The  Athenians  sent  a  force  which  fixed  itself  in  ^gina, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  in  five  months  afterwards. 
As  the  Attic  coast  still  suffered,  Chabrias,  who  was  sailing 
with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  peltasts  and  ten  triremes  to  the 
aid  of  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  was  directed  to  make  on  his  way 
an  attempt  on  ^gina.  This  able  officer  landed  in  the  night, 
and  placed  his  peltasts  in  ambush.  The  Spartan  harmost  led 
forth  what  troops  he  could  collect,  when  he  heard  that  the 
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Athenians  were  in  the  island ;  but  he  fell  into  the  ambus- 
cade, and  he  himself  and  a  great  number  of  his  men  were 
slain. 

The  Athenians  for  some  time  navigated  the  gulf  in  secu- 
rity ;  for  Eteonicus,  who  commanded  the  fleet  at  i^gina,  not 
having  money  to  pay  his  crews,  they  would  not  embark.  But 
when  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaiis,  came  and  took  the 
command,  his  influence  over  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  such 
that  they  at  once  declared  they  would  go  whithersoever  he 
would  lead  them.  Taking  advantage  of  their  ardour,  he  filled 
twelve  triremes  in  the  evening,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Pi- 
raeeus  in  the  night.  At  daybreak  he  boldly  entered  the  har- 
bour, where  twenty  triremes  were  lying.  As  he  had  anticipated, 
the  captains  and  crews  were  all  ashore :  he  seized  several  mer- 
chantmen, and  towed  them  out ;  the  alarm  spread  to  the  city  : 
horse  and  foot  came  down,  as  if  the  Piraeeus  had  been  taken  ; 
but  the  enemy  was  gone.  Teleutias  sent  his  prizes  to  i^gina, 
and  then  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Sunion,  capturing  the  fishing- 
boats  and  vessels  coming  from  the  islands  with  passengers.  At 
Sunion  he  took  some  ships,  laden  with  corn  and  other  com- 
modities, and  returning  to  ^gina  sold  his  booty,  and  gave  a 
month's  pay  in  advance  to  his  men.  He  thus  continued  to  in- 
jure the  Athenian  trade,  and  by  this  means  kept  his  crews  well- 
paid  and  contented. 

The  Lacedaemonians  (01.  98,  1.)*  had  sent  out  Antalcidas 
as  admiral  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  he 
sent  his  vice-admiral,  Nicolochus,  with  the  fleet,  to  assist  the 
Abydenes,  and  he  himself  repaired  to  Tiribazus,  who  was  re- 
turned from  court.  Matters  were  speedily  arranged  at  Sardes, 
for  the  satrap  was  empowered  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,  if 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies  refused  peace  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  proposed.  When  Antalcidas  came  down  to  the 
coast,  he  heard  that  Nicolochus  was  blocked  up  in  Abydos 
by  Iphicrates  and  Diotimus,  the  Athenian  commanders.  He 
immediately  set  out  overland  for  that  town,  resumed  the  com- 
mand, got  out  of  the  port  by  night,  and  being  shortly  after- 
*  In  this  year  Rome  was  taken  bv  the  Gauls. 
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wards  joined  by  twenty  ships  from  Sicily,  by  others  from  Ionia, 
and  by  some  from  i^olis,  where  Ariobarzanes  now  governed 
in  place  of  Pharnabazus,  who  was  gone  to  court  to  espouse  the 
King's  daughter,  he  had  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  eighty  ships, 
which  gave  him  the  full  command  of  the  seas. 

Various  causes  making  all  parties  desirous  of  peace,  they 
sent  (01.  98,  2.)  their  deputies  to  the  satrap  to  learn  the 
King's  will.  It  was  as  follows :  "  Artaxerxes  the  King  thinks 
it  just  that  the  cities  in  Asia  should  be  his,  and  the  islands 
Clazomenae  and  Cyprus ;  but  that  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
great  and  small,  should  be  independent,  except  Lemnos,  Im- 
bros  and  Scyros,  which  should,  as  of  old;  belong  to  the  Athe- 
nians. On  those  who  do  not  accept  this  peace  I  will  make  war 
with  those  who  do,  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  ships  and  with 
money."  These  terms  were  brought  home  by  the  deputies  to 
their  respective  cities,  and  they  were  sworn  to  by  all.  The 
Thebans  wanted  to  swear  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotians  ;  but 
Agesilaiis  insisted  on  their  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  all  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  on  their  demurring  he  prepared 
to  march  an  army  against  them  :  they  were  then  forced  to  sub- 
mit. The  Argives  in  like  manner  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
their  garrison  from  Corinth. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  con- 
cluded the  Corinthian  war.  By  it  all  the  advantages  she  had 
contended  for  were  secured  to  Lacedgemon.  Argos  and  Co- 
rinth were  again  separated,  Thebes  was  reduced  to  her  own 
single  power,  and  Athens  deprived  of  her  supremacy  over  the 
Asiatic  Greeks ;  while  Lacedasmon,  possessed  of  more  terri- 
tory and  population  than  any  of  them,  was  in  a  condition  to  lord 
it  over  the  whole.  There  appeared  to  be  something  ungene- 
rous in  abandoning  their  Asiatic  brethren  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Barbarians,  but  we  hear  not  that  they  complained  ;  and 
perhaps  their  condition  was  altogether  as  good,  if  not  better, 
\mder  the  yoke  of  Persia,  where  they  only  paid  the  tribute 
which  had  been  laid  on  by  the  moderate  and  equitable  Darius 
I.*,  as  it  had  been  or  could  be  under  that  of  Athens  or  Lace- 

*  See  above,  p.  8(5,  note. 
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daemon.  There  was  also  thought  to  be  a  loss  of  national 
honour  in  thus  virtually  acknowledging  the  Persian  monarch's 
supremacy  over  Greece;  yet  it  might  have  saved  Greece  much 
bloodshed  if  a  supremacy  of  that  kind  had  been  really  esta- 
blished*. 


CHAPTER  Xlll.t 


Reduction  of  Mantineia. — Seizure  of  the  Cadmeia. — Olyntliian  war. — Re- 
duction of  Phlius. — Recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. — Second  Bceotian  War. — 
Battle  of  Leuctra. 

01.98,4-102,2.         B.C.  385-371. 

The  Lacedasmonians,  assuming  the  office  of  executors  of  this 
peace,  behaved  with  their  usual  haughtiness  and  regard  to 
their  own  interests  alone.  They  first  proposed  to  punish  such 
of  their  allies  as  had  leant  toward  their  enemies  in  the  late 
war.  As  the  Mantineans  had  sent  corn  to  the  Argives  and 
otherwise  incurred  their  displeasure,  they  issued  orders  to  them 
to  pull  down  their  walls.  On  their  refusal,  king  Agesipolis 
led  (01.  98,  4.)  an  army  into  their  territory,  and  ravaged  it : 
he  then  ran  a  ditch  and  wall  round  the  town  ;  but  finding  that, 
being  well-supplied  with  com,  it  was  likely  to  hold  out  long, 
he  dammed  up  the  stream  which  ran  through  it  below  the  walls. 
By  this  means  the  town  was  flooded,  and  the  sun-dried  bricks, 
of  which  the  houses  and  walls  were  built,  being  dissolved,  and 
the  walls  ready  to  fall,  a  surrender  was  proposed.  They  were 
forced  to  throw  down  their  walls,  and  to  separate  into  the  four 
open  villages  of  which  Mantineia  had  originally  consisted.  At 
first,  says  the  historian,  the  people  of  substance  were  annoyed 
at  having  to  pull  down  their  houses  and  build  new  ones;  but 

*  Isocrales  (Panegyr.  73,  Panathen.  254.)  speaks  of  this  peace  as  being 
highly  disgraceful  to  Sparta. 

t  Xen.  V.  2.-vi.  4.  Diodor.  v.  19-56.    Plat.  Agesilaus  and  Pelopidas. 
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when  they  felt  the  advantages  of  residing  near  their  estates, 
and  found  themselves  delivered  of  the  pestilent  demagogues, 
and  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  they  became  well-con- 
tent. The  Lacedaemonians  next  made  the  Phliasians  re-admit 
their  exiles,  whose  property  was  to  be  given  back  to  them, 
and  those  who  had  purchased  it  be  indemnified  out  of  the 
public  revenue. 

An  embassy  came  about  this  time  to  Sparta  from  Acanthus 
and  Apollonia  in  Chalcidice,  beseeching  aid  against  the  Olyn- 
thians :  for  the  Olynthians,  wealthy  and  powerful  through 
commerce,  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  federation  among  the 
cities  of  Chalcidice  and  its  vicinity,  using  the  same  laM's  and 
having  one  government.  Some  cities  had  voluntarily,  others 
forcibly,  entered  into  it.  Pella  and  some  other  places  in  Ma- 
cedonia had  been  induced  to  join  it ;  there  were  ambassadors 
from  Thebes  and  Athens  at  Olynthus ;  the  Olynthians  would 
soon  have  the  gold-mines  of  Pangaeus ;  they  had  plenty  of 
timber  for  ship-building  they  could  hire  abundance  of  light 
troops  among  the  Thracians  :  it  therefore,  said  the  envoys,  be- 
hoved the  Lacedaemonians  to  check  this  federation  in  time. 

Tliese  representations  had  such  weight  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  that  it  was  voted  at  once 
to  send  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  to  Olynthus.  Any 
state  might  give  money  instead  of  men,  at  the  rate  of  three 
oboles  iEginetan*  a  man  for  footmen,  three  times  that  sum  for 
horsemen :  if  any  did  not  give  men  or  money,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  authorised  to  fine  them  a  stater f  a  day  for  each 
man.  As  it  would  take  some  time,  however,  to  collect  so  large 
a  force,  the  envoys  suggested  that  a  Spartan  officer  should  be 
sent  off  immediately  with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand,  for  his 
appearance  would  confirm  the  wavering,  and  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  hasty.  This  advice  seeming  good,  an  officer  named  Eu- 
damidas  was  despatched  with  about  two  thousand  Neodamods, 
Scirites  and  Perioecians.  (01.  99,  3.)  On  his  departure,  he 
begged  of  the  Ephors  to  send  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

*  Equal  to  five  oboles  Attic.  f  i.  e.  four  drachmas. 
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troops  to  him  under  his  brother  Phcebidas.  When  he  arrived 
in  Thrace  he  placed  garrisons  in  some  of  the  towns,  and  made 
Potidaea  his  head-quarters. 

Phcebidas  set  out  soon  after,  and  coming  to  Thebes  en- 
camped without  tlie  town.  The  two  Theban  polemarchs  Is- 
nienias  and  Leontiadas  being  of  opposite  parties,  the  former, 
who  was  of  that  adverse  to  Sparta,  took  no  notice  of  Phcebidas. 
Leontiadas,  on  the  contrary,  paid  him  great  court,  and  when 
they  became  intimate  he  proposed  to  put  the  Cadmeia  or 
Acropolis  into  his  hands,  and  thus  place  Thebes  at  the  mercy 
of  Sparta.  Phcebidas,  ambitious  of  distinction,  yielded  a  ready 
assent;  and  in  the  middle  of  a  sultry  day,  when  the  senate 
was  sitting  in  a  portico  in  the  market,  as  the  women  were  cele- 
brating tlie  Thesmophoria  in  the  Cadmeia,  and  the  streets 
were  mostly  empty,  Leontiadas  mounted  his  horse,  rode  out, 
and  bringing  in  Phcebidas  and  his  troops,  led  them  to  the 
Cadmeia,  and  gave  it  up  to  them.  He  then  went  to  the  se- 
nate, and  being  supported  by  his  faction,  seized  Ismenias  and 
took  him  away  to  the  Cadmeia.  About  four  hundred  of  Isme- 
nias' friends  left  the  city,  and  retired  to  Athens.  A  new 
polemarch  was  chosen  in  his  place  from  the  opposite  party. 
Leontiadas  then  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  he  found  great 
real  or  pretended  indignation  against  Phcebidas  for  having  acted 
without  orders.  AgesilaiJs  said,  that  if  what  he  had  done 
was  injurious  to  Sparta,  he  ought  to  be  punished;  but  if  ad- 
vantageous, the  old  law  authorised  a  commander  to  act  of  him- 
self:  it  therefore  only  remained  to  be  inquired  whether  what 
he  had  done  was  advantageous  or  otherwise.  Leontiadas  easily 
showed  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Sparta  to  hold  the  Cad- 
meia. For  the  sake  of  appearance,  a  fine  was  imposed  on  Phce- 
bidas. Commissioners,  three  from  Sparta  and  one  from  each 
of  the  allies,  were  sent  to  try  Ismenias,  for  taking  money  from 
the  King  and  being  the  cause  of  discord  in  Greece.  He  M^as 
of  course  found  guilty  and  executed ;  the  government  was 
committed  to  Leontiadas  and  his  party,  and  a  Spartan  harmost 
sent  to  command  in  the  Acropolis. 

After  this  piece  of  treachery,  to  which  the  history  of  the 
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Athenians  affords  no  parallel,  the  Lacedasmonians  proceeded 
in  their  task  of  reducing  the  Olynthian  confederacy.  The 
command  was  given  to  Teleutias,  the  allies  sent  their  contin- 
gents, and  he  marched  for  Thrace.  He  sent  to  advise  Amyntas 
of  Macedonia  to  hire  troops  and  form  alliances,  if  he  would 
recover  his  dominions ;  he  also  sent  to  Derdas,  prince  of  Eli- 
mia,  to  remind  hira  that  the  Olynthians,  if  not  checked  in  time, 
would  treat  his  kingdom  like  Macedonia.  Having  assembled 
his  forces  at  Potidsea,  he  entered  the  Olynthian  territory. 
An  indecisive  action  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Olyn- 
thus,  in  which  a  body  of  horse,  commanded  by  Derdas  in 
person,  greatly  distinguished  itself.  Teleutias  then  retired, 
and  dismissed  his  Macedonian  and  Elimian  allies  for  the 
winter. 

In  the  spring  (01.  99, 4.)  Teleutias  again  advanced  to  Olyn- 
thus.  A  smart  skirmish  between  his  peltasts  and  the  Olyn- 
thian horse  brought  on  a  general  engagement,  in  which  Te- 
leutias himself  was  slain  and  his  army  defeated  with  consider- 
able loss.  When  the  news  of  this  reverse  reached  Lacedae- 
mon,  king  Agesipolis  was  ordered  to  go  and  take  the  com- 
mand. He  was  attended,  as  Agesilaiis  had  been  in  Asia,  by 
thirty  Spartans  to  act  as  his  council ;  many  Perioecians  and 
others  cheerfully  went  with  him,  and  volunteers  came  from 
the  allied  states.  Thessalian  horsemen,  ambitious  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, joined  him  on  his  march,  and  Amyntas  and  Der- 
das showed  more  zeal  than  ever. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  advanced  (Ol.  100, 1.)  to  Olynthus, 
and  offered  battle,  which  was  refused.  He  then  destroyed 
the  standing  corn,  and  besieged  and  took  the  town  of  Torone. 
But,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever :  the  shady  bowers  and  cool  and  limpid 
waters  which  he  had  a  short  time  before  seen  at  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  at  Aphytes,  came  strong  on  his  imagination,  and  he 
requested  to  be  carried  thither.  His  desire  was  complied 
with,  and  he  died  amidst  those  shades  on  the  seventh  day  of 
his  illness.  His  body  was,  according  to  usage,  put  in  honey, 
and  conveyed  to  Sparta  for  interment  with  those  of  his  fathers. 
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In  his  room,  Polybiadas  came  out  as  harraost.  He  invested 
Olynthus  so  closely,  by  land  and  by  sea,  that  the  people  were 
obliged  to  crave  permission  to  send  deputies  to  Sparta  to  sue 
for  peace.  Peace  was  granted,  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
the  allies,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and 
thus  the  Olynthian  confederation,  which  had  promised  so  well, 
was  broken  up.  (01. 100,2.) 

Agesilaiis  had  meantime  been  besieging  Phlius;  for  the 
exiles,  finding  or  pretending  that  they  could  not  obtain  justice 
against  the  persons  who  held  their  property,  had  gone  to  La- 
cedaemon  to  complain.  The  party  at  home,  knowing  that  the 
Spartans  were  not  likely  to  let  both  of  their  kings  be  out  of 
the  country  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  fearing  no  hos- 
tility, passed  a  decree  fining  all  who  went  unsent  to  Lacedgs- 
mon.  They  were  however  mistaken,  for  the  Ephors  directed 
Agesilaiis  to  lead  an  army  against  Phlius.  When  he  was  on 
the  frontiers,  they  sent,  tendering  money,  and  offering  to  do 
anything  he  desired,  if  he  would  not  advance.  He  required 
them  to  deliver  up  their  Acropolis,  and  on  their  refusal  ad- 
vanced and  circumvallated  the  town.  As  he  had  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  quantity  of  corn  in  it,  he  had  calculated  on  its 
reduction  by  famine  against  a  certain  time;  but  nearly  double 
the  period  was  past,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  surrender ; 
for  a  decree  had  been  made  to  consume  daily  but  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  food;  and  a  man  named  Delphion,  of  a  daring 
and  energetic  character,  and  supported  by  a  band  of  three 
hundred  chosen  men,  had  taken  the  chief  command.  He  would 
not  permit  any  one  even  to  speak  of  peace ;  he  forced  all  to 
mount  guard  in  tarn,  and  he  constantly  made  sorties  against 
the  besiegers.  At  length  it  was  reported  to  Delphion  that  no 
more  food  remained ;  he  then  gave  permission  to  treat,  and 
time  for  deputies  to  repair  to  Sparta  was  requested.  Though 
indignant  at  the  slight  thus  put  on  him,  Agesilaiis  granted  it ; 
but  he  directed  his  friends  at  home  to  have  all  things  left  to 
him.  He  watched  the  town  more  closely  than  ever,  that  none 
might  escape ;  but  in  spite  of  his  vigilance  the  brave  Del- 
phion and  a  faithful  slave  contrived  to  get  off  in  the  night. 
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A  court  of  one  hundred  Phliasians,  fifty  of  each  party,  was 
appointed  to  decide  who  should  be  put  to  death  and  who  not, 
and  then  to  form  a  constitution.  Meantime  a  garrison,  to  be 
fed  and  paid  by  tJie  Phliasians,  was  left  in  the  town.  The  siege 
had  lasted  a  year  and  eight  months. 

The  Lacedeemonian  power  was  now  at  its  height,  and  ap- 
parently so  secure  that  nothing  could  shake  it,  when  a  revolu- 
tion took  place,  which  Xenophon,  with  all  his  partiality,  can 
only  explain  by  an  interference  of  the  gods  to  punish  perfidy 
and  injustice.  Seven  men,  he  declares,  delivered  Thebes  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  I  The  following  is  his  account  of  the 
revolution. 

Phyllidas,  the  secretary  to  Archias,  one  of  the  Theban  po- 
lemarchs,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Athens,  met  there  Mellon, 
one  of  the  exiles,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  state  of  things  at  home.  The 
mode  of  a  revolution  was  arranged  between  them ;  and  some 
time  after,  Mellon,  taking  with  him  six  of  the  best-adapted  of 
the  exiles,  armed  only  with  daggers,  entered  the  Theban  ter- 
ritory by  night.  They  spent  the  day  in  a  by-place,  and  in  the 
evening  went  in  at  the  gates  along  with  those  who  were  re- 
turning from  their  daily  labours  in  the  fields.  That  night  and 
the  following  day  they  stayed  at  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Charon. 

The  two  polemarchs  Archias  and  Philippus  were  men  of 
pleasure.  Phyllidas  took  this  occasion  of  giving  them  an  en- 
tertainment previous  to  their  going  out  of  ofl&ce,  and  as  he  had 
long  promised  to  procure  them  the  society  of  some  of  the 
finest  women  in  Thebes,  he  assured  them  that  he  would  now 
perform  his  promise.  When  they  had  supped  and  drunk  plen- 
tifully, they  urged  him  to  keep  his  engagement.  He  went  out 
and  brought  Mellon  and  his  comrades  dressed  as  ladies,  and 
their  maids,  into  an  inner  room.  He  then  told  Archias  that 
the  ladies  would  not  come  in  if  any  of  the  attendants  remained. 
These  were  ordered  away,  and  Phyllidas  gave  them  wine  to 
take  with  them.  He  then  led  in  the  supposed  ladies,  one  of 
whom  sat  down  beside  each.     At  the  appointed  signal  (that 
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of  removing  their  veils)  they  drew  their  daggers  and  slew  the 
two  polemarchs. 

Taking  then  three  of  them  with  him,  Phyllidas  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Leontiadas,  who,  though  not  in  office,  was  dan- 
gerous from  his  energy  and  ability  ;  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  on  saying  that  he  was  sent  by  the  polemarchs,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  room  where  he  was  sitting  after  supper,  his  wife 
spinning  at  his  side.  They  slew  him,  and  with  threats  of  death 
imposed  silence  on  his  wife  ;  then  went  away,  ordering  the  door 
to  be  shut,  and  vowing  to  return  and  put  to  death  every  one 
in  the  house  if  it  should  be  opened.  Phyllidas  next  proceeded 
with  two  of  them  to  the  prison,  and  called  to  the  keeper  that 
he  had  brought  a  prisoner.  He  opened  the  door :  they  slew 
him,  and  released  the  prisoners;  and  giving  them  arms  out  of 
the  portico,  stationed  them  at  the  Ampheion  *.  Proclamation 
was  then  made  for  the  citizens,  both  horsemen  and  hoplites,  to 
come  forth,  as  the  tyrants  were  dead.  None  however  ventured 
out  during  the  night,  but  with  day  all  appeared  in  arms.  Some 
of  the  horsemen  were  then  sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  to  tell 
of  their  success  to  their  friends  there.  The  harmost  in  the 
Cadmeia,  when  he  heard  the  proclamation  in  the  night,  sent 
off  to  PlatEeaf  and  Thespiae  for  aid.  The  Plataeans,  who  were 
coming,  were  fallen  on  by  the  Theban  horse,  and  twenty  of 
them  slain  ;  and  the  Athenians  being  now  arrived,  the  Cadmeia 
was  invested.  Seeing  their  vigour  and  determination,  and  ha- 
ving but  few  men  with  them,  the  harmost  offered  to  surrender 
if  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  retire  with  their  arms.  These 
terms  were  accepted  and  sworn  to  ;  but  such  of  the  Thebans 
as  were  among  them  were  dragged  out  and  slain ;  some  of  them, 
however,  were  secreted,  and  saved  by  the  Athenians.  The 
Thebans,  to  their  disgrace,  slew  even  the  children  of  those 
whom  they  had  thus  put  to  death  J. 

*  The  temple  of  Arapliion,  one  of  the  mythic  founders  of  Thebes. 

f  The  Plataeans  had  been  restored  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

X  The  narrative  in  the  text  is  that  of  Xenophon,  who  was  a  contempo- 
rary. His  partiality  for  the  Spartans,  however,  detracts  from  the  value 
of  his  testimony,  and  the  authors  followed  by  Plutarch  related  the  matter 
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Such  was  the  Theban  revolution,  which,  though  not  equal 
in  moral  purity  to  that  of  Athens,  with  which  it  was  compared, 
was  doubtless  a  glorious  event.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
to  call,  with  Xenophon,  the  gods  to  aid  in  explaining  it.  It  is 
evident  from  the  preceding  narrative  that  the  oligarchs  had 
but  few  adherents  ;  when  therefore  they  were  slain,  there  only 
remained  the  foreign  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia ;  and  fortunately 
for  Thebes  it  was  composed  of  the  allies,  not  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  the  harmost  was  not  a  man  of  vigour  and  deter- 
mination. If  he  had  held  out  for  a  few  days,  things  might  have 
taken  a  different  turn. 

The  harmost  was  put  to  death  on  his  return  to  Lacedeemon ; 
and,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  an  army  was  sent 
against  the  Thebans.  As  Agesilaiis,  pleading  his  advanced 
age,  declined  the  command,  it  was  given  to  the  young  king 
Cleombrotus,  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  of  the  other  house. 
(01.  100,  3.)  Cleombrotus,  learning  at  the  isthmus  that  the 
easier  road  by  Eleutherae  was  guarded  by  the  Athenian  gene- 
ral Chabrias,  with  a  body  of  peltasts,  took  that  of  Platsea. 
His  peltasts  met  on  the  heights  the  Thebans  who  had  been 
freed  from  prison  by  Phyllidas,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  and  killed  them  all  but  a  few.  From  Plataea  he 
went  to  Thespiae.  Having  encamped  for  sixteen  days  at  a 
place  called  Cynos-cephalae  (Dogs-heads),  in  the  Theban  ter- 
ritory, he  returned  to  Thespiae  ;  and  leaving  there  Sphodrias 
as  harmost,  with  a  third  of  his  troops,  and  all  the  money  he 

somewhat  differently.  According  to  them,  Pelopidas,  and  not  Mellon,  was 
the  chief  of  the  exiles,  who  were  twelve  in  number,  and  when  they  were 
joined  by  their  confederates  in  the  town  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
forty-eight.  Archias,  it  is  added,  received  while  at  supper  a  letter  from  a 
friend  at  Athens  giving  a  full  account  of  the  plot ;  the  bearer  urged  him  to 
read  it,  saying  it  was  on  business  of  great  importance,  but  he  replied,  'Bu- 
siness then  tomorrow  '  (which  became  a  kind  of  proverb),  and  placed  the  let- 
ter under  his  pillow.  Plutarch  further  says,  that  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmeiii 
consisted  of  1500  men  under  three  harmosts,  and  that  two  of  them  were  put 
to  death  and  the  third  heavily  fined  by  the  Spartan  government.  He  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  murders  committed  by  the  Thebans  in  Xenophon's  narrative. 
See  Plut.  Pelopidas,  and  De  Genio  Socratis. 
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had  with  him,  and  directing  him  to  hire  mercenaries,  he  led 
his  army  home. 

The  Athenians,  seeing  every  prospectof  a  new  war,  of  which 
Bceotia,  not  Corinth,  would  be  the  seat,  grew  terrified  ;  and  in 
their  fears  were  led,  probably  by  the  friends  of  oligarchy,  to 
condemn  to  death  the  two  generals  who  had  aided  the  Theban 
revolution.  One  was  actually  executed  ;  sentence  of  exile  was 
passed  on  the  other,  who  had  escaped. 

But  the  Thebans  were  resolved  that,  if  possible,  the  Athe- 
nians should  share  in  the  war.  They  bribed  (at  least  so  it  was 
suspected)  Sphodrias  to  make  a  sudden  march,  and  try  to  seize 
the  Piraeeus,  which  had  as  yet  no  gates :  perhaps  it  was  only 
the  facility  of  the  design  that  was  suggested  to  him  ;  at  all 
events  he  set  out  from  Thespiae  early  one  day,  expecting  to 
reach  the  Piraeeus  before  daylight  next  morning.  Day,  how- 
ever, breaking  on  him  at  Thrise,  near  Eleusis,  he  turned  back, 
but  instead  of  trying  to  conceal  his  intentions,  robbed  the 
houses  and  drove  off  the  cattle.  When  the  news  reached 
Athens,  all  took  arms  to  defend  the  city.  Three  ambassadors 
from  Lacedaemon,  who  happened  to  be  present,  were  taken 
into  custody ;  but  they  made  it  so  clear  that  they  could  have 
known  nothing  of  the  design  of  Sphodrias,  who,  they  averred, 
would  be  punished  for  it  by  the  government,  that  they  were 
at  once  set  at  liberty.  Sphodrias  was  certainly  capitally  pro- 
secuted ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  interest  of  Agesilaiis,  influ- 
enced by  his  son,  the  friend  of  the  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  ex- 
erted in  his  favour,  and  he  was  acquitted.  This  impolitic 
weakness  and  injustice  had  its  reward  :  the  Boeotian  party  con- 
vinced the  Athenian  people  that  the  design  on  the  Piraeeus  was 
of  a  piece  with  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia ;  and  ships  were 
built,  gates  put  up  at  the  Piraeeus,  and  heart  and  hand  it  wais 
resolved  to  stand  by  the  Thebans. 

As  Agesilaiis  had  been  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  in- 
volving his  country  in  a  war  with  Boeotia  and  Athens,  he  could 
not,  without  shame,  refuse  it  the  benefit  of  his  military  expe- 
rience and  talents.  He  accepted,  therefore,  the  command  of 
the  army  destined  for  Boeotia ;  and  knowing  that  unless  he  oc- 
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cupied  Cithaeron  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  enter  it,  he  look- 
ed about  for  troops  fit  for  that  purpose.  Just  at  this  time  the 
Orchomenians  and  Cleitorians  in  Arcadia  were  engaged  in  one 
of  those  petty  wars  which  were  evermore  going  on  among  the 
numerous  independent  [states  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  had 
taken  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  their  pay.  He  arranged  with 
the  Cleitorians  to  let  him  have  the  use  of  these  troops ;  and 
having  sent  orders  to  the  Orchomenians  to  suspend  hostilities, 
he  despatched  them  to  occupy  Cithferon.  He  thus  reached 
Thespian  in  safety  :  but  he  found  the  plain  of  Thebes  and  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  country  secured  by  a  circular  ditch 
and  rampart,  which  he  could  not  penetrate ;  and  as  he  led 
away  his  troops  the  Theban  horse  used  to  sally  out  and  fall 
on  them.  Observing  that  the  enemy  did  not  usually  appear 
till  after  breakfast-time,  Agesilaiis  led  his  troops  out  one  morn- 
ing at  daybreak  and  penetrated  an  unguarded  part  of  the  ram- 
part. The  plain  was  now  at  his  mercy,  and  he  ravaged  it  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  returned  to  Thespiae  ;  and 
having  fortified  it,  and  left  Phoebidas  as  harmost,  he  led  back 
his  army  to  the  Peloponnese. 

Phoebidas  harassed  the  Thebans  so  much  by  constantly  send- 
ing out  plundering  parties,  that  they  at  length  marched  all 
their  forces  to  Thespias.  But  he  hung  on  them  with  his  pel- 
tasts  wherever  they  went,  so  that  they  could  not  venture  to 
quit  their  phalanx.  Vv'earied  and  vexed,  they  were  returning 
in  such  haste  that  their  mule-drivers  threw  the  corn  they  had 
taken  off  their  beasts  that  it  might  not  impede  them,  Phce- 
bidas,  confident  of  giving  them  a  defeat,  pressed  on  with  his 
peltasts,  directing  the  Thespian  hoplites  to  follow.  The  The- 
ban horse  happening  to  come  to  a  wooded  and  apparently  im- 
passable glen,  made  a  halt  and  turned  round  ;  the  few  peltasts 
who  were  most  in  advance  fled  ;  the  Theban  horse  charged  ; 
Phoibidas  himself  and  some'others  were  slain  ;  all  the  peltasts 
then  fled ;  the  Thespian  hoplites  caught  the  panic  and  fled 
also,  and  never  stopped  till  they  were  within  their  own  walls. 
The  Thebans  could  now  go  unopposed  whithersoever  they 
pleased,  the  people  in  all  the  towns  were  in  their  favour,  and 
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the  governing  parties  (^uraareZat)  in  them  stood  in  the  utmost 
need  of  aid.  A  Spartan  polemarch  and  a  mora  came  therefore 
l)y  sea  to  garrison  Thespiae. 

In  the  spring  (01.  100,  4.)  Agesilaiis  prepared  to  invade 
Boeotia  again.  He  sent  directions  to  the  polemarch  at  Thes- 
piae to  occupy  Cithaeron  ;  and  having  thus  safely  reached  Pla- 
taea,  he  made  as  if  he  were  going  direct  to  Thespiae,  ordering 
a  market  to  be  ready,  and  the  different  embassies  to  meet  him 
there.  The  Thebans  moved  all  their  forces  in  that  direction ; 
but  Agesilaiis,  setting  out  at  daybreak  on  the  road  to  Erythrae, 
and  making  a  two  days'  march  in  one,  got  within  their  works 
at  that  side,  and  ravaged  all  the  country  east  of  Thebes  to  the 
borders  of  Tanagra.  The  Thebans  hastened  to  defend  their 
lands:  some  indecisive  skirmishingof  the  horse  and  light  troops 
took  place ;  but  Agesilaiis  made  his  way  good  to  Thespiae,  and 
having  set  matters  in  order  in  that  town,  he  returned  with  his 
troops  to  the  Peloponnese. 

The  following  spring  (01.  101,  1.)  Agesilaiis  having  burst 
a  blood-vessel  in  his  leg,  the  command  of  the  army  was  en- 
trusted to  Cleombrotus;  but,  unlike  his  able  colleague,  he  never 
thought  of  occupying  Cithaeron  till  he  was  at  its  foot.  He 
then  sent  forward  his  peltasts ;  but  it  was  too  late :  the  The- 
bans and  Athenians,  who  were  already  there,  chased  them 
down.  Cleombrotus,  thinking  a  passage  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, retired,  and  dismissed  his  army. 

In  the  congress  of  the  allies  which  met  at  Lacedaemon,  great 
complaint  was  made  of  the  manner  in  which  their  means  were 
squandered  a^vay.  It  was  asserted  that  they  might  get  a  Heet 
to  sea  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  with  which  they 
could  blockade  Athens  and  transport  troops  to  any  point  of 
Boeotia.  Accordingly  sixty  triremes  were  sent  out  under 
Pollis,  which  were  stationed  ati^gina,  Ceos,  and  Andros.  The 
Athenian  corn-ships  stopped  at  Geraestos  in  Eubcea,  fearing  to 
advance;  and  the  Athenians,  seeing  that  they  must  fight  or 
want  food,  got  on  board  their  ships,  and,  led  by  Chabrias,  gave 
Pollis  a  defeat  off  Naxos,  and  brought  their  corn  home.     The 
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Thebans,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing  to  invade  their 
country  again,  sent  to  pray  that  the  Athenians  would  send  a 
fleet  round  the  Peloponnese  to  create  a  diversion  ;  and  as  they 
were  now  highly  incensed  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  under  Timotheiis,  the  son  of  Conon, 
Timotheiis  directed  his  course  to  Corcyra,  which  he  brought 
over  to  the  Athenian  interest ;  and  the  historian  remarks,  as  a 
thing  worthy  of  note,  that  none  were  made  slaves,  none  exiled, 
and  no  change  made  in  the  laws  on  this  occasion.  He  soon 
after  defeated  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  which  was  sent  out  against 
him.  The  Thebans  meantime  took  advantage  of  the  diver- 
sion to  bring  all  the  neighbouring  Boeotian  towns  to  their  for- 
mer state  of  subjection  ;  and  having  accomplished  this,  they 
turned  their  arms  against  their  old  enemies  the  Phocians.  Un- 
able to  resist  single-handed,  the  Phocians  sent  to  Lacedaemon 
for  aid,  and  Cleombrotus  crossed  the  gulf  with  four  morae  and 
a  part  of  the  allies  to  protect  them  ;  the  Thebans  retired  when 
they  saw  this  accession  of  force.  (01. 101,  2.) 

The  Athenians,  seeing  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  war 
were  falling  to  the  Thebans,  who  did  not  even  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  navy,  while  all  the  losses  were  theirs,  grew 
weary  of  it,  and  sending  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  concluded  a 
separate  peace.  (01.  101,  3.)  Two  of  the  ambassadors  then 
sailed  off"  to  recall  Timotheiis^  who  obeyed  the  summons :  but 
as  he  was  passing  Zacynthus,  he  landed  the  exiles  of  that 
island.  The  party  in  power  sent  ofl'a  complaint  to  Lacedaemon ; 
and  the  government  there,  jealous  perhaps  of  any  interference 
with  their  allies,  declared  that  the  Athenians  had  violated  the 
peace.  The  allies  accordingly  were  called  on  for  their  contin- 
gents, and  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  under  Mnasippus  sailed  to  at- 
tack Corcyra.  This  island,  after  so  many  years'  tranquillity, 
was  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  ;  it  was  cultivated  like 
a  garden,  and  was  covered  with  large  and  handsome  buildings 
of  every  kind.  Mnasippus  landed  his  troops  and  committed 
the  usual  ravages  of  war ;  he  then  encamped  on  an  eminence 
about  five  stadia  from  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  which  he 
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fixed  his  naval  camp,  and,  when  the  weather  permitted,  be 
placed  a  part  of  his  fleet  before  the  port,  thus  shutting  in  the 
city  on  all  sides. 

Tlie  Corcyraeans  being  reduced  to  great  straits  sent  to 
Athens,  representing  how  injurious  it  would  be  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest  if  an  island  so  wealthy  and  so  advantageously 
situated  should  fall  under  the  power  of  their  enemies.  The 
people  saw  the  force  of  these  arguments,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  aid  them.  An  officer  named  Stesicles  was  sent  off  at  once 
with  six  hundred  peltasts  overland,  and  he  got  into  the  town 
by  night ;  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  was  decreed,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Timotheiis ;  but  this  general,  not  deeming  such 
crews  as  he  could  get  at  Athens  good  enough,  went  round  the 
island  selecting  men.  The  people  losing  patience,  transferred 
the  command  to  Iphicrates ;  and  this  active  general  having  re- 
ceived permission  to  press  any  vessels  on  the  Attic  coast,  ex- 
erted himself  so  effectually,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  put  to 
sea  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships.  (01.  101,  4.)  Meantime  the 
Corcyraeans  were  suffering  from  famine;  and  such  numbers  of 
slaves  deserted  to  the  enemy  in  consequence  of  it,  that  Mna- 
sippus  had  proclamation  made  that  he  would  sell  all  deserters. 
This  not  checking  the  practice,  he  flogged  them  and  sent  them 
back  :  the  Corcyraeans  would  not  re-admit  them,  and  numbers 
perished  Mith  hunger  beneath  the  walls*.  Mnasippus  was  now 
so  confident  of  reducing  the  town,  that  he  dismissed  a  part  of 
his  mercenaries,  and  kept  back  two  months'  pay  from  those 
whom  he  retained,  in  hopes  of  being  enabled  to  divert  it  to  his 

*  It  is  evident  from  Xenophon's  narrative  that  the  deserters  were  none 
but  slaves.  Mitford,  although  Mnasippus  was  not  the  general  of  a  demo- 
cracy, justly  reprehends  the  barbarous  action.  He  might  also  have  remem- 
bered that  Marshal  Rosen,  the  general  of  the  monarch  Louis  XIV.,  com- 
manding for  another  monarch,  James  II.,  at  the  siege  of  Derry,  in  Ireland, 
collected  the  Protestants  from  the  adjoining  counties  and  drove  them  under 
the  walls  of  Derry  to  starve.  Is  the  act  of  Mnasippus  to  be  compared  with 
this?  Has  Grecian  history,  by  the  way,  anything  to  compete  with  the 
wasting  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  troops  of  that  Grand  Monarque  ?  or  does  it 
contain  a  more  barbarous  and  treacherous  niassacre  than  that  of  Glenco? 
We  are  surely  no  apologists  for  cruelty,  but  we  would  do  justice. 
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own  use.  The  soldiers,  therefore,  grew  negligent  and  rambled 
over  the  country.  The  Corcyraeans,  seeing  from  their  towers 
all  that  took  place,  made  a  sally,  and  killed  some,  and  made 
others  prisoners.  Mnasippus  armed  himself  and  his  hoplites, 
and  ordered  their  officers  to  lead  on  the  mercenaries.  Some 
of  them  said  it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  the  men  to  fight,  as 
they  did  not  receive  their  pay.  Mnasippus,  with  true  Spartan 
insolence,  struck  one  with  his  stick,  another  with  the  butt  of 
his  spear.  They  led  out  their  men,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  little  zeal.  The  Corcyraeans  were  at  first  driven  back  to 
their  gates ;  but  there  some  of  them  turned,  and  mounting  the 
tombs,  cast  darts  and  stones ;  some  went  in,  and  coming  out 
at  other  gates,  fell  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  while  others,  forming 
in  phalanx,  stood  their  ground.  The  scale  of  battle  was  gra- 
dually turned ;  Mnasippus  found  those  about  him  diminishing 
every  minute.  The  Corcyraeans  at  length  made  a  charge  on 
him  ;  he  fell,  and  his  men  all  fled.  The  camp  would  have  been 
plundered,  but  that  the  victors  took  the  crowd  of  slaves,  ser- 
vants and  market-people  for  a  reserve.  They  raised  their  tro- 
phy, and  restored  the  dead.  Hypermenes,  the  next  in  command 
to  Mnasippus,  learning  that  Iphicrates  was  hourly  expected, 
brought  round  the  fleet,  and  was  sending  it  away  with  the 
slaves  and  plunder,  intending  to  remain  with  his  soldiers ;  but 
they  would  not  be  left  behind,  and  the  whole  got  on  board  and 
went  to  Leucas.  The  Corcyraeans  found  in  the  deserted  camp 
abundance  of  corn  and  wine,  with  numerous  slaves  and  a  good 
many  sick  soldiers. 

Iphicrates  meantime  was  coasting  the  Peloponnese.  As  his 
crews  were  not  select,  he  resolved  to  exercise  them  continually 
on  the  voyage.  He  therefore  left  the  large  sails  behind,  and 
rarely  putting  up  the  others,  even  when  there  was  a  good 
breeze,  made  his  men  row  the  whole  way.  Frequently  when 
they  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  dine  or  sup,  he  took 
the  fleet  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  and  then  made  them  face  the 
shore,  and,  at  a  signal,  run  for  it :  those  that  came  in  first  had 
first  choice  of  water  and  everything  else  that  was  to  be  had, 
and  leisure  to  use  them ;  while  the  laggards  had  often  not  half 
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done  their  meal  when  the  signal  was  made  to  get  aboard.  In 
fine  weather  he  frequently  put  to  sea  again  after  supper :  if 
there  was  a  breeze,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  the  men  took 
their  rest ;  if  not,  they  rowed  and  rested  by  turns.  He  some- 
times led  in  line,  sometimes  in  phalanx.  In  fine,  by  the  time 
he  got  into  the  enemy's  sea,  his  ships  and  crews  were  well-pre- 
pared for  action.  At  the  time  of  Mnasippus'  death  he  was  off 
the  coast  of  Laconia.  His  last  halt  in  the  Peloponnese  was  in 
Elis,  near  the  Alpheus:  he  thence  crossed  to  Cephallenia, 
which  he  reduced ;  and  having  taken  a  fleet  of  ten  triremes 
coming  from  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to  aid  the  enemy,  he  en- 
tered the  port  of  Corcyra  in  triumph.  Leaving  his  seamen 
there  to  support  themselves  by  working  for  the  inhabitants 
who  had  lost  their  slaves,  he  passed  over  to  Acarnania  with 
his  soldiers  to  act  for  the  Athenian  interest ;  then  taking  with 
him  the  Corcyraean  ships,  which  raised  his  fleet  to  ninety  tri- 
remes, he  sailed  to  Cephallenia,  where  he  levied  contributions 
and  prepared  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Insolence  in  prosperity  was  a  vice  of  the  Greeks  in  general ; 
and  the  Thebans,  rude  and  brutal  by  nature,  came  short  of 
none  in  the  display  of  it.  The  Thespians  and  the  Plataeans 
were  the  only  peoples  of  Boeotia  who  did  not  acknowledge  their 
hegemony ;  and  now  that  they  had  the  power,  they  resolved 
to  make  them  feel  their  vengeance.  They  took  and  razed  their 
towns,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants,  w'ho  came  as  suppliants 
to  Athens.  The  Athenians,  weary  of  their  Theban  connexion, 
resolved  to  make  peace  if  possible ;  and  they  sent  to  invite  the 
Thebans  to  join  in  an  embassy  for  that  purpose  to  Sparta. 
The  Theban  leaders  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  refuse  :  their 
embassy  was  headed  by  Epaminondas,  one  of  their  most  di- 
linguished  men  ;  the  principal  persons  on  the  part  of  the  Athe- 
iiians  were  Callias,  the  torch-bearer  of  the  Mysteries,  and  Cal- 
listratus  and  Autocles,  the  ablest  orators  of  the  time.  (01. 
10^2,  2.) 

The  Athenians  showed  clearly  the  advantages  of  peace ; 
Epaminondas  aftected  the  minds  of  the  allies  by  the  picture  he 
drew  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
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envoys  from  the  Great  King  also,  it  is  said,  appeared,  recom- 
mending peace.  The  Lacedaemonians  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  harmosts,  and  leave  all  states  independent ;  the  armies 
on  all  sides  were  to  be  disbanded  ;  and  the  peace  was  sworn  to 
by  all,  the  Lacedaemonians  swearing  for  themselves  and  their 
allies.  Possibly  it  was  this  that  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the 
Theban  deputies  that  Thebes  had  as  good  a  right  to  a  similar 
supremacy  in  Boeotia,  and  next  day  they  required  to  have 
Boeotians  substituted  for  Thebans  in  the  treaty.  Agesilaiis  re- 
plied, that  that  could  not  be,  but  that  if  they  chose  their  name 
might  be  erased.  They  declined  peace  on  these  terms,  and 
went  home  in  very  low  spirits.  The  Lacedaemonians  faithfully 
withdrew  their  harmosts,  and  the  Athenians  recalled  Iphi- 
crates. 

King  Cleombrotus,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Phocis,  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  Ephors  how  he  should  act.  In  an  evil  hour  they 
directed  him  not  to  disband  his  army,  but  to  lead  it  against  the 
Thebans  if  they  did  not  leave  the  towns  independent.  As  they 
showed  no  inclination  to  do  so,  and  still  kept  their  army  on 
foot,  Cleombrotus  put  his  troops  in  motion.  The  Thebans,  ex- 
pecting him  to  enter  Bceotia  at  the  usual  passage,  guarded  a 
narrow  pass ;  but  he  took  the  mountain-road  by  Thisbae,  came 
to  the  port  of  Creusis,  where  he  captured  twelve  Theban  tri- 
remes, and  then  turning  back  encamped  atLeuctra,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Thespiae.  The  Thebans  came  and  took  their  station 
on  an  opposite  eminence. 

The  Lacedaemonian  army  contained  ten  thousand  hoplites 
and  one  thousand  horse ;  the  Theban,  it  is  said,  counted  only 
six  thousand  soldiers,  exclusive  perhaps  of  the  cavalry.  It  was 
commanded  by  the  seven  Bceotarchs,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Epaminondas.  This  man,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  that 
Greece,  fertile  as  she  was  of  great  names,  has  produced,  had 
spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy  ;  he 
was  extremely  poor,  but  he  was  joined  in  strict  friendship  with 
Pelopidas,  a  young  man  of  wealth,  and  devoted  to  war,  the 
chase  and  the  palaestra.  At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  Cad- 
meia,  Pelopidas  was  among  the  exiles,  while  Epaminondas  re- 
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inained  undisturbed  at  Thebes ;  the  former,  we  are  told,  was 
active  in  the  revohition,  the  latter  hailed  its  success.  But 
henceforth  both  became  equally  strenuous  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Pelopidas  usually  commanded  the  Sacred 
Band*,  the  flower  of  the  troops  of  Thebes;  the  genius  of 
Epaminondas,  more  comprehensive,  fitted  him  not  only  to 
plan  campaigns  and  conduct  armies,  but  to  devise  extensive 
schemes  of  policy  f. 

Thebes  at  this  time  abounded  in  able  men  and  true  patriots ; 
beside  Mellon,  Charon,  and  their  friends,  we  may  notice  Pam- 
menes  the  friend  of  Epaminondas,  and  Gorgidas  the  organiser 
of  the  Sacred  Band. 

Cleombrotus,  urged  by  his  friends  and  taunted  by  his  ene- 
mies in  his  army,  prepared  to  give  battle  without  delay.  The 
Theban  leaders,  though  their  troops  were  inferior  in  number, 
resolved  also  to  fight ;  for  they  knew  that  if  they  did  not  the 
subject  towns  would  revolt,  and  the  city  itself  be  perhaps  be- 
sieged ;  and  that  if  the  people  were  to  suffer  privations,  they 
might  change  their  politics,  and  they  themselves  again  become 
exiles,  than  which  they  deemed  it  better  far  to  die  in  battle. 
These  motives  are  assigned  by  the  historian,  others  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted  doubtless  operated  also.  Superstition 
lent  its  powerful  aid  to  cheer  the  troops.  A  prophecy  was 
quoted,  which  said,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  defeat- 
ed at  the  tomb  of  the  maidens  who  slew  themselves  when  they 
had  been  violated  by  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors.  This  tomb 
was  on  the  spot,  and  the  Thebans  adorned  it  before  the  battle. 
News  also  came  from  Thebes  that  the  doors  of  all  the  temples 
had  opened  of  themselves,  which  the  priestesses  said  portended 
victory ;  the  sacred  arms,  it  was  added,  had  disappeared  from 
the  Heracleion,  as  if  Hercules  himself  was  gone  forth  to  battle. 
In  all  this  we  may  easily  discern  the  art  of  the  able  leaders. 
According  to  their  advocate  Xenophon  everj'thing  was  ad- 

♦  A  body  of  three  hundred  chosen  youths,  united  in  the  bonds  of  mutual 
affection.  At  hon.e  they  were  the  guard  of  the  Cadmeia,  where  they  were 
maintained  at  the  public  charge  ;  in  battle  they  stood  first  in  the  phalanx. 
Plut.  Pelopidas,  IS. 

t  Plut.  Pelopidas,  3,  4. 
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verse  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  after  dinner  that  the 
council  was  held  in  which  it  was  finally  resolved  to  fight,  and 
the  king  and  his  officers  were  heated  with  wine ;  when  the 
market-people,  baggage-drivers,  and  those  who  were  not  in- 
clined to  fight  were  getting  away  from  the  Boeotian  camp  be- 
fore the  battle,  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  and  light  troops 
drove  them  back  into  it,  and  thus  apparently  augmented  the 
Theban  forces  :  the  Lacedaemonians  also,  most  injudiciously, 
sent  their  cavalry  down  into  the  plain  before  their  phalanx ; 
for  the  Theban  horse  was  in  excellent  order  and  discipline, 
whereas  theirs  was  the  worst  part  of  their  army  :  finally,  their 
phalanx  was  drawn  up  only  twelve  men  deep,  while  that  of  the 
Thebans  was  fifty  men  deep  :  for  they  judged  that  if  they 
could  defeat  the  right  wing,  commanded  by  the  king,  the  rest 
would  ofter  no  difficulty. 

The  phalanx  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  hardly  begun  to 
move,  when  the  horse  fell  back  on  it  in  all  the  confusion  of 
defeat.  The  Theban  infantry  followed  close  on  them.  Cle- 
ombrotus  received  a  mortal  wound  ;  but  the  Thebans  were  re- 
pelled, and  the  king  removed.  The  attack  was  however  re- 
newed ;  Deinon,  the  polemarch,  and  Sphodrias  and  his  son 
were  slain,  and  that  wing  driven  back.  When  the  left  wing, 
which  was  composed  of  the  allies,  saw  the  right  thus  defeated, 
it  also  fell  back,  and  having  lost  a  good  many  men  retired  over 
a  ditch  which  was  before  the  camp.  The  loss  on  the  right  had 
been  very  considerable  ;  one  thousand  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  fallen,  and  of  the  seven  hundred  Spartans  who  were  among 
them,  only  three  hundred  remained  alive.  Nothing  could 
equal  their  amazement  at  seeing  themselves  defeated,  a  thing 
which  had  never  before  happened,  and  by  an  inferior  force ! 
Some  were  for  returning  to  the  field,  not  suffering  the  Thebans 
to  raise  their  trophy,  and  recovering  their  dead  by  force  of 
arms  ;  but  the  polemarchs,  considering  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  seeing  the  allies  dejected,  or  even  rejoiced  at  the 
event  of  the  battle,  deemed  it  best  to  hold  a  council.  It  was 
there  resolved  to  send  a  herald  to  demand  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  thus  acknowledge  a  defeat.  The  Thebans  gave  the 
bodies  and  raised  their  trophy. 
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Such  was  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  most  important  ever 
fought  by  Greeks  against  Greeks ;  less  remarkable  for  the  loss 
of  life  in  it  than  for  its  moral  effect.  It  dissolved  the  spell 
which  so  long  had  bound  all  Greece  :  it  proved  that  the  Spar- 
tan troops  were  not  invincible,  as  had  been  fondly  imagined: 
it  in  effect  broke  the  Lacedaemonian  power  for  ever,  and  hence- 
forth Lacedaemon  performs  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece*. 


CHAPTER  XlV.f 

Spartan  equanimity. — Jason  of  Pherae. — Affairs  of  Arcadia. — Invasion  of 
Laconia. — Affairs  of  the  Peloponnese. — Battle  of  Mantineia. 

01.  102,  2-104,  3.        B.C.  371-362. 

The  news  of  this  great  defeat  reached  Sparta  on  the  last  day 
of  the  festival  called  the  Naked  Games,  while  the  chorus  of 
men  was  performing.  The  Ephors  did  not  stop  the  games : 
they  communicated  the  names  of  the  slain  to  their  relatives, 
and  directed  the  women  to  bear  the  calamity  in  silence.  Next 
day  the  relatives  of  the  slain  appeared  in  public  joyful  and 
elate,  while  those  of  the  survivors  kept  retired,  or  moved  about 
with  downcast  looks.  It  was  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  bring 
off  the  troops  at  Leuctra :  the  elder  men  of  the  four  morai 
which  were  there,  and  the  two  morae  which  were  remaining  at 
home  J,  were  despatched  under  Archidamus  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laiis ;  troops  came  from  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  where  the  ari- 
stocratic interest  was  now  strong  ;  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians, 
Sicyonians  and  Achaeans  aided  cheerfully  ;  other  towns  also 
sent  troops.  A  fleet  was  prepared  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Corinthians  to  transport  the  army  over  if  needful. 

*  Polybius,  iv.  81,  12. 

t  Xen.  vi.  4.-vii.     Diodor.  xv.  62-8S.     Pint.  AgesilaUs  and  Pelopidas. 

X  See  above,  p.  142. 
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The  Thebans,  on  their  side,  sent  off  instantlj^  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  to  Jason  of  Phei-ae  (the  Tagos  of  Thessaly),  to  in- 
form them  of  this  great  victory,  and  calling  on  them  to  aid 
now  and  put  down  the  Lacedaemonians  for  ever.  To  the  Athe- 
nians the  news  was  anything  but  agreeable,  and  they  gave  no 
answer  respecting  the  proposed  alliance.  Jason,  with  a  great 
show  of  zeal,  got  a  fleet  to  sea ;  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  mercenaries  and  some  cavalry,  entered  Phocis,  with 
which  he  was  at  war,  passed  all  through  it  with  such  rapidity 
as  gave  no  time  for  measures  to  impede  him,  and  came  and 
joined  the  Theban  army.  A  joint  attack  on  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians was  proposed  to  him ;  but  it  did  not  suit  his  ulterior 
views  to  let  the  Thebans  become  too  powerful,  and  he  pre- 
ferred mediating  a  truce.  The  Lacedfemonians,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  truce,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  after  a  toil- 
some march  joined  Archidamus  in  the  Megaric  territory.  The 
whole  army  returned  to  Corinth,  and  there  broke  up  and 
went  home. 

Jason  of  Pherae,  who  now  first  appears  on  the  political  stage, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  whom  Greece  had  seen, 
and  he  had  actually  formed  those  plans  of  conquest  and  ex- 
tensive Grecian  dominion  which  Ave  shall  afterwards  see  rea- 
lised by  others.  In  a  conversation  with  Polydamas,  the  lead- 
ing man  at  Pharsalus,  when  proposing  to  him  to  join  in  his 
projects,  he  thus  disclosed  his  views.  By  negotiation  or  force 
he  had  brought  some,  and  was  resolved  to  biing  4iie  rest,  of 
the  Thessalian  towns  under  his  supremacy.  He  should  then, 
he  counted,  be  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  horse  and  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  hoplites,  beside  a  body  of  six  thousand  mer- 
cenaries in  the  highest  state  of  energy  and  discipline :  a  part 
of  the  surrounding  peoples,  such  as  the  Maracans  and  Dolo- 
plans,  and  Alcetas,  prince  of  the  Molossians,  obeyed  him  at 
present,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  Macedonia  and  the 
others  to  the  same  condition,  from  all  of  which  an  immense 
number  of  light  troops  might  be  obtained.  The  Boeotians  were 
his  allies,  and  the  Athenians  would  willingly  be  so :  but  he 
looked  forward  to  depriving  them  of  the  empire  of  the  sea ; 
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for  having  Macedonia,  whence  they  drew  their  timber  and 
such  a  number  of  Penests  to  furnish  rowers,  and  so  fertile  a 
country  to  supply  corn,  and  so  much  tribute  from  the  peoples 
of  the  mainland,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  equip  fleets  supe- 
rior to  theirs.  Finally,  the  retreat  of  the  Cyreans  and  the  vic- 
tories of  Agejjilalis  had  shown  the  real  weakness  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  its  conquest  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty.  Polydamas,  having  vainly  applied  for  aid  at 
Lacedacmon,  had  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  Jason,  who  was 
now  Tagos  of  Thessaly.  He  apportioned  the  number  of  horse 
and  foot  that  each  town  should  supply,  and  he  found  that  he 
had  eight  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  hoplites,  and  pel- 
tasts  '  enough  to  face  the  world  in  arras  *.'  He  put  the  tribute 
of  the  Pericecians  on  the  equitable  footing  on  which  it  had 
been  formerly  placed  by  Scopasf. 

But  it  was  not  for  Thessaly  to  acquire  the  supremacy  of 
Greece  and  to  conquer  Persia.  Jason,  with  all  his  great  talents, 
was  not  an  hereditary  monarch,  and  he  had  a  proud  and  jealous 
nobility  to  contend  with,  who  regarded  him  but  as  their  equal ; 
the  best  part  of  his  troops  were  mercenaries,  and  of  course 
little  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  Greece  still  possessed  great  men. 
His  project  therefore  failed. 

After  his  return  to  Thessaly  (01. 102,  3.),  Jason  prepared 
to  oifer  a  great  sacrifice  at  the  approaching  Pythian  games 
(some  suspected  that  he  had  thoughts  of  seizing  the  treasures 
at  Delphi)  :  he  therefore  directed  that  each  town  should  fur- 
nish him  with  oxen,  sheep,  goats  and  swine  for  the  purpose ; 
and  though  the  imposition  was  very  light,  it  produced  one 
thousand  oxen  and  ten  thousand  of  each  of  the  other  animals. 
But  as  he  was  reviewing  his  Pheraean  cavalry,  previous  to  set- 
ting out,  he  was  fallen  on  and  slain  by  seven  young  men.  Two 
of  the  assassins  were  cut  down  on  the  spot ;  the  others  mounted 
the  horses  which  stood  ready,  and  escaped,  and  they  were  re- 

•  'iKavbv  irpbs  iravTas  dvOptoirovs  di'TiTaxOyjvai. — Xen. 

t  Xen.  vi.  1.  There  were  two  of  the  Scopads  to  whom  this  assessment 
might  be  ascribed ;  the  one  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  other  the  friend  of 
the  younger  Cyrus.     It  is  probably  the  former  that  is  meant. 

q2 
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ceived  with  great  honour  in  most  Grecian  towns, — a  proof  of 
the  terror  with  which  Jason  was  regarded,  or  perhaps  simply 
of  a  traditionary  hatred  of  tyrants.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brothers  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  the  latter  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  murdered  the  former,  and,  after  a  tyrannic  reign  of  one 
year,  was  himself  assassinated  by  Alexander  the  son  of  Poly- 
dorus*. 

A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Arcadians, 
who  had  begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  closer  political  union, 
influenced  by  Lycomedes,  a  man  of  rank  and  opulence  in  Man- 
tineia,  and  by  other  men  of  patriotic  views,  founded  a  common 
town,  named  Megalopolis  (77  MeydXt]  UoXis),  near  the  confines 
of  Laconia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  several  towns  and  villages 
were  induced  or  forced  to  remove  to  it.  The  general  council 
of  the  Arcadians  now  formed  was  named  the  Myrii  (ot  Mvpiot), 
or  Ten  Thousand,  probably  from  the  number  of  fighting-men 
the  league  contained.  A  body  of  five  thousand  men,  named 
the  Eparits,  were  kept  in  pay  by  the  confederacy  to  act  against 
strangers-  or  any  state  of  the  confederacy  itself  that  should 
prove  refractory.  The  Arcadian  people  (to  'ApKaditcov)  now 
for  the  first  time  appears  as  a  political  body  in  the  afiairs  of 
Greece. 

The  Mantineans  had  also  set  about  rebuilding  and  walling 
in  their  town.  Agesilaiis  came  and  remonstrated  against  it, 
but  he  did  no  more.  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tegea  a 
sedition  arose  between  the  democratic  and  the  oligarchic  par- 
ties, and  the  former  being  defeated  sent  to  Mantineia  for  aid ; 
the  gates  were  opened  to  the  Mantineans ;  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  opposite  party  were  taken  from  the  teanple,  where  they 
had  sought  refuge,  tied  on  a  waggon,  brought  back,  and  tried 
and  executed,  the  Mantineans  sitting  jointly  as  judges.  About 
eight  hundred  fled  to  Lacedaemcji ;  and,  as  the  Mantineans 
had  now  clearly  violated  the  terms  of  the  peace,  Agesilaiis  was 
directed  (01.  102,  3.)  to  lead  an  army  against  them.  The 
Mantineans  were  joined  by  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Or- 
chomenians,  who  were  at  enmity  with  them ;  they  were  also 
*  Xen.  vi.  4,  29-37. 
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aided  by  the  Argives  and  the  Eleians,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  Thebans  would  send  an  army  into  the  Peloponnese. 

The  other  Arcadians  assembled  their  forces  at  Asea,  while 
the  Mantineans  advanced  to  attack  Orchomenus ;  but  a  body 
of  mercenaries  had  arrived  there  from  Corinth,  and  they  were 
repelled  and  driven  home.  Agesilaiis  had  meantime  entered 
and  ravaged  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  and  the  Arcadians  ha- 
ving moved  to  the  borders  of  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  were  con- 
sequently now  in  his  rear.  Some  were  for  attacking  him  at 
once,  but  the  majority  preferred  waiting  till  they  were  joined 
by  the  Mantineans.  Agesilaiis  resolved  not  to  impede  the 
junction,  deeming  it  best  to  have  all  his  enemies  in  fair  field 
before  him.  Next  morning  at  daybreak  he  was  joined  by  the 
mercenaries  from  Orchomenus,  and  by  the  Phliasian  horse. 
The  allies  did  not  then  deem  it  advisable  to  attack  him,  and 
after  remaining  there  for  four  days,  he  led  his  army  home,  it 
being  now  mid-winter. 

The  Thebans  arrived  soon  after,  and  finding  no  enemy  in 
the  country,  were  preparing  to  go  home  again  ;  but  the  Arca- 
dians, Eleians  and  Argives,  seeing  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  Theban  army,  were  urgent  with  them  to  join  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Laconia.  This  army  was  composed  of  Boeotians, 
elate  with  the  victory  at  Leuctra,  of  Phocians,  Euboeans,  both 
Locrians,  Acarnanians,  Heracleots  and  Melians,  with  horse 
and  peltasts  from  Thessaly,  and  was  led  by  Epaminondas.  The 
Theban  leader  urged  that  the  passes  were  well-guarded,  and 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  could  soon  collect  their  forces, 
would  fight  with  desperation  on  their  own  soil,  and  he  hesitated 
to  assent.  But  when  some  persons  came  from  Caryae  in  La- 
conia and  told  how  destitute  of  defence  the  country  was,  and 
offered  to  be  their  guides,  and  some  of  the  Perioecians  sent 
offering  to  join  them,  and  telling  how  they  had  already  re- 
fused to  take  arms  at  the  call  of  the  Spartans,  he  no  longer 
hesitated. 

Laconia  was  now  (01. 102,  4.)*  invaded  for  the  first  time 

*  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Licinian  agrarian  law  was  passed  at  Rome. 
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since  the  Dorian  conquest*.  The  allies  entered  it  in  four  di- 
visions, the  Thebans  by  the  way  of  Carj-ae,  the  Arcadians 
through  the  Sciritis,  the  Argives  through  the  Thyriatis,  the 
Eleians  by  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas,  and  all  rendezvoused  at 
Sellasia,  which  town  tliey  plundered  and  burned  ;  and  next  day, 
moving  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  came  opposite 
Spaita,  wasting  and  burning  the  country  as  they  advanced. 
The  Spartans  were  in  arms  at  the  temple  of  Athena- A  lea,  and 
the  invaders  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  river.  The  women, 
who  had  never  seen  an  enemy,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
the  smoke  rising  from  tlie  burnt  houses  ;  but  the  men,  aware 
of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  doubted  if  they  could  defend 
their  un walled  city.  Liberty  was  offered  to  such  of  the  Helots 
as  would  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  country.  As  no  less  than 
six  thousand  offered  themselves,  their  numbers  were  a  new 
cause  of  alarm,  till  auxiliary  troops  arrived  from  Phlius,  Corinth, 
Epidaurus,  Pellene  and  other  tovi^ns ;  which,  with  the  merce- 
naries from  Orchomenus,  formed  a  sufficient  force  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

The  invaders  crossed  the  Eurotas  opposite  Amyclae,  and 
marched  up  its  right  bank  toward  Sparta.  The  Thebans  every 
night  secured  their  camp  by  placing  hewn  trees  before  it ;  the 
Arcadians  kept  no  order,  but  ran  everywhere  in  quest  of  plun- 
der. On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  cavalry  appeared  on  the 
horse-course  close  to  Sparta.  The  few  Lacedaemonian  horse 
advanced  against  them,  and  three  hundred  young  men,  who 
had  been  placed  in  ambush  in  the  temple  of  the  Tyndarids, 
rushing  out  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy's  horse  stood  not  to 
receive  them ;  many  of  the  foot  also  fled  when  they  saw  the 
horse  give  way.  It  being  deemed  too  hazardous  to  risk  an  at- 
tack on  the  city,  the  army  retraced  its  steps,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  river  down  to  the  sea-coast,  took  and  burned 
Helos  and  such  towns  as  were  open.  Three  days  were  spent 
in  attacking  Gythion,  where  the  naval  arsenal  was,  and  some 
of  the  Perioecians  came  and  aided  in  the  attack. 

*  Plutarch  (Pelop.  24.)  gives  the  number  of  the  invading  army  at  70,000 
men.     Diodorus  (xv.  62.)  says  it  was  upwards  of  50,000. 
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To  obtain  the  aid  of  Athens  was  now  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Spartans :  accordingly  deputies  from  tlieni  and  their  allies 
appeared  in  that  city.  The  senate  convoked  the  assembly  with- 
out delay.  The  Lacedaemonians  spoke,  reminding  the  Athe- 
nians how  in  time  of  need  their  two  states  had  always  stood 
by  each  other,  and  that  now,  if  united,  they  might  humble 
Thebes.  There  was  a  murmur  in  the  assembly  of  "  They  now 
speak  us  fair,  but  when  they  had  the  power  they  kept  us  down !" 
What  weighed  most  in  their  favour  was,  that  when  the  The- 
bans  wanted  to  destroy  Athens  they  had  prevented  it ;  but  it 
still  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  or  tlie  Mantineans 
had  been  the  aggressors,  and  therefore  how  far  the  Athenians 
could  justly  interfere.  The  Corinthian  Cleiteles  said,  that  how- 
ever that  might  be,  there  was  no  doubt  of  Corinth's  having 
observed  the  peace,  and  yet  the  Thebans,  in  their  passage 
through  its  territory,  had  robbed  and  plundered,  cut  the  trees, 
and  burnt  the  houses.  This  decided  the  question  ;  aid  was 
voted,  and  Iphicrates  appointed  to  command.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  the  Athenians  marched  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to 
Arcadia.  The  Thebans,  having  spent  three  months  in  Laconia, 
were  now  in  retreat ;  for  tlieir  Argive,  Eleian  and  Arcadian 
allies  were  gradually  leaving  them  and  going  home  to  secure 
their  plunder,  and  provisions  were  becoming  every  day  more 
scarce :  moreover,  as  it  was  winter,  they  were  themselves 
anxious  to  get  home.  Iphicrates,  as  they  advanced,  fell  back  to 
the  Isthmus  ;  but  he  made  no  effort  to  imi)ede  their  retreat, 
and  Xenophon  greatly  blames  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

This  historian,  the  friend  and  panegyrist  of  the  Spartans, 
though  he  has  never  perhaps  wilfully  falsified,  omits  on  several 
occasions  matters  to  their  disci-edit.  On  the  present,  he  never 
tells  how  Messene  was  once  more  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  in- 
dependent state.  Other  authorities*  inform  us  that  Epaminon- 
das  led  his  army  into  Messene,  called  the  descendants  of  the 

*  Pint.  Pelop.  24.  Diodor.  xv.  ^^.  Pausauias  (iv.  26,  27.)  relates  it  with 
his  due  complement  of  dreams  and  wonders,  such  as  the  finding  of  the  pledge 
buried  by  Anslomenes  (see  above,  p.  50.),  which  contained  the  rites  of  the 
Great  Goddesses,  etc. 
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Messenians  to  liberty,  invited  back  those  who  were  in  Italy, 
Sicily  and  elsewhere,  built  at  the  foot  of  Ithome  a  city  named 
Messene,  and  left  a  Theban  garrison  to  protect  it.  Thus  the 
Lacedasmonians  lost  one  half  of  their  territory  for  ever,  and 
got  instead  of  serfs  inveterate  foes, — a  just  retribution  for  their 
original  injustice  I 

In  the  spring  (Ol.  103,  1.)  envoys  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  again  appeared  at  Athens.  An  alliance  was 
proposed  on  the  equitable  and  natural  terms  of  the  Athenians 
commanding  by  sea  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by  land.  This 
proposal  was  at  first  vehemently  approved  of;  but  Cephiso- 
dotus,  an  Athenian  orator,  argued  that  in  such  case  the  Athe- 
nians could  only  have  the  command  over  Helots  and  merce- 
naries, as  these  would  compose  the  principal  part  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian marine,  while  their  own  horsemen  and  hoplites 
■would  be  commanded  by  Spartan  officers.  He  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  joint  command,  and  it  was  decreed  that  each 
should  hold  it  for  five  days  alternately. 

A  combined  army,  numbering,  according  toDiodorus,  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  sent  soon  after  to  guard  the  Isthmus  ;  but 
the  Thebans,  whose  forces  did  not  exceed  one-third  of  that 
number,  assailed  one  morning  at  daybreak  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians' part  of  the  lines  and  forced  their  way  through  it,  and 
then  joined  their  allies  and  attacked  Sicyon  and  Pellene.  They 
then  turned  to  Epidaurus  and  ravaged  the  country,  and  as 
they  were  returning  they  made  a  sudden  rush  for  the  gate  of 
Corinth  leading  to  Phlius  ;  but  some  light  troops,  commanded 
by  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  came  out,  and  mounting  the  tombs 
and  other  eminences  drove  them  off.  The  Corinthians  dragged 
the  bodies  under  the  walls,  and  raised  a  trophy  when  the  The- 
bans had  sent  to  demand  them. 

At  this  very  time  arrived  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  twenty  ships, 
sent  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  to  aid  the  Lacedae- 
monians. On  board  of  this  fleet  were  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops, 
perhaps  the  first  of  these  remote  nations  ever  seen  in  Greece, 
and  about  fifty  horsemen,  probably  Iberians.  Next  day  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies  were  drawn  out,  and  filled  the  plain 
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down  to  the  sea,  wasting  it  everywhere.  The  Corinthian  and 
Athenian  horse  feared  to  engage  them ;  but  tlie  new-comers 
attacked  them  boldly,  and  by  their  desultory  mode  of  fighting 
did  them  much  mischief.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies  separated  and  went  home ;  and  the  troops  of 
Dionysius,  having  made  an  irruption  into  Sicyon  and  defeated 
the  Sicyonians  of  the  Theban  party  who  came  out  against 
them,  also  departed  and  returned  to  Syracuse. 

Hitherto  the  Peloponnesians  of  their  party  had  willingly 
submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Thebans  ;  but  their  late 
successes  had  elated  the  Arcadians,  and  Lycomedes,  represent- 
ing to  them  that  they  alone  were  genuine  Peloponnesians,  and 
that  in  numbers  and  in  strength  of  body  they  excelled  all  the 
other  Greeks,  (for  without  their  aid  neither  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians nor  the  Thebans  could  have  achieved  what  they  had 
done,)  told  them  that  if  they  were  wise,  they  would  not  follow 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  insist  on  equal  command  with 
the  Thebans.  Language  like  this  inflated  the  Arcadians  ;  they 
regarded  Lycomedes  as  the  first  of  men,  and  followed  his  di- 
rections in  all  things.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Argives  having 
invaded  Epidaurus,  a  body  of  Corinthians,  Athenians,  and 
Chabrias's  mercenaries  had  cut  off  their  retreat:  the  Arca- 
dians marched  to  their  aid  and  liberated  them.  Again  they 
attacked  Asine  in  Messene,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  gar- 
rison, and  killed  the  polemarch.  They  were  still  more  suc- 
cessful in  an  attempt  on  Pellene  in  Laconia,  where  they  cut 
the  garrison  to  pieces  and  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
fine,  says  Xenophon,  neither  night,  nor  storm,  nor  length  of 
way,  nor  mountains  checked  them,  so  that  they  were  soon  re- 
garded as  the  best  soldiers  of  the  time*.  The  Thebans  gra- 
dually became  suspicious  of  their  Arcadian  confederates,  and 
the  Eleians  also  cooled  toward  them ;  for  when  they  asked  them 
to  restore  the  towns  in  Triphylia,  of  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  deprived  them,  they  met  with  a  refusal. 

The  Lacedaemonians  always  looked  to  Persia  in  time  of  need, 
for  in  the  present  state  of  Greece  the  gold  of  Persia  could  in 
*  It  is  evidently  the  Eparits  that  he  means. 

q5 
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general  turn  the  political  beam.  In  consequence  of  their  so- 
licitations, an  Abydene,  named  Philiscos,  came  from  Ariobar- 
zanes,  satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  summoned  a  congress  to  Delphi 
to  treat  of  peace.  But  as  the  Thebans  insisted  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messene,  the  object  of  Philiscos's  coming  could 
not  be  attained.  With  the  money  committed  to  him  by  the 
satrap  he  therefore  raised  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid 
the  Lacedaemonians.  A  second  armament  having  come  from 
Dionysius  (01.  103,  2.),  Archidamus  united  it  with  the  Lace- 
daemonian troops  ;  and  he  took  the  revolted  town  of  Caryae  by 
assault,  and  put  every  soul  in  it  to  death.  He  then  advanced 
into  Arcadia,  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Parrhasiae.  When 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives  appeared,  he  fell  back  to  the  heights 
over  Mideia.  There  however  the  commander  of  the  Sicilian 
troops  left  him,  saying  that  his  term  of  service  was  expired, 
and  led  his  men  back  to  Sparta ;  but  finding  a  narrow  pass  on 
the  road  occupied  by  the  Messenians,  he  sent  to  summon  Ar- 
chidamus to  his  aid.  Archidamus  made  no  delay  :  the  Mes- 
senians retired  before  them,  but  as  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Laconia,  at  a  turn  of  the  road  they  found  the  Argives  and  Ar- 
cadians prepared  to  dispute  their  passage.  The  Spartan  prince 
encouraged  his  men  ;  favourable  signs,  it  is  said,  appeared  in 
the  sky ;  the  attack  was  impetuous,  the  resistance  of  the  ene- 
my brief;  the  horse  and  the  Celts  did  great  execution  on  the 
fugitives  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man,  gained  a  most  complete  victory  :  hence  this  is  called  the 
Tearless  Battle.  When  the  joyous  tidings  reached  Sparta  they 
were  received  with  tears  of  joy  by  Agesilaiis,  the  senators,  the 
ephors,  and  all  the  people  ;  and  the  Thebans  and  Eleians  were 
hardly  less  pleased  than  they  at  this  humiliation  of  the  pride 
of  the  Arcadians. 

The  Thebans  did  not  confine  their  views  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  they  wished  also  to  establish  an  influence  in  Thessaly, 
where  there  was  a  strong  party  hostile  to  the  Tagos,  Alexander. 
Pelopidas  and  his  friend  Ismenias  had  gone  thither  (01. 103, 1 .), 
but  by  the  imprudence  of  the  former  they  were  both  made 
prisoners.     An  army  of  eight  thousand  hoplites  and  six  hun- 
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(lied  horse  was  immediately  sent  off;  but  Alexander  being 
assisted  from  Athens,  and  the  Thessalians  not  supporting  them 
as  expected,  and  provisions  failing,  the  Boeotarchs  resolved  to 
retire.  On  their  retreat  they  suffered  greatly  from  the  Thes- 
salian  cavalry  ;  till  Epaminondas,  who  was  serving  in  a  private 
station,  was  called  on  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command ; 
and  by  a  proper  use  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  he  ensured 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  hoplites.  The  release  of  Pelopidas  was 
afterwards  effected  by  a  negotiation,  enforced  by  the  presence 
of  a  Theban  army  under  Epaminondas. 

The  Thebans,  aware  of  the  strength  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians derived  from  their  connexion  with  Persia,  resolved  to 
try  if  they  could  divert  to  themselves  the  golden  stream  that 
flowed  from  thence.  They  therefore  called  together  their  allies, 
and  stating  that  a  Lacedaemonian  agent  was  at  Susa,  engaged 
them  to  join  in  sending  an  embassy  thither.  Pelopidas  accord- 
ingly went  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans ;  and  the  Athenians, 
when  they  heard  of  it,  sent  thither  also  two  envoys,  Timagoras 
and  Leon,  to  attend  to  their  interests. - 

Pelopidas  conducted  the  negotiation  with  great  ability.  He 
reminded  the  King  of  the  services  of  the  Thebans  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  made  a  merit  of  their  impeding  the  sacrifice  of 
Agesilaiis,  and  dwelt  on  the  fame  they  had  acquired  by  the 
victory  at  Leuctra  and  the  invasion  of  Laconia.  Timagoras  the 
Athenian  seconded  him  in  all  things.  The  King  asked  Pelo- 
pidas what  he  desired  to  be  written  :  he  replied,  Messene  to 
be  independent,  the  Athenians  to  lay  up  their  ships,  and  if 
they  did  not,  war  to  be  made  on  them,  and  any  city  refusing 
its  aid  to  be  the  first  attacked.  The  rescript  was  made  accord- 
ingly to  that  effect.  On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  the 
Thebans  summoned  deputies  from  all  the  states  to  hear  it  read : 
the  Persian  who  bore  it  showed  the  royal  seal ;  the  Thebans 
called  on  all  to  swear  to  it,  if  they  would  be  friends  to  them 
and  the  King :  the  deputies  replied,  that  they  were  sent  to 
hear,  not  to  swear.  The  Thebans,  finding  themselves  thus  foiled, 
sent  deputies  to  the  separate  states,  menacing  them  with  their 
w  rath  and  that  of  the  King  if  they  did  not  swear  to  the  treaty  ; 
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but,  the  Corinthians  setting  the  example,  several  refused,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Thebans  to  gain  the  supremacy  in  this  way 
were  frustrated.  Timagoras  the  Athenian  was  on  his  return 
convicted  by  his  colleague  of  having  taken  large  bribes,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  a  sentence  of  the  people. 

Epaminondas,  anxious  to  extend  the  Theban  influence  in 
the  Peloponnese,  now  directed  his  views  to  the  Acha^ans,  who 
had  as  yet  taken  no  decided  part.  He  therefore  (Ol.  103,  3.) 
desired  Peisias,  the  Argive  general,  to  occupy  the  Oneian 
mountains  ;  and  as  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  troops 
there  guarded  it  negligently,  that  officer  was  able  one  night 
to  seize  the  height  over  Cenchrea^.  The  Thebans  then  passed 
safely,  and  being  joined  by  their  allies,  entered  Achaia.  The 
constitution  of  this  country  had  alwaj^s  had  a  large  portion  of 
aristocracy  in  it,  and  the  persons  of  highest  rank  and  wealth 
deemed  it  now  their  wisest  course  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
magnanimity  of  Epaminondas  for  protection  against  their  de- 
mocratic opponents.  They  were  not  deceived ;  the  illustrious 
Theban,  probably  judging  that  the  people  would  not  be  hap- 
pier under  a  pure  democracy,  made  no  change  whatever  in  the 
constitution,  and,  satisfied  with  the  Achaeans  joining  the  The- 
ban alliance,  led  home  his  troops.  But  his  conduct  was  so 
loudly  clamoured  at  by  the  Arcadians  and  the  Achaean  de- 
mocrats, as  having  in  effect  given  Achaia  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, that  the  Thebans  sent  harmosts  to  the  Achaean  towns, 
expelled  the  upper  ranks,  and  established  pure  democracies. 
The  exiles,  however,  who  were  numerous,  recovered  the  towns 
one  after  the  other,  and  then  openly  took  the  Lacedaemonian 
side  ;  and  the  Arcadians  had  thus  enemies  on  the  north  as  well 
as  the  south. 

The  ever- varying  political  relations  of  Greece  now  assume 
a  new  form.  The  town  of  Oropus  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Bceotia,  which  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Athenians,  was 
seized  about  this  time  by  a  party  of  exiles  aided  by  Themison 
tyrant  of  Eretria  in  Euboea.  The  Athenians  instantly  recalled 
their  general  Chares,  who  was  at  Phlius,  and  marched  with  all 
their  forces  to  recover  it;  and  at  their  approach  Themison 
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withdrew,  having  given  up  the  town  to  the  Thebans  to  keep 
till  it  should  be  legally  determined  who  had  a  right  to  it.  The 
Athenians  were  offended  with  the  Thebans  on  this  account, 
and  with  their  allies  for  not  having  come  to  their  assistance  ; 
the  able  Lycomedes,  therefore,  observing  their  dissatisfaction, 
represented  to  the  Ten  Thousand  that  it  might  not  be  difficult 
now  to  engaffe  the  Athenians  in  an  alliance  with  Arcadia  ;  and 

DO 

he  went  himself  to  Athens  to  make  the  proposal.  It  seemed 
at  first  strange  to  the  Athenians,  that  they,  the  friends  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  should  become  the  allies  of  their  enemies ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  saw  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
both  to  detach  the  Arcadians  from  the  Thebans,  and  they  ac- 
cepted the  proposed  alliance.  Lycomedes,  having  thus  suc- 
ceeded, got  on  board  a  ship  to  return  home ;  but  happening 
to  land  at  the  place  where  most  of  the  Arcadian  exiles  dwelt, 
he  was  fallen  on  by  them  and  slain,  and  with  him  died  Arca- 
dia's chance  of  supremacy. 

Soon  afterwards,  Corinth  made  peace  with  Thebes,  with  the 
consent  of  Lacedaemon,  and  a  similar  peace  was  made  by  the 
Phliasians. 

The  scene  of  war  now  changes  (Ol.  103,  4.)  to  Elis,  which 
was  invaded  by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleians  called  on  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  Archidamus  entered  Arcadia  ;  but  ha- 
ving sustained  a  defeat,  he  was  forced  to  retire. 

The  Arcadians  were  masters  of  Olympia  when  the  time  of 
the  games  came  (Ol.  104,  1.),  and  they  prepared  to  celebrate 
them  with  the  people  of  Pisa,  who  claimed  the  right  from  of 
old.  But  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  Eleians  came 
in  arms,  aided  by  the  Achaeans ;  and  they  fought  with  and  de- 
feated the  Arcadians  and  Argives  hard  by  the  sacred  inclosure 
of  the  Altis.  Next  day,  finding  the  town  barricaded,  they  re- 
tired, having  astonished  by  their  prowess  the  assembled  Greeks, 
who  had  hitherto  held  them  in  contempt  as  soldiers. 

At  Olympia,  as  at  Delphi,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
treasure,  votive  offerings  and  the  property  of  states  and  indi- 
viduals entrusted  to  the  sanctity  of  religion.  This  treasure, 
now  in  the  power  of  the  Arcadians,  was  employed  by  them  in 
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the  payment  of  their  Eparits ;  but  the  Mantineans,  either  from 
religion  or  from  the  prevalence  of  the  aristocratic  interest,  de- 
clared that  they  would  have  no  share  in  the  sacrilege ;  and 
collecting  among  themselves  their  proportion  of  the  pay  of  the 
Eparits,  they  sent  it  to  the  general  government.  For  this  their 
magistrates  were  summoned  before  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  on 
their  not  appearing  they  were  condemned,  and  a  party  of  the 
Eparits  was  sent  to  seize  them.  The  Mantineans  closed  their 
gates,  and  would  not  admit  them.  Many  members  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  now  took  courage  and  spoke  out  against  the  sacri- 
lege. This  feeling  becoming  general,  such  of  the  Eparits  as 
could  not  afford  to  serve  without  pay  retired,  and  this  force 
now  consisted  only  of  men  of  some  substance.  Those  who  had 
seized  the  sacred  treasures,  fearing  to  be  called  to  account, 
sent  off  to  Thebes,  and  declared  that  if  a  force  were  not  sent 
into  Arcadia,  its  people  would  all  Laconise,  The  other  party 
then  made  the  Arcadian  people  send  an  embassy  to  the  The- 
bans,  desiring  them  not  to  come  in  arms  to  Arcadia  unless 
when  called  on.  They  at  the  same  time  made  peace  with  the 
Eleians. 

This  peace  was  sworn  to  in  Tegea  by  all  the  Arcadians,  and 
by  the  Theban  commander  of  three  hundred  Boeotians  who 
were  in  that  town.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  in  which 
they  were  indulging  on  occasion  of  it,  the  gates  were  closed 
by  the  Thebans,  and  such  of  the  Eparits  as  adhered  to  those 
who  dreaded  being  called  to  account,  and  the  principal  men  of 
most  of  the  towns,  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Some  escaped 
over  the  walls;  and  the  Mantineans,  whom  they  had  been 
most  anxious  to  take,  had,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  their 
town,  already  gone  home.  In  the  morning  the  Mantineans 
sent  round  to  all  the  towns,  telling  them  what  had  occur- 
red, and  desiring  them  to  be  on  their  guard ;  and  they  sent 
to  Tegea  demanding  the  delivery  of  those  who  had  been  seized. 
The  Theban  became  alarmed,  and  set  them  all  at  liberty,  as- 
serting that  he  had  been  deceived  by  an  account  of  a  plan  to 
betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Mantineans  took 
no  notice  of  what  he  said,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  Thebes  to 
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accuse  him.  Epaminoiidas,  it  is  said,  replied,  that  he  had 
done  far  better  when  he  seized,  than  when  he  let  them  go ; 
and  he  assured  them  they  should  soon  see  a  Theban  army  in 
Arcadia. 

The  direction  of  the  Theban  affairs  now  lay  entirely  with 
Epaminondas,  for  Pelopidas  was  no  more.  The  Thessalians, 
weary  of  the  oppression  of  the  Tagos,  had  this  year  sent  to 
Thebes  for  aid,  and  Pelopidas  gladly  seized  the  occasion  of 
taking  vengeance  on  him.  He  entered  Thessaly  with  a  small 
force,  and  being  joined  by  his  Thessalian  allies,  gave  battle  at 
the  heights  of  Cynos-cephalae  to  the  far  more  numerous  troops 
of  the  Tagos.  Carried  away  by  his  impetuous  desire  of  ven- 
geance, Pelopidas  fell;  but  victory  remained  with  his  troops, 
and  Alexander  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  peace  and  alliance. 
Epaminondas  assembled  (Ol.  104,  3.)  an  army  of  Boeotians, 
Eubceans  and  Thessalians  (these  last  furnished  by  Alexander 
as  well  as  his  opponents) ;  and  prepared  to  enter  the  Pelopon- 
nese  for  the  fourth  time.  He  expected  to  be  joined  there  by 
the  Argives,  Messenians,  and  the  Arcadians  of  Tegea,  Mega- 
lopolis, Asea,  and  Pallantion.  The  hostile  Arcadians  were 
joined  by  the  Eleians  and  Achaeans ;  and  they  sent  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  the  task 
of  liberating  the  Peloponnese  from  the  Thebans,  and  aid  was 
readily  promised  by  both. 

As  Corinth  was  at  peace  with  Thebes,  Epaminondas  reached 
Nemea  unimpeded.  He  stopped  there  in  hopes  of  intercept- 
ing the  Athenians ;  but  learning  that  they  were  going  by  sea  to 
Laconia,  he  marched  on  to  Tegea,  Mhere  he  quartered  his 
troops  within  the  town,  as  by  this  means  his  plans  would  be 
best  concealed  from  the  enemy,  while  he  could  observe  all  their 
motions  at  his  leisure. 

The  confederates  were  encamped  at  Mantineia,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  Agesilaiis  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
now  on  their  way.  Epaminondas,  finding  that  no  town  had 
declared  for  him,  while  time  was  passing  and  his  reputation 
was  endangered,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort.  Agesilaiis 
and  his  forces  were  now  at  Pellene,  about  one  hundred  stadia 
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from  Sparta,  which  was  nearly  destitute  of  men ;  that  city  might 
be  taken,  he  thought,  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  such  an  event 
have  the  most  important  results.  The  Theban  general,  there- 
fore, after  supper,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
gave  the  word  for  Sparta  !  The  city  would  have  been  taken, 
says  the  historian,  like  a  bird's  nest,  but  that  a  Cretan  de- 
serter *  brought  word  to  Agesilaus,  who  led  back  his  hoplites 
without  delay,  for  the  horse  and  mercenaries  were  at  Manti- 
neia.  When  Epaminondas  arrived  he  feared  to  enter  the  open 
town,  where  his  numbers  would  give  him  no  advantage,  and  his 
men  might  be  slain  from  the  tops  of  the  houses :  he  therefore 
halted  on  an  adjacent  eminence.  Archidamus,  at  the  head  of 
not  quite  one  hundred  men,  issued  suddenly  from  the  town  and 
fell  on  a  part  of  the  Theban  forces.  Daunted  by  their  impe- 
tuosity, the  redoubtable  Thebans  gave  way  with  some  loss  :  the 
Spartans,  pursuing  too  far,  lost  a  few  men  in  their  turn  ;  they 
however  erected  their  trophy  and  restored  the  dead,  according 
to  custom.  Epaminondas,  foiled  in  his  hopes  of  surprising 
Sparta,  and  expecting  that  the  Arcadians  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  allies,  in  which  case  he  would  have  to  fight  them 
and  all  the  Lacedaemonians,  returned  in  haste  to  Tegea,  where 
he  halted  his  hoplites.  He  sent  the  horse  off  at  once  toward 
Mantineia,  as  he  justly  reckoned  that  the  Mantineans  would 
be  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  to  get  in  their  harvest,  and 
that  their  cattle  and  slaves  would  be  out  in  the  fields.  They 
were  actually  in  the  midst  of  their  harvest ;  but  a  body  of 
Athenian  cavalry,  who  had  made  a  forced  march  by  the 
Isthmus  and  Cleonae,  was  now  arrived.  The  Mantineans  im- 
plored them  to  aid  in  protecting  their  property,  and  the  Athe- 
nians, though  just  off  a  long  journey,  and  themselves  and  their 
horses  fasting,  gallantly  sallied  forth  to  engage  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians,  who  were  counted  the  first  cavalry  in  Greece, 
and  on  this  occasion  were  far  superior  in  number.  The  action 
was  smart,  and  brave  men  fell  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians saved  the  property  of  their  allies,  and  the  enemies  were 
obliged  to  receive  some  of  their  dead  under  truce. 

*  Polvb.  ix.  8,  6. 
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Epaminonclas  was  now  pressed  with  difficulties ;  he  had 
failed  in  all  his  projects,  the  time  of  service  of  his  troops  was 
nearly  expired,  and  he  must  lead  them  home,  in  m  hich  case  his 
Peloponnesian  allies  would  remain  exposed  to  their  enemies  : 
a  victory  alone  could  save  him,  and  if  he  fell,  it  would  be  with 
glory,  in  the  attempt  to  make  his  country  mistress  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese.  He  therefore  ordered  his  troops  to  prepare  for 
battle.  Every  eye  grew  bright,  every  heart  beat  high  at  the 
word  ;  shields  were  cleansed,  helmets  polished,  swords  and 
spears  whetted.  His  influence  over  his  troops  was,  in  fact, 
surprising  ;  they  shunned  neither  toil  nor  privation  :  day  and 
night  they  were  ready  to  face  any  danger  at  his  command,— 
the  true  indication  of  a  great  general. 

When  his  troops  were  drawn  out,  instead  of  advancing  direct 
to  the  enemy,  he  led  them  toward  the  mountains  west  of 
Tegea,  and  made  them  ground  their  arms  as  if  he  were  about 
to  encamp.  The  enemies,  deceived  by  this  feint,  deemed  .that 
he  had  no  intention  of  fighting  that  day,  and  they  became  neg- 
ligent of  their  order  of  battle.  Suddenly  then  forming  his 
left  wing  of  great  depth,  he  gave  orders  to  advance.  The 
sight  of  the  Thebans  in  motion  caused  great  confusion  in  the 
enemies  ;  some  might  be  seen  putting  on  their  corselets,  others 
bridling  their  horses,  others  hastening  to  their  ranks,  others 
forming.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Theban  tactics 
to  form  deep*,  and  direct  their  whole  force  on  one  point ;  and 
Epaminondas,  now  at  the  head  of  the  deep  phalanx  of  his  best 
troops,  bore  down  on  the  enemy's  right  wing,  composed  of 
Lacedaemonians  and  Mantineans,  confident  that  if  he  could 
defeat  them  the  victory  was  won.  His  cavalry  advanced,  si- 
milarly formed,  with  numerous  light  troops  {u^tinzoi)  mixed 
through  it,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  only  of  the  same  depth 
with  their  phalanx,  and  without  light  troops.  To  prevent  the 
Athenians,  who  were  on  the  left,  from  coming  to  their  aid,  he 
placed  some  horse  and  hoplites  on  the  heights  opposite  them. 

His  measures  were  completely  successful.    The  Lacedsemo- 
*  See  above,  pp.  201,  332. 
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nians  and  Mantineans  gave  m  ay  after  an  obstinate  resistance  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  victory  Epaminondas  fell,  pierced  in  the 
breast  by  a  spear  :  his  hoplites  paused  in  dismay,  and  did 
not  tliink  of  pursuing  the  routed  enemy  ;  the  horse,  though 
victorious,  halted  and  retired  ;  their  light  troops,  passing  to  the 
right,  fell  on  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
Epaminondas  died  on  the  extraction  of  the  spear,  in  the  per 
suasion  of  having  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Each  side 
however,  raised  its  trophy  ;  each,  as  defeated,  claimed  its  dead, 
under  truce ;  each,  as  victorious,  restored  those  of  the  other, 
The  troops  on  both  sides  retired  to  their  respective  homes 
and  few  of  the  great  results  which  had  been  anticipated  fol 
lowed. 

It  is  said*  that  Epaminondas,  finding  his  wound  to  be  mortal, 
called  for  Daiphantus,  intending  to  give  him  the  command  of 
the  army.  He  was  told  that  he  was  dead.  He  then  called  for 
lolaidas,  and  hearing  that  he  also  had  fallen,  "  Make  then 
peace,"  said  he,  "  for  Thebes  has  no  longer  a  general ! "  In 
fact,  the  importance  which  Thebes  had  acquired  was  entirely 
owing  to  a  few  able  men  whom  she  possessed  f  ;  and  her 
greatness,  and  even  that  of  Greece,  was  truly  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Epaminondas. 
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The  battle  of  Mantineia  was  followed  (01.  104,  3.)  by  a  ge- 
neral peace,  in  which  the  Spartans  alone  were  not  included, 

*  iElian,  V.  H,  xii.  3.      Plut.  Apophth.  Reg.   et   Imp.  Op.  viii.  p.  136, 
Hutten. 

f   Ephorus,  ap.  Strab.ix.  I.     Polybius,  iv.  33,  9  ;   vi.  43,  4-7. 
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fur  liiey  hau<i^htily  refused  to  join  in  a  treaty  to  which  the 
Messenians  were  parties.  They,  however,  abstained  from  hosti- 
lities, and  Messene  was  lost  to  them  for  ever*. 

The  western  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  had  been  of 
late  years  in  a  state  of  complete  insubordination;  and  in  Egypt, 
a  man  named  Tachos  had  succeeded  in  withdrawing  a  great 
part  of  the  country  from  its  obedience.     Tachos,  who  had  in 
his  pay  a  considerable  number  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  sent  at 
this  time  to  propose  an  alliance  with  Lacedsemon.   Agesilaiis, 
though  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  gladly  seized  the 
occasion  of  revenge  on  the  Persian  king,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  Messfiue  ;  and  he  hoped  to  have 
yet  the  satisfaction  of  withdrawing  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 
his  dominion.    He  took  the  command  of  one  thousand  hoplites 
sent  to  the  aid  of  Tachos,  and  the  whole  mercenary  land-force 
was  put  under  him  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt.     The  fleet  was 
commanded  by  the  Athenian  Chabrias,  who  was  also  in  the 
pay  of  the  Egyptian  prince.     Tachos  himself  commanded  in 
chief.     He  invaded    Syria;    but  during  the  campaign,    his 
nephew  Nectanebis,  who  commanded  a  division  of  his  troops, 
rebelled  against  him  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Egyp- 
tians.    Nectanebis  solicited  Agesilaiis  and  Chabrias  to  join 
him  :  the  latter  refused  ;  but  the  former,  alleging  that  he  was 
only  bound  to  consider  the  interests  of  his  country,  sent  home 
for  instructions,  and  being  directed  to  act  as  he  deemed  most 
for  the   advantage  of  Sparta,   he  joined  the   rebel   without 
hesitation  f.      By  his  skilful  measures  he  gained  for  him  a 
complete  victory  over  another  competitor  for  the  supreme 
power,  and  having  been  munificently  rewarded,  and  seeing 
that  there  was  nothing  of  importance  to  effect  in  Asia,  sailed 
homewards,  resolving  to  devote  his  remaining  days,  and  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired,  to  the  reduction  of  Messene.   But  he 

*  Diodor.  xv.  SU.     Polybius,  iv.  33. 

t  "  Stripping  the  act  of  this  pretext,"  says  Plutarch,  "  its  proper  name 
was  treachery.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  assigning  the  first  place  in  moral 
virtue  to  acting  for  the  good  of  one's  country,  understand  and  esteem  that 
alone  to  be  just  by  which  they  think  Sparta  will  be  benefited." 
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fell  sick  at  sea,  and  putting  into  a  port  of  the  Cyrenean  terri- 
tory, died  there.  As  honey  could  not  be  had  at  the  time,  his 
body  was  inclosed  in  wax,  and  thus  brought  home  to  be  in- 
terred with  those  of  his  fathers*. 

Were  Jason  of  Pherae,  with  his  virtues  and  talents,  now 
living,  the  supremacy  of  Greece  might  have  fallen  to  Thessaly. 
But  the  present  Tagos,  Alexander,  was  such  an  odious  tyrant, 
that  the  hatred  of  him  was  universal.  He  had  reigned  eleven 
years,  when  his  wife,  irritated  it  vvas  said  at  learning  that  it 
was  his  design  to  divorce  her,  as  being  barren,  and  to  marry 
the  widow  of  Jason,  resolved  to  have  him  murdered.  She, 
therefore,  told  her  brothers,  Tisiphonus  and  Lycophron,  that 
the  tyrant  had  designs  against  them,  and  their  only  safety  was 
in  his  death.  She  then  concealed  them  near  her  chamber  du- 
ring the  day.  At  night  Alexander  came  to  her  apartment  to 
sleep  as  usual ;  he  had  drunk  a  good  deal,  and  soon  fell  asleep  : 
a  lamp  was  burning  in  the  room.  She  took  away  his  sword, 
and  went  to  call  her  brothers.  They  hesitated  ;  but  she 
threatened  to  awake  the  tyrant;  they  then  entered  the  chamber; 
and  she  stood  at  the  door  and  held  the  bolt  till  the  deed  was 
done.  The  assassins  were  applauded  by  the  enemies  of  the 
tyrant,  but  they  had  only  removed  him  to  tread  in  his  steps : 
they  retained  the  mercenaries,  and  by  their  means  continued 
to  exercise  dominion  over  Thessaly  f. 

Athens  was  again  become  the  most  important  state  in  Greece. 
The  conduct  of  her  best  generals,  particularly  Timotheiis, 
gained  her  respect ;  and  the  people  of  the  towns  and  coasts  of 
the  iEgasan,  to  obtain  the  protection  of  her  navy  against  piracy, 
became  once  more  her  subject  allies,  and  paid  the  tribute  im- 
posed by  Aristeides. 

After  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  evils  of  unbridled  demo- 
cracy displayed  themselves  more  and  more  each  day.  The 
demagogues,  who  were  to  the  sovereign  people  what  their  flat- 
terers were  to  tyrants,  heedless  of  the  public  weal,  and  think- 
ing only  of  their  own  advantage,  urged  them  into  every  ex- 

*  Xen.  Agesilaiis,  4.     Plut.  Agesilaiis,  36-40.     Diodor.  xv.  92,  93. 
t  Xen.  vi.  4.     Plut.  Pelop.  35. 
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cess*.  The  allies  were  plundered  and  oppressed,  and  the 
persons  of  property  at  home  harassed  by  eternal  requisitions 
to  fit  out  triremes,  provide  choirs  for  the  festivals,  and  other- 
wise spend  their  money  on  the  people f.  Numbers  were  thus 
reduced  to  beggary.  They  were  further  exposed  to  the  vexa- 
tious persecution  of  the  Sycophants,  or  public  informers :]:,  who 
lived  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fears  of  the  rich,  and  the 
envy  and  injustice  of  the  paid  jurors.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
be  less  enviable  than  the  condition  of  a  man  of  property  at 
Athens,  more  especially  from  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  army 
in  Sicily  §.  It  is  probable  that  things  were  not  much  better 
in  other  democracies,  of  which  we  have  not  information  ;  while 
in  oligarchies  the  ruling  party  thought  only  of  oppressing  and 
keeping  down  the  people  ||. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Greece  attained  its 
height,  though  it  did  not  commence,  in  this  period.  This  was 
the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  or  Xerd  (^evoi  '  strangers ')  as 
they  were  named.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  men  did  not  sell  their 
blood  for  pay  ;  but  in  Greece,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common.  The  Ar- 
cadians, the  Swiss  of  Hellas,  owing  perhaps  to  the  poverty  of 

*  Aristotle  more  than  once  (see  Pol.  iv.  4  ;  v.  7,  8.)  makes  the  compari- 
son between  democracy  and  tyranny ;  Kai  yap  y  dtJUOKparia  t)  TeXevTaia 
Tvpavvis  toTi  (*  Democracy  is  the  very  extreme  of  tyranny  ')  are  his  words 
in  one  place.  That  the  demagogue  is  a  tyrant,  and  will  allow  no  freedom 
of  either  speech  or  action  to  any  one,  is  abundantly  proved  by  experience 
both  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  United  States. 

f  Arist.  Pol.  vi.  3. 

X  To  complete  the  parallel  between  tyranny  and  democracy,  the  Syco- 
phants answer  to  the  Delators  under  the  Roman  Emperors. 

§  The  pay  of  the  Ecclesiasts,  which  had  been  re  established,  was  raised 
(01.  96,  3.)  by  Agyrrhius  to  three  oboles  ;  this  of  course  drew  the  poorer 
citizens  to  the  assemblies  in  great  numbers  (see  Aristoph.  Eccles.  302,  380, 
392,  543.  and  the  Scholia),  and  they  made  what  decrees  the  demagogues 
pleased. 

II  "  In  some  oligarchies,"  says  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  7.),  "  they  swear,  'and  I 
will  be  evil-minded  toward  the  demos,  and  counsel  all  the  ill  I  can'." 
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their  mountains,  were  the  most  addicted  to  it ;  and  we  read, 
not  without  surprise*,  that  while  Xerxes  was  before  Thermo- 
pylae, Arcadians  entered  his  camp  looking  for  service :  the 
Cretan  archers,   likewise,  were  at  all   times   to  be   had  for 
money.     It  was,  however,  the  civil  dissension  in  the  various 
towns  of  Greece  that  chiefly  caused  the  evil.     Men  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  robbed  of  their  property,  had  seldom 
any  resource  but  arms :  they  usually  joined  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  in  hopes  by  their  aid  of  defeating  the  faction  at 
home  which  had  expelled  them.     Others  were  allured  by  pay 
alone,  especially  after  the  Persians  began  to  hire  Greek  troops  : 
Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  of  Ionia,  had  Arcadians  in  his  payf; 
and  from  the  time  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Persian  kings 
and  satraps  maintained  large  bodies  of  Greek  mercenaries : 
they  were  also  employed  by  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  and  even  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  v/ill  at  once  re- 
cognise the  similarity  between  their  condottieri  and  the  leaders 
of  the  mercenary  bands  in  Greece  ;  and  the  history  of  Chari- 
demus,  given  by  Demosthenes  :j:,  might  well  pass  for  that  of  a 
Braccio  or  a  Sforza.     The  Braban9ons,  Free  Companies,  etc. 
of  France  and  England  were  also  exactly  similar  to  the  Greek 
Xeni.   In  Greece,  as  in  modern  Italy,  the  dislike  of  all  orders 
of  people  in  the  towns  to  personal  service  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Xeni,  instead  of  the  old  burgher  force  of  hoplite 
militia.     The  manners  and  morals  of  the  mercenary  troops  of 
all  ages  are  the  same ;  the  camp  is  their  home ;  they  care  not 
for  whom  they  fight ;  they  squander  in  luxury  and  sensual 
pleasure  their  pay  and  their  plunder,  thoughtless  of  the  morrow. 
During  this  period  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the 
military  art  by  Iphicrates,  namely,  his  forming  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  the  troops  called  Peltasts,  which  were  a  mean  between 
the  hoplites  and  the  light- armed.     Their  arms  and  armour 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  hoplites ;  but  their  armour  was  all 
lighter,  while  their  swords  and  spears  were  longer :  hence  they 

*  Herod,  viii.  26.  f  Thuc.  iii.  34. 

X  Against  Aristocrates. 
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were  more  active  and  more  efficient.  The  peltast  troops  w  ere 
always  composed  of  mercenaries*. 

Though  tills  was  a  time  of  incessant  war,  literature  did  not 

rase  to  be  cultivated.    Poetry  now  became  almost  exclusively 

dramatic,  and  its  chief  seat  was  Athens.     In  tragedy,  Sopho- 

les  was  distinguished  for  a  calm  and  amiable  spirit  of  religion, 

love  of  law  and  order,  and  high  regard  for  moral  worth  and 
dignity.  The  consummate  skill  with  which  his  dramas  are 
constructed  can  never  be  enough  admired,  and  the  sweetness 
!ul  elegance  of  his  verses  must  ever  inspire  delight.  Euri- 
pides, inferior  in  genius,  sought  to  move  by  presenting  his 
characters  in  the  outward  garb  of  woe  and  poverty,  and  by 
employing  the  language  of  sentimentality.  The  construction 
of  his  plays  offers  a  tedious  uniformity,  and  he  is  accused  of 
having  formed  his  choruses  (to  us  so  beautiful)  from  the  po- 
pular songs f.  He  also  injured  his  pieces  by  the  introduction 
of  the  sceptical  philosophy  then  in  vogue,  and  by  scenes  of  re- 
gular pleading  as  in  a  court  of  law.  Many  of  his  dramas  are, 
nevertheless,  highly  beautiful ;  but  true  taste  will  rank  the 
best  of  them  much  below  those  of  iiEschylus  and  Sophocles. 

The  ancient  comedy  was  of  a  peculiar  nature.  In  form  it 
resembled  the  tragedy,  and,  like  it,  introduced  real  characters 
on  the  scene  ;  but  those  of  comedy  were  living  persons,  who 
were  usually  keenly  satirised  for  their  public  or  private  vices 
and  follies.  The  drama  at  Athens  was,  in  some  sort,  what  the 
public  press  is  with  us,  the  organ  of  political  parties.  To  the 
credit  of  the  comic  muse,  she  seems  to  have  mostly  advocated 
a  domestic  and  foreign  policy  beneficial  to  the  state.  The 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  ancient  comedy  were  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes. 

Eloquence  now  became  an  art,  taught  for  hire  by  Gorgias, 
Protagoras,  and  the  other  Sophists,  as  they  were  named.  In 
proportion  as  the  characters  of  citizen  and  soldier  separated, 

*  Diodor.  xv.  41.  Nepos,  Iphic.  1.  According  to  both  these  writers,  he 
converted  the  hoplites  into  peltasts,  but  this  only  proves  their  ignorance  of 
the  subject. 

f   Aristoph.  Frogs,  1301. 
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the  statesman  (pririop)  became  divided  from  the  general.  His- 
torical writing  also  was  now  cultivated ;  and  we  have  contem- 
porary history  for  the  whole  of  this  period. 

Philosophy, mostly  of  a  sceptical  character,  attracted  votaries 
as  the  reverence  for  the  old  religion  decreased.  But  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sophists,  it  spent  its  energies  in  idle  speculation 
in  physics,  or  in  the  mischievous  hair-splitting  of  dialectics. 
The  illustrious  Socrates  stood  forth  as  their  declared  enemy, 
and  combated  them  triumphantly  with  their  own  weapons. 
Man  and  his  duties  were  the  subject  of  his  philosophy  :  he 
taught  in  no  school,  nor  for  hire  ;  his  conversation  (for  he 
gave  no  lectures)  was  free  to  all ;  his  life  adorned  his  doctrine, 
and  was  passed  in  honourable  poverty.  But  the  friend  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  the  great  master  of  irony,  could  not  be 
without  numerous  enemies  at  Athens.  He  was  publicly  ac- 
cused (Ol.  95,  2.)  by  Anytus,  Melitus  and  Lycon,  of  impiety 
and  corruption  of  the  youth,  and  an  ignorant,  credulous  and 
prejudiced  jury  passed  on  him  a  sentence  of  death.  Means  of 
escape  were  proposed  to  him,  but  rejected.  On  the  appointed 
day,  he  received  and  conversed  calmly  and  cheerfully  with  his 
friends,  and  then  drinking  the  hemlock-juice  expired,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age*.  The  people  were  soon  seized  with 
unavailing  regret,  and  they  made  what  atonement  they  could 
by  punishing  those  concerned  in  his  death. 

*  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Socrates  was  born  the  year  that  Ari- 
steides  died,  see  p.  136  ;   and  Plato  the  year  that  Pericles  died,  see  p.  179- 
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We  denominate  this  last  period  of  Grecian  Iiistory,  the  Mo- 
narchic f,  not  because  this  form  of  government  prevailed  in 
Greece,  but  because  we  shall  find  the  influencing  and  guiding 
power  in  its  affairs  to  have  been  in  general  a  monarchy. 
Aristocracy  is  at  an  end ;  democracy,  after  a  few  struggles, 
sinks  into  impotence ;  and  Greece  loses  the  independence  of 
which  she  is  no  longer  deserving.  To  narrate  her  decline  is 
now  our  task. 

Each  state  of  Greece  and  its  vicinity  was,  as  we  may  have 
observed,  to  come  forward,  at  one  time  or  other,  as  an  im- 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  this  and  the  following  chapter  are  Dio- 
dorus,  xvi.  (who  copied  Theopompiis),  Pint.  Demosthenes,  and  Phocion, 
Justin,  and  the  orators  Demosthenes  and  iEschines. 

f  It  is  usually  called  the  Macedonic  Period. 
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portant  actor  on  the  political  stage.  The  time  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Macedonia  is  now  arrived. 

This  country,  lying  north  of  Tliessaly,  though  inhabited  by 
a  people  akin  to  the  Greeks,  was  never  counted  part  of  Greece. 
Its  kings  claimed  their  descent  from  the  Temenids,  or  Hera- 
cleids  of  Argos,  and  as  such  were  admitted  to  contend  at  the 
Olympic  games,  from  which  all  but  Greeks  were  excluded. 
Macedonia  might  be  termed  a  constitutional  monarchy:  the 
crown  was  hereditary  in  one  family ;  but  the  king  was  not  ab- 
solute;  he  governed  by  law  and  custom:  a  judge  in  peace, 
the  leader  of  the  army  in  war,  he  strongly  resembled  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  Heroic  age;  and  the  ft^rm  of  government  wliich 
had  once  prevailed  over  Greece  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
which  we  find  in  Homer,  appears  to  have  been  preserved, 
though  somewhat  altered  and  modified,  in  Macedonia  and 
Epeirus. 

The  earliest  mention  we  meet  of  Macedonia  is  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war,  when  we  find  its  kings  united  in  public  friend- 
ship with  the  Athenian  people.  It  is  probable  that  the  inter- 
course between  it  and  Athens  had  been  of  long  standing  ;  for 
ship-timber,  an  article  indispensable  to  the  Athenians,  who  had 
none  of  their  own,  grew  abundantly  in  Macedonia,  whence, 
down  to  the  period  of  Vvhich  we  write,  they  constantly  im- 
ported it.  The  Peloponnesian  war  brought  Macedonia  into  re- 
lations with  Sparta  ;  proximity  at  all  times  produced  much  in- 
tercourse between  it  and  Thessaly.  It  was  hov^^ever  always 
looked  upon  as  a  power  of  little  consequence,  its  people  were 
termed  Barbarians,  and  its  friendship  or  enmity  was  but  lightly 
regarded  by  the  haughty  republics. 

After  the  death  of  Archelaiis  (01.  95,  2.),  an  able  and  en- 
lightened prince,  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  disputed, 
and  a  civil  war  terminated  in  favour  of  Amyntas,  cousin  to  the 
late  king.  Amyntas  dying  (01.  102,  3.)  at  an  advanced  age, 
left  three  sons,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Perdiccas 
and  Philip,  both  boys.  Alexander,  after  a  short  reign,  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Two  competitors  for  the  throne 
appeared  ;  the  queen-mother  Eurydice  implored  the  aid  of  the 
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Athenian  general  Iphicrates,  then  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  and  by  his  influence  Perdiccas  was  quietly  seated  on 
the  throne*.  On  account  of  his  youth,  the  regency  was  com- 
mitted to  Ptolempeus,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  During  the 
ime  of  the  regency,  Pelopidas  visited  Macedonia  as  ambas- 
sador from  Thebes,  and  he  induced  the  government  to  change 
the  Athenian  for  the  Theban  alliance. 

As  securities  for  the  good  faith  of  the  Macedonian  govern- 
ment, and  j>erhaps  at  tlie  same  time  willi  a  view  to  their  educa- 
tion, the  king's  brother  Philip,  and  some  youths  of  the  noblest 
families,  were  sent  to  reside  at  Thebes.  Philip  was  there  placed 
under  the  care  of  Pammenes,  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind 
appears  to  have  been  sedulously  attended  tof. 

Perdiccas,  after  a  brief  reign,  was  slain  defending  his  king- 
dom against  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians.  (01.  105,  2.)  The 
next  heir  was  his  brother  Philip,  now  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  at  that  time  settled  in  the  government  of  a  province  which 
his  brother  had,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  given  him  as  an  appanage.  But  the  heritage  was,  to  all 
appearance,  one  not  to  be  coveted.  The  Illyrians  spread  their 
ravages  over  the  country ;  the  Paeonians  invaded  it  on  the 
north;  the  two  former  competitors  for  the  throne,  Argseus  and 
Pausanias,  appeared  again,  the  one  supported  by  the  Athe- 
nians, the  other  by  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. 

About  four  thousand  Macedonians  had  fallen  with  their  king, 
and  the  people  were  in  general  dejected;  but  the  eloquence  of 
Piiilip  raised  their  spirits,  and  his  talents  inspired  them  with 
confidence.  The  Illyrians,  like  barbarians  in  general,  hastened 
home  to  secure  their  plunder;  presents  and  promises  properly 
employed  induced  the  Paeonian  chiefs  to  abstain  from  hostili- 
ties ;  in  a  similar  way  Cotys  was  engaged  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  Pausanias;  and  there  only  remained  Argaeus,  to  whose  aid 
the  Athenians  had  sent  Mantias,  one  of  their  generals,  with  a 
fleet  and  three  thousand  hoplites. 

Mantias,  on  coming  to  Methone,  a  port  of  Pieria  subject  to 

•  i'Eschines,  False  Embassy,  31.  30  e^  seq.     Nepos,  Iphic.  3. 
t  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  26. 
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Athens,  landed  his  troops ;  and  Argseus,  at  the  head  of  these 
and  some  troops  of  his  own,  set  out  for  iEgae,  or  Edessa,  the 
former  capital  of  Macedonia,  distant  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  stadia.  Having  vainly  essayed  to  gain  the  people  to  de- 
clare for  him,  he  was  leading  back  his  troops  to  Methone, 
when  he  was  met  and  attacked  by  Philip.  In  the  engagement 
which  ensued  Argaeus  was  defeated  with  much  loss,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  himself  among  the  slain  ;  the 
survivors  retired  to  a  hill,  where  they  surrendered.  Such 
Athenians  as  were  among  them  were  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration by  the  victor;  all  their  property  was  collected  and 
restored  to  them,  and  they  were  set  at  liberty.  He  sent  mi- 
nisters to  Athens  to  treat  of  peace;  and,  as  he  knew  that  the 
chief  cause  of  enmity  had  been  the  aid  given  to  the  people  of 
Amphipolis  by  his  brother,  he  declared  that  city  free,  and  with- 
drew its  Macedonian  garrison.  The  Athenian  people  then 
listened  to  his  proposals,  and  peace  was  concluded*. 

Fortunately  for  Philip,  i\gis  the  king  of  the  Pa3onians  died 
at  this  time;  and  it  is  probable  some  confusion  arose  of  which 
he  took  advantage ;  for  entering  Paeonia  with  his  army  he 
overcame  the  force  opposed  to  him,  and  reduced  the  country 
to  a  province  of  his  kingdom.  He  now  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  venture  on  war  with  the  Illyrians;  and  having,  ac- 
cording to  Macedonian  usage,  held  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  gained  their  consent,  he  invaded  Illyria  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse.  The  lUyrian 
chief,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  ninety  years  of  age,  sent  to  pro- 
pose peace,  on  the  condition  of  each  letaining  what  they  had ; 
but  Philip  insisted  on  the  Illyrians  restoring  the  towns  which 
they  held  in  Macedonia.  These  terms  were  refused.  Bardylis 
met  the  Macedonians  with  about  an  equal  force:  a  sanguinary 
action  ensued;  but  Philip's  superior  tactics  gained  him  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  the  Illyrians  fled,  with  the  loss  of  their  aged 
chief  and  seven  thousand  men.  Peace  was  then  granted  them, 
on  their  giving  up  the  Macedonian  towns;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  dominions  of  Philip  now  extended  westwards  to 
*  Diodorus,  xvi.  3,  4.     Demosth.  Aristocr.  660. 
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Lake  Lyclinitis,  and  thus  perhaps  exceeded  in  magnitude  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

These  victories  gave  Philip  great  credit  in  the  eyes  of  his 
warlike  subject?,  and  now  (01.  105,  3.),  having  persuaded  the 
credulous  Athenians  that,  when  he  had  reduced  it,  he  would 
give  it  to  them  in  exchange  for  Pydna*,  he  led  his  forces 
against  Amphipolis,  in  which  there  was  a  devoted  Macedonian 
party.  The  Olynthians  and  the  Athenian  party  in  Amphipolis 
immediately  sent  to  Athens  for  aid ;  but  so  strongly  were  the 
people  persuaded  that  Philip  would  give  them  the  town,  that 
they  would  not  attend  to  them.  Philip  battered  the  walls  till 
a  breach  was  effected  :  the  town  then  capitulated  ;  the  heads 
of  the  adverse  party  were  banished  ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
were  treated  with  great  favour,  according  to  the  humane  and 
politic  course  which  Philip  had  laid  down  for  himself  in  his 
pursuit  of  empire.  He  then  led  his  troops  to  Pydna,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  it. 

The  object  nearest  to  Philip's  heart  was  to  drive  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  north  coast  of  the  i^gaean,  where  their  supre- 
macy had  been  restored  by  Conon.  For  this  purpose  (01. 105, 
4.)  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Olynthians,  to  whom  he 
resigned  all  rights  to  Anthemiis,  which  had  become  a  member 
of  their  confederacy.  Potidaea  was  then  invested  by  their 
united  forces,  and  after  an  obstinate  defence  forced  to  surren- 
der. The  Athenians  there  were  dismissed  in  safety,  and  the 
town  was  given  to  the  Olynthians.  Methone  alone  now  re- 
mained to  Athens  in  these  parts.  The  Athenians  were  in  some 
measure  however  compensated  for  their  losses  at  this  time  by 
the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese,  of  which  Cotys  king  of  Thrace 
had  deprived  them.  That  barbarian  being  slain  by  two  young 
men  named  Python  and  Heracleides,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  their  fVitherf,  his  dominions  were  disputed  by  his  son 
Kersobleptes,  and  two  princes  named  Amadocus  and  Beri- 
sades,  who  were  probably  also  his  sons  by  other  mothers.  The 
Athenians,  taking  advantage  of  the  dispute,  obtained  posses- 

*  Demosth.  Aristocr.  659.  f  Aristot.  Pol.  v,  8. 
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sion  of  the  Chersonese,  to  which  they  sent  a  large  number  of 
colonists*. 

The  great  talents  of  Philip  were  at  all  times  seconded  by 
fortune.  The  Athenians  had  always  held  the  Macedonians  in 
contempt,  and  Persia  was  still  the  only  foreign  power  of  which 
they  had  any  apprehensions.  They  were  therefore  not  very 
likely  to  view  at  any  time  the  progress  of  Philip  with  appre- 
hension ;  and  luckily  for  him,  they  had  now  other  matters  on 
their  hands,  which  gave  them  abundant  occupation. 

Just  at  the  time  when  Philip  was  attacking  Amphipolis,  the 
Thebans  sent  a  force  into  Euboea  to  aid  a  party  there  against 
the  tyrants  of  Eretria  and  Chalcis.  These  applied  for  aid  to 
Athens;  and  such  was  the  fear  of  seeing  that  island  alienated, 
that  at  the  impulse  of  Timotheiis  a  sea  and  land  force  was 
prepared  within  five  days,  and  within  thirty  days  the  Thel)ans 
were  overcome  and  dismissed  under  truce.  The  Athenian 
orators  state  with  pride  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  success,  and  that  the  Euboeans  were  left,  as 
before,  to  themselves. 

Soon  afterwards  a  war,  which  lasted  three  years,  broke  out 
between  Athens  and  her  allies.  The  Athenians  had  not  used 
their  recovered  superiority  at  sea  with  all  the  prudence  and  mo- 
deration which  the  altered  condition  of  the  times  demanded, 
and  the  diminished  state  of  their  revenues  and  the  corruption 
of  their  public  men  led  to  much  oppression  and  extortion. 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  who  now  aspired  to  influence  in  the 
Grecian  sea-states,  took  advantage  of  the  increasing  dissatis- 
faction among  the  allies  to  form  a  confederacy  of  the  most 
powerful  among  them,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Chios  and  Byzantion,  to 
resist  the  unjust  demands  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  protect  their  own  commerce,  and  would 
therefore  pay  no  more  tribute. 

The  Athenians  were  never  a  people  to  submit  quietly  to  the 

loss  of  any  of  their  real  or  even  fancied  rights.  War  therefore 

was  at  once  declared;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  delay,  a  fleet, 

under  Chares,  with  whom  Chabrias  was  either  joined  in  com- 

*  Demosth.  Aristocr.  ut  sup. 
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niand  or  served  as  a  trierarch,  appeared  at  Chios,  where  a 
strong  fleet  of  the  Confederates  had  now  assembled.  The  town 
was  invested  by  sea  and  laud.  Chares  headed  the  land-forces, 
while  Chabrias  led  the  fleet  into  tlje  harbour,  where  a  smart 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  Chabrias  himself  fell,  and  the  fleet 
was  forced  to  retire  with  some  loss.  The  siege  of  Chios  was 
then  abandoned,  and  nothing  of  consequence  undertaken  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  following  year  (01. 106, 1.)  the  Confederates  put  to  sea 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  as  that  of  Chares  of  sixty 
ships  was  not  able  to  oppose  them,  they  plundered  the  isles  of 
Lemnos  and  Irabros,  and  then  sailing  to  Samos  wasted  the 
country  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Moved  by  the  danger  of 
Samos,  the  Athenians  sent  out  another  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
under  Timothei'is,  Iphicrates,  and  Menestheus  (tlie  son  of  the 
latter  and  son-in-law  of  the  former  general),  to  co-operate  with 
that  of  Chares*.  Instead  of  sailing  to  the  relief  of  Samos, 
the  Athenian  commanders  steered  for  the  Hellespont,  rightly 
judging  that  the  Confederates  would  not,  for  the  chance  of 
taking  Samos,  risk  the  loss  of  Byzantion,  which  was  now  with- 
out adequate  defence.  Accordingly,  when  they  learned  whither 
the  Athenians  were  gone,  they  abandoned  Samos  and  hastened 
to  tiie  Hellespont,  at  the  entrance  of  which  they  met  the  Athe- 
nian fleet.  The  wind,  which  was  now  strong,  was  adverse  to 
the  Athenians ;  Chares,  however,  was  for  fighting,  but  Iphi- 
crates and  Timotheiis  refused  their  consent,  and  no  action  took 
place.  Chares  wrote  home,  accusing  his  colleagues  of  treachery, 
and  the  following  year  they  had  to  answer  the  charge  before 
their  sovereign,  the  people.  Iphicrates  was  acquitted,  but 
Timotheiis  was  fined  a  hundred  talentsf. 

Chares  was  now  again  sole  commander  (01.  106,  2.);  but 
his  troops,  who  were  mercenaries,  would  not  serve  without  re- 
gular pay,  and  no  money  was  sent  out  to  him  from  home.  He 
must  therefore  have  dismissed  them,  or  have  followed  the  usual 

*  Nepos,  Timoth.  3. 

f  Id.  ibid.  Isocrates  (Permutation,  75.)  says  it  was  the  largest  fine  ever 
imposed. 
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course  of  robbing  and  plundering  the  allies.  But  Artabazus, 
the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  who  was  in  rebellion,  hearing  that  a 
large  body  of  the  royal  troops  was  on  its  march  against  him, 
sent  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  army  of  Chares  to  come  to  his 
aid.  Forced  by  his  men,  led  by  his  own  interest,  or  deeming 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians  to  have  the  army,  which 
they  could  not  or  would  not  pay  themselves,  kept  together  for 
them,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap.  The  Athenians 
were  at  first- well  pleased  at  what  he  had  done;  but  when,  soon 
after,  Persian  envoys  came  to  complain  of  him,  and  to  inform 
them  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  would  be  ordered  to  join  that 
of  the  Confederates,  they  began  to  ponder  on  the  consequences. 
The  king  of  Macedonia  had  extended  his  power  very  consi- 
derably, a  new  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  Greece, 
and  no  one  could  tell  what  turn  events  might  take ;  it  would 
therefore,  they  thought,  be  advisable  to  have  peace  at  the  other 
side  of  the  ^^gaean.  The  Confederates,  on  their  part,  were  also 
desirous  of  peace;  their  deputies  came  to  Athens;  the  Athe- 
nians renounced  their  claims  of  sovereignty;  peace  was  made; 
and  the  Confederate  War,  as  it  is  named,  terminated*. 

From  the  time  of  Solon  down  to  the  present  period  hardly 
any  mention  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  occurs  in  Grecian 
history.  The  deputies  of  the  different  states  had  doubtless  con- 
tinued to  meet  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  of  each 
year,  at  Pylse  and  Delphi,  and  make  regulations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temple  and  public  worship  at  Delphi;  but,  owing 
probably  to  the  balance  of  power  among  Lacedaemon,  Athens 
and  Thebes,  the  tiiree  great  states  of  Dorian,  Ionian,  and 
^-Eolian  race,  who  were  members  of  it,  it  had  never  been  em- 
ployed for  political  purposes.  Now,  however,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians M'ere  depressed,  the  Thebans  deemed  the  occasion 
good,  as  they  were  sure  of  the  Thessalian  votes,  for  making 
it  the  instrument  of  their  vengeance.  Deprived  of  the  wisdom 
of  Epaminondas,  they  raised  a  conflagration  in  which  their 
city  and  their  independence  were  eventually  to  perish  f. 

*  Diodor.  xvi,  7,  21,  22. 

t  Tlie  details  of  this  war  are  only  to  be  found  in  Diodorus. 
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Not  content  witii  the  ample  revenge  which  they  had  had  for 
the  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia,  they  charged  the  Lacedaemonians 
before  the  Amphictyons  with  that  offence,  and  with  the  de- 
struction of  some  Boeotian  towns.  A  fine  of  five  hundred 
talents  was  imposed  on  them ;  and  on  their  neglecting  to  pay 
it,  it  was  doubled,  according  to  Amphictyonic  law.  It  still 
however  remained  unpaid,  as  the  Amphictyons  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  their  decree.  The  Thebans  had,  therefore,  only 
the  satisfaction  of  having  insulted  the  haughty  Spartans. 

The  Phocians  were  another  people  to  whom  they  bore  a 
grudge ;  they  had  been  generally  on  ill  terms  with  them : 
they  had  refused  to  take  share  in  the  last  expedition  to  the  Pe- 
loponnese ;  and  their  destruction  would  be  likely  to  give  the 
Thebans  the  command  of  the  Delphian  temple  and  its  treasures. 
To  these  public  grounds  of  enmity,  we  are  told  a  private  one, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  was  added.  An  heiress  in  Phocis  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  a  Theban  and  a  Phocian  ;  the  latter  was 
successful,  and  the  disappointed  suitor  sought  to  kindle  a  war. 
Another  account  says  that  the  war  was  caused  by  a  Phocian's 
abduction  of  a  Theban  lady  *. 

The  charge  made  against  the  Phocians  was  that  of  having 
cultivated  the  devoted  lands  of  the  Cirrhaeansf.  An  enormous 
fine  was  imposed  by  the  obsequious  Amphictyons  ;  and  this  not 
being  paid,  all  Phocis  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  god.  The 
Spartans  were  included  in  this  sentence,  M'hich  was  engraved 
on  a  pillar  at  Delphi.  As  the  Amphictyons  called  on  all  Greece 
to  aid  in  carrying  their  decree  into  execution,  the  Phocians, 
knowing  the  hostility  of  the  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and  the 
peoples  of  Mount  Q-lta,  felt  no  little  alarm  (Ol.  105,  4.) ;  but 
Philomelus,  one  of  their  leading  men,  urged  them  not  to  submit 
tamely  to  be  deprived  of  their  lands  and  their  independence  by 
an  unjust  decree,  but  to  seize  on  Delphi,  which  by  right,  and 
the  testimony  of  Homer,  belonged  to  them,  and  to  stand  on 
their  defence.  He  pledged  himself  for  their  ultimate  success 
if  they  would  make  him  their  general. 

♦  Arist.  Pol.  V.  3.     Duris  op.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  560. 
t  That  is,  the  Crissaans.     See  above,  pp.  5S,  59. 
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The  arguments  of  Philomelus  were  of  effect,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  with  unlimited  powers  (avroKpdrufp).  Leaving 
then  his  brothers,  Onomarchus  and  Phayllus,  to  command  in 
Phocis,  he  repaired  in  person  to  Sparta,  where  he  secretly 
communicated  his  plans  to  king  Archidamus,  showing  him  that 
the  interests  of  Sparta  were  as  deeply  involved  as  those  of 
Phocis.  Archidamus  assented  to  all  that  he  said,  but  as  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  for  the  Lacedeemonians  openly  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Phocians,  he  would  only  aid  them  un- 
derhand for  the  present.  He  gave  him  fifteen  talents,  to  which 
Philomelus  added  as  many  of  his  own,  and  with  this  sura  he 
hired  from  two  to  three  thousand  mercenaries,  whom  he  led 
direct  from  the  Isthmus  to  Delphi,  and  seized  the  town  and 
temple.  The  Thracids  (a  kind  of  Levites),  who  attempted  re- 
sistance, were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  property  was  confiscated  ; 
but  all  the  other  inhabitants  were  assured  of  safety.  The 
Ozolian  Locrians,  who  dwelt  at  hand,  hastened  with  all  their 
forces  to  the  defence  of  the  temple,  but  they  were  speedily 
put  to  flight.  Philomelus  then  effaced  the  decrees  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
plundering  the  temple,  his  only  objects  being  to  restore  to  the 
Phocians  the  right  of  precedence,  of  which  they  had  been  un- 
justly deprived.  He  immediately  set  about  fortifying  Delphi, 
and  augmenting  his  mercenary  force,  whose  pay  he  raised  ; 
he  also  selected  the  best  men  among  the  Phocians  for  military 
service,  and  he  had  soon  fifteen  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand. With  the  whole  or  a  part  of  these  he  invaded  and  ra- 
vaged Locris.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  Locrians  (probably  in 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains)  he  lost  about  twenty  of  his  men, 
and  when  he  sent  a  herald  to  claim  their  bodies,  he  was  told, 
that  it  was  the  law  of  Greece  to  leave  unburied  the  bodies  of 
temple-robbers.  Irritated  at  this  insolent  reply,  he  attacked 
the  Locrians,  killed  some  of  them,  and  then  forced  them  to  ex- 
change the  bodies. 

On  his  return  to  Delphi,  deeming  that  an  oracle  in  his 
favour  might  be  turned  to  good  account,  he  insisted  on  the 
Pythias  ascending  the  sacred  tripod.     At  first  she  declined  ; 
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but  when  he  menaced  her,  she  cried  out  that  he  might  do  what- 
ever he  pleased.  This  seeming  to  him  a  sufficient  response,  he 
had  it  written  out  and  exposed  iu  public,  to  encourage  the 
people.  He  sent  embassies  to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes  and  all 
the  chief  towns  of  Greece,  to  assure  them  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  plundering  the  temple,  and  offering  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  treasures,  with  the  number  and  weight  of  the  of- 
ferings, to  any  who  should  require  it.  He  called  on  all  to  aid, 
or  at  least  not  to  act  against  them.  The  Athenians,  the  Lace- 
dtemonians,  and  some  few  others  became  open  allies  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Phocians ;  the  Thebans  and  their  friends  pre- 
pared for  war  in  the  cause  of  the  god. 

Philomelus,  seeing  war  inevitable,  still  further  augmented 
his  mercenary  force.  He  still,  it  is  said,  abstained  from  touch- 
ing the  sacred  treasures  ;  but  he  made  the  wealthy  Delphians 
furnish  the  sums  requisite  for  the  pay  of  his  men.  In  the  spring 
(01.  106,  1.)  he  invaded  Ozolian  Locris;  the  Locrians  came 
boldly  out  against  him,  but  they  met  a  total  defeat  at  a  place 
named  the  Phaedriad  Rocks ;  and  no  longer  hoping  to  be  able 
to  withstand  the  Phocians,  they  sent  to  the  Boeotians,  imploring 
them  to  come  to  their  aid  and  that  of  the  god.  The  Boeotians 
sent  to  the  Thessalians  and  the  other  Amphictyons,  and  all 
joined  in  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Phocians  as  temple- 
robbers.  (01.  106,  2.) 

While  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies  were  collecting  their 
forces,  Philomelus  again  led  his  troops  into  Locris.  A  body 
of  Boeotians  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Locrians,  and  a  skirmish 
of  cavalry  ensued,  in  which  the  Phocians  had  the  advantage ; 
and  soon  after  they  defeated  six  thousand  Thessalians,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Locris.  The  Boeotians  now  took  the  field 
with  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  men  ;  that  of  Philomelus 
somewhat  exceeded  ten  thousand,  and  he  was  joined  by  fifteen 
hundred  Achaeans,  so  that  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
offer  them  battle.  No  action,  however,  took  place  as  yet ;  but 
the  Boeotians  happening  to  make  prisoners  several  of  the  Pho- 
cian  mercenaries,  as  they  were  out  foraging,  put  them  publicly 
to  death,  as  accomplices  in  sacrilege.     This  conduct  enraged 
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the  remainder  of  tlie  mercenaries  ;  they  required  of  Philomelus 
to  retaliate,  and,  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost,  they  took 
a  great  many  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  put  to 
death.  ''J'his  made  the  self-styled  army  of  the  god  cease  from 
their  arrogant  cruelty.  Soon  after,  the  advance-guards  of  the 
two  armies,  as  they  were  moving  their  quarters,  encountering 
by  accident  in  a  rugged  and  woody  country,  an  action  followed, 
in  whicli  the  Phocians,  who  were  much  inferior  in  numbers, 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Philomelus  fought  with 
desperation,  and  received  several  wounds  ;  at  length,  having 
ascended  a  precipice,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  he  flung 
himself  down,  rather  than  become  a  captive  to  his  inveterate 
foes. 

The  Boeotians  appear  to  have  returned  home  without  making 
any  use  of  their  victory,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  near 
approach  of  winter.  A  general  council  of  the  Phocians  and 
their  allies  met  at  Delphi,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  the 
war:  a  part  of  those  present  were  for  trying  to  make  peace, 
but  the  great  majority  declared  for  continuing  the  contest. 
Onomarchus  was  appointed  general  (01.  106,  3.)  in  the  room 
of  his  late  brother :  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  additional  mercenaries  were  taken  into  pay. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Philomelus  had  used  any  part 
of  the  sacred  treasures  or  not ;  but  we  are  assured  that  Ono- 
marchus felt  no  scruples  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  employed 
the  stores  of  brass  and  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
coined  ahirge  quantity  of  the  gold  and  silver  to  pay  his  troops 
and  to  bri])e  the  leading  persons  in  the  various  states  of  Greece. 
Resuming  the  war,  he  invaded  Epicnemidian  Locris,  and  took 
Thronion,  its  chief  town :  he  reduced  Amphissa,  in  Ozolian 
Locris,  ravaged  the  lands  and  villages  of  Doris,  and  then  ma- 
king an  irruption  into  Boeotia,  took  Orchomenus,  and  laid  siege 
to  Chaeroiieia ;  he  was  there,  however,  defeated  by  the  The- 
bans  and  forced  to  retire. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  The- 
bans  Mere  thus  at  war  with  the  Phocians,  and  even  hard 
pressed  by  them,  they  sent  an  army  out  to  Asia.     Artabazus 
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having  lost  the  aid  of  Chares  and  his  troops,  who  had  been 
recalled,  applied  to  the  Thebans  for  a  force  to  support  him 
against  the  royal  army.  Service  in  Asia  was  now  become  ex- 
tremely popular  in  (ireece,  and  probably  the  satrap  had  given 
money  in  the  proper  quarters  ;  aid  was  therefore  voted  at  once, 
and  Pammenes,  the  friend  of  Epaminondas,  led  five  thousand 
men  by  sea  to  Asia.  Thus  reinforced,  Artabazus  gave  the 
satraps  two  great  defeats,  whence  fame  and  profit  accrued  to 
the  Boeotian  troops  and  their  leader. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  enterprising  king  of  Macedonia. 
After  the  reduction  of  Potidaea  (01.  105, 4-.),  he  led  his  troops 
into  Thrace,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  gold  mines 
of  Pangaeus  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Crenidae.  He  named 
the  town  from  himself,  Philippi,  and  he  peopled  it  with  Greeks 
from  Pydna  and  the  other  conquered  towns.  He  personally 
inspected  the  mines,and  by  an  improved  mode  of  working  made 
them  produce  one  thousand  talents  a  year,  which  when  coined 
into  Philips  (as  his  gold  coins  were  named),  drew  mercenaries 
to  his  standard  and  bribed  the  venal  orators  of  the  Grecian 
republics. 

The  next  year  (01.  106,  1.)  the  Illyrians,  Paeonians  and 
Thracians  simultaneously  took  up  arms  against  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  Philip  sent  a  part  of  his  troops,  under  Parmenion, 
one  of  his  ablest  officers,  against  the  Illyrians;  he  himself  en- 
gaged and  speedily  reduced  the  Paeonians,  and  the  discord 
which  prevailed  among  the  princes  of  Thrace  enabled  him  to 
add  a  large  part  of  that  country  to  his  dominions.  By  those 
writers  who  study  effect  more  than  accuracy  we  are  told,  that 
he  received  in  one  day  tidings  of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by 
Parmenion,  of  a  race  won  by  his  horse  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Athenians  were  justly  provoked  at  Philip's  encroach- 
ments, and  in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Methone  they 
began  to  exercise  hostilities  against  Macedonia.  But  Philip 
suddenly  appeared  before  Methone:  the  inhabitants  made  an 
obstinate  defence,  but  at  length  were  forced  to  surrender  :  they 
were  allowed  to  depart,  each  with  a  single  garment ;  the  town 
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was  levelled,  the  lands  distributed  among  the  Macedonians. 
During  this  siege  Philip  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye*.  (01.  106,4") 
The  power  of  Lycophron  and  Peitholaiis  the  tyrants  of  Pherae, 
in  consequence  probably  of  the  subsidies  which  they  drew  from 
Phocis,  having  again  become  formidable  to  the  adverse  party 
in  Thessaly,  they  applied  to  Philip,  who  willingly  responded 
to  the  call.  (01.  107,  1.)     Lycophron  also  called  on  his  allies, 
and  Phayllus,  the  brother  of  Onomarchus,  led  seven  thousand 
men  to  his  aid.     A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Tagos  and  his 
allies  were  defeated.  Onomarchus,  then  aware  of  the  danger  of 
the  union  of  the  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  power,  marched 
without  delay  his  entire   force   into   Thessaly.     Having  the 
superiority  of  numbers,  he  gave  Philip  two  complete  defeats, 
who  was  with  difficulty  able  to  effect  a  retreat  into  Mace- 
donia.    Having  thus  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Tagos, 
Onomarchus  led  his  troops  back  to  Boeotia,  where  he  defeated 
the  Boeotians  and  took  the  town  of  Coroneia.     But  Phihp, 
equally  aware  of  the  importance  of  Thessaly,  had  returned 
with  a  new  army.      Lycophron  sent  to  recall  the  Phocian 
chief,  and  Onomarchus  passed  Thermopylae  with  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  hundred  horse.     The  united  forces  of  Phi- 
lip and  the  Thessalians  were  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  three   thousand  horse.     A  battle   was  fought  near  the 
bay  of  Pagasae,  where  an  Athenian  fleet,  under  Chares,  was  at 
that  time  lying.     Owing  chiefly  to  his  superiority  in  cavalry, 
the  victory  remained  with  Philip.     The  Thessalian  horse  cut- 
ting off  retreat,  the  troops  of  Onomarchus  flung  away  their  ar- 
mour, and  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  to  swim  to  the  Athe- 
nian ships.     Some  were  slain,  others  drow  ned ;  the  entire  loss 
was  six  thousand  men,  among  whom  was  Onomarchus  himself, 
and  three  thousand  prisoners,  whom  Philip  it  is  said  drowned 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  34.  An  archer,  it  is  said  (Plut.  Par.  8.),  named  Aster, 
■whose  proffered  services  Philip  had  rejected  with  mockery,  shot  at  him  an 
arrow  with  'For  Philip's  right  eye  '  upon  it.  Philip  had  it  shot  back,  with 
*  If  Philip  takes  the  town,  he  will  hang  Aster''  on  it  as  a  reply,  and  he  kept 
his  word.     The  anecdote  is  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 
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as  being  sacrilegious.  It  is  also  said  that  he  hung  Onomar- 
chus'  body  on  a  gibbet. 

The  first  use  which  Philip  made  of  his  victory  was  to  lead 
his  forces  to  Pherae.  Lycophron  and  Peitholaiis  surrendered 
the  city,  and  retired  to  Phocis.  Having  thus  won  the  hearts 
of  the  Thessalians  by  suppressing  the  tyranny,  he  prepared 
to  pass  Pyloe,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  valleys  of  Phocis. 
But  an  Athenian  force,  under  Diophantus,  had  been  sent  off 
to  occupy  the  pass ;  and  Philip,  either  fearful  of  not  being  able 
to  force  it,  or  deeming  the  time  not  to  be  yet  come  for  his  in- 
terference in  Southern  Greece,  retired  on  Diophantus'  refusal 
of  a  passage.  Pherae,  Pagasae,  and  other  places  were  now  in 
his  possession,  and  he  was  become  the  real  head  of  the  Thes- 
salian  confederacy. 

Phayllus  now  occupied  the  place  of  his  brothers ;  the  Del- 
phian treasures  were  not  yet  exhausted;  new  bands  of  merce- 
naries were  hired  :  aid  came  from  the  allies ;  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sent  1000,  the  Achaeans  2000  soldiers;  the  Athenians 
5000  foot  and  400  horse ;  Lycophron  had  brought  with  him 
from  Pherae  2000  mercenaries ;  several  of  the  smaller  states 
also  gave  their  aid.  With  this  force  Phayllus  invaded  Boeotia, 
but  without  success ;  receiving  three  successive  checks,  at  Or  • 
chouienus,  on  the  Cephissus,  and  at  Coroneia.  Quitting  Boe- 
otia he  then  suddenly  entered  the  Epicnemidian  Locris,  and 
took  several  towns.  At  one,  named  Aryca,  a  friendly  party 
admitted  his  troops  by  night ;  but  the  rest  of  the  people  rose 
and  drove  them  out,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men.  While 
he  was  besieging  Aboe,  the  principal  town,  the  Boeotians  came, 
and  falling  on  him  by  night  killed  a  good  many  of  his  men. 
They  then  entered  and  ravaged  Phocis,  and  returning  to  Locris 
attempted  to  relieve  the  Arycaeans,  who  were  besieged  ;  but 
Phayllus  came  up,  defeated  them,  and  took  and  levelled  the 
town.  This  was  his  last  exploit;  he  died  soon  after  of  a  dis- 
ease with  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  afflicted, — the 
punishment  of  his  impiety,  according  to  his  enemies, — leaving 
as  his  successor  Phalaecus,  the  son  of  Onomarchus  ;  and  as  he 
was  but  a  youth,  he  appointed  Mnaseas,  one  of  his  friends,  to 
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be  bis  guardian  and  general.  Mnaseas  however  fell  shortly 
afterwards  in  a  night-assault  of  the  Boeotians  ;  and  Phalaecus 
then  assuming  the  command  successively  took  and  lost  Chae- 
roneia,  and  the  Bceotians  entered  and  ravaged  a  great  part  of 
Phocis. 

The  loss  of  Messene  had  utterly  enfeebled  Lacedaemon,  and 
its  recovery  alone  could  restore  her  to  her  former  consequence  ; 
but  so  long  as  Megalopolis  existed  on  her  northern  frontier  it 
was  unsafe  to  attack  Messene.  The  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment proceeded,  therefore,  with  much  art,  to  represent  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  every  state  to  be  put  into  its  former 
condition  ;  that  Triphylia  should  be  restored  to  the  Eleians, 
Tricaranon  to  tlie  Phliasians,  Oropus  to  the  Athenians  ;  and 
those  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  their  lands  and  villages  to 
become  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis,  be  allowed  to  return  to 
them.  The  party  in  power  at  Megalopolis,  seeing  themselves 
menaced  with  invasion  from  Laconia,  sent  to  call  on  their 
friends  for  aid;  and  as  it  was  of  great  importance  for  both  sides 
to  gain  the  Athenians,  embassies  from  both  Sparta  and  Mega- 
lopolis arrived  at  x^thens.  On  this  occasion  Demosthenes, 
afterwards  so  renowned,  made  one  of  his  earliest  speeches,  in 
which  he  first  developed  the  principle  which  ever  after  guided 
his  policy,  namely,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Athens,  aiming 
as  she  did  at  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  among  the  other  states.  He  therefore  advised  to  aid 
the  Megalopolitans  in  case  the  Lacedasmonians  should  attack 
them,  as  if  that  impediment  were  removed  they  might  recover 
their  former  power  and  become  as  formidable  as  ever. 

We  are  not  informed  what  the  resolve  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple was  ;  but  the  Spartan  king,  Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  army,  and  three  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  of  the  Phocian  mercenaries,  entered  and  ra- 
vaged the  lands  of  the  Megalopolitans.  The  Argives,  Sicyo- 
nians  and  Messenians  hastened  to  the  aid  of  their  allies,  and 
four  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  came  from  Thebes. 
The  confederates  encamped  at  the  sources  of  the  Alpheiis,  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Mantineia,  whence  they  went  and  laid  siege 
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to  Orneae,  in  the  Argive  territory,  and  defeated  the  Argives, 
who  ventured  to  engage  them.  The  Thebans  now  came  up, 
and  a  severe  conflict  ensued  ;  but  though  the  confederates  were 
double  the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  action,  owing 
to  their  inferiority  in  discipline,  was  indecisive.  After  the 
battle  the  Argives  and  the  other  Peloponnesians  separated,  and 
went  home ;  and  Archidamus  having  made  an  irruption  into 
Arcadia,  and  taken  and  plundered  the  town  of  Elissus,  led  his 
troops  back  to  Sparta.  When  the  confederates  re-assembled, 
an  action  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
general  Anaxander  was  made  prisoner,  was  fought  at  Telphussa. 
The  confederates  were  successful  in  two  other  engagements  ; 
but  at  length  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  them  a  complete  defeat. 
A  truce  followed,  and  the  Thebans  returned  home. 

To  obtain  a  footing  in  Euboea  Philip  saw  would  be  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  him  in  a  contest  with  Athens.  He  had, 
it  would  appear,  at  this  time  contrived  to  introduce  some  of 
his  troops  into  it ;  and  Plutarchus  the  tyrant  of  Eretria,  fear- 
ing to  lose  his  power,  sent  (01.  107,  3.)  to  call  on  the  Athe- 
nians to  save  the  island.  The  people  were  always  sensitive  on 
this  point ;  Demosthenes  alone  opposed  what  he  called  "  an 
inglorious  and  expensive  war."  Aid  was  voted,  and  a  small 
force  under  Phocion  sent  thither.  But  the  Eubceanssoon  grew 
suspicious  of  their  allies,  and  Phocion  found  treachery  every- 
where :  he  advanced,  however,  and  took  a  station  on  a  hill 
near  Tamynae.  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  the  rulers  of  Chalcis 
assembled  what  forces  they  could,  and  joining  with  them  the 
Macedonians  and  a  body  of  the  Phocian  mercenaries,  came 
and  surrounded  them.  While  the  enemy  was  advancing,  Pho- 
cion directed  his  men  to  remain  steady  till  he  had  sacrificed. 
As  he  was  a  long  time  about  this  duty,  Plutarchus,  affecting 
to  ascribe  his  delay  to  cowardice,  charged  with  his  mercena- 
ries ;  the  Athenian  horse  followed,  without  any  order :  but 
they  were  repulsed,  and  Plutarchus  ran  away.  The  enemies 
then  advanced  to  their  rampart,  and  began  to  pull  it  down. 
Phocion,  directing  the  phalanx  to  remain  steady  and  receive 
the  fugitives,  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  se-^ 
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lect  troops  :  an  officer  named  Cleopbanes  meantime  rallied  the 
horse,  and  a  complete  victory  was  gained.  Phocion  then  drove 
Plutarchus  from  Eretria  for  his  treachery ;  and  having  taken 
the  fortress  of  Zaretra,  he  let  go  those  who  were  in  it,  lest  the 
orators  should  excite  the  people  to  some  act  of  cruelty  *.  Ha- 
ving settled  the  affairs  of  Eubcea,  he  returned  home.  His  suc- 
cessor, Molossus,  let  himself  be  beaten  and  made  a  prisoner: 
the  Macedonian  influence  was  restored,  and  the  predictions  of 
Demosthenes  were  verified. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Philip  now  began  to  cause  appre- 
hensions to  his  Olynthian  allies,  whose  commerce  also  suffered 
from  the  Athenian  privateers  :  they  therefore  proposed  a  peace 
to  the  Athenians,  which  was  accepted.  Philip,  who  was  then 
in  Thrace,  where  he  had  a  severe  illness,  sent,  with  his  usual 
policy,  to  remonstrate  and  complain  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered, he  appeared  with  his  army  in  Chalcidice.  (01.  107, 4.) 
The  Olynthians  immediately  sent  to  Athens  to  propose  an  al- 
liance and  to  solicit  aid.  The  powerful  eloquence  of  Demo- 
sthenes was  exerted  in  their  favour  ;  the  alliance  was  accepted, 
and  Chares  sent  off  with  two  thousand  mercenaries.  He  landed 
in  Pallene,  where  he  met  and  defeated  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
of  Philip's  mercenaries,  led  by  one  Adaeus  ;  and  he  then  re- 
turned home  to  boast  of  his  victory,  and,  in  his  usual  way,  to 
gain  the  rabble  by  banquets f.  The  Olynthians,  growing  still 
more  apprehensive  of  Philip's  designs,  sent  again  to  Athens  ; 
and  Charidemus  of  Oreus,  a  leader  of  mercenaries,  was  des- 
patched (01.  108,  1.)  with  four  thousand  peltasts  and  other 
light  troops  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  These,  united 
with  the  Olynthians,  invaded  and  ravaged  Pallene  and  Bottisea; 
but  when  they  retired,  Philip  entered  Chalcidice,  where  he 
took  and  razed  the  fortress  of  Zeira,  and  forced  several  other 

*  Plutarch,  Phocion,  13.  The  reason  probably  belongs  to  the  biographer, 
who  was  thinking  of  the  Cleons  of  former  tiays,  for  the  leading  orators  of 
both  parties  now  were  by  no  means  sanguinary  men. 

f  Theopompus  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  532)  says  that  he  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  this  feast  out  of  the  sixty  talents  which  he  had  from  the  plunder 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
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towns  to  submit.  The  afFaii-s  of  Tbessaly,.  where  Peitholaiis 
had  recovered  his  authority  in  Pherse,  then  calling  him  away, 
he  went  thither  and  expelled  him.  The  Olynthians  had  mean- 
time again  called  on  their  Athenian  allies ;  and  the  necessity 
of  the  case  was  now  so  evident,  that  in  spite  of  their  aversion 
to  personal  service  in  war,  two  thousand  hoplites  and  three 
hundred  horse,  all  Athenian  citizens,  embarked  for  Chalcidice. 
Philip,  who  had  gained  the  towns  of  Mecyberna  and  Torone 
by  treachery,  now  led  his  forces  against  Olynthus  itself.  When 
within  forty  stadia  of  the  city,  he  sent  to  the  people  to  say  that 
they  must  quit  Olynthus,  or  he  Macedonia.  The  Olynthians 
and  their  Athenian  allies  gave  him  battle  twice,  but  were  de- 
feated ;  and  a  body  of  five  hundred  Olynthian  cavalry  were 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  their  own  commanders.  Lasthenes 
and  his  associates,  the  hirelings  of  Philip,  got  the  direction  of 
affairs,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  delivering  up  the  city.  Philip 
treated  it  with  unwonted  rigour :  the  town  was  plundered,  and 
the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The  same  was  the  fate  of 
Apollonia  and  thirty- two  other  towns  of  Chalcidice  and  the 
coast  of  Thrace  (01.  108,  2.)*. 

Philip  testified  his  joy  at  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  by  cele- 
brating with  great  splendour  the  Olympia,  a  national  feast  of 
the  Macedonians,  at  Dion.  The  concourse  of  strangers  was 
great,  and  artists  of  every  kind  were  present  from  all  parts  of 
Greece.  Among  these  was  Satyrus,  a  celebrated  comedian. 
Philip,  always  liberal,  distributed  numerous  presents  at  the 
banquet  which  he  held,  and  observing  that  Satyrus  asked  for 
nothing,  he  inquired  the  cause.  He  replied,  that  what  he  would 
ask  was  easy  for  Philip  to  grant,  but  he  doubted  if  he  would 
do  so.  The  king  averred  that  he  would  refuse  him  nothing  : 
the  noble-minded  player  then  said  that  he  had  had  a  friend  at 
Pydna,  named  Apollophanes,  who  was  murdered,  and  whose 
daughters  were  removed  by  their  friends  for  safety  to  Olyn- 
thus, where,  on  the  taking  of  the  city,  they  were  made  slaves  : 
they  were  now  in  Philip's  possession,  and  he  prayed  him  to 
give  them  to  him,  adding  that  it  was  his  intention  to  portion 
*  Demosth.,  False  Embassy,  426. — Plato  died  this  year. 
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them  and  marry  them  reputably.  A  tumult  of  approbation 
burst  forth  among  the  guests;  and  Philip,  though  Apollophanes 
had  been  one  of  those  who  murdered  his  brother  Alexander, 
moved  by  the  generosity  of  Satyrus  and  by  regard  for  those 
present,  granted  his  request.  Very  different  from  the  conduct 
of  Satyrus  was  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  some  Grecian  re- 
publics, who  received  as  presents  from  Philip  unfortunate 
Olynthian  women  and  children  for  slaves*  ! 
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Philip  and  the  Athenians  were  now  equally  anxious  for  peace. 
The  commerce  o  both  suffered  from  each  other's  privateers, 
for  Philip  now  had  shipping  which  had  made  descents  on  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros,  taken  rich  merchantmen  from  Euboea,  and 
even  landed  at  Marathon  and  carried  off  the  Salaminian  tri- 
reme. His  influence  in  Thebes,  Euboea,  Megara  and  the  Pe- 
loponnese  caused  the  Athenians  much  apprehension,  for  they 
found  their  embassies  everywhere  defeated  by  the  orators 
whom  his  gold  had  purchased. 

Some  Eubtt'an  ambassadors  coming  to  Athens  to  treat  of 

*  Demosth.,  False  Embassy,  401.  zEschiiies,  as  he  was  returning  from 
an  embassy  to  Arcadia,  met  the  Arcadian  ambassadors  with  a  train  of  Olyn- 
thian women  and  children  whom  Philip  had  given  them  (Demosth.,  ibid. 
439.)  :  Philocrates  brought  Olynthian  women  to  Athens  (ibid.  440.).  Yet 
Mitford  says,  **  Support  wholly  fails  among  the  orators  of  the  day  for  the 
report  of  the  annalist  of  three  centuries  after,  that  he  plundered  the  town 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves." 
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peace,  stated  that  they  were  authorised  by  Philip  to  say  that 
he  also  was  desirous  of  peace*.  Soon  after,  an  Athenian  named 
Phrynon,  being  taken  by  one  of  Philip's  cruisers  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympic  Games,  and  being  ransomed,  requested 
the  people  to  appoint  him  an  ambassador  to  Philip,  that  he 
might  try  to  get  back  his  ransom.  The  people  appointed  him 
and  Ctesiphon  (01.  108,  3.) ;  and  the  latter  on  his  return 
speaking  highly  of  Philip,  and  his  desire  of  peace,  leave  was 
granted,  on  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  for  Philip  to  send  he- 
ralds and  an  embassy  to  treat  of  peace.  As  there  had  been  a 
decree  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Philip,  Philocrates  was 
accused  of  a  breach  of  law ;  but  Demosthenes  defended  him, 
and  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted. 

Several  Athenians  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Olynthus, 
among  whom  were  two  persons  named  Stratocles  and  Eucrates, 
whose  relatives  implored  the  people  to  interfere  in  their  fa- 
vour; and  Aristodemus,  the  player,  was  sent  to  Philip,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  for  this  purpose.  Philip  re- 
leased Stratocles  at  once  without  ransom,  who  on  his  return 
declared  that  monarch's  anxiety  for  peace,  to  which  Aristode- 
mus added,  that  he  even  wished  to  become  the  ally  of  the  citj'. 
It  was  then  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  that  an 
embassy  of  ten  persons  should  be  sent  to  Philip ;  and  Philo- 
crates, Demosthenes,  i^schines  and  Aristodemus  were  among 
those  appointed. 

The  chief  objects  proposed,  beside  the  security  of  the  Athe- 
nian dominions,  were  to  prevent  Philip  from  interfering  in 
Euboea,  to  save  Kersobleptes,  and  to  have  the  Phocians  in- 
cluded in  the  peace.  The  ambassadors  were  received  by  Phi- 
lip with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  he  was  particularly  attentive  to 
i^schines  and  Philocrates ;  and  if  Demosthenes  is  to  be  be- 
lieved (and  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  him),  he 
secured  their  co-operation  in  his  projects  by  bribesf.    He  then 

*  All  these  transactions  are  related  by  iEschines,  False  Embassy,  29, 
30. 

f  Demosthenes  (False  Embassy,  386.)  specifies  the  value  of  the  lands  in 
Phocis  which  Philip  gave  ^schines  and  Philocrates.     /Eschines,  it  is  true, 
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dismissed  them  with  the  heads  of  a  treaty  in  which  the  Pho- 
cians  were  not  included ;  but  iEschines  assured  the  people  that 
Philip  had  told  him  in  private  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
measures  with  the  Thebans,  but  that  his  real  intentions  were 
to  save  the  Phocians,  and  to  force  the  Thebans,  as  having  been 
the  real  authors  of  the  sacrilege,  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
in  the  sacred  treasures.  Meantime  Philip  pursued  his  con- 
quests in  Thrace,;  and  he  sent  P^arraenion,  Antipater,  and  Eu- 
rylochus  as  his  ministers  to  Athens  to  conclude  the  peace  ;  his 
hirelings  there  being  pledged  to  forward  his  views  as  much  as 
possible.  Demosthenes  himself,  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
entertained  these  ambassadors  in  a  ver}'  splendid  manner,  and 
showed  them  every  attention  while  they  stayed.  Peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip  were  concluded  ;  and  Demosthenes  imme- 
diately had  a  decree  passed,  that  Proxenus,  who  commanded 
a  fleet  off  Euboea,  should  convey  the  ambassadors  appointed 
to  receive  Philip's  ratification  of  the  treaty  (two  of  whom  were 
himself  and  j^Eschines)  to  wherever  Philip  might  be  at  the 
time ;  for  he  well  knew  that  any  conquests  he  might  make  in 
the  interval  would  be  so  much  clear  gain  to  him,  as  the  Athe- 
nians would  never  renew  the  war  for  the  sake  of  them.  But 
the  views  of  iEschines  and  his  friends  were  different ;  they  were, 
to  make  as  much  delay  as  possible ;  they  therefore  would  not 
take  any  short  way  ;  they  spent  twenty-three  days  in  going 
round  to  Thessaly,  and  then  would  stay  at  Pella  to  wait  for 
Philip  ;  thus  giving  him,  in  all,  nearly  three  months  to  prose- 
cute his  conquests ;  during  which  time  he  forced  Kersobleptes, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos,  to 
submit ;  so  that  there  could  be  now  no  question  of  him  in  the 
treaty.  He  had  also  reduced  Doriscus,  Serrion,  the  Sacred 
Hill,  and  other  places  in  Thrace,  which  were  now  all  resigned 
to  him  ;  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Athenians  was  acknow- 

retorts  the  charge ;  but  what  credit  can  be  given  to  the  man  who  (Ctes.  62, 
63.)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  taken  bribes  from  Philip  ?  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall  however  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  charges  to  be  made  out  against 
iEschines.  In  truth,  blit  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  assertions  of  the 
ancient  orators  when  attacking  others  or  defending  themselves. 
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ledged  over  the  Chersonese,  the  Cardians,  as  allies  of  Philip, 
were  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction.  Philip  swore  to  the 
peace  on  these  terms  ;  and  as  he  was  now  on  the  eve  of  march- 
ing against  the  Phociansi,  he  made  i^schines  and  his  friends 
detain  the  embassy  some  time  longer  at  Pella,  lest  the  Athe- 
nians, being  officially  informed  of  his  intentions,  should  send 
troops  to  occupy  Pylee.  On  their  return,  when  they  appeared 
before  the  senate,  Demostlienes  told  the  whole  truth,  and 
charged  his  colleagues  with  their  treachery  ;  and  his  represen- 
tations had  such  effect,  that  the  senate  did  not  as  usual  give 
the  embassy  their  supper  in  the  Prytaneion.  But  when  they 
came  before  the  assembly,  /Eschines  rose,  and  very  pompously 
assured  the  people  that  he  had  persuaded  Philip  to  do  every- 
thing that  was  for  their  advantage  in  the  affair  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  in  everything  else  ;  and  that  if  they  would  only  stay 
quietly  at  home  for  two  or  three  days,  they  would  hear  of 
Thebes  being  besieged,  Thespiae  and  Plataea  rebuilt,  and  the 
Thebans,  not  the  Phocians,  being  made  to  replace  the  trea- 
sures of  the  god  ;  and  that  Philip  would  give  up  Eubcea  to 
them.  He  had  also  arranged  something  further,  of  which  he 
would  not  then  speak, — meaning  Oropus.  He  ceased  :  Demo- 
sthenes then  mounting  the  bema,  began  by  declaring  that  all 
these  things  were  unknown  to  him  ;  and  he  was  proceeding, 
when  i^schines  stood  up  on  one  side,  and  Philocrates  on  the 
other,  and  shouted  at  and  mocked  him  ;  the  people  then  began 
to  laugh,  and  would  not  listen  to  him*. 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  beguiled  through  their  de- 
sire of  peace,  Philip  was  on  his  march  against  the  Phocians. 
The  war  between  them  and  the  Boeotians  had  still  continued, 
with  the  advantage  rather  on  the  side  of  the  former,  who  held 
the  towns  of  Orchomenus,  Coroneia,  and  Corsiae  in  Bceotia. 
A  charge  of  having  made  away  with  several  articles  of  the  sa- 
cred treasures  was  brought  against  Phalaecus,  and  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  command  ;  three  generals,  Deinocrates,  Callias 
and  Sophanes,  were  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  dilapidations  was  instituted.  Philon,  one  of  those  prin- 

*  Demosth.,  False  Embassy,  346,  347,  389-391. 
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cipally  concerned,  being  put  to  the  torture,  gave  information 
against  his  accomplices  ;  and  after  having  been  made  to  restore 
all  that  remained  of  their  plunder,  they  were  put  to  death  as 
temple-robbers.  It  appears  that  Phalaecus  and  his  friends,  not 
content  with  what  was  remaining  of  the  treasures  of  Crcesus 
and  of  the  different  states,  had  dug  up  the  floor  of  the  temple, 
inferring  from  a  passage  of  Homer*  that  a  treasure  was  buried 
there.  We  are  told,  that  when  they  began  to  dig  about  the 
tripod,  the  ground  was  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  they  de- 
sisted in  terror. 

The  Thebans,  in  want  of  both  men  and  money,  implored 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  them  some  troops. 
The  Phocians  were  soon  obliged  to  restore  the  chief  command 
to  Phalaecus,  for  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries, 
and  had  also  a  strong  party  among  the  people ;  but  as  the  de- 
signs of  Philip  were  now  no  secret,  they  sent  to  the  Athenians, 
offering  to  put  into  their  hands  the  three  Locrian  towns,  Al- 
ponusf,  Thronion  and  Nicaea,  which  commanded  the  pass  of 
Pylae,  if  they  would  come  to  their  aid.  This  was  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Philip  ;  and  it  was  decreed  at 
once  that  Proxenus  should  sail  with  fifty  triremes  and  take 
possession  of  these  places  ;  and  that  all  the  citizens  under  thirty 
years  of  age  should  march  to  Locris.  But  Phalaecus  and  his 
officers,  who  had  their  own  views,  prevented  this,  and  they 
abused  and  ill-treated  the  ministers  who  had  concluded  the 
treaty  with  Athens.  As  the  danger  became  more  imminent, 
king  Archidamus,  who  had  been  sent  with  one  thousand  hop- 
lites  to  aid  the  Phocians,  offered  to  garrison  those  fortresses ; 
but  Phalaecus  and  his  party  made  an  insolent  reply,  and  the 
LacedaBmonians  left  Phocis  to  its  fate.  Philip  then  passed  the 
strait  at  the  head  of  an  army  :  Phalaecus,  who  lay  at  Nicaea 
with  eight  thousand  men,  feigned  to  be  preparing  to  give  him 
battle ;  but  he  secretly  negotiated,  and  at  length  delivered  up 
the  fortresses,  on  condition  of  himself  and  his  troops  being 

*  Ovo'  o(Ta  Xaivos  ouSbs  d<pt)ropo9  evTos  eepyei 

^oi^ov  ' AiroWiavos  YlvQoi  evi  ireTprj^aoy. — II.  ix.  404. 
■It  Of  Alpenus.     See  above,  p.  107. 
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allowed  to  pass  over  to  the  Peloponnese.  The  wretched  Pho- 
cians,  who  Mere  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Philip,  surren- 
dered unconditionally.  A  council  of  Amphictyons  was  as- 
sembled, in  which  of  course  the  deputies  of  states  adverse  to 
them  formed  the  majority.  Philip,  who  was  never  wantonly 
cruel,  found  it  necessar}'  to  moderate  the  violence  of  some  of 
the  more  zealous,  such  as  the  CEteans,  who  ferociously  pro- 
posed that  all  the  grown  men  should  be  flung  from  a  rock  and 
killed.  He  however  deemed  it  prudent  to  give  way  to  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians,  and  the  following  not  very  gentle 
decree  was  passed : — The  Phocians  were  no  longer  to  have 
any  part  in  the  temple  or  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  their 
two  votes  in  which  were  to  be  given  to  the  king  of  Macedonia 
and  his  posterity  ;  their  towns  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitants  divided  into  villages  of  not  more  than  fifty  houses 
each,  and  not  less  than  a  stadion  asunder ;  they  were  to  pay 
sixty  talents  a  year  to  the  god,  till  the  whole  of  the  treasure 
should  be  replaced,  and  till  that  was  done  they  were  to  possess 
neither  horses  nor  armour :  those  which  they  had  at  present 
were  to  be  given  up ;  the  former  to  be  sold,  the  latter  to  be 
broken  and  burnt.  The  Lacedaemonians,  as  abettors  of  the 
sacrilege,  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  council ;  and  the  pre- 
sidence  of  the  Pythian  games,  to  be  exercised  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  together  with  the  right  of 
promanty,  was  awarded  to  the  pious  king  of  Macedonia.  Phi- 
lip carried  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  into  execution,  and 
laid  Phocis  waste.  He  offered  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  peopled  with  them  some  of  the 
towns  which  he  founded  in  Thrace. 

The  Sacred  War,  excited  by  the  malice  and  cupidity  of  the 
Thebans,  thus  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people  ; 
for  surely  the  Phocians  are  not  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
their  leaders.  It  was  in  every  way  injurious  to  Greece :  it 
carried  to  the  height  the  ruinous  practice  of  mercenary  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  utterly  destroyed  the  remaining  reverence  for  re- 
ligion, by  scattering  the  votive  offerings  of  piety,  and  by  inuring 
men  to  set  at  naught  the  anger  of  the  deities  of  popular  belief. 
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Historians  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  all  the  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  sacrilege  met  with  due  chastisement*  :  Athens 
and  Sparta,  for  instance,  lost  their  independence  ;  Archidamus 
was  slain,  aiding  the  Tarentines,  in  Italy ;  Phalsecus  and  se- 
veral of  his  men  were  killed  by  lightning,  as  they  were  making 
an  attempt  on  the  town  of  Cydonia,  in  Crete  ;  the  remainder 
were  slain,  or  sold  for  slaves,  by  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians ; 
the  woman  who  got  the  collar  of  Eriphyle  perished  in  the 
flames  of  a  house,  set  fire  to  by  her  own  son  ;  and  she  who  got 
that  of  Helena  became  a  common  harlot.  Remarks  of  this  kind, 
however,  are  little  to  be  heeded;  they  indicate  the  weakness 
of  superstition,  not  the  strength  of  rational  religion. 

The  Athenians  alone  can  now  be  regarded  as  the  rivals  of 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  A  glance  at  the  public  men  at  Athens 
will  be  therefore  of  advantage f. 

Isocrates,  the  amiable,  the  excellent  old  man,  the  master  of 
so  many  statesmen  and  historians,  was  still  alive.  Born  five 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  he  had  been  the  witness 
of  all  the  intestine  tumults  and  divisions  of  Greece,  for  which 
he  saw  no  remedy  but  a  general  confederacy,  headed  by  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Persians.  But  he  was  a  sincere 
patriot,  and  never  dreamed  of  sacrificing  the  independence  of 
Athens. 

The  worthy  (^prfffros)  Phocion,  plain  and  simple  in  manners, 
pure  in  life,  viewed  with  disgust  and  contempt  the  sunken  con- 
dition of  the  Athenian  character.  He  was  therefore  opposed 
to  war,  from  which  he  anticipated  no  substantial  advantages  to 
his  country  ;  but,  like  the  aristocrats  of  the  preceding  period, 
though  he  disapproved  of  her  politics,  he  never  refused  her 
his  services,  and  he  was  chosen  general  not  less  than  forty-five 
times  by  the  people,  who  knew  his  worth.    Had  Phocion  been 

♦  Diotior.  xvi.  61-64. 

f  Our  views  of  some  of  these  characters  will  be  found  to  differ  widely 
from  those  of  Mitford,  We  are  conscious  of  no  prejudice,  and  that  writer's 
are  well  known.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mitford  has  not  a  single  follower 
on  the  Continent ;  and,  if  names  are  to  decide,  that  of  Niebuhr  is  beyond  his. 
The  English  historian  makes  Demosthenes  almost  worse  than  Cleon,  the 
German  terms  him  a  (political)  saint. 
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more  mild  and  condescending",  his  virtues  would  probably  have 
been  more  productive  of  good  to  the  state. 

Demosthenes,  whose  imagination  was  filled  with  the  glory 
and  power  of  Athens  at  the  time  when  Macedonia  was  as 
naught  in  the  political  scale,  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  tamely 
yielding  up  the  supremacy  which  she  had  nearly  regained. 
He  was  fully  aware  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Athenians  ;  but 
be  relied  on  his  own  mighty  powers  to  raise  them  to  a  level 
with  himself,  and  he  did  achieve  wonders.  The  evil,  however, 
was  beyond  cure ;  and  his  policy,  therefore,  though  generous 
was  ill-judged  ;  but  the  lover  of  national  independence  must 
always  view  his  character  with  respect  and  veneration. 

Lycurgus,  a  second  Aristeides,  felt  and  thought  and  acted 
with  Demosthenes.  Hypereides,  Polyeuctes,  Diophantus,  Hege- 
sippus,  and  othei-s,  all  men  of  talent,  were  on  the  same  side. 
As  political  parties  never  can  be  altogether  pure,  this  one  was 
disgraced  by  the  unworthy  Timarchus. 

Against  these  patriots  were  arrayed  the  hirelings  of  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  iEschines,  a  man  of  considerable  ta- 
lent, and,  in  general,  respectable  in  character.  He  had  been, 
as  he  boasted,  the  lirst  to  see  through  the  designs  of  Philip,  and 
had  exerted  himself  to  thwart  them*  ;  but,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  embassy  to  Macedonia,  that  able  prince  appears  to 
have  found  means  to  purchase  his  services,  and  he  was  to  the 
last  the  ready  agent  of  his  will.  Eubulus,  also  a  man  of  talent, 
was  said  to  have  been  purchased  in  like  manner  when  on  an 
embassy.  Philocrates  made  no  secret  of  his  having  sold  him- 
self. Demades,  originally  a  boatman,  without  regular  educa- 
tion, but  powerful  as  an  extemporary  speaker,  whose  extrava- 
gance, it  was  said,  would  have  wasted  even  the  revenues  of 
Persia,  was  naturally  in  the  pay  of  Philip.  These  were  the 
chief,  but  several  of  inferior  note  actively  co-operated  with 
them. 

But  Philip  had  a  more  powerful  ally  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people,  who  thought  only  of  enjoyment,  and  shrank 
from  the  toils  of  war.     The  lower  orders  were  unwilling  to 
*  Demosth,,  Fal«c  Embassy,  438. 
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serve  personally,  and  the  rich  were  adverse  to  giving  theii 
money  to  hire  mercenaries  ;  and  these,  when  hired,  were  no! 
to  be  depended  on.  Phocion  and  Diopeithes  were  brave  and 
upright  officers  ;  but  tne  swaggering  worthless  Chares  was  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  was  but  too  often  preferred  to 
them.  The  faithless  mercenary  Charideraus  was  also  frequently 
employed  on  expeditions  of  importance. 

With  Philip  everything  was  different.  He  could  form  his 
plans  in  secret,  having  no  popular  assembly  to  persuade ;  he 
had  money  in  abundance  ;  he  had  a  standing  army  of  merce- 
naries and  of  his  own  subjects,  for  he  had  now  formed  the  re- 
nowned Macedonian  phalanx,  a  body  of  greater  depth  and  with 
longer  spears  than  any  that  had  yet  been  employed :  he  had 
able  generals  and  ministers  ;  above  all,  he  was  himself  the  first 
general  and  statesman  of  the  age.  To  form  and  consolidate  an 
empire  northwards  of  Greece,  to  exercise  the  hegemony  over 
Greece  itself,  and  to  lead  a  combined  army  of  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  were  the  objects  that 
guided  his  policy.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
ever  aimed  at  making  Greece  a  province  of  his  empire. 

Having  thus  shown  the  policy  of  Philip  and  his  opponents, 
we  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  the  events  of  the 
three  next  years  in  detail,  and  shall  only  briefly  point  them 
out.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  we  will  notice  a  collision  which  took  place 
at  Athens,  during  that  period,  between  the  two  great  rival- 
orators. 

There  was  a  man  named  Antiphon,  who  had  been  struck 
out  of  the  list  as  not  being  a  genuine  Athenian  citizen  ;  if  we 
may  credit  the  assertions  of  Demosthenes,  he  repaired  to  Philip, 
and,  for  a  suitable  reward,  undertook  to  serve  him,  and  gratify 
his  own  desire  of  vengeance,  by  burning  the  docks  at  Athens. 
He  then  returned  secretly,  and  lurked  at  the  Piraeeus  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  Demosthenes  had  received  information,  and  he 
dragged  him  before  the  assembly  and  charged  him  with  his  de- 
sign. iEschines  then  rose,  and  crying  out  against  the  atrocity 
of  going  into  private  houses  without  a  warrant  and  insulting 
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unhappy  persons,  so  moved  the  people  that  they  let  him  go. 
The  court  of  Areiopagus,  however,  had  him  taken  up  again 
and  brought  before  the  people,  who,  moved  by  their  authority, 
directed  that  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture:  he  then  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  was  executed  *.  This  court  further  testi- 
fied its  opinions  of  ^schines'  character  by  removing  him  from 
the  office  of  advocate  (^avvhiKos)^  to  which  the  people  had  no- 
minated him  in  a  dispute  between  the  Athenians  and  Delians, 
regarding  the  custody  of  the  temple  of  Delos,  and  appointing 
Hypereides  to  plead  the  cause  of  Athens  in  his  stead. 

The  year  after  the  end  of  the  Phocian  war  (01.  108,  4.) 
Philip  spent  chiefly  in  Thrace,  founding  towns,  in  which  he 
placed  the  Phocians  and  other  Greeks.  He  then  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Illyrians,  to  secure  his  dominions  on  that  side. 
Soon  afterwards  (01.  109,  1.),  he  remodelled  Thessaly,  so  as 
to  put  the  power  there  completely  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
friends:  he  divided  it  into  its  four  original  provinces,  Phthiotis, 
Histiaeotis,  Pelasgiotis,  and  Thessaliotis.  He  also  (01. 109,  2.) 
made  himself  master  of  Leucas  and  Ambracia  on  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  he  formed  alliances  with  the  Argives,  Messenians,  Ar- 
cadians and  Eleians  in  the  Peloponnese. 

Euboea  chiefly  attracted  his  attention,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  Attica.  The  Eretrians,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Plutarch  us,  were  split  into  two  parties,  one  for  Athens,  another 
for  Philip.  The  latter  got  the  upper  hand,  and  Philip  sent 
thither  one  thousand  mercenaries,  and  placed  the  chief  power 
in  the  hands  of  Hipparchus,  Automedon  and  Cleitarchus,  who 
were  devoted  to  him.  He  acted  in  the  same  manner  at  Oreos, 
where  he  set  up  Philistides,  and  thus  established  his  influence 
over  the  whole  island. 

Philip  again  (Ol.  109,  3.)  led  his  troops  into  Thrace,  and 
extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Ister,  where  he  spent  an 

*  Demosth.,  Crown,  271.  Plutarch  (Demosth.  14.)  says  tliat  Demosthenes' 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  highhj  aristocratic.  He  observes  (as  any  one 
must  who  reads  his  speeches),  that  he  rebuked  and  opposed  the  people  with 
great  freedom.  Yet  Mitford  calls  him  "  the  favourite  and  flatterer  of  the 
people  !"     He  says  also  that  Demosthenes  was  no  favourite  with  Plutarch ! 
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entire  winter.  But  the  Chersonese  and  the  cities  on  the  Pro- 
pontis  were  what  he  really  aimed  at.  He  sent  troops  to  the 
aid  of  the  Cardians,  who  were  hard-pressed  by  the  Athenians. 
Diopeithes,  whom  the  Athenians  had  sent  out,  took  satisfac- 
tion for  this  by  an  incursion  into  Thrace;  and,  when  Philip 
complained,  as  usual,  they,  by  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  paid 
no  attention  to  his  representations.  The  orator  himself  went 
to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  on  the  part  of  his  country,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  people  of  Byzantion,  Perinthus,  Selyrabria 
and  some  of  the  petty  princes  about  there;  and  soon  after,  the 
people  of  Euboea  having  solicited  aid  against  their  tyrants, 
an  army  commanded  by  Phocion,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Demosthenes,  passed  over  and  restored  them  to  liberty. 

Philip,  who  was  now  (Ol.  110,  1.)*  returned  from  beyond 
Mount  Haemus,  came  and  laid  siege  to  Selymbria;  and  lea- 
ving some  troops  to  blockade  it,  he  advanced  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men  and  sat  down  before  Perinthus.  He  assailed  the 
town  incessantly  with  battering-rams  and  machines  of  every 
kind:  but  the  Perinthians  made  a  gallant  defence;  the  By- 
zantians  sent  them  supplies  of  arms ;  and  the  Persian  satraps 
of  the  opposite  coast,  aware  of  Philip's  ulterior  designs,  sent 
them  money,  corn,  arms,  and  a  good  body  of  mercenaries. 
Philip,  having  long  assailed  Perinthus  in  vain,  divided  his 
forces;  and  leaving  one  half  of  them  before  that  town  went 
himself  with  the  remainder  and  laid  siege  to  Byzantion.  But 
this  city  being,  like  Perinthus,  built  on  a  peninsula,  was  easy 
to  defend;  and  the  Athenians,  at  length  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
signs of  Philip,  resolved  to  aid  it. 

Demosthenes  had,  with  difficulty,  gained  the  advantage  over 
the  Macedonian  hirelings  in  the  Athenian  assembly;  and  he 
now  showed  so  plainly  the  consequences  of  Philip's  becoming 
master  of  the  Bosporus,  that  it  was  voted  (01.  110,  2.)  that 
Philip  had  broken  the  peace,  and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  triremes  was  got  ready  for  the  relief  of  Byzantion. 
But  the  command  was  given  to  the  unprincipled  Chares,  whose 
character  was  so  notorious  that  the  Byzantians  would  not  ad- 

*  The  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites  commenced  this  year. 
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mit  hiiii  into  their  harbour.  It  was  then  transferred  to  Phocion, 
and  him  they  cheerfully  received  into  their  town.  The  Chians, 
Coans  and  llhodians  sent  assistance  to  their  ancient  allies;  and 
Philip  was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Perinthus 
and  Hyzantion,  the  people  of  which  towns  decreed  all  kinds  of 
public  honours  to  the  Athenians  as  their  preservers*. 

With  a  view  apparently  to  indemnify  his  troops  for  the  loss 
of  the  plunder  of  the  towns,  which  he  had  promised  them, 
Philip  took  advantage  of  the  alleged  treachery  of  a  Scythian 
prince,  and  led  them  once  more  over  Mount  Haemus,  and 
plundered  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  As  he  was  returning, 
with  a  large  booty  of  slaves  and  brood-mares,  his  army  was 
suddenly  fallen  on  by  a  tribe  named  the  Triballians,  and  he 
himself  narrowly  escaped  being  slain  in  the  engagementf. 

During  Philip's  absence  in  Scythia,  accident  or  design  X 
furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  appearing  again  in  Greece, 
iEschines  being  one  of  the  Athenian  deputies  to  the  Amphi- 
ctyonic  Council,  moved  (according  to  himself)  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  Amphictyons,  on  the  motion  of  a  Locrian  of  Am- 
phissa,  proposing  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  on  the  Athenians,  point- 
ed out  to  them  the  Cirrhaean  or  Crisssean  plain,  which  tiie  Am- 
phissians  were  cultivating,  and  the  port  which  they  had  re- 
opened, and  having  read  to  them  the  ancient  oracle  and  the 
curses  denounced  on  those  who  should  do  so§,  left  the  assem- 
bly. An  outcry  was  raised;  and  next  day  the  Delphians,  headed 
by  the  Amphictyons,  went  down  into  the  plain  and  destroyed 
the  port  and  burned  the  houses.  The  Amphissians  came  in 
arms  and  drove  them  off.  An  extraordinary  council  was  held 
some  time  after,  in  which  Demosthenes  kept  the  Athenians 
from  sharing,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  Amphissians. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  74-76.  Justin,  ix.  1,  2.  Plut.  Phocion^  14,  Demosth., 
Crown,  252-257. 

f  Justin,  ix.  3. 

X  Demosthenes  (Crown,  275,  276)  maintained  that  it  had  been  concerted 
between  /Eschines  and  Philip :  if!^chines  asserted  that  it  was  purely  acci- 
dental, and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  him. 

§  See  above,  p.  59. 
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But  as  some  states  sent  no  troops,  and  those  which  came  did 
nothing,  Philip  was,  at  the  next  meeting  (OI.  110,  3.),  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyonic  army.  He  immediately  issued 
his  orders  to  all  the  members  to  meet  hiiu  in  arms  in  Phocis, 
whither  he  led  his  own  troops;  and  having  dispersed  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  mercenaries,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  aid  the 
Amphissians,  he  reduced  Amphissa.  He  then  unveiled  his 
designs  by  suddenly  seizing  Elateia,  the  key  of  Boeotia. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  been  expecting  a  war  with  Philip, 
their  dismay  was  great  when  they  heard  of  the  seizure  of  Ela- 
teia. In  the  assembly  Demosthenes  proposed  that  an  embassy 
should  be  sent  off  immediately  to  Thebes  to  propose  an  alli- 
ance. This  course  was  adopted,  and  he  himself  was  named  on 
the  embassy ;  and  all  the  arts  and  all  the  eloquence  of  those 
sent  by  Philip  to  oppose  him  failed  before  him,  and  Thebes 
joined  with  Athens.  The  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  same 
orator  had  engaged  the  Corinthians,  Megarians  and  others  to 
unite  in  the  cause  of  independence;  and  within  six  weeks  from 
the  seizure  of  Elateia,  a  combined  army  was  assembled  in 
Boeotia  to  oppose  the  Macedonian  monarch*. 

The  banks  of  a  small  stream  near  Chaeroneia  witnessed  the 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Greece  for  ever.  The  Mace- 
donian army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse,  all  veteran  troops,  and  commanded  by  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  time ;  that  of  the  confederates  was  from  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  men,  but  they  were  mostly  militia,  and  were 
led  by  Chares,  and  by  Lysicles  and  the  Theban  Theagenes — 
men  as  worthless  as  Chares  himself. 

The  two  armies  were  drawn  out  at  daybreak.  The  wing  of 
the  Macedonians  opposed  to  the  Thebans  was  led  by  the  young 
Alexander,  aided  by  experienced  officers;  Philip  himself  com- 
manded the  other,  which  stood  against  the  Athenians.  The 
Greeks  fought  bravely :  the  Athenians  drove  back  the  opposite 
troops,  but  incautiously  pursuing,  they  were  fallen  on  and 
routed  by  a  body  of  select  forces  led  by  Philip  in  person.  The 
Thebans,  in  the  meantime,  were  also  defeated,  and  the  entire 
*  Demosth.,  Crown,  284-292.    Plut.  Demosth.  19.    Diodor.xvi.  85,  86. 
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Sacred  Band  cut  to  pieces.  The  Athenians  had  one  thousand 
killed  and  two  thousand  taken ;  the  slain  of  the  Thebans  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  the  prisoners,  either  because  they  fought 
more  desperately,  or  were  more  the  objects  of  the  Macedo- 
nians' hatred.  Philip,  with  his  wonted  humanity  and  wis- 
dom, issued  orders  when  the  victory  was  won  to  spare  the  van- 
quished. 

In  the  evening  Philip  gave  a  banquet  to  his  officers,  which 
lasted  through  the  night.  At  its  conclusion,  we  are  told,  the 
whole  party  went  out  to  view  the  field  of  battle.  On  coming 
to  where  the  Sacred  Band  lay  united  in  death  as  in  life,  the 
victor  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  "Perish 
they  who  imagine  these  to  have  done  or  endured  any  dis- 
grace!*" When  he  came  to  the  part  of  the  field  where  the 
Athenians  had  fought,  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  joy,  and  putting 
the  commencement  of  Demosthenes'  decree  into  metre  sang  it 
aloud f.  These  anecdotes  may  be  true,  or  they  may  be  false; 
but  we  shall  find  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Philip  that  of  a 
really  great  man. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  heard  of  the  defeat,  expected  an 
immediate  invasion  of  Attica.  On  the  motion  of  Hypereides, 
it  was  decreed  to  place  their  families  and  most  valuable  effects 
in  the  Piraeeus,  and  to  restore  the  atimous  to  their  rights,  ad- 
mit strangers  to  isotely^  and  give  freedom  to  slaves  if  they  aided 
in  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  inconsiderate  people  were  for 
giving  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Charidemus,  when  the 
court  of  Areiopagus  interfered,  and  Phocion  was  appointed  to 
the  office  J.  But  the  prisoners  taken  at  Chaeroneia  now  ar- 
rived, having  been  dismissed  without  ransom ;  and  Antipater, 
accompanied,  it  is  said§,  by  the  young  prince  Alexander,  came 
with  offers  of  peace,  which  were  readily  accepted.  They  were 
required  to  give  up  most  of  their  foreign  possessions,  for  which 
they  were  to  obtain  Oropus  as  a  compensation,  and  to  send 
their  deputies  to  the  congress  which  was  to  assemble  at  Corinth. 
With  the  Thebans  Philip  acted  more  harshly :  several  of  their 

*  Plut.  Pelopidas,  18.  t  Plut*  Demosth.  20.  Just.  ix.  4. 

%  Plut.  Phocion,  16.  §  Just,  ut  sup.     Plut.  Apophth.  30. 
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leading  men  were  put  to  death  or  banished;  the  exiles  were  re- 
called, and  a  Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  the  Cadnieia. 

Demosthenes,  who  was  deficient  in  physical  courage,  had, 
we  are  told,  flung  away  his  shield  and  fled  at  Chaeroneia ;  but 
the  people,  whom  he  had  raised  far  above  their  former  level, 
recognising  in  him  the  true  and  unflinching  patriot,  gave  him 
now  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  they  could  of  their  confidence. 
When  the  public  funeral  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeroneia 
was  to  be  celebrated,  he  was  the  person  chosen  to  pronounce 
the  epitaphial  oration.  This  may  have  been  but  a  piece  of 
Athenian  vain -glory  and  insolence,  but  we  willingly  assign  it 
a  better  motive*. 

The  following  year  (Ol.  110,  4-.)  i'  a  general  congress  of  the 
Amphictyonic  states  met  at  Corinth.  Philip  had  previously, 
we  are  informed  I,  led  his  troops  into  the  Peloponnese,  exercised 
hostilities  against  Lacedaemon,  fixed  the  boundaries  between 
it  and  Argos,  Arcadia  and  Messene,  and  given  the  chief  power 
in  these  states  to  his  own  friends. 

At  the  congress  Philip's  orators  pictured  in  glowing  colours 
the  evils  inflicted  by  Persia  on  Greece.  No  one  rose  to  op- 
pose :  war  was  proclaimed  unanimously,  and  Philip  chosen 
commander-in-chief,  with  authority  to  fix  the  contributions  of 
each  state  in  men  and  money.  The  military  force  of  Greece 
at  this  time  is  given  §  as  200,000  foot  and  15,000  horse,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Macedonians.  Philip  then  returned  to  Mace- 
donia ;  and  his  first  care  was  to  send  a  part  of  his  troops,  un- 
der Parmenion  and  Attalus,  over  to  Asia,  to  occupy  some  of 
the  Grecian  towns  there,  and  acquire  intelligence  respecting 
the  strength  and  the  means  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Though  polygamy  was  not  tolerated  by  the  manners  of 
Greece,  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  differently  in  Mace- 
donia;  for  Philip  was  married  at  the  same  time  to  the  daugh- 

*   Demostl).,  Crown,  320.     Plut.  Demoith.  21. 

f   The  great  war  between  the  Romans  and  Latins  broke  out  in  this  year. 
I  Polyb.  ix.  28.  xvii.  14.    Paus.  ii.  20,  1.    Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  9.  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  43.     The  orators  do  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 
§  Justin,  ix.  5. 
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ters  of  several  of  the  neighbouring  princes*.  These  however 
seem  to  have  been  merely  political  matches ;  but  now  urged 
apparently  by  affection  or  passion  alone,  he  espoused  the  niece 
of  Attalus,  who  was  one  of  his  principal  officers,  a  circum- 
stance which  was  mediately  the  cause  of  his  death  :  for  At- 
talus had  given  the  most  cruel  and  degrading  insult  to  a  young 
Macedonian  of  the  body- guard,  named  Pausanias,  who,  having 
already  sought  justice  in  vain  of  the  king,  resolved  to  avenge 
his  injuries  on  him  who  had  refused  to  redress  them. 

The  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of 
Epeirus  taking  place  at  this  time  (Ol.  Ill,  1.),  Philip,  who 
loved  show  and  splendour,  celebrated  them  at  iEgae  with  great 
magnificence.  Numbers  repaired  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  golden  crowns  from  individuals  and  states  were 
presented  to  him  in  profusion.  Games,  plays  and  processions 
occupied  the  day,  banquets  the  night ;  joy  and  festivity  filled 
the  thoughts  of  all ;  one  spirit  alone  was  gloomy. 

To  show  his  confidence  in  all  about  him,  Philip  directed  his 
guards  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  him.  He  approached 
the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  and  sending  his  friends  in  before 
him,  was  preparing  to  follow,  when  Pausanias,  who  was  lying 
in  wait,  rushed  on  him  and  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bodj'. 
The  king  fell  dead  ;  the  murderer  ran  to  where  he  had  ahorse 
at  hand  for  flight ;  but  the  bridle  being  tied  to  a  vine,  he  stum- 
bled and  fell,  and  Perdiccas,  an  officer  of  the  guard,  came  up 
and  killed  him  on  the  spotf. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  noon  of  his  glory  and  only  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  the  able  king  of  Macedonia.  The 
great  abilities  of  Philip  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one 
who  reads  his  history.  A  consummate  statesman,  an  able 
general,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  he  united  all  the  qualities 
which  lead  to  dominion  :  his  very  vices ;{:  and  failings  were 

*  Athen.  xiii.  557. 

f  Diodor.  xvi.  91-95.  Arist.  Pol.  v.  8.  Mitford  and  his  disciples  have 
endeavoured,  in  spile  of  all  probability,  to  make  Demosthenes  a  confederate 
with  Pausanias. 

+  Theopompus  {apud  Athenaeum)  has  left  a  fearful  picture  of  Philip's 
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suited  to  further  his  views  ;  by  his  love  of  wine  and  revelry 
he  attached  the  rude  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  while  his 
excessive  passion  for  the  drama  and  taste  for  the  arts  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Greeks.  The  object  of  his  ambition  was 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  but,  unlike  a  vulgar  con- 
queror, he  acted  with  true  political  wisdom,  and  did  not  sa- 
crifice the  substance  for  the  show :  he  would  be  at  the  head  of 
a  free  confederation,  he  would  exercise  dominion  without  con- 
straint, and  therefore  he  left  each  state  to  its  own  constitution 
and  laws,  and  incorporated  none  in  his  empire.  Where  traitors 
were  to  be  purchased,  he  paid  for  them  liberally  ;  and  to  what 
government  is  secret  service  money  unknown  ?  He  also  em- 
ployed the  usual  artifices  of  statesmen,  and  could  be  false  and 
break  engagements  when  it  served  his  purpose :  but  the  end 
he  proposed  would  have  been  beneficial  to  Greece,  were  it  not 
that  Providence  seems  to  have  decreed  that  she  never  should 
know  the  blessings  of  concord  and  unity. 


CHAPTER  HI.* 

Alexander  the  Great. 
01.  Ill,  1-114,2.         B.C.  3^6-223. 

The  direction  of  the  extensive  empire  which  Philip  had  cre- 
ated fell  now  to  his  son  Alexander.  The  young  monarch  was 
only  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  nature  had  bestowed 
on  him  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  father 
had  aided  to  develope  them  by  placing  him  under  the  care  of 
the  great  Aristotle.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  if  his  abilities  were 
adequate  to  the  consolidating  and  extending  of  the  dominion 
which  Philip  had  left. 

vices;  but  the  malignity  of  that  historian  is  such  that  we  must  always  make 
deductions  from  his  statements.     See  Polybius,  viii.  11-13. 

*  Arrian,  Expedition  of  Alexander.  Plut.  Alexander,  Diodor.  xvii.  Quin- 
tus  Curtius. 
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As  soon  as  he  had  celebrated  his  father's  obsequies  and  re- 
gulated the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  where  he  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  reducing  the  taxes,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  and  advanced  into  Greece;  for  the  Athenians, 
urged  by  Demosthenes,  who  had  testified  in  rather  an  unbe- 
coming manner  his  joy  at  the  murder  of  Philip*,  were  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  the  Thebans  were  about  to  expel  the  gar-, 
rison  from  the  Cadmeia.  Aware  of  the  advantage  of  prompti- 
tude and  vigour,  Alexander  appeared  suddenly  in  Boeotia,  and 
came  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Theban  citadel.  The 
Thebans  feared  to  stir;  the  Athenians,  apprehensive  of  an  in- 
vasion, collected  all  their  property  into  the  town,  and  then 
sent  an  embassy  to  apologise  for  what  they  had  done.  De- 
mosthenes himself  was  one  of  those  sent;  but  his  courage 
failing  him,  he  went  no  further  than  Mount  Cithaeron.  Alex- 
ander received  the  embassy  with  great  favour.  He  invited 
deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  meet  him  at  Corinth,  and 
he  was  there  unanimously  appointed  general  autocrator  of  the 
army  to  be  employed  to  avenge  on  the  Persians  their  former 
invasion  of  Greece ;  the  only  dissidents  being  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who,  thinking  more  of  what  they  had  been  than  of 
what  they  were,  said  that  it  had  always  been  their  custom  to 
lead,  not  to  follow. 

Alexander  had  hardly  returned  to  Macedonia  when  (Ol. 
111,2.)  his  attention  was  called  to  the  Illyrians,  the  Tribal- 
Hans,  and  other  rude  tribes,  who  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  weakness  incident  to  a  new  reign.  The  resistance,  how- 
ever, which  they  could  make  against  the  disciplined  troops  of 
Macedonia  was  but  feeble.  Alexander  crossed  Mount  Haemus, 
between  which  and  the  Ister  the  Triballians  dwelt,  and  having 
reduced  them,  passed  tiiat  river  to  make  war  on  the  Getans, 
who  occupied  its  further  bank.  While  he  was  there  reports 
of  his  defeat  and  death  were  spread  through  Greece.  Demo- 
sthenes, Lycurgus,  Deinarchus,  and  other  orators  excited  the 
Athenians  to  cast  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  The  Thebans, 
who  had  lost  everything  at  Chaeroneia,  were  easily  induced  to 
*  iEschines,  Ctes.  64.     Plutarch,  Demosth,  22. 
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strike  once  more  for  freedom :  they  fell  on  and  slew  a  part  of 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  which  they  caught  outside  of  the 
Cadmeia,  and  then  raised  a  rampart  round  that  fortress,  and 
sent  to  summon  aid  from  Argos,  Elis  and  Arcadia.  The  Athe- 
nians voted  them  succours,  but  sent  none,  Demosthenes  of 
himself  made  them  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  arms. 

In  seven  days  from  the  time  that  the  tidings  reached  him  in 
Illyria,  Alexander  was  in  Thessaly  ;  six  more  brought  him 
thence  to  Thebes,  with  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse.  The  Peloponnesian  allies,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  halted 
at  the  Isthmus:  the  Thebans,  though  left  alone,  would  listen 
to  no  offers  of  accommodation ;  they  gave  him  battle  before 
their  gates,  and  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  were  overcome, 
and  the  city  stormed.  To  gratify  the  Thespians,  Plataeans, 
Orchomenians,  Phocians,  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Thebans, 
the  city  was  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  the  sui'\'iving  inha- 
bitants sold  for  slaves. 

Alexander  sent  next  to  Athens,  demanding  that  the  orators 
and  generals*  who  had  shown  themselves  his  constant  enemies 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  people  were  in  great  an- 
guish and  perplexity :  Phocion  called  on  tiie  orators  to  imitate 
the  daughters  of  Leori  and  Hyacinthus,  who,  as  the  legends 
told,  had  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  country :  the  people 
however  hooted,  and  would  not  listen  to  him ;  and  when  De- 
mosthenes spoke  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  friends,  they 
evinced  the  greatest  sympathy.  Demades  (gained,  it  was  said, 
by  a  bribe  of  five  talents  from  those  who  were  in  danger,)  pro- 
posed a  decree  artfully  worded,  declaring  that  if  guilty  they 
should  be  punished  according  to  law,  and  he  was  sent  with  this 
decree  to  Alexander.  The  young  king,  who  now  regretted  his 
severity  to  the  Thebans,  was  easily  induced  to  forgive,  and 
only  Ephialtes  and  the  notorious  Charidemus  were  obliged  to 
quit  Athens  f. 

Greece  being  now  reduced  to  submission,  Alexander  called 

*  Namely,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hypereides,   Polyeuctes,  Ephialtes, 
Diotimus,  Mcerocles,  and  the  generals  Chares  and  Charidemus. 
t  Diodor.  xvii.  15.     Plut.,  Demosth.  23. 
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on  the  different  states  for  their  contingents  of  troops ;  and  ha- 
ving on  his  return  home  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Muses  for 
nine  days  with  great  magnificence,  and  left  Antipater  with 
twelve  thousand  men  to  govern  his  European  dominions,  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont  early  in  the  spring,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  horse  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Asia.  (Ol.  Ill,  3.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  minutely  the  exploits  of  this 
greatest  of  conquerors,  which  belong  not  properly  to  Grecian 
history,  and  which  would  justly  require  a  separate  work.*  A 
very  brief  sketch  of  them  therefore  must  suffice. 

The  Persian  empire  had  run  the  usual  course  of  Asiatic  do- 
minion ;  murder,  treason,  and  their  attendant  crimes  had  be- 
come frequent  in  the  royal  house,  and  the  coherence  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  huge  empire  was  growing  feebler  every 
day.  The  eunuch  Bagoas,  who  now  disposed  of  the  throne, 
had  placed  on  it  Darius  Codomannus,  of  a  distant  branch  of 
the  royal  family.  This  prince,  to  whom  misfortune  has  given 
interest,  was  hardly  seated  on  his  throne  when  the  young  Ma- 
cedonian monarch  entered  Asia  to  dispute  it  with  him. 

When  the  Persian  officers  near  the  Hellespont  heard  of  the 
approach  of  Alexander,  they  collected  their  forces  to  oppose 
him.  Memnon  f,  the  Rhodian,  who  was  in  their  camp,  strongly 
advised  not  to  give  battle,  but  to  retire  and  lay  the  country- 
waste  behind  them  ;  but  the  haughty  Persians  spurned  this  pru- 
dent counsel :  they  engaged  with  their  raw  troops,  at  the  little 
river  Granicus,  the  soldiers  whom  Philip  had  trained  to  con- 
quest, and  sustained  a  total  defeat.  The  Persian  army  vanished, 
the  Greeks  in  their  pay  were  put  to  death  as  traitors,  and  Asia 

•  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  conquests  of  Alexandei*  will  be  found 
in  our  '  Elementary  History  of  Greece,' 

f  Mentor  and  Memnon  were  two  young  Rhodians,  whose  sister  the  satrap 
Artabazus  had  married.  Mentor  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  king  (Darius 
Ochus),  and  was  of  great  use  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  in  Egypt;  Mem- 
nun,  who  shared  the  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law,  had  to  seek  refuge  with 
Philip.  Through  Mentor's  influence  they  were  both  pardoned.  We  see, 
therefore,  how  Memnon  was  the  fittest  person  to  oppose  to  the  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted. 
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Minor  became  the  prize  of  the  conqueror.  All  the  Greek  ci- 
ties of  the  coast  opened  their  gates  to  him  and  he  re-established 
their  democracies.  Sardes  was  surrendered  by  its  Persian  go- 
vernor :  no  resistance  was  met  till  he  reached  Halicarnassus, 
in  Caria,  which  Memnon  defended  obstinately  for  some  time. 
During  the  siege,  Ephialtes,  the  exiled  Athenian,  was  slain 
fighting  bravely  against  those  who  had  driven  liim  from  his 
country.  Memnon  at  length,  finding  the  town  no  longer 
tenable,  retired  to  Cos ;  and  Alexander,  advancing  down  the 
coast,  continued  to  receive  the  submissions  of  the  inhabitants. 

Darius  had  now  sent  Memnon  a  large  supply  of  money,  and 
committed  to  him  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  able  com- 
mander, well-acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  Greece, 
knew  that  it  was  there,  and  not  in  Asia,  that  Alexander  must 
be  assailed.  He  collected  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  JEg^an  ;  he  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Greeks  who  were  ill-affected  to  Alexander,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  organising  a  powerful  confederacy  against 
him  when  the  conqueror's  fortune  prevailed.  Memnon  was 
carried  off  by  a  disease,  and  no  one  remained  to  take  his  place. 

Alexander  was  now  (01.  Ill,  4.)  in  Cilicia ;  and  Darius, 
who  had  assembled  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men  at  Baby- 
lon, was  advancing  to  meet  him.  In  a  council  of  war  it  had 
been  debated  whether  the  king  himself  should  lead  his  army 
and  put  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  or  send  a  force  under  his 
generals.  Many  of  the  gallant  Persian  nobles  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  former  course ;  but  Charidemus,  who  was  present,  as- 
serted that  one  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  third  should 
be  Greeks,  would  suffice,  and  pledged  himself  with  that  force 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  empire.  This  counsel  was  opposed 
by  the  Persians,  who  hinted  that  his  object  was  to  betray  the 
army  to  the  Macedonians.  Charidemus  grew  warm,  and  spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  cowardice  and  effeminacy  of  the  Per- 
sians. Darius,  unused  to  such  language,  in  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion gave  the  signal  to  his  attendants  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
the  faithless  drunken  mercenary  perished,  the  victim  of  his 
freedom  of  speech. 
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At  the  pass  of  Issus,  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  Darius 
gave  battle  to  tiie  Macedonians.  He  was  totally  defeated  ;  his 
mother,  wife  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor, 
whose  generous  treatment  of  them  does  him  eternal  honour. 
Damascus,  where  the  treasure  and  baggage  of  the  Persian 
army  lay,  opened  its  gates  to  Parmenion,  and  no  resistance  was 
attempted  till  the  army  reached  Tyre.  (01.  112,  1.) 

The  loss  of  the  Persians  at  Issus  is  said  to  have  been  1 10,000 
men,  that  of  the  Macedonians  only  450.  There  were  in  the 
army  of  Darius  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  10,000  of  whom 
had  belonged  to  the  army  of  Memnon,  and  had  come  by  sea 
from  Lesbos  to  Phoenicia.  After  the  battle  12,000  of  these 
men  marched  to  Tripolis,  and  got  aboard  of  the  vessels  which 
were  lying  there  ;  4000  of  them  sailed  for  Egypt,  where  they 
nearly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country ;  the  remainder 
proceeded  to  Greece,  where  Agis  king  of  Lacedaemon  took 
them  into  pay. 

Tyre  stood  a  siege  of  seven  months ;  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  country  all  submitted ;  Egypt  joyfully  received  the  con- 
queror. While  there,  Alexander  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
city  named  from  himself,  which  soon  became  the  great  empo- 
rium of  the  trade  of  the  East ;  he  also  marched  with  a  select 
body  of  troops  through  the  desert  to  the  oasis  in  which  the 
temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  lay,  and  had  himself  (probably 
with  a  politic  view  to  future  events)  pronounced  by  the  priests 
to  be  the  offspring  of  a  god. 

Hearing  that  Darius  had  assembled  another  army,  he  quit- 
ted Egypt  and  led  his  troops  over  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
(01.  112,  2.),  and  near  a  village  named  Gaugamela*,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carduchian  (Kurdish)  mountains,  he  came  up  with 
the  host  of  Darius,  estimated  at  a  million  of  men,  while  his  own 
army  could  not  at  most  have  exceeded  fifty  thousand.  Vic- 
tory, as  usual,  declared  for  the  Europeans  :  Darius  fled  to  the 
northern  provinces.  Alexander  first  took  Babylon,  and  then 
Susa,  where  he  found  immense  treasures  ;  he  next  advanced 

*  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  737.     It  is  usually  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  though 
that  place  is  forty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  the  battle. 
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to  Persepolis,  where  he  remained  four  months.  The  following 
year  (OI.  1 12,  3.)  he  directed  his  course  northwards  to  Ecba- 
tana  in  Media,  expecting  to  find  Darius  there.  Learning  that 
the  unhappy  prince  was  now  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Bessus, 
satrap  of  Bactria  (^Balkh),  and  two  other  of  the  Persian  nobles, 
he  pursued  them  so  closely,  that,  unable  to  convey  their  captive 
with  them,  they  mortally  wounded  and  left  him  on  the  road, 
where  he  was  found  by  Alexander.  According  to  Oriental 
maxims,  Alexander  was  now  the  rightful  king,  and  he  made  it 
his  duty  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  predecessor;  but  before 
he  pursued  Bessus,  he  employed  himself  in  reducing  Hyrcania, 
Parthia,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  around  the  Caspian.  All 
the  present  Khorassan  submitted :  he  then  entered  Arachosia 
(^Affghdnistdn),w\\eve  he  founded  another  Alexandria,  in  which 
he  left  Menon  with  four  thousand  Greeks.  Turning  north- 
wards, he  built  another  city  of  the  same  name  (^Candahdr)^  and 
led  his  army  over  the  snowy  Caucasus,  or  Paropamisus  {Hindu 
Ku),  into  Bactriana.  When  Bessus  heard  of  his  approach  he 
fled  over  the  Oxus  (Amu)  into  Sogdiana ;  and  there  he  was 
seized  and  delivered  to  Alexander,  who  gave  him  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  brother  and  other  relatives  of  Darius.  Cross- 
ing the  Oxus  (Ol.  112,  4.),  he  advanced  to  Maracanda  (iSot- 
markand),  where  he  remounted  his  cavalry  with  the  excellent 
horses  there  to  be  found,  and  he  then  moved  on  to  the  fertile 
country  beyond  the  Jaxartes  (Sihon^  or  Sir).  He  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  in  these  regions,  where  he  founded  several  towns, 
on  account  of  the  great  commerce  of  which  they  have  been  at 
all  times  the  seat.  To  give  security  to  this  province,  he  re- 
duced most  of  the  strong  hill-forts  which  surrounded  it. 

The  Macedonian  prince  now  prepared  to  lead  his  army  into 
India,  where  he  had  already,  with  a  view  to  this  expedition, 
formed  an  alliance  with  a  rajah  who  ruled  beyond  the  Indus. 
He  marched  (01.  113,  2.)  from  Bactriana  to  Candabar  in  ten 
days,  thence  along  the  Choes  (  Urgunddh)  to  Arigaeon  (Cdlml), 
and  along  the  river  Cophes  (Cdbul)  to  its  junction  with  the 
Indus  at  Taxila  (Attack).  In  this  country  the  Macedonians  met 
tribes  far  more  valiant  thaii  any  they  had  yet  encountered,  and 
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in  attacking  their  towns  and  hill-forts  their  king  had  often  to 
expose  his  own  person.  This  people  were  the  ancestors  or 
predecessors  of  the  Seeks,  who  noM^  occupy  the  country,  and 
whose  manners  are  nearly  the  same  as  theirs. 

After  crossing  the  Indus  (OI.  113,  3.)  the  march  was  easy, 
as  the  country  thence  to  the  Hydaspes  {Behut)  obeyed  Taxiles, 
tiie  friendly  rajah,  who  now  became  the  vassal  of  the  con- 
queror. From  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Acesines  (^Chendb)  reign- 
ed a  prince  named  Porus,  who  had  led  a  large  army  to  oppose 
the  invaders'  passage  of  the  former  river.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, was  forced,  the  Indian  army  totally  defeated,  and  Porus 
himself  made  a  prisoner  ;  but  Alexander,  acting  with  his  usual 
good  policy,  restored  to  him  his  kingdom.  He  then  led  his 
troops  over  the  Acesines  and  conquered  all  the  country  thence 
to  the  Hydraotes  (^Rdvi)y  which  river  he  also  passed.  The 
whole  of  the  country  thus  reduced  (the  Punjab)  he  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  Poinis. 

The  conqueror  at  length  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis, 
or  Hypanis  (Sutlej)  ;  but  there  his  troops,  who  since  their  en- 
trance into  India  had  only  had  toilsome  marching  and  hard 
fighting,  with  no  plunder  to  reward  them,  and  who  now  heard 
that  beyond  that  river  lay  a  desert  of  twelve  days'  journey, 
with  an  immense  and  warlike  population  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  began  to  murmur.  He  called  a  council  of  his  generals,  and 
it  was  decided  to  advance  no  further.  The  word  was  given  to 
return,  and  twelve  altars  or  towers  were  erected  to  mark  the 
point  which  they  had  reached.  On  coming  to  the  Hydaspes 
he  collected  boats  and  canoes,  and  with  a  part  of  his  army 
sailed  along  it  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  down  which 
river  the  rest  of  the  army  proceeded  in  the  same  manner.  He 
then  (Ol.  113,  4.)  advanced  along  the  Indus,  reducing  the  va- 
rious nations  on  its  western  side.  When  he  reached  Sinda,  he 
sent  a  great  part  of  the  army  away  under  Craterus,  with  direc- 
tions to  proceed  through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  and  to 
meet  him  in  Carmania  (Kei-mdn)  ;  and  having  reached  the 
sea,  he  gave  a  select  number  of  ships  to  Nearchus,  one  of  his 
ablest  generals,  with  orders  to  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Euphrates.  He  then,  with  his  army,  set  forth  on  his 
return  to  Persia  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia  (^Mekran),  of 
the  terrors  of  which  he  was  quite  unaware.  The  sufferings  of 
the  army  were  extreme  ;  a  vast  number  of  the  men  and  all  the 
beasts  of  burden  perished ;  all  the  baggage  and  booty  were 
abandoned  in  the  desert.  After  a  march  of  sixty  days  they 
reached  Carmania,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  Here  Alexander  assembled  all 
the  governors  of  provinces  and  other  officers,  and  rewarded  or 
punished  them  according  to  their  deserts.  Having  feasted  and 
refreshed  his  army,  he  proceeded  to  Susa  (01. 114<,  1.)*,  where 
he  married  one  of  Darius'  daughters  himself,  and  gave  her  sister 
to  his  friend  Hephsestion.  It  being  his  design  to  unite  the  two 
nations  as  much  as  possible,  he  encouraged  his  officers  to  marry 
Persian  ladies,  and  gave  portions  not  only  to  these,  but  to  ten 
thousand  women  of  inferior  rank  whom  he  matched  with  his 
soldiers.  He  also  levied  large  bodies  of  Persian  troops,  whom 
he  incorporated  with  the  Macedonians,  which  caused  great  dis- 
content among  the  Europeans,  who  had  reckoned  on  appro- 
priating to  themselves  all  the  advantages  of  the  conquest. 

Quitting  Susa,  Alexander,  who  meditated  great  plans  of  com- 
merce in  the  Persian  gulf,  went  and  personally  inspected  all 
the  streams,  canals,  etc.  in  the  country  about  the  Lower  Tigris. 
He  then  repaired  to  Babylon,  where  he  held  a  review  of  his 
entire  army.  Here  a  general  mutiny  broke  out;  but  by  his 
presence  of  mind  and  courage  he  speedily  quelled  it.  At  Ba- 
bylon, which  he  intended  for  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  made 
preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  and  directed  the  con- 
struction of  a  haven  and  dockyards  on  the  Persian  gulf;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  his  plans,  a  fever,  the  consequence  probably  of 
his  great  exertions  of  mind  and  body,  carried  him  off,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  all  his  mighty  projects  came 
to  naught.  (Ol.  114,  2.) 

We  have  somewhere  met  with  these  words,  "  Alexander, 
falsely  named  the  Great ;"  and  did  we  not  know  the  natural 
imbecility  of  some  minds,  and  their  utter  want  of  perception  of 
*  The  second  Samnite  war  commenced  this  year. 
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the  grand  and  the  sublime,  we  might  marvel  at  such  language. 
If  ever  man  was  truly  great,  it  was  Alexander.  All  the  talents 
and  all  the  virtues  that  ennoble  human  nature  were  united  in 
him.  A  statesman  and  general  of  the  highest  order,  polished 
in  manners,  fond  of  literature,  temperate  in  pleasure,  faithful 
to  his  word,  humane,  just  and  generous, — what  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  truly  great  man  ?  That  he  was  covetous  of 
fame,  is  to  his  praise ;  that  he  had  the  ambition  to  be  a  con- 
queror, will  be  condemned  only  by  those  who  expect  our  na- 
ture to  be  different  from  what  it  is ;  that  he  could  not  wholly 
withstand  the  intoxication  of  power,  and  gave  way  to  fits  of 
anger,  redeemed  however  by  speedy  and  sincere  repentance, 
only  showed  that  he  was  but  a  mortal.  Ever  must  the  con- 
queror of  Persia  be  the  object  of  wonder  and  admiration.  His 
clemency  to  those  he  subdued  is  gratifying  to  our  feelings  ; 
but  his  enlarged  and  comprehensive  plan  of  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world  into  one  empire,  united  by  civil  and 
commercial  advantages,  excites  amazement,  joined  with  regret 
for  its  impracticability,  but  with  veneration  for  the  mind  which 
had  conceived  it. 


CHAPTER  IV.* 

War  in  Greece. — Demosthenes  and  iEschines. — Harpalus  at  Athens. — 
Lamian  War.  —  Death  of  Demosthenes  ;  —  His  character. —  Death  of 
Demades. 

01.  114,  2-114,  3.         B.C.  323-322. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  achieving  the  conquest  of  the 
East,  Greece  remained  in  general  tranquil :  an  effort  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  cast  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy  alone 
disturbed  it. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Ol.  112,  2.),  a  war 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  Thrace  and  in  the  Peloponnese. 
In  the  former,  an  officer,  who  is  named  Memnon,  and  who  was 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  8-18,  24,  2.^.     Pint.  Phocion,  23-29.     Demosth.  24-31. 
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probably  a  captain  of  mercenaries,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt; in  the  latter,  Agis,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  having  taken 
into  pay  eight  thousand  of  the  mercenaries  who  had  escaped 
from  Issus,  called  on  the  Greeks  to  resume  their  independence. 
His  call  was  attended  to  by  the  Eleians,  the  Achaeans  and  the 
Arcadians  (the  Megalopolitans  excepted),  and  many  volun- 
teers came  from  the  other  states  :  but  no  people  without  the 
Isthmus  shared  in  the  enterprise.  The  Athenians,  in  particular, 
were  now  so  well-affected  to  Alexander,  that  even  Demosthenes 
either  would  not  or  could  not  excite  them  to  arms  ;  for  with 
consummate  prudence,  the  Macedonian  prince  let  no  occasion 
pass  of  testifying  his  esteem  and  consideration  for  the  Athenian 
people.  After  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  he  sent  them  a  part 
of  the  booty  to  adorn  their  temples :  at  Issus,  where  he  found 
ambassadors  from  the  Grecian  states  in  the  camp  of  Darius, 
he  carried  with  him,  as  prisoners,  the  Lacedaemonian  ministers, 
while  he  dismissed  the  Athenians  with  honour :  at  Tyre,  when 
he  met  there,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  the  Paralian  trireme, 
with  envoys  sent  to  request  the  liberty  of  the  Athenians  taken 
at  the  Granicus,  he  granted  their  request  without  hesitation ; 
from  Susa  he  sent  them  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  from  Athens. 

The  affairs  of  the  Peloponnese  being  the  most  formidable, 
Antipater,  having  settled  those  of  Thrace  as  well  as  he  could 
for  the  present,  proceeded  thither  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
collect.  On  the  way  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  allied 
states,  and  he  entered  the  Peloponnese  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men.  Agis,  who  was  besieging  Megalopolis  with 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  gave  him  battle 
neai'  that  town ;  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  which  the 
gallant  Spartan  king  and  five  thousand  of  his  troops  fell  on  the 
one  side,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  on  the  other, 
victory  remained  with  Antipater.  As  he  had  yet  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  Thrace,  and  could  not  keep  his  army  long  to- 
gether, he  used  his  victory  with  moderation,  only  requiring  of 
the  Spartans  to  send  a  humble  embassy  to  the  East  to  sue  for 
pardon. 
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The  year  in  wliich  Alexander  became  monarch  of  the  East 
(Ol.  112, 3.)  witnessed  the  most  remarkable  combat  of  oratory 
that  has  ever  occurred.     Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
Ctesiphoi),  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  had  moved  that  the  orator 
should  be  crowned  with  a  golden  crown  on  account  of  his 
public  services.     iEschines  immediately  accused  him  of  viola- 
tion of  law  (iraparonijy),  as  Demosthenes  held  public  offices* 
and  had  not  yet  stood  the  Euthyne,a3  he  proposed  that  it  should 
be  pi-oclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  instead  of  the  Pnyx, 
and  as  the  reason  which  he  assigned  was  untrue.     Various 
causes  delayed  the  trial  for  some  years  ;  at  length  it  came  on, 
and  numbers  resorted  from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  witness  it. 
^^schines  put  forth  his  entire  strength  ;  he  quoted  the  laws, 
he  arraigned  the  whole  political  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  de- 
fended his  own  ;  the  Macedonian  party  were  naturally  in  his 
favour.  Demosthenes,  for  whom  the  attack  was  really  intended, 
in  a  speech  of  unrivalled  energy  and  power,  justified  his  own, 
and  impugned  his  opponent's  political  conduct ;  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  assembled  Greece,  his  fellow-citizens  declared  so  una- 
nimously their  conviction  of  the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  that 
the  prosecutor,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  was  with  him,  did 
not  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes,  and  consequently  became  liable  to 
a  pecuniary  penalty.    The  fine  imposed  by  law  was  small,  but 
he  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  a  place  where  he  had  met  with 
so  signal  a  defeat.  He  therefore  quitted  Athens  and  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence. 
How  little  is  the  favour  of  a  democracy  to  be  relied  on  ! 
Six  years  afterwards  (01.  114;,  1.)  Demosthenes  was  himself 
an  exile  :  the  following  was  the  occasion.     Among  those  who 
in  the  time  of  Philip  supported  the  cause  of  Alexander  and 
his  mother  so  strenuously  as  to  be  obliged  to  quit  Macedonia, 
was  a  man  named  Harpalus.     The  grateful  prince,  on  coming 
to  the  throne,  promoted  them  all,  and  Harpalus  became  his 
treasurer.     He  was  at  Ecbatana  when  Alexander  set  out  for 
India ;  and  probably  expecting  that  he  would  never  return, 

•  He  was  treasurer  of  the  theatric  fund,  and  he  had  the  charge  of  repair- 
ing a  part  of  the  city-w.'xlls. 
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he  gave  a  loose  to  his  appetites,  and  squandered  the  royal  trea- 
sure with  the  most  reckless  profusion.  But  when  he  heard  of 
the  rigid  justice  his  sovereign  was  exercising  in  Gedrosia,  he 
deemed  his  only  safety  to  be  in  flight;  and  taking  with  him 
five  thousand  talents  and  a  corps  of  six  thousand  mercenaries, 
he  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  sailing  to  cape  Taenaron,  left 
his  troops  there,  and  proceeding  with  his  treasure  to  Athens 
became  a  suppliant  to  the  people.  Some  advised  to  receive 
him ;  Demosthenes  urged  to  drive  him  away,  and  not  to  plunge 
the  state  into  a  war.  It  was  said,  however,  that  Harpalus  per- 
suaded the  orator  to  accept  twenty  talents  and  be  silent  in  the 
assembly,  and  that  Demosthenes  appeared  next  day  with  his 
throat  muffled  up  as  if  he  had  the  quinsy.  Harpalus  was,  how- 
ever, forced  to  depart :  the  people  kept  his  treasure  for  the 
king,  as  they  said  to  Antipaterwhen  he  demanded  it.  On  the 
motion  of  Demosthenes,  the  Areiopagus  instituted  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  bribery  ;  and  Demosthenes  himself  being  found 
guilty,  was  fined  fifty  talents,  and^  as  his  property  amounted 
only  to  twenty,  he  was  cast  into  prison  till  he  should  pay  the 
remainder.  His  escape,  however,  was  connived  at,  and  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  Troezen  and  j^j^gina,  whence  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  used  to  regard  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica. 

Demosthenes  himself,  we  are  assured,  constantly  denied 
having  taken  money  from  Harpalus,  and  strong  evidence  was 
given  in  disproof  of  the  charge*.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
think  favourably  of  him  will  therefore  see  in  the  whole  affair 
only  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  party. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Alexander  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, a  war — the  last  struggle  of  Greece  for  independence — 
broke  out.  This  war  had  been,  however,  already  in  prepara- 
tion from  the  following  cause.     Alexander^  wishing  to  obviate 

*  Pausanias,  ii.  33,  3.  "  Providence,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  wliich  permitted 
the  honour  of  the  most  magnanimous  of  all  statesmen  to  be  long  degraded 
in  the  judgement  of  the  credulous,  has  caused  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction  to  be  so  well  preserved,  that  the  vileness  of  the  calumny  is  as 
apparent  as  if  we  were  his  contemporaries."  See  the  Philological  Museum, 
vol.  i.  p.  497,  and  Thirlwall's  Hist  of  Greece,  vii.  154  seq. 
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any  disturbance  in  Greece  which  might  interfere  with  the 
plans  he  meditated*,  and  desirous  for  this  purpose  to  have  a 
party  in  eacii  state  bound  to  him  by  tlie  ties  of  gratitude  and 
interest,  resolved  to  restore  all  political  exiles  to  their  country. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  exiles,  which 
was  read  aloud  by  the  herald  at  the  Olympic  games.  (01. 1 14-, 
] .)  The  exiles,  of  whom  more  than  twenty  thousand  were 
present,  received  the  announcement  with  delight,  and  most 
states  willingly  re-admitted  them.  But  the  Athenians  and  the 
i^tolians  heard  the  letter  read  with  dislike  and  apprehension  ; 
for  the  former  saw  that  by  its  tenor  they  would  be  called  on  to 
restore  to  the  Samians  the  lands  which  they  had  seized  forty 
years  before,  and  divided  among  their  colonists ;  the  ^^tolians 
had  similar  fears  respecting  the  tribe  of  the  CEniades,  whom 
they  had  expelled  and  seized  their  lands. 

The  Athenians  secretly  directed  Leosthenes,  an  able  officer, 
to  take  into  pay,  as  it  were  on  his  own  account,  the  mercenaries 
left  by  Harpalus  at  Tasnaron,  M'ho  with  those  that  had  joined 
them  there,  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men,  all  experienced 
soldiers.  He  did  as  directed,  and  Antipater's  suspicions  were 
not  awakened.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  death  of  Alexander 
was  known  for  certain,  the  Athenians  sent  Leosthenes  a  part 
of  Harpalus'  treasure  and  several  suits  of  armour,  and  desired 
him  to  act  openly  for  the  advantage  of  the  state.  He  accord- 
ingly passed  over  with  his  troops  to  ^tolia,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received,  and  joined  by  six  thousand  men  :  he  then  sent 
to  invite  the  Locrians,  Phocians,  and  neighbouring  peoples,  to 
rise  in  the  cause  of  independence.  (Ol.  114',  2.) 

At  Athens,  the  wealthy  part  of  the  people,  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  peace,  and  whose  property  was  increasing  every 
day,  were  strongly  advei*se  to  the  idea  of  a  war,  the  expenses 
of  which  they  knew  would  fall  on  them  ;  but  they  were  far 
outnumbered  in  the  assembly  by  those  who  looked  for  gain 
from  war,  or  who  had  been  animated  by  Demosthenes  with  the 
old  Athenian  spirit.     A  decree  was  made  to  get  ready  forty 

*  This  explains  why  every  cifort  should  be  made  to  remove  Demosthenes 
from  Athens. 
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triremes  and  two  hundred  quatriremes,  and  directing  that  all 
Athenians  under  forty  years  of  age  should  serve  ;  seven  phyles 
to  take  the  field,  three  to  remain  and  guard  the  country  ;  and 
that  embassies  should  be  sent  to  all  Grecian  states,  to  inform 
them  that  the  Athenians  were,  as  of  old,  prepared  to  risk  every- 
thing for  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  embassies  were 
in  general  favourably  received ;  but  prudent  people  thought 
that  the  Athenians  were  acting  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion. 

The  Lacedaemonians  (who  with  their  usual  pride  would  not 
serve  under  the  Athenians),  the  Arcadians,  and  the  Achaeans, 
remained  neuter ;  the  Corinthians  were  kept  from  joining  by 
the  garrison  in  their  citadel,  and  the  Boeotians  by  their  self-in- 
terest.    All  tlie  other  states  shared  in  the  war. 

The  Athenians  sent  a  force  of  five  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse  of  their  own  citizens,  and  two  thousand  merce- 
naries, to  join  Leosthenes  in  ^^tolia.  The  Boeotians,  to  whom 
Alexander  had  given  the  Theban  territory,  knowing  that  if 
the  Athenians  were  successful,  one  of  their  first  acts  would  be 
the  restoration  of  Thebes,  and  whom  self-interest  therefoi-e  at- 
tached to  the  Macedonian  cairse,  posted  themselves  at  Plataea 
to  oppose  their  progress  :  but  Leosthenes  hastened  with  a  divi- 
sion of  his  troops  to  join  the  Athenians,  and  their  united  forces 
defeated  the  Boeotians.  He  then  advanced  to  Pylae,  and  await- 
ed the  approach  of  the  ^Macedonians  on  the  Thessalian  side  of 
the  pass. 

As  Macedonia  had  been  greatly  drained  of  men  by  the  con- 
stant demand  for  them  in  Asia,  Antipater,  wlien  the  war  broke 
out,  sent  to  Craterus,  who  Mas  in  Cilicia  with  the  discharged 
Macedonians,  whom  he  was  leading  home,  begging  of  him  to 
hasten  to  his  aid.  He  also  applied  to  Leonnatus,  who  com- 
manded in  Phrygia,  offering  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  : 
then,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  thirteen  thousand  foot  and 
six  hundred  horse,  he  entered  Thessaly.  A  fine  body  of  Thes- 
salian cavalry  joined  his  standard,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Athenians  they  went  over  to  Leosthenes.  The  Macedonians 
were  in  consequence  totally  defeated,  and  Antipater,  unable 
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to  effect  his  return  through  Thessaly,  was  obliged  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  town  of  Lamia.  Loosthenes  came  and  encamped 
before  the  town  :  he  drew  out  his  forces  and  offered  battle  to 
no  purpose,  and  his  assaults  were  repelled,  for  the  town  was 
strongly  fortified :  he  therefore  converted  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  relying  on  the  aid  of  famine.  The  ^tolians,  having 
obtained  his  permission,  took  the  opportunity  of  returning  home 
for  some  time  to  arrange  their  national  affairs. 

Leosthenes,  it  is  evident,  was  a  man  of  ability  ;  but  fortune, 
who  would  have  the  Greeks  humbled,  soon  deprived  them  of 
his  services.  Antipater  one  day  sallied  out  and  fell  on  the  party 
who  were  sinking  the  ditch  round  the  town  :  Leosthenes  hur- 
ried to  the  aid  of  his  men  ;  a  stone  struck  him  on  the  head  and 
he  was  carried  senseless  to  the  camp,  where  he  expired  on  the 
third  day.  The  Athenian  people  buried  him  with  heroic  ho- 
noui*s  ;  and  as  Demosthenes  was  in  exile,  the  task  of  pronoun- 
cing his  funeral  oration  was  committed  to  Hypereides,  the 
orator  next  in  repute.  Antiphilus,  a  man  also  of  ability,  suc- 
ceeded Leosthenes  in  his  command. 

Leonnatus  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  Antipater : 
he  passed  over  to  Europe,  and  having  collected  what  troops  he 
could  in  Macedonia,  entered  Thessaly  with  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The 
Greeks,  when  they  heard  of  his  approach,  set  fire  to  their  camp 
before  Lamia  ;  and  having  placed  their  baggage  and  useless 
persons  in  the  town  of  Meliteia,  advanced  to  give  him  battle 
before  he  should  be  joined  by  Antipater.  They  had  now  but 
twenty-two  thousand  foot,  as  the  /Etolians  and  several  others 
were  absent ;  but  their  horse  amounted  to  upwards  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred,  of  whifch  two  thousand  were  Thessa- 
lians,  led  by  their  gallant  chief  Menon.  When  the  armies  met, 
the  horse  on  both  sides  engaged  :  Leonnatus,  fighting  gallantly, 
received  several  wounds,  of  which  he  died  when  carried  to  the 
rear.  The  advantage  was  decisive  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  fearing  the  charges  of  their  ca- 
valry, retired  to  the  neighbouring  heights,  where  next  day  they 
were  joined  by  Antipater,  who  took  the  command ;  but  on  ac^ 
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count  of  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  cavalry  he  kept  to 
the  heights,  not  venturing  to  descend  into  the  plain. 

Craterus  was  meantime  (01.  Ill,  3.)  on  his  way  to  relieve 
Antipater.  He  set  out  with  six  thousand  of  the  veterans,  and 
on  his  march  he  picked  up  four  thousand  more  ;  he  had  one 
thousand  Persian  archers  and  slingers  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse.  On  reaching  Thessaly  he  placed  his  troops  under  the 
command  of  Antipater,  who  now  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Peneius  with  forty  thousand  hoplites,  three  thousand  light 
troops,  and  five  thousand  horse.  The  Greeks,  whose  num- 
bere  M'ere  greatly  reduced  by  the  absence  of  the  i^tolians 
and  others  who  had  not  returned,  and  who  at  best  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mercenaries,  nothing  but  militia, 
carefully  avoided  a  general  action,  more  especially  as  their 
numbers  were  not  one  half  of  those  of  the  enemy.  At  length, 
however,  Antipater  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  an  engage- 
ment near  the  town  of  Crannon.  The  Athenians  and  Thes- 
salians  fought  worthy  of  their  fame ;  the  victory  was  unde- 
cided, but  this  battle  ended  the  independence  of  Greece.  The 
leaders  of  the  allied  army  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  struggle 
against  the  might  of  Macedonia,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
Greeks  contented  themselves  with  being  mere  spectators  of  the 
conflict ;  they  therefore  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antipater. 
He  required  however  that  each  state  should  treat  separately : 
the  Greeks  hesitated  :  he  and  Craterus  attacked  and  reduced 
the  Thessalian  towns  one  after  another.  The  Thessalians  were 
thus  obliged  to  make  a  separate  peace  ;  other  states  followed 
their  example  ;  and  at  length  the  Athenians  and  ^tolians  were 
left  alone. 

Antipater  was  about  to  lead  his  forces  into  Attica,  and  the 
people  seeing  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  resist  him,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  sue  for  peace.  The  deputies  sent  were,  Demades,  who 
had  been  thrice  made  atimous,  and  who  was  now  restored  to 
his  civic  rights  that  he  might  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of  his 
country  ;  the  noble  Phocion,  who  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  Antipater ;  the  Platonic  philosopher  Xenocrates, 
and  some  others.     Phocion  and  Demades  met  M'ith  a  friendly 
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reception ;  but  the  terms  granted  were  the  hardest  that  Anti- 
pater,  under  present  circumstances,  could  impose.  He  re- 
«|uired  that  the  Athenian  constitution  shouhl  be  altered ;  that 
the  government  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  above  20  minas  of  property,  and  who  alone  should  have 
I  right  to  vote  in  the  assemblies;  to  those  under  that  class  he 
offered  to  give  lands  in  Thrace  :  he  insisted  that  Demosthenes, 
Hyjiereides  and  some  other  orators  should  be  given  up  to  his 
vengeance,  and  a  Macedonian  garrison  be  received  into  the 
Munychia. 

Upwards  of  twelve  thousand  citizens  were  thus  disfranchised, 
a  part  of  whom  migrated  to  Thrace  :  those  who  had  the  re- 
quisite property  and  remained  amounted  to  nine  thousand. 
Fortunately  for  Athens,  Phocion,  whose  virtues  (whatever 
might  have  been  thought  of  his  politics)  no  one  could  dispute, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  government;  and  by  his 
wise  regulations  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  though  the  in- 
dependence of  the  state  was  gone,  the  fortunes  of  the  indivi- 
dual citizens  rapidly  increased.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  Athens  never  again  raised  her  head,  and  she  is  hence- 
forth one  of  the  most  insignificant  states  in  Greece ;  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  baseness  of  her  adulation  of  the  Graeco- 
Macedonic  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia*,  and  of  the  senate  and 
generals  of  the  Roman  republic. 

The  fate  of  the  mighty  orator,  of  him  who  had  roused  his 
country  to  her  expiring  efforts  for  her  lost  supremacy,  must 
claim  the  sympathy  of  every  generous  mind. 

When  the  Athenians  sent  ambassadors,  calling  on  the  Greeks 
to  unite  against  Antipater,  Demosthenes,  though  an  exile, 
joined  them,  and  as  usual  rose  superior  to  the  advocates  of 
Macedonia.  The  Athenian  people,  now  free  to  act,  joyfully 
passed  a  decree  for  his  recall;  a  trireme  was  sent  to  fetch  him 
from  .^gina :  magistrates,  priests  and  people  poured  forth  to 
meet  him  as  he  came  from  the  Piraeeus.  He  stretched  forth 
his  hands  and  blessed  the  day,  pronouncing  his  return  more 
glorious  than  that  of  Alcibiades,  for  his  fellow-citizens  received 

Polyb.  V.  106. 
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him  through  persuasion,  not  by  force.  As  the  fine  still  hung 
over  him,  the  people,  to  elude  the  law,  appointed  him  to  adorn 
the  altar  of  Zeus  the  Saviour,  and  assigned  him  thirty  talents 
for  the  purpose. 

Demosthenes,  Hypereides,  and  some  others,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Crannon,  knowing  that  all  was  over, 
withdrew  secretly  from  the  city.  A  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  them  by  the  people,  at  the  proposal  of  Demades,  in 
order  to  propitiate  Antipater;  and  a  man  named  Archias,  who 
had  earned  for  himself  the  opprobrious  title  of  Exile-hunter 
((pvyaBodi'ipas),  was  sent  with  soldiers,  by  Antipater,  to  seize 
them.  He  dragged  Hypereides  and  two  others  from  the  ^a- 
ceion  in  JEg'ma,  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  sent  them 
to  Antipater  at  Cleonee,  by  whom  they  were  put  to  death. 
Hearing  that  Demosthenes  had  taken  sanctuary  at  the  temple 
of  Poseidon,  in  the  little  isle  of  Calauria,  the  Exile-hunter  pro- 
ceeded thither.  After  vainly  seeking  to  induce  him  to  quit  the 
temple  and  go  with  him  to  Antipater,  assuring  him  he  would 
sustain  no  injury,  he  began  to  threaten:  Demosthenes  replied, 
"  Wait  a  little,  till  I  write  a  few  words  home,"  and  went  into 
the  temple ;  and  taking  a  book,  as  if  to  write,  he  put  the  top 
of  the  pen  into  his  mouth,  as  in  the  act  of  thought;  having 
held  it  there  some  time,  he  wrapped  his  head  in  his  cloak  and 
reclined.  The  guards  at  the  door  mocked  him  as  a  coward  : 
Archias  came,  and  desiring  him  to  rise,  repeated  his  former 
promises.  Feeling  the  poison  he  had  taken  now  beginning  to 
operate,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  repelling  Archias,  said, 
"  O  beloved  Poseidon,  I  rise  from  thy  fane  while  I  am  yet 
alive;  even  thy  temple  is  not  left  unprofaned  by  Antipater 
and  the  Macedonians."  He  desired  them  to  support  him,  then 
tottered  on,  and  dropped  dead  as  he  was  passing  the  altar. 
His  death,  it  was  observed,  took  place  during  the  festival  of 
the  Thesmophoria,  on  the  day  on  which  the  women  fasted  sit- 
ting on  the  ground,  in  commemoration  of  the  grief  of  the 
goddess. 

The  philosopher  Pansetius  remarked,  that  the  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  were  distinguished  by  the  preference  which  they 
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evinced  of  the  morally  beautiful  (ro  KaXoy)  to  the  agreeable, 
the  easy  and  the  advantageous.  We  have  observed  above  that 
he  rated  the  Athenian  people  too  high  ;  but  who  can  avoid  ad- 
miring the  steadfastness  and  consistency  of  his  whole  political 
life  ?  "  His  politics,"  says  Heeren,  '•  came  forth  from  the  very 
recesses  of  his  soul :  he  remained  true  to  his  feelings  and  his 
conviction,  spite  of  all  change  of  relations,  of  all  menacing 
dangers.  Hence  was  he  the  most  powerful  of  orators,  since  no 
com})romise  with  his  conviction,  no  half  yielding,  no  symptom 
of  weakness  in  general  is  visible  in  him.  This  is  the  true  ker- 
nel of  his  art ;  all  the  rest  is  only  the  shell.  In  this  how  high 
does  he  tower  above  Cicero  !  But  who  has  ever  suffered  more 
severely  for  this  greatness  than  he  ?  Among  all  political  cha- 
racters Demosthenes  is  the  most  highly  and  purely  tragic  that 
history  is  acquainted  with.  When,  still  penetrated  by  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  his  words,  we  peruse  his  life  in  Plutarch, 
when  we  transfer  ourselves  to  his  times,  to  his  position,  we  are 
carried  away  by  a  sympathy  such  as  the  hero  of  an  epic  or  a 
tragedy  could  hardly  excite.  From  his  first  appearance  to  the 
moment  when  he  takes  the  poison  in  the  temple,  we  behold 
him  in  conflict  with  a  destiny  that  seems  almost  cruelly  to  mock 
him :  it  flings  him  down  repeatedly,  but  never  conquers  him. 
What  a  flood  of  feelings  must  have  assailed  his  manly  bosom 
in  this  change  of  reviving  and  cheated  hopes !  How  naturally 
did  the  furrows  of  melancholy  and  indignation,  which  we  still 
perceive  on  his  image,  plough  themselves  into  that  serious 


countenance 
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Demosthenes  was  naturally  the  object  of  virulent  slander  in 
his  own  day,  and  he  was,  of  course,  accused  of  taking  bribes. 
Space  does  not  allow  of  our  examining  the  several  charges, 
but  we  will  ask  what  credit  can  be  given  to  the  assertion  of 
^schines,  who  describes  him  as  bribed  by  Philip?  As  to  his 
having  received  money  from  the  court  of  Persia,  we  may  allow 

*  Would  it  not  have  augmented  the  orator's  melancholy  to  have  known 
that  two  thousand  years  after  his  death  every  disingenuous  art  would  be  em- 
ployed to  defame  him  ? 
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the  charge  to  be  true,  and  yet  see  little  reason  to  condemn 
hhii.  Different  times  have  different  modes  of  viewing  the  same 
acts:  the  name  of  Algernon  Sydney  is,  in  general,  by  ourselves 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  patriotism,  yet  he  received  pre- 
sents from  Louis  XIV.  of  France  to  aid  him  in  pursuing  a 
policy  which  he  conscientiously  followed*,  and  which  the  mo- 
narch deemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  also.  May  not  the  same 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Athenian?  May  he  not  have 
thought  the  interests  of  Athens  and  Persia  to  be  the  same,  and 
himself  justified  in  supporting  the  common  cause  with  Persian 
gold  ?  We  believe  that  the  more  closely  the  history  of  Demo- 
sthenes is  viewed  the  greater  and  purer  will  he  appear;  the 
charges  made  against  him  will  fade  to  nothing,  and  little  re- 
main but  want  of  physical  courage,  too  steadfast  a  continu- 
ance in  a  line  of  policy  whose  success  had  become  hopeless, 
and  an  occasional  employment  of  the  artifices  common  to  po- 
litical leaders. 

Should  we  tell  the  end  of  the  vile  Demades  ?  He  was  sent 
some  time  after  to  Antipater  to  request  him  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  from  the  Munychia :  but  among  the  papers  of  Per- 
diccas  had  been  found  a  letter  from  Demades  to  him,  inviting 
him  to  come  and  deliver  Greece  from  Antipater.  The  Mace- 
donian had  heard  of  that  letter,  and  Demades  and  his  son  were 
put  to  death  by  his  orders. 

*  Ilallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  jj.  549,  8vo  edit. 
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CHAPTER  V*. 

Polysperchon  and  Cassander. — Death  of  PhociOn. — Siege  of  Megalopolis. — 
Contests  in  Greece. — Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  Greece  and  in  Asia. — Ir- 
ruption of  the  Gauls. — Pyrrhus  in  the  Peloponnese; — his  death. — -Elo- 
lian  and  Achaean  Leagues. — Aratus. 

The  early  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  want  of  an  heir  to  his 
crown  capable  of  assuming  the  government,  inspired  his  gene- 
rals with  the  ambition  of  becoming  independent  sovereigns  in 
various  parts  of  his  enormous  empiref.  The  sword  was  speedily 
drawn,  and  numerous  battles  by  land  and  by  sea  were  fought. 
These  wars,  however,  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdoms 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  belong  not  strictly  to  Grecian  history; 
we  will  therefore  only  touch  on  such  points  as  immediately 
relate  to  Greece. 

Antipater,  after  the  termination  of  the  Lamian  war,  passed 
over  to  Asia,  and  took  part  in  the  affairs  there.  Being  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  the  Kings,  as  the  children  and  relatives 
of  Alexander  were  called,  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  leading 
them  with  him. 

During  his  absence  in  Asia,  the  ^tolians,  at  the  instigation 
it  is  said  of  Perdiccas;}:,  resumed  arms  and  entered  Thessaly, 
where  they  were  joined  by  numbers,  and  their  united  forces 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse.  It  is  probable  that  the  troops  of  Polysperchon,  whom 
Antipater  had  left  in  his  place  in  Macedonia,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  meet  this  army;  but  luckily  for  him  the  Acarna- 
nians  seized  this  occasion  of  invading  i^tolia  ;  and  the  i^to- 
lians  hastening  home  to  defend  their  property,  Polysperchon 

•  Diodor.  xviii.  48,  49,  54-57,  64-75  ;  xix.  35,  3C,  49-54,  G0-f)4,  74,  75. 
Plut.  Phocion,  31-37;   Demetrius,  8- 14  ;  Pyrrhus,  2(5-34 ;  Aratus,  1-34. 

f   They  were  named  the  Successors  (didcoxoi). 

X  Perdiccas  was  one  of  tiie  principal  of  Alexander's  officers.  The  dyfng 
monarch  was  said  to  have  given  him  his  ring  appointing  him  thereby  regent 
of  his  kingdom. 
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defeated  the  Thessalians,  and  reduced  the  countr}^  to  its  pre- 
vious state  of  subjection. 

Antipater  died  (01. 115,  3.)  shortly  after  his  return  to  Mace- 
donia. He  directed  that  Polysperchon,  his  ancient  mate  in 
arms,  should  succeed  him  in  his  office,  while  to  his  son  Cas- 
sander  he  left  only  the  second  place.  But  Cassander,  an  am- 
bitious, turbulent  and  ferocious  youth,  looked  upon  his  father's 
authority  as  his  inheritance ;  and  relying  on  the  aid  of  the 
aristocratic  party  in  the  Grecian  states,  of  Ptolema?us  who  ruled 
in  Egypt,  and  of  Antigonus,  the  most  powerful  general  in  Asia, 
he  resolved  to  dispute  it  with  Polysperchon.  Under  pretext 
of  going  a-hunting  he  escaped  out  of  Macedonia,  and  passed 
over  to  Asia  to  concert  matters  with  Antigonus. 

Polsyperchon,  seeing  war  inevitable,  resolved  to  detach 
Greece,  if  possible,  from  Cassander.  Knowing  that  the  oligar- 
chies established  in  the  different  states  by  Antipater  would  be 
likely  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  son,  he  issued  a  pompous  edict, 
in  the  name  of  the  Kings,  restoring  the  democracies.  He  also 
wrote  to  Argos,  and  other  towns,  directing  the  people  to  put  to 
death  and  banish  those  who  had  been  most  attached  to  Anti- 
pater, that  they  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  aid  Cassander. 
At  Athens  (01.  115,  4-.)  Nicanor,  who  commanded  in  the 
jMunychia,  and  had  taken  the  side  of  Cassander,  finding  that 
the  people  were  inclined  toward  Polysperchon,  secretly  col- 
lected troops  and  seized  the  Piraeeus.  The  people  sent  to  him 
Phocion,  Conon  the  son  of  Timotheiis,  and  Clearchus,  men  of 
distinction,  and  his  friends ;  but  to  no  purpose.  A  letter  also 
came  to  him  from  Olympias,  Alexander's  mother,  whom  Po- 
lysperchon had  recalled  from  Epeirus  and  given  the  charge  of 
her  infant  grandson,  ordering  him  to  surrender  both  the  Mu- 
nychia  and  the  Piraeeus  ;  but  to  as  little  effect.  Finally,  Poly- 
sperchon's  son  Alexander  entered  Attica  with  an  army,  and 
encamped  before  the  Piraeeus.  Phocion  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  aristocracy  went  to  Alexander,  and  advised  him  not  to  give 
these  places  up  to  the  people  when  he  should  have  recovered 
them,  but  to  hold  them  himself  till  the  contest  with  Cassander 
should  be  terminated.  They  feared,  it  is  evident,  for  their  own 
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safety,  and  not  without  reason  :  for  the  people,  ferocious  with 
the  recovery  of  power,  soon  after  held  an  assembly,  in  which 
they  deposed  all  the  former  magistrates,  appointed  the  most 
furious  democrats  in  their  room,  and  passed  sentences  of  death, 
banishment,  and  confiscation  of  goods  on  those  who  had  go- 
verned under  the  oligarchy. 

Phocion  and  his  friends  fled  to  Alexander,  who  received 
them  kindly,  and  sent  them  with  letters  in  their  favour  to  his 
father,  who  was  now  in  Phocis.  The  Athenians  also  despatched 
an  embassy,  and  yielding  to  motives  of  interest,  Polysperchon 
sent  his  suppliants  prisoners  to  Athens,  to  stand  a  trial  for 
their  lives  before  the  tribunal  of  an  anarchic  mob.  Neither 
slaves  nor  strangers  were  excluded  from  the  assembly  convened 
for  the  judicial  murder.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  banished 
by  Antipater  and  other  political  enemies  of  the  prisoners,  came 
forward  and  accused  them  of  being  the  cause  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  their  country  and  the  dissolution  of  the  democracy 
after  the  Lamian  war.  Phocion  rose  to  reply  :  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  yells  of  the  rabble.  Silence  being  restored,  he 
rose  again;  again  his  voice  was  drowned  by  clamour.  He  con- 
tinued to  speak,  but  could  only  be  heard  by  those  who  were 
close  to  him :  at  length,  despairing  of  safety,  he  cried  out  to 
them  to  condemn  him  to  death,  but  to  spare  the  rest.  Still  the 
uproar  continued ;  some  of  his  friends  rose  to  speak,  but  the 
yells  and  cries  were  redoubled.  The  prisoners  were  condemned 
and  led  off  to  prison,  followed  by  the  tears  of  their  friends  and 
the  triumphant  execrations  of  their  mean-spirited  enemies. 
They  drank  the  fatal  hemlock-juice,  and  their  bodies  were  cast 
unburied  beyond  the  confines  of  Attica. 

Four  days  after  the  death  of  Phocion,  Cassander  arrived  at 
the  Piraeeus  with  thirty-five  ships,  carrying  four  thousand  men, 
given  him  by  Antigonus.  Polysperchon  immediately  entered 
Attica  with  twenty  thousand  Macedonian  foot  and  four  thou- 
sand of  those  of  the  allies,  one  thousand  horse,  and  sixty-five 
elephants,  which  he  had  brought  from  Asia,  and  encamped 
near  the  Piraeeus.  But  as  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  tedious, 
and  sufficient  provisions  for  so  large  an  army  could  not  be  had, 
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he  left  a  force  such  as  the  country  could  support  uith  his  son 
Alexander,  and  passed  with  the  remainder  into  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  to  force  the  Megalopolitans  to  submit  to  tlie  Kings;  for 
they  alone  sided  with  Cassander,  all  the  rest  having  obeyed  the 
directions  to  put  to  death  or  banish  his  adherents.  The  whole 
serviceable  population  of  Megalopolis,  slaves  included,  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  under  the  directions  of  one 
Damis,  who  had  served  in  Asia  under  Alexander,  they  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence.  Polysperchon  sat  down  before 
the  town,  and  his  miners  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing down  three  towers  and  a  part  of  the  wall.  He  attempted  a 
storm,  but  was  obliged  to  draw  off  his  men,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict.  He  then  thought  to  send  his  elephants  in  through  the 
breach ;  but  Damis  had  caused  doors  set  with  sharp  spikes  to 
be  laid  on  the  ground,  and  sunk  so  as  not  to  be  visible.  The 
weight  of  the  elephants  caused  the  spikes  to  run  far  up  into 
their  feet ;  the  light  troops,  which  Damis  had  placed  on  the 
flanks,  showered  missiles  upon  them,  wounding  and  killing  the 
drivers;  the  elephants  rushed  back  on  their  own  men,  tram- 
pling them  to  death,  and  Polyspei'chon  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  with  loss  of  fame. 

The  Athenians  meantime  saw  themselves  excluded  from  the 
sea  and  from  all  their  sources  of  profit  and  enjoyment,  while 
little  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  Polysperchon,  who  had  been 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Megalopolis,  and  whose  fleet  had 
just  now  been  destroyed  by  Antigonus  in  the  Hellespont.  A 
citizen  of  some  consideration  ventured  at  length  to  propose  in 
the  assembly  an  arrangement  with  Cassander.  The  ordinary 
tumult  at  first  was  raised,  but  the  sense  of  interest  finally  pre- 
vailed. Peace  was  procured,  on  the  conditions  of  the  Muny- 
ohia  remaining  in  Cassander's  hands  till  the  end  of  the  present 
contest ;  political  privileges  being  restricted  to  those  possessed 
of  ten  minas  and  upwards  of  property,  and  a  person  appointed 
by  Cassander  being  at  the  head  of  the  government.  The  per- 
son selected  for  this  office  was  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  a  di- 
stinguished Athenian  citizen  ;  and  under  his  mild  and  equi- 
table rule  the  people  were  far  happier  than  they  could  have 
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been  under  a  democracy,  for  which  they  had  proved  themselves 
no  longer  fit. 

Cassander  then  passed  over  into  the  Peloponnese,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tegea.  While  there  he  heard  that  Oij'mpias  had  put 
to  death  several  of  his  friends  in  Macedonia ;  among  the  rest 
Philip  Aridaeus  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  members  of  the  royal 
family.  He  at  once  (01. 116,  1.)  set  out  for  Macedonia ;  and 
as  the  pass  of  Pylae  was  occupied  by  the  ^^tolians,  he  em- 
barked his  troops  in  Locris,  and  landed  them  in  Thessaly.  He 
besieged  Olympias  in  Pydna,  forced  her  to  surrender,  and  put 
her  to  death.  (Ol.  1 16, 2.)  Macedonia  submitted  to  him,  and 
he  then  set  forth  for  the  Peloponnese,  where  Polysperchon's 
son  Alexander  was  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  forced  a  pass- 
age through  Pylae,  and  coming  into  Boeotia,  announced  his 
intention  of  restoring  Thebes,  which  had  now  lain  desolate  for 
twenty  years.  The  scattered  Thebans  were  collected  :  the 
towns  of  Boeotia  and  other  parts  of  Greece  (Athens  in  parti- 
cular), and  even  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  aided  to  raise  the  walls 
and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  returning  exiles,  and  Thebes 
was  once  more  numbered  among  the  cities  of  Greece. 

As  Alexander  guarded  the  Isthmus,  Cassander  passed  to 
Megara,  where  he  embarked  his  troops  and  elephants,  and 
crossed  over  to  Epidaurus.  He  made  Argos  and  Messene  come 
over  to  his  side,  and  then  returned  to  Macedonia. 

In  the  conflict  of  interests  which  prevailed  in  this  anarchic 
period,  Antigonus  was  ere  long  among  the  enemies  of  Cas- 
sander. He  sent  one  of  his  generals  to  Laconia,  who  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  Spartans  to  recruit  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, raised  eight  thousand  men.  The  command  in  the  Pe- 
loponnese was  given  to  Polysperehon,  whose  son  Alexander 
was  summoned  over  to  Asia  to  accuse  Cassander  of  treason 
before  the  assembly  of  the  Macedcmian  soldiers.  Cassander  was 
proclaimed  a  public  enemy  unless  he  submitted  to  Antigonus  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  Greeks  were  declared  inde[)endent,  An- 
tigonus hoping  thus  to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  He  then 
sent  Alexander  back  with  five  hundred  talents;  and  when 
Ptolemaeus  of  Egypt  heard  what  Antigonus  had  done,  he  also 
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hastened  to  declare  the  independence  of  the  Greeks;  for  all 
the  contending  generals  were  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the 
people  of  Greece,  from  which  country,  exclusive  of  other  ad- 
vantages, they*drevv  their  best  soldiers. 

The  rival  parties  of  Antigonus  and  Cassander  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  now  contended  with  an  acrimony  hardly  to  be  equalled 
in  the  days  of  independent  Greece.  ApoUonides,  who  com- 
manded for  Cassander  at  Argos,  made  an  expedition  into  Ar- 
cadia, and  reduced  tiie  town  of  Stymphalus.  During  his  abs- 
ence, the  democratic  party  in  Argos  sent  to  invite  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon  ;  but  while  he  delayed,  ApoUonides 
returned,  and  finding  five  hundred  of  them  sitting  in  council 
in  the  Prytaneion,  he  closed  the  entrances,  and  setting  fire  to 
the  place,  burned  them  all  alive.  He  put  some  more  to  death, 
and  banished  a  good  number.  Cassander  himself  soon  after 
came  to  the  Peloponnese,  where  he  invested  Orchomenus,  and, 
being  admitted  into  the  town  by  his  partisans,  gave  up  to  them 
Alexander's  friends,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  and  they  put  them  all  to  death  without  mercy. 

On  his  return  to  Macedonia,  Cassander  sent  to  Alexander, 
off'ering  him  the  chief  command  in  the  Peloponnese  if  he  would 
desert  Antigonus  and  join  him.  As  this  was  the  great  object 
of  Alexander's  ambition,  he  accepted  the  ofler,  and  thus  became 
the  enemy  of  his  own  father.  He  did  not,  however,  long  en- 
joy his  command  ;  for  he  was  fallen  on  and  slain  by  some  Si- 
cyonians,  who  had  feigned  a  friendship  for  him.  His  wife  Cra- 
tesipolis,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,  took  the  command  of 
the  troops  and  defeated  the  Sicyonians,  killing  a  good  number 
of  them :  thirty  who  were  made  prisoners  she  crucified,  for 
that  Eastern  barbarity  was  now  known  in  Greece ;  and  she 
governed  with  despotic  power  in  Sicyon. 

To  effect  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  iEtolians,  who 
were  hostile  to  him,  Cassander  persuaded  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies, the  Acarnanians,  to  renounce  their  ancient  mode  ot 
dwelling  in  scattered  villages,  and  to  settle  in  a  few  large  towns. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone  from  Acarnania,  three  thousand  JEto- 
lians  came  and  laid  siege  to  Agrinion,  one  of  these  towns.   The 
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people  surrendered  on  condition  of  a  free  passage :  they  de- 
parted on  the  faith  of  the  treaty  ;  but  the  perfidious  ^tolians 
pursued  and  massacred  them. 

Antigonus,  to  show  the  Greeks  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  his 
promise  to  restore  them  to  independence,  sent  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, named  Telesphorus,  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  who  expelled  Cassander's  garrisons  from  most  of  the 
towns.  The  following  year  (01.  117,  1-)  he  sent  an  officer, 
named  Ptolemeeus,  with  another  fleet  and  army  to  Greece. 
Ptolemaeus  landed  in  Bceotia,  and  being  joined  by  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horse  of  the 
BcBotians,  he  passed  over  to  Eubcea ;  w  here  having  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison  from  Chalcis  (the  only  town  there 
which  Cassander  held),  he  left  it  without  any  foreign  garrison, 
as  a  proof  that  Antigonus  meant  fairly.  He  then  took  Oropus, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Boeotians ;  he  entered  Attica,  and  the  peo- 
ple forced  Demetrius  Plialereus  to  make  a  truce  with  him,  and 
to  send  to  Antigonus  to  treat  of  an  alliance.  Ptolemaeus  re- 
turned to  Boeotia,  expelled  the  garrison  from  the  Cadmeia  and 
liberated  Thebes  :  he  thence  proceeded  to  Phocis,  and  did  the 
same  in  its  towns,  and  entering  the  Opuntian  Locris  laid  siege 
to  the  town  of  Opus,  which  favoured  Cassander. 

But  Telesphorus  now  grew  jealous  of  Ptolemaeus,  and  re- 
nouncing the  service  of  Antigonus  he  went  to  Elis,  where  he 
occupied  the  Acropolis  and  reduced  the  town  to  obedience ;  he 
also  plundered  the  temple  of  fifty  talents,  with  which  he  hired 
mercenaries.  Ptolemaeus  immediately  led  his  army  into  the 
Peloponnese,  took  and  demolished  the  Acropolis  of  Elis,  and 
restored  their  liberty  to  the  people  and  the  money  to  the  temple: 
he  also  gave  back  to  the  Eleians  the  port  of  Cyllene,  which 
Telesphorus  had  surrendered  to  him  on  composition. 

Of  the  course  of  events  for  more  than  a  year  in  Greece  we 
are  not  informed;  but  we  afterwards  (01.  117,  3.)  find  Pto- 
lem£eus  himself,  under  pretext  of  his  merits  not  being  suffi- 
ciently estimated,  renouncing  the  service  of  Antigonus  for  that 
of  Cassander.  Polysperchon  too,  who  had  set  up  a  son  of  the 
great  Alexander  by  a  Persian  lady  named  Barsine,  against 
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Cassander,  was  induced,  by  the  offer  of  the  command  in  the 
Peloponnese  and  other  reward?,  to  stain  his  hands  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  prince. 

Antigonus,  still  bent  on  gaining  over  Greece,  sent  thither 
(01.  118,  2.)  his  son  Demetrius,  surnamed  Polyorcetes  (  Town- 
talief)  from  his  successful  employment  of  military  engines. 
This  prince  landed  in  Attica,  and  took  the  Piraeeus  and  the 
Munychia  by  assault.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city,  which  he  had  governed  for  ten  years  :  he  re- 
tired to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  met  a  most  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  reigning  monarch  Ptolemaeus  Ever- 
getes.  The  conqueror  demolished  the  strong  castle  at  the  Mu- 
nychia, and  restored  democracy  and  independence  to  the  Athe- 
nian people,  with  whom  he  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people  a  decree  was  made  that 
golden  figures  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  on  a  chariot  should 
be  set  up  by  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  ;  that  they 
should  be  presented  with  crowns  of  the  value  of  two  hundred 
talents,  and  an  altar  be  erected  to  them  under  the  title  of  Sa- 
viours ;  that  two  tribes,  to  be  named  the  Demetriad  and  Anti- 
gonid,  should  be  added  to  the  original  ten  ;  that  a  festival  and 
sacrifice  in  their  honour  should  be  held  every  year,  and  their 
figures  be  woven  into  the  robe  made  annually  for  Pallas- Athene, 
the  protecting  deity  of  the  city.  The  invention  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  day  exhausted  itself  in  devising  modes  of  setting 
the  new  deities  on  a  par  with  those  of  Olympus.  When  de- 
puties bearing  this  decree  came  to  Antigonus,  he  presented  the 
people  with  150,000  medimns  of  wheat,  and  with  timber  suf- 
ficient to  build  a  hundred  ships. 

Demetrius  was  shortly  afterwards  called  away  by  his  father 
to  aid  him  in  Asia.  He  defeated  (01.  118,  3.)  Ptolemaeus  of 
Egypt  in  a  sea-fight,  the  greatest  in  antiquity,  and  conquered 
the  isle  of  Cyprus*.  An  attack  by  sea  and  land  on  Egypt 
failed,  with  great  loss  of  men  and  money.  The  Rhodians  were 
the  next  objects  of  hostility.    In  consequence  of  their  situation 

*  After  this  victory  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  assumed  the  regal  titles, 
and  their  example  was  immediately  followed  hy  their  rivals. 
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and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  aristocracy,  in  whose  hands  the  go- 
vernment was,  they  enjoyed  an  extensive  trade  and  possessed 
great  wealth  :  they  wished  to  maintain  a  neutrality  with  the 
present  disputants  for  empire  ;  but  Antigonus  insisted  on  their 
breaking  oft'  all  connection  with  Egypt;  and  on  their  refusal, 
Demetrius  came  (Ol.  119, 1.)  with  a  great  fleet  and  army,  and 
with  his  huge  machines,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Rhodes*. 
During  an  entire  year  he  exerted  all  his  powers  to  no  purpose  ; 
no  internal  feud  aided  him,  and  all  his  attacks  were  repelled. 
At  length,  when  he  saw  Ptolemseus  and  the  other  princes  pre- 
paring to  send  aid  to  the  Rhodians,  and  embassies  from  Athens 
and  other  parts  of  Greece  came  in  their  favour,  he  gladly 
seized  the  pretext  of  his  presence  being  required  in  Greece,  and 
granted  them  an  honourable  peace.  (01.  119,2.)  He  repaired 
to  Greece  to  oppose  Cassander  and  Polysperchon,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  parts  of  it  except  Attica 
and  iEtolia.  He  landed  at  Aulis,  and  speedily  drove  their 
troops  out  of  Boiotia,  and  then  came  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Athens.  The  flattery  of  the  people  assigned  their  deity  the 
back  part  {oTiado^ofAos)  of  the  Parthenon  for  his  abode,  and 
the  temple  of  the  virgin-goddess  was  daily  polluted  by  the 
licentious  orgies  of  himself  and  his  harlots. 

After  a  luxurious  abode  at  Athens  Demetrius  at  length 
(Ol.  119,3.)  entered  the  Peloponnese,  where  he  drove  away 
all  the  foreign  garrisons,  and  restored  the  cities  to  a  nominal 
independence ;  and  at  a  congress  convened  to  Corinth  he  was 
chosen,  like  Philip  and  Alexander,  head  of  the  Greek  con- 
federacy. He  returned  to  Athens  (01.  119,  4.),  where  the 
people  complaisantly,  by  making  one  month  become  two  others 
in  turn,  celebrated  the  whole  of  the  Mysteries  at  once,  that 
their  licentious  divinity  might  be  fully  initiated.  He  then,  at 
his  father's  call,  repaired  to  Asia,  where  Ptolenueus,  Cassander 
and  Lysimachus  had  united  their  forces  against  him.  The 
battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  terminated  the  life  and  reign  of  An- 

♦  At  the  instance  of  Lysander  (01.  92,  2.)  the  three  Rhodian  states  had 
coalesced  and  built  a  coninion  capital  of  the  same  name  with  the  island. 
Diodor.  xiii.  75;   Straho,  xiv.  2. 
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tigonus.  Demetrius  was  repairing  to  Athens,  where  he  had 
left  his  wife,  his  money  and  his  ships ;  but  an  embassy  met  him 
at  the  Cyclades  to  say  that  the  people  had  passed  a  decree  not 
to  admit  any  of  the  kings  into  their  city.  Having  gently  re- 
proached them  with  what  he  termed  their  ingratitude,  and  ob- 
tained his  ships,  he  went  away  ;  and  fortune  was  so  favourable 
to  him  that  two  years  afterwards  (01.  120,  2.)  he  was  able  to 
come  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  taking  Eleusis  and  Rhamnus, 
to  ravage  the  country  round.  Having  captured  a  ship  bound 
with  corn  for  Athens,  he  hung  the  owner  and  the  master;  and 
no  ship  would  in  future  venture  to  approach  its  port.  The 
distress  then  became  so  great  that  a  medimn  (bushel)  of  salt 
cost  forty  drachmas,  and  a  modius  (peck)  of  wheat  three  hun- 
dred. Lachares,  who  ruled  the  city  as  tyrant,  fled  away,  and 
the  gates  were  opened  to  Demetrius.  He  forgave  the  people, 
and  presented  them  with  100,000  mediums  of  wheat ;  but  he 
placed  a  garrison  on  the  eminence  named  the  Museion  (Mu- 
seum) to  keep  them  in  their  allegiance'''. 

Demetrius  some  time  after  led  his  army  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians :  they  engaged  him,  under  their  king  Archidamus,  at 
Mantineia,  but  were  defeated.  He  entered  Laconia,  and  routed 
them  again  close  to  Sparta,  which  was  now  walled  ;  and  he 
would  have  taken  it,  but  that  the  news  of  the  successes  of  his 
enemies  in  Asia  called  him  away. 

On  the  death  of  Cassander  (01.  121,  3.)  Demetrius  made 
himself  master  of  Macedonia  also.  After  seven  years  he  was 
driven  out  of  it  (Ol.  123,  2.)  by  Pyrrhus  the  Epeirot,  who 
within  seven  months  lost  it  to  Lysimachus  of  Thrace.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  nearly  the  last  effort  of  Athenian  heroism  dis- 
played itself.  The  people  assembled,  old  and  young,  and  set- 
ting a  man  named  Olympiodorus  at  their  head,  defeated  the 
garrison  at  the  Museum  :  they  then  attacked  and  took  that 
fortress,  and  also  the  Piraeeus  and  Munychia.  When  the  Ma- 
cedonians made  an  incursion  into  Eleusis,  the  brave  Olympio- 

*  During  tliis  time  (01.  120,  3.)  the  third  and  hist  war  between  Rome 
and  Saranium  commenced.  It  terminated  (01.  122,  i.)  in  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  Samnium. 
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dorus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Eleusinians  and  defeated 
them,  and  Athens  remained  now  independent*. 

Pyrrhus,  at  the  call  of  the  Tarentines  (OJ.  125,  1.),  passed 
over  to  Italy  to  aid  them  against  the  Romansf.  Antigonus 
Gonnatas|,  the  son  of  Demetrius  (who  was  now  dead),  was 
master  of  most  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus, 
son  of  Ptolemaeus  Soter  of  Egypt,  ruled  Macedonia,  when  a 
host  of  barbarians  poured  into  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

The  Gauls  or  Celts,  whose  original  seats  were  France  and 
the  British  Isles,  had  felt  the  desire  of  change  and  lust  of  ac- 
quiring new  abodes,  to  which  barbarians  are  subject.  It  was 
now  more  than  a  century  since  they  had  occupied  the  plain  of 
the  Po  in  Italy,  and  had  reached  and  sacked  Rome :  they  had 
also  advancc^d  and  seized  the  countries  along  the  Danube,  and 
they  now  held  the  plains  of  Thrace.  They  proceeded  to  invade 
Macedonia.  Ptolemaeus  fell  in  battle  against  them,  and  they 
ravaged  the  whole  country.  The  next  year  (Ol.  125,  2.)  they 
were  joined  by  numbers  of  their  countrymen  from  about  the 
Danube ;  and  an  army,  we  are  told  of  fifteen  myriads  of  foot 
and  six  myriads  of  hoi-se,  led  by  Brennus  and  Acichorius,  en- 
tered Thessaly.  The  Greeks,  alarmed  at  their  approach,  united 
to  oppose  them ;  and  an  army,  in  which  were  ten  thousand 
Boeotian  hoplites  and  troops  from  all  Greece,  without  the 
Isthmus,  guarded  Thermopylae,  while  an  Athenian  fleet  lay- 
close  to  the  shore.  The  Gauls  failed  in  an  attempt  to  ascend 
Mount  Q^ta  at  Heracleia.  The  ^Enians  and  Heracleots,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  showed  them  the  path  by 
which  the  Persians  had  ascended.  Brennus  led  up  it  forty 
thousand  men  :  a  mist  concealed  them  from  the  Phocians,  who 
guarded  it,  till  they  Mere  close  to  them.  The  Phocians  fought 
for  some  time,  then  turned  and  fled  ;  and  the  army  at  the  pass 
dispersed  and  went  to  guard  their  homes.  Brennus  pushed  on 
without  delay  for  Delphi  to  plunder  the  temple,  to  whose  de- 
fence the  neighbouring  peoples  repaired.     The  god,  as  usual, 

*  Pausanias,  i,  26. 

f  For  his  actions  iu  Italy,  see  Hist,  of  Home,  Part  II.  chap.  vhi. 

X  So  ni'.med  as  being  born  at  the  town  of  Gonni. 
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gave  his  aid*  ;  the  earth  rocked  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Gauls 
as  they  fought ;  the  thunder  roared  and  the  lightning  flew  the 
entire  day,  and  with  the  night  came  on  a  piercing  frost  and 
heavy  snow,  while  huge  rocks  rolled  down  from  Parnassus.  In 
the  morning  the  Greeks  assailed  them  on  all  sides,  and  they 
fled,  having  previously  put  their  sick  and  wounded  to  death. 
Next  night  a  panic  terror  seized  them :  they  took  one  another 
for  Greeks,  and  fell  by  mutual  slaughter.  The  i^tolians  hung 
on  them  everywhere,  the  Melians  and  Thessalians  assailed 
them  beyond  the  pass,  and  but  a  few  of  them  quitted  Greece 
alive  f. 

After  an  absence  of  some  years,  Pyrrhus  returned  from  Italy 
(01. 126,  3.),  and,  ever  restless,  made  war  on  Antigonus  Gon- 
natas,  and  chased  him  out  of  Macedonia.  Urged  by  Cleo- 
nymus,  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king  Areus,  he  then  invaded 
Laconia  (01. 127, 1.)  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot, 
two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants.  He  reached 
Sparta  in  the  evening,  but  fearing  that  his  troops  would  plun- 
der it  if  he  took  it  in  the  night,  he  deferred  the  attack  till 
morning ;  of  success  he  had  no  doubt,  as  king  Areus  was 
away  in  Crete  with  the  best  troops.  But  in  the  night  the  Spar- 
tans, urged  by  the  women,  who  declared  that  they  would  not 
survive  the  fall  of  Sparta,  dug  a  deep  trench,  eight  hundred 
feet  long,  before  his  camp,  the  women  all  aiding  in  the  work, 
and  at  each  end  of  it  they  placed  waggons  with  their  wheels 
half-buried  in  the  earth  to  impede  the  elephants. 

In  the  morning  Pyrrhus  led  his  hoplites  against  the  trench  ; 
the  Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  by  their  mothers  and  wives, 
defended  it  gallantly.  His  son  Ptolemaeus,  and  a  body  of  Gauls 
and  Chaonians,  assailed  the  waggons,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  pull  up  and  fling  into  the  river;  but  Areus'  son  Acrotatus 
fell  on  them  and  drove  them  off":  night  ended  the  conflict. 

*   The  response  of  the  oracle  when  consulted  was,  it  is  said, 
'Efioi  fJieXri<Tei  ravra  Kai  XevKals  Kopai?, 

Tzetz.  Chil.  xi.  391.  Cic.  I>iv.  i.  37. 
By  the  White  Maids  was  probably  meant  the  snow. 

•f  Pausanias,  x.  19-23.     Justin,  xxiv.     Diodor.  Frag.  xxii. 
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Next  niorniug  it  was  renewed,  and  Pyrrlius  forced  his  way  into 
the  town ;  hut  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  his  troops 
were  driven  back.  Most  of  the  Spartans  were  now  wounded 
or  slain,  and  the  town  must  have  surrendered,  but  that  the 
Messenians  came  to  its  aid.  Antigonus'  general  at  Corinth 
led  thither  a  corps  of  mercenaries,  and  Areus  landed  with  two 
thousand  men.  Pyrrhus  retired  and  wasted  the  country,  in- 
tending to  winter  there;  but  just  then  there  chanced  to  be  a 
feud  in  Argos,  where  two  persons  named  Aristeas  and  Ari- 
stippus  were  contending  for  the  tyranny  :  the  former  being 
supported  by  Antigonus,  the  latter  called  in  Pyrrhus,  who  re- 
paired to  him  at  once.  King  Areus  impeded  his  march  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  young  Ptolemseus  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish  ;  but  Pyrrhus,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  his  son,  charged 
the  foes,  and  they  were  scattered  like  dust  before  the  whirl- 
wind. Finding  Antigonus  encamped  on  the  heights  over  Ar- 
gos, he  halted  at  Nauplia:  the  Argives  sent  to  pray  them  both 
to  retire  and  leave  the  city  to  itself:  Antigonus  consented,  and 
gave  his  son  as  a  hostage  :  Pyrrhus  also  promised,  but  gave  no 
pledge ;  and  that  very  night  Aristeas  opened  one  of  the  gates 
to  him,  and  he  reached  the  market  with  his  Gauls ;  but  the 
gate  not  admitting  the  elephants  with  their  tow^ers,  the  Argives 
had  time  to  assemble.  Antigonus  at  their  desire  sent  them 
troops,  and  Areus  also  arrived.  In  the  morning  one  of  Pyr- 
rhus' elephants  was  killed,  and  fell  and  blocked  up  the  gate ; 
another  ran  wild ;  his  orders  to  his  son,  who  commanded  out- 
side, were  misunderstood ;  and  in  the  conflict  which  ensued, 
as  the  king  was  engaged  with  one  of  the  Argives,  the  mother 
of  the  latter  flung  a  tile  from  the  roof  of  a  house  at  him,  Mhieh 
stunned  him,  and  one  of  Antigonus'  officers  cut  off  his  head 
while  he  was  senseless.  Antigonus  dismissed  the  son  of  the 
slain  prince  and  the  Epeirots  with  honour. 

The  powerof  Antigonus  was  now  supreme  throughout  Greece. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  Acro-Corinth  by  stratagem,  and 
tyrants,  upheld  by  him,  ruled  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Exiles  were  numerous,  and  they  and  the  discharged 
mercenaries  formed  ban  ds  of  robbers,  and  pi  undered  the  country. 


4^  jEtolian  and  ach^an  leagues. 

In  this  wretched  state  of  things  two  confederations  appeared 
which  displayed  the  last  glimmer  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  in- 
dependence :  these  were  the  ^^Stolian  and  Achaean  Leagues. 

The  ^tolians  had  probably  always  had  a  loose  kind  of  union 
among  their  clans,  but  they  were  known  to  Greece  only  as  rob- 
bers and  mercenaries  till  they  aided  in  their  national  capacity 
the  Thebans  against  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  Lamian  and 
Celtic  wars  they  were,  as  we  have  seen,  actors  of  importance. 
They  had  forced  Heracleia,  in  Trachis,  to  join  their  league, 
which  they  also  extended  into  Thessaly  and  Lamia,  and  other 
towns  there  were  held  by  them.  They  took  Naupactus  from 
the  Locrians  and  Stratus  from  the  Acarnanians,  and  eventually 
some  places  in  the  Peloponnese  formed  alliances  with  them. 
The  Pansetolion,  or  general  assembly,  was  regularly  held  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  at  Thermon  :  it  was  of  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic character ;  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Strategus  or 
general,  the  chief  magistrate  or  head  of  the  state,  who  was 
chosen  by  it  every  year.  The  ^tolian  character  always  re- 
mained the  same,  rude,  quarrelsome  and  rapacious. 

The  Achaean  League  was  of  a  much  higher  character,  in 
consequence  of  that  of  the  people  composing  it,  who  were  al- 
ways reckoned  the  most  just  and  moderate  among  the  Greeks*. 
The  twelve  towns  of  Achaia  had,  from  the  most  remote  times, 
had  a  federal  union  ;  but  the  Macedonian  influence  in  the  Pe- 
loponnese, and  other  causes,  had  nearly  broken  it  up,  when  (in 
the  124"th  Olympiad)  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaea  and  Pharae  agreed 
to  renew  it.  Gradually  all  the  towns,  except  Olenos,  joined  it ; 
but  still  thirty  years  elapsed  before  it  became  of  importance. 
Its  Synods  (Suvo^oi)  or  general  assemblies,  which  were  held 
twice  a  year  at  iEgion,  were  of  a  genuine  democratic  charac- 
ter!. They  were  presided  over  by  the  strategus ;{:,  who  was 
annually  elected.  No  federal  union  in  Greece  iiad  ever  been 
so  close  as  the  Achaean  League. 

What  first  gave  importance  to  the  Achaean  League  was  the 

*  Polyb.  ii.  39.  f  Polyb.  ii.  38,  7. 

X  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  tlie  league  there  were  two  strategi. 
Polyb.  ut  sup. 
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addition  to  it  of  the  Doric  state  of  Sicyoo,  which  took  place 
on  the  following  occasion. 

The  town  of  Sicyoo,  when  its  original  Dorian  aristocracy 
had  been  broken  up,  was  continually  afflicted  by  the  scourge 
of  tyrants  and  demagogues.  At  length  the  government  was 
placed  in  tlie  hands  of  Timocleidas  and  Cleinias,  two  of  the 
leading  citizens  ;  but  the  former  died,  and  the  latter  was  killed 
by  a  man  named  Abantidas,  who  aspired  to  the  tyranny.  As 
usual,  he  put  to  death  or  banished  the  principal  friends  and 
adherents  of  Cleinias  ;  and  he  sought  lo  destroy  his  son  Aratus, 
a  child  of  but  seven  years,  but  the  tyrant's  own  sister  saved  him 
and  conveyed  him  to  his  friends  at  Argos. 

Aratus  when  he  grew  up  devoted  himself  to  athletic  exer- 
cises ;  but  he  cherished  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  tyrants, 
and  meditated  the  liberation  of  his  country,  where,  after  the 
murder  of  Abantidas  and  his  father,  a  man  named  Nicocles 
now  ruled.  He  sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 
Egypt,  and  he  proposed  to  the  other  exiles  to  seize  a  post  in 
the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  make  war  at  once  on  the  tyrant. 
But  just  then  came  to  Argos  a  man  who  had  made  his  escape 
from  Sicyon,  and  he  told  them  of  a  part  of  the  walls  which 
might  easily  be  scaled,  if  the  dogs  of  a  gardener  who  lived 
close  to  it  were  kept  quiet  It  was  at  once  resolved  to  make 
the  attempt :  arms  and  ladders  were  prepared  ;  five  of  the  party- 
were  despatched  to  go  as  travellers  to  the  gardener's  house  at 
nightfall,  and  having  obtained  lodging  to  secure  himself  and 
his  dogs ;  the  rest  set  out  at  the  appointed  time,  and  so  arranged 
their  route  as  to  reach  Sicyon  toward  midnight.  Their  friends, 
they  found,  had  secured  the  gardener,  but  not  his  dogs,  which 
set  up  a  tremendous  barking.  The  men  who  carried  the  lad- 
ders went  on  notwithstanding,  and  placed  them  against  the 
wall;  but  just  as  they  were  mounting,  the  officer  who  was  set- 
ting the  morning  watch  passed  along  with  a  bell  and  several 
lights :  they  clung  to  their  ladders  and  escaped  observation ; 
the  guard  which  had  been  relieved  also  passed  without  noticing 
them  ;  they  then  mounted  the  wall  and  sent  to  summon  Aratus. 
A  large  dog  in  one  of  the  towers  now  replied  to  those  of  the 
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gardener;  the  whole  place  rang  with  the  baying  and  barking; 
the  cocks  began  to  crow  ;  the  hour  when  the  country-people 
would  come  to  market  was  at  hand  ;  and  when  Aratus  came  to 
the  wall  the  ladders  proved  weak,  and  they  had  to  mount  w* ith 
great  caution.  When  about  forty  were  up,  they  proceeded  to 
the  guard-house  near  the  tyrant's  residence,  where  they  seized 
and  secured  his  mercenaries.  It  being  now  day,  they  sent  to 
the  houses  of  their  friends  to  call  them  forth ;  the  theatre  was 
filled  with  pfeople  anxious  to  know  what  had  occurred,  and  a 
herald  came  forward  and  announced  that  Aratus,  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  invited  the  people  to  liberty.  Instantly  a  rush  was 
made  to  the  tyrant's  house ;  fire  was  set  to  it,  and  a  flame  sprang 
up  which  was  visible  at  Corinth  ;  but  the  soldiers  and  people 
extinguished  it  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder.  Nicocles  made  his 
escape  from  the  town  by  an  underground  passage,  and  not  a 
single  person  was  slain,  or  even  wounded,  in  this  bloodless  re- 
volution.   (01. 132,  2.) 

All  who  had  been  exiled  during  the  last  fifty  years,  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  were  recalled,  and  they  naturally  reclaimed 
their  houses  and  lands,  a  thing  which  caused  Aratus  much  per- 
plexity ;  moreover,  king  Antigonus  did  not  like  to  see  the  esta- 
blishment of  liberty  in  Sicyon,  and  was  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  suppress  it.  Against  this  last  danger  Aratus  pro- 
vided a  remedy  by  uniting  Sicyon  to  the  Achsean  League,  and 
he  did  not  himself  disdain  to  serve  in  the  horse  under  the 
Achasan  strategus.  To  obviate  the  internal  dissensions,  he 
made  in  person  a  voyage  to  Egypt ;  and  having  obtained  from 
the  king  a  gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  he  returned 
and  adjusted  all  the  contending  claims  among  the  citizens. 

At  length  (01.  133,  3.)  Aratus  was  chosen  strategus  of  the 
League.  He  crossed  the  gulf  and  plundered  Locris  and  Caly- 
don  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  but  by  not  advancing 
in  time,  he  let  his  Boeotian  allies  sustain  a  complete  defeat  from 
the  i^tolians  at  Chaeroneia.  In  his  second  strategy  (01.  134, 
2.)  Aratus  took  Acro-Corinth  by  a  nocturnal  assault;  and  he 
induced  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  Epidaurians  and  Trce- 
zenians  to  become  members  of  the  League.    He  made  various 
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attempts  to  liberate  Argos  from  its  tyrants,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Lydiades,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who  was  a  man  of 
noble  mind,  voluntarily  laid  down  the  tyranny,  and  united  his 
native  town  to  the  League,  of  which  he  was  more  than  once 
chosen  strategus. 

By  skilfully  taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  Aratus  even- 
tually succeeded  in  uniting  not  only  Argos  but  Athens  to  the 
League,  which  had  also  gradually  embraced  Cleonae,  Phlius, 
Hermione,  and  most  part  of  Arcadia.  His  great  object  was 
to  deliver  the  whole  Peloponnese  from  its  tyrants  and  from 
Macedonian  influence,  and  to  form  it  into  one  firm  compact 
body,  enjoying  freedom  and  independence*. 


CHAPTER  VLf 

King  Agis  of  Sparta. — Cleomenes  of  Sparta. — Cleomenian  War. — Battle  of 
Sellasia. — Death  of  Cleomenes. 

The  whole  course  of  history  shows  that  no  attempt  is  more 
certain  to  miscarry  than  that  of  bringing  back  a  state  to  its 
condition  at  some  former  period  :  it  is  a  vain  effort  to  make 
the  stream  of  time  roll  back  :  it  is  like  requiring  an  aged  man 
to  return  to  the  vigour  and  animation  of  his  youth.  Yet  as 
virtue  and  nobleness  of  soul,  even  when  aiming  at  impossibility, 
justly  demand  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  our  applause  to  those 
who  have  sought,  though  in  vain,  to  restore  their  country  to 
its  former  condition  ;  or  withhold  our  pity  when  they  have 
perished,  the  victims  of  their  generous  enthusiasm. 

An  attempt  of  this  nature  was  now  made  at  Sparta.     The 

*  Wliile  the  preceding  events  were  taking  place  in  Greece,  the  Ro:r.ans 
were  occupied  by  the  first  Punic  war,  which  began  01.  120,  1,  and  ended 
Ol.  134,  4. 

t  Plut.,  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  Aratus,  35-46.  Polyb.  ii.  45,  to  the  end  ; 
V.  35-39. 
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Lycurgeaii  constitution,  though  to  outward  appearance  un- 
altered, and  the  lifeless  form  still  preserved,  had  in  reality 
been  greatly  departed  from,  more  especially  since  the  time  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power;  and  luxury  of  every 
kind  prevailed  in  Sparta,  when  wealth  had  been  introduced. 
The  original  division  of  the  land  into  lots  might  have  operated 
in  some  measure  as  a  check  :  but  a  law  had  been  proposed  by 
one  of  the  ephors  named  Epitadeus  (out  of  enmity  toward  his 
son)  enabling  every  person  to  dispose  as  he  pleased  by  gift  or 
testament  of  his  house  and  lot*.  This  law  was  greedily  adopted, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  land  rapidly  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  females.  The  Spartans  too  had  shared  the  fate  of  all 
close  bodies ;  their  number  was  fearfully  diminished,  and  at 
this  time  they  only  counted  seven  hundred,  but  a  seventh  part 
of  whom  were  possessed  of  land. 

The  kings  of  Sparta  now^  were  Agis  IV.,  of  the  house  of 
Procles,  a  family  w  hich  had  given  Sparta  its  ablest  and  most 
heroic  princes  ;  and  Leonidas,  of  the  house  of  Agis.  The  latter 
was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  who  had  learned  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  in  whose  service  he 
had  been.  Agis  was  a  young  man,  who,  reared  according  to 
the  ancient  system  which  was  still  in  use,  had  conceived  the 
utmost  aversion  for  the  corruption  of  manners  which  prevailed, 
and  the  highest  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
from  a  return  to  w  hich  alone  he  looked  for  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta. 

Agis  commenced  by  setting  an  example  in  his  own  person 
of  a  return  to  the  dress,  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  former  times. 
The  young  listened  readily  to  his  exhortations  and  followed  his 
example  ;  but  the  elder  citizens  turned  from  them  with  aversion 
and  terror.  He  gained,  however,  to  his  side  three  persons  of 
importance  in  the  state,  namely,  Lysander,  Mandrocleidas,  and 
Agesilaiis.  This  last  was  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  talent, 
but  covetous  and  deeply  in  debt ;  he  was  apparently  induced 

*  Plut.  Agis,  5.  This  was  after  the  time  of  Lysander  and  long  before  that 
of  Aristotle.    See  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  20C. 
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to  join  by  tlie  arguments  of  his  sou  Hippomedon,  but  his  real 
motive  was  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  his  debts  in  tlie  revolu- 
tion. Agis  next  assailed  his  mother  Agesistrata  and  his  grand- 
mother Archidamia,  the  two  wealthiest  persons  in  Sparta.  They 
at  first  treated  his  project  as  visionary,  but  were  at  last  induced 
to  join  cortlially  in  it,  and  to  exert  their  influence  with  their 
female  friends,  whose  power  was  paramount  in  Sparta.  These, 
however,  would  not  hear  of  anything  tending  to  deprive  them 
of  luxury  and  power :  they  called  upon  Leonidas,  as  the  elder 
king,  to  check  the  wild  designs  of  Agis,  and  he  readily  under- 
took the  task  ;  but  fearing  the  people,  did  not  venture  to  op- 
pose openly,  contenting  himself  with  insinuating  that  the  real 
object  of  Agis  was  the  tyranny. 

By  the  influence  of  Agis,  I^ysander  became  an  ephor  (01. 
134,  1.),  and  he  immediately  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate,  of 
which  the  heads  are  these  :  All  debts  should  be  abolished  ;  the 
land  south  of  the  rivulet  of  Pellene  and  Sellasia  should  be  di- 
vided into  four  thousand  five  hundred  lots,  the  rest  into  fifteen 
thousand  ;  this  last  for  the  Pericecians,  the  former  for  the  Spar- 
tans, whose  number  was  to  be  completed  by  the  admission  of 
Pericecians  and  deserving  strangers  ;  and  they  were  to  be  di- 
vided into  fifteen  Phiditia  of  two  hundred  and  four  hundred 
members,  and  live  after  the  ancient  mode. 

The  senate  not  agreeing  to  it,  Lysander  brought  the  matter 
before  the  people.  Oracles  of  old  and  recent  date  were  quoted 
by  him  and  his  friends ;  and  king  Agis  coming  forward,  after 
speaking  bnefly  in  favour  of  it,  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
sincerity  by  declaring  that  himself  and  his  relatives  and  friends, 
who  were  the  richest  persons  in  Laconia,  gave  their  property 
to  the  public.  Leonidas  and  the  wealthy  exerted  themselves 
on  the  other  side ;  and  Lysander  saw  that  success  was  dubious 
while  Leonidas  was  in  power.  As  there  was  an  old  law  which 
forbade  a  Heracleid  to  have  children  by  a  foreigner,  Lysander 
proved  that  Leonidas  while  in  Asia  had  two  children  by  a 
native  woman.  His  son-in-law  Cleombrotus  was  induced  to 
claim  the  throne  :  Leonidas  sought  refuge  at  the  temple  of  the 
Chalcicecos,  whither  his  daughter  Cheilonis,  the  wife  of  Cleom- 
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brotus,  accompanied  him,  leaving  her  husband,  v  ho  was  now 
king. 

New  ephors  now  came  into  office,  who  restored  Leonidas,  and 
were  proceeding  against  Lysander  and  his  friends,  when  at  his 
suggestion  the  kings  entered  the  market,  drove  the  ephors  from 
their  seats,  and  appointed  new  ones,  one  of  whom  was  Agesi- 
laiis.  The  young  men  were  armed,  the  prisons  opened  ;  but 
no  blood  was  shed,  and  Leonidas  himself  was  escorted  safely 
to  Tegea.  The  unprincipled  Agesilaiis  now  persuaded  Agis 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  carry  the  whole  reform  at  once, 
and  advised  to  commence  by  the  abolition  of  debts.  The  un- 
suspecting prince  assented  :  creditors  were  obliged  to  surrender 
their  securities  ;  and  they  were  all  burnt  in  the  market,  Age- 
silaiis declaring  that  he  had  never  seen  a  brighter  blaze  or  a 
clearer  fire.  But  having  gotten  rid  of  his  debts,  his  only  thought 
now  was  to  keep  his  estate,  and  he  put  off  Agis  and  the  people 
with  various  excuses  when  they  called  for  a  division  of  lands. 

Shortly  after,  Agis  led  to  Corinth  the  troops  required  by 
Aratus  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  iT^toIians ;  and,  during  his 
absence  and  after  his  return,  the  insolence  and  tyranny  of  Age- 
silaiis passed  all  bounds.  The  people  were  now  so  irritated  by 
disappointment  that  the  friends  of  Leonidas  ventured  openly 
to  bring  him  back  from  Tegea.  Agesilaiis  was  enabled  to 
escape  by  the  influence  of  his  son  with  the  people :  Agis  took 
sanctuary  at  the  temple  of  the  Chalcicecos,  and  Cleombrotus 
at  that  of  Poseidon,  whither  Leonidas  followed  him,  and  re- 
proached him  bitterly  with  his  conduct.  But  the  virtuous 
Cheilonis  now  sat  a  suppliant  with  her  husband,  as  before  with 
lier  father :  his  life  was  granted  to  her  prayers,  and  umnoved 
by  her  father's  entreaties  to  remain,  she  became  the  partner 
of  his  exile. 

The  next  measure  was  to  draw  Agis  from  his  sanctuary. 
Leonidas  at  first  invited  him  to  come  and  resume  his  reign,  as 
he  had  been  only  led  astray  by  Lysander  and  Agesilaiis.  This 
not  succeeding,  three  persons,  Amphares,  Demochares  and  Ar- 
cesilaiis,  pretended  friends  of  the  prince,  undertook  to  betray 
him.     Thev  induced  him  at  various  times  to  leave  the  temple 
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for  the  sake  of  bathing;  and  one  day,  as  they  were  returning 
from  the  bath,  they  suddenly  laid  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him 
to  the  prison.  Amphares,  who  was  an  epiior,  summoned  thither 
his  colleagues  and  such  senators  as  agreed  with  them  in  senti- 
ment. After  a  mock  trial,  they  condemned  him  to  death.  The 
ministers  of  death  shrank  from  laying  hold  of  their  king ;  but 
Demochares  himself  dragged  him  into  the  Decas*,  and  as  the 
people  were  assembling  with  many  lights  around  the  prison 
(for  it  was  now  night),  and  a  rescue  was  apprehended,  he  was 
strangled  without  delay.  Agis  died  as  he  had  lived.  (01. 
135,  1.) 

The  mothers  of  the  murdered  prince  were  now  at  the  door. 
Amphares  assured  them  he  was  safe,  and  invited  Agesistrata 
to  enter  and  see  him.  She  and  her  mother  entered  :  the  door 
was  closed.  Archidamia  was  first  conducted  to  where  Agis 
lay:  the  cord  was  placed  round  her  neck,  and  the  venerable  wo- 
man stretched  a  corpse  beside  him.  Agesistrata  was  then  called 
in.  She  gazed  on  the  dead,  helped  to  adjust  the  body  of  her 
mother,  and  kissing  Agis,  said,  "  My  son,  thy  mildness  and 
humanity  have  ruined  thee  and  us."  Amphares  entered  in  a 
rage  :  "  Since  you  approve  of  what  he  did,"  cried  he,  "  you 
shall  share  his  fate."  "  May  it  only  be  of  advantage  to  Sparta!" 
she  mildly  replied,  and  resigned  her  neck  to  the  cord. 

Leonidas  now  reigned  alone.  As  the  widow  of  Agis  was 
young,  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  Sparta, 
he  forced  her  to  marry  his  son  Cleomenes,  though  he  had 
scarcely  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  Cleomenes,  of  a  gene- 
rous disposition,  adored  his  admirable  wife,  and  hung  from  her 
lips  as  she  dwelt  on  the  virtues  and  noble  designs  of  Agis,  in 
whose  footprints  he  resolved  to  tread.  The  precepts  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy  also  it  is  said  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
mind  of  the  young  prince. 

When  Cleomenes  came  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  (01.  136,  1.),  he  saw  that  the  king  was  a  mere  cypher, 
all  power  being  engrossed  by  the  ephors ;  a  conversation  on 

•  This  seems  to  have  answered  to  the  Tullianum  of  the  prison  at  Rome. 
Sallust,  Cat.  55. 
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the  subject  of  king  Agis  with  one  of  his  most  intiuaate  friends 
also  satisfied  him  that  the  reforms  which  he  meditated  never 
could  be  brought  about  by  persuasion.  A  war  be  perceived 
alone,  by  putting  him  at  the  head  of  a  military'  force,  would 
enable  him  to  overturn  the  power  of  the  ephors ;  and  for  this 
the  Achaeans  soon  furnished  the  occasion. 

Aratus,  who  had  drawn  the  whole  Peloponnese,  Elis,  Lace- 
dsemon  and  some  towns  of  Arcadia  excepted,  into  the  Achaean 
League,  was  now  forcing  these  Arcadian  towns  to  become 
members  of  it.  The  ephors  ordered  Cleomenes  to  march  and 
occupy  the  Athe^aeon  at  Belmina  in  the  territory  of  Megalo- 
polis. Aratus,  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  surprise  it  by 
night,  retired,  and  Cleomenes  then  overran  the  lands  of  Argos. 
The  Achaeans  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse  against  him ;  but  Aratus,  always  timid  in  the 
field,  advised  the  strategus  not  to  hazard  an  action,  though 
Cleomenes  had  not  quite  five  thousand  men. 

The  next  year  (01. 136,  2.)  Aratus,  being  strategus,  invaded 
Elis.  Cleomenes  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Eleians,  and  meet- 
ing the  Achaeans  at  Mount  Lycaeon,  routed  them  with  great 
loss.  A  report  was  spread  that  Aratus  had  fallen,  but  he  ap- 
peared before  Mantineiaand  surprised  it.  Cleomenes,  having 
bribed  the  ephors  to  prolong  his  command,  occupied  a  post  in 
the  jMegalopolitan  territory  named  Ladoceia.  Aratus  came  to 
attack  him :  the  Lacedaemonians  were  driven  beyond  a  gully, 
which  Aratus  would  not  suffer  his  men  to  cross;  Lydiades, 
in  a  rage,  dashed  on  with  the  horse  who  were  about  him  ;  he 
got  engaged  in  a  place  full  of  vines,  walls,  and  ditches  ;  Cleo- 
menes sent  his  light  troops  against  him,  and  he  fell  fighting 
bravely.  The  Lacedaemonians  then  rallied,  and  defeated  the 
whole  Achaean  army.  The  body  of  Lydiades  was  sent  by  the 
victor  to  Megalopolis,  v/rapt  in  purple  and  crowned. 

Cleomenes  now  deemed  the  time  for  executing  his  plans  to 
be  arrived.  He  told  Megastonoiis,  his  mother's  husband,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  influence,  that  property  must  be  divided, 
and  Sparta  aim  again  at  the  hegemony  of  Greece.  Megasto- 
noiis and  some  of  his  friends  promised  their  aid.     Cleomenes 
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then,  with  an  army  in  wliich  he  took  care  to  have  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  impede  his  designs,  entered  Arcadia,  where 
he  took  the  towns  of  Alsaca  and  Heraea,  victualled  Orchome- 
nus,  and  sat  down  before  Mantineia.  Having  harassed  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  marches  up  and  down,  he  left  them,  by 
their  own  request,  in  Arcadia,  and  set  out  with  the  mercenaries 
for  Sparta,  intending  to  reach  it  when  the  ephors  should  be  at 
supper. 

When  he  drew  near  to  the  town,  he  sent  Eurycleidas,  one  of 
his  friends,  to  the  ephors  as  the  bearer  of  news  from  the  army ; 
others  followed  with  some  soldiers,  who,  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, fell  on  and  slew  them  all,  except  one,  who  escaped  badly 
Mounded  into  the  adjoining  temple  of  Fear.  Early  in  the 
morning  all  the  seats  of  the  ephors,  but  one,  were  removed 
from  the  market.  An  assembly  was  called,  and  CleomenesJ, 
occupying  the  remaining  seat,  justified  his  conduct  and  ex- 
plained his  designs.  He  himself,  Megastonoiis,  his  friends, 
and  then  all  the  other  citizens,  resigned  their  property.  The 
land  was  divided  into  lots,  and  the  best  of  the  Pericecians 
being  adopted  among  the  Spartans,  they  now  numbered  four 
thousand  hoplites ;  the  original  mode  of  education  and  of  pub- 
lic meals  was  resumed,  and  the  country  began  to  put  on  the 
aspect  of  old  Laconia.  The  only  surviving  member  of  the 
other  house  having  been  assassinated,  witli  Cleomenes'  con- 
sent, it  was  said,  he  joined  his  brother  Eucleidas  with  him  in 
the  royal  dignity,  that  Sparta  might,  as  heretofore,  have  two 
kings.  (01.  138,3.) 

After  some  time  Cleomenes  led  his  troops  into  Arcadia. 
Having  ravaged  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  he  took  Mantineia 
by  surprise,  and  then  advancing  into  Achaia  gave  the  Achaean 
army  a  complete  defeat  at  Dyme.  Negotiations  for  peace 
were  set  on  foot,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  Cleomenes  again 
entered  Achaia  and  took  Pellene ;  then  learning  that  the 
Achaeans,  fearing  for  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  had  withdrawn  their 
horse  and  mercenaries  from  Argos,  he  made  a  rapid  march, 
and  reaching  that  city  by  night,  made  himself  master  of  it. 
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Cleonae  and  Phlius  now  joined  him;  Corinth  sent  to  invite 
him ;  the  towns  of  the  Acte  were  equally  in  his  favour. 

The  iEtolians  had  long  had  an  understanding  with  Cleo- 
menes,  and  Ptolemseus  of  Egypt  had  preferred  his  alliance  to 
that  of  the  Achaeans.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  opened 
a  negotiation  with  Antigonus  Doson,  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
promised  his  aid  on  condition  of  Corinth  being  given  up  to 
him ;  and  his  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  young  Spartan  king 
made  him  prefer  undoing  all  his  work,  and  bringing  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  again  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  to  a  cordial  union 
with  the  Lacedtemonians  for  the  maintenance  of  independence. 
He  now  sent  to  invite  the  Macedonian  to  his  aid.  Antigonus, 
whose  troops  were  ready,  set  out  at  once,  and  as  the  iEtoIians 
refused  a  passage  through  Pylae,  he  crossed  over  to  Euboea, 
and  thence  advanced  to  the  Isthmus.  Cleomenes,  who  was 
besieging  Sicyon,  hastened  to  Corinth  when  he  heard  of  the 
march  of  Antigonus,  and  ran  a  ditch  and  rampart  across  the 
space  between  the  Acro-Corinth  and  the  Oneian  mountains. 
Antigonus  endeavoured  in  vain  to  force  a  passage,  and  he 
would  probably  have  been  obliged  to  retire,  had  not  an  insur- 
rection against  the  Spartans  broken  out  at  Argos.  Aratus  has- 
tened thither  with  some  troops;  and  Cleomenes,  fearing  to  have 
an  enemy  in  front  and  rear,  quitted  his  advantageous  position 
and  led  his  troops  to  Argos.  Antigonus  followed  him,  after 
having  secured  Corinth ;  and  Cleomenes  was  fighting  within 
the  town  when  he  saw  the  Macedonian  phalanx  descending 
into  the  plain,  and  the  horse  making  for  the  town ;  he  no 
longer  hoped  for  success,  and  he  returned  without  delay  to 
Sparta,  where  his  admrable  wife  Agiatis  was  now  lying  dead. 
Antigonus  followed  and  havmg  reduced  Belmina  and  some 
other  places.  ^.rA  given  them  to  the  Megalopolitans,  proceed- 
ed to  ^^gion,  where  the  synod  of  the  Achaeans  sat,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  whole  confederacy.  He  win- 
tered in  Corinth  and  Sicyon. 

In  the  spring  (01.  139,  2.)  Antigonus  re-entered  Arcadia. 
Tegea  surrendered,  and  he  passed  the  borders  of  Laconia, 
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where  some  skirmishing  took  place  between  his  troops  and 
those  of  Cleomenes.  Learning  then  that  the  garrison  of  Orcho- 
menus  iiad  come  to  the  aid  of  Cleomenes,  he  suddenly  return- 
ed, and  took  the  town  by  assault.  Mantineia  capitulated,  and 
Heraea  and  Telphussne  returned  voluntarily  to  the  Achaean  al- 
liance. Antigonus  then  sent  his  Macedonian  troops  home  for 
the  winter,  remaining  himself  to  arrange  matters  with  the 
Achaeans*. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  Cleomenes,  knowing  that 
Megalopolis  was  ill  defended  for  its  extent,  resolved  to  attempt 
taking  it  by  surprise.  Three  months  before  a  similar  attempt 
had  failed  ;  but  now,  aided  by  some  Messenian  exiles  who  were 
in  it,  he  entered  it  by  night,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  re- 
mained master  of  it.  The  inhabitants  retired  to  Messene : 
Cleomenes  sent  after  them,  offering  to  restore  the  town  and 
their  property  if  they  would  form  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  But 
by  the  advice  of  a  young  man  named  Philopcemen  they  refused. 
He  then  destroyed  the  town,  gave  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers, 
and  sent  the  pictures  and  statues  to  Sparta. 

With  spring  Cleomenes  led  his  army  into  the  territory  of 
Argos  and  began  to  ravage  it ;  for  he  knew  that  Antigonus, 
who  was  there,  had  dismissed  his  troops,  and  he  hoped  in  this 
way  to  produce  ill  feeling  between  him  and  the  Argives.  Ho 
succeeded  so  far  that  they  assembled  round  that  prince  and  re- 
viled him;  but  he  took  no  heed  of  what  they  said.  Cleomenes 
then  retired;  and  when  summer  came  (01.  139,  3.)  Antigo- 
nus assembled  his  whole  army,  twenty-eight  thousand  foot  and 
twelve  hundred  horse,  and  advanced  toward  Laconia.  Cleo- 
menes, having  secured  all  the  other  passes  with  guards  and 
ditches  and  ramparts,  posted  himself  with  twenty  thousand  men 
at  that  of  Sellasia,  through  which  the  road  runs  to  Argos. 
This  pass  is  formed  by  two  hills,  named  Euas  and  Olympus, 
between  which  flows  a  stream  named  CEnus.  He  drew  a  ditch 
and  rampart  in  front  of  the  hills,  and  he  placed  on  the  Euas 

*  He  kept  the  mercenaries  with  him  (Polyb.  ii.  55.  1,);  those  whom  he 
sent  home  were  the  phalangites,  who  were  only  militia.  His  object  of  course 
was  to  save  their  pay. 

u  5 
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Lis  brother  Eucleidas  with  the  Pericecians,  himself  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  some  of  the  mercenaries  occupying  the 
other  hill:  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  stood  the  horse  and  the 
rest  of  the  mercenaries.  Antigonus  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  named  the  Gorgylus.  Seeing  no  hopes  of 
drawing  Cleomenes  from  his  advantageous  position,  he  decided 
on  attacking  him.  A  division  of  Macedonians  and  Illy rians,  sup- 
ported by  Ci-etans,  Acarnanians  and  two  thousand  Acha^ans, 
advanced  against  the  troops  on  the  hill  Euas.  The  Macedo- 
nian horse,  supported  by  two  thousand  Achaean  and  Megalo- 
politan  foot,  were  opposed  to  the  enemies'  horse  in  the  valley. 
Antigonus  himself  led  the  Macedonian  and  mercena^-y  troops 
against  those  with  Cleomenes  on  Olympus. 

The  battle  began  by  the  Illyrians  advancing  rapidly  up  the 
front  of  INIount  Euas.  Their  speed  was  such  that  they  left  far 
behind  the  troops  which  were  to  support  them ;  the  Lacedae- 
monian light  troops  in  the  valley,  seeing  their  rear  uncovered, 
advanced  and  fell  on  them:  the  Illyrians,  having  thus  an  ene- 
my in  front  and  rear,  fell  into  confusion.  Philopoemen,  the  gal- 
lant young  Megalopolitan,  urged  the  Macedonian  commanders 
of  cavalry  to  seize  the  occasion  of  falling  on  the  enemies'  horse ; 
but  despising  his  youth,  they  gave  no  heed  to  him.  He  then, 
at  the  head  of  his  native  troops,  charged  the  Spartan  horse  ; 
the  light  troops,  quitting  the  Illyrians,  returned  to  support 
their  horse;  the  Illyrians  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill  un- 
opposed, and  but  a  brief  resistance  was  offered  by  the  troops 
of  Eucleidas.  Meantime  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  were 
warmly  engaged  ;  Philopoemen's  horse  was  killed  under  him, 
and  he  himself  wounded  in  both  the  thighs  as  he  continued 
to  fight  among  the  foot.  At  length  the  Lacedaemonian 
horse  were  driven  off  the  field.  The  engagement  between  the 
two  kings  was  commenced  by  the  light  troops ;  it  had  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  when  Cleomenes  saw  his  brother  defeated 
and  his  horse  on  the  eve  of  flight.  Fearing  that  he  should  be 
surrounded,  he  broke  down  the  rampart  and  led  out  his  pha- 
lanx. The  two  phalanges  encountered:  the  Macedonians  were 
now  yielding  before  the  steady  valour  of  the  Spa'rtans,  now  re- 
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pelling  them  by  the  density  of  their  mass,  when  Antigonus, 
adopting  the  form  of  the  double  phalanx,  made  a  steady  charge. 
The  Spartans  broke  and  fled.  Cleomenes,  seeing  that  ail  was 
over,  hastened  with  some  horsemen  to  Sparta,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  Gythion,  where  he  had  ships  lying 
ready  for  the  purpose,  and  getting  on  board  witii  his  friends 
made  sail  for  Egypt.  Antigonus  led  his  army  to  Sparta,  where 
he  restored  the  former  constitution.  He  stayed  there  but  a 
few  days,  as  news  of  an  irruption  of  the  lUyrians  called  him 
back  to  Macedonia.  At  Tegea  he  put  things  on  their  old  foot- 
ing as  at  Sparta.  Passing  thence  to  Argos,  he  was  present  at 
the  Nemean  games,  where  he  received  every  kind  of  honour 
from  the  various  states  of  the  League.  By  rapid  marches  he 
soon  reached  Macedonia:  he  found  the  Illyrians  in  that  coun- 
try, and  he  overthrew  them  in  a  pitched  battle ;  but  exerting 
his  voice  too  much  in  the  action,  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  which 
brought  on  a  disease  of  which  he  shortly  after  died,  leaving 
the  kingdom  to  his  nephew  and  ward  Philip,  the  grandson  of 
Antigonus  Gonnatas. 

The  fate  of  the  gallant  Cleomenes  is  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  His  reception  by  Ptolemaeus  Evergetes  was  kind  y^ 
and  flattering,  and  aid  was  promised  to  restore  him  to  his  king- 
dom. But  Ptoleraaeus  dying  soon  after  Mas  succeeded  by  his 
son,  surnaraed  Philopator,  a  worthless  luxurious  prince.  Cleo- 
menes, as  Antigonus  was  now  dead,  and  his  success  in  Greece 
seemed  almost  certain,  was  urgent  to  be  let  to  depart.  But 
those  who  directed  affairs  in  Egypt  were  now  more  apprehen- 
sive of  him  than  of  Philip  and  the  Achoeans ;  they  therefore 
made  one  excuse  or  another  for  delay,  and  at  length  they  placed 
him  in  confinement.  The  royal  Spartan  now  gave  up  all  hopes, 
and  only  aspired  to  fall  with  glory.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  king,  who  was  gone  to  Canopus,  he  spread  a 
report  that  he  was  speedily  to  be  liberated,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  give  an  entertainment  to  his  servants  and 
to  the  guards  that  were  over  him.  When  these  last  were  drunk, 
he  issued  forth  at  noon,  accompanied  by  his  friends  and  slaves, 
armed  with  drawn  daggers,  and  went  through  the  streets  calU 
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ing  tlie  people  to  liberty.  But  the  call  was  unheeded ;  and  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  castle  failed.  Nothing  remained  now  but 
to  die.  and  with  Spartan  resolution  they  ended  their  lives  with 
their  own  hands.  Ptolema^us  on  his  return,  as  cowardice  is 
cruel,  put  to  death  the  mother  and  children  of  the  Spartan 
king,  and  all  the  women  who  were  with  them;  and  by  his  order 
the  dead  body  of  Cleomenes  was  flayed  and  hung  on  a  cross. 
(01.  139,  4..) 

"Thus,"  says  Polybius,  "perished  Cleomenes,  a  man  ready 
in  conversation  and  expert  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and 
in  one  word  a  king  and  a  general  by  nature." 


CHAPTER  VIL* 


The  iEtoliansin  the  Peloponnese. — Synod  at  Corinth. — Ctnifederate  War. — 
Deaih  and  Character  of  Aratus. 
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Antigonus  had,  during  the  late  war,  established  a  league,  em- 
bracing the  Achaeans,  Epeirots,  Phocians,  Macedonians,  Boeo- 
tians, Arcadians  and  Thessalians,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
head.  He  held  the  Acro-Corinth  and  Orchomenus  in  the 
Peloponnese,  so  that  its  dependence  on  Macedonia  and  the 
continuance  of  peace  -seemed  secure.  The  ^tolians,  however, 
soon  disturbed  this  state  of  tranquillity,  and  brought  eventual 
ruin  on  Greece  and  Macedonia, 

This  people,  whose  plundering  habits  had  been  kept  out  of 
exercise  during  the  lifetime  of  Antigonus,  on  his  death,  de- 
spising the  youth  of  Philip,  resolved  to  rest  no  longer.  They 
began  to  i-aise  disturbance  in  the  following  manner.  The  toM^n 
of  Phigalea  in  Arcadia,  on  the  borders  of  Messene,  being  in 
alliance  with  them,  they  sent  thither  a  man  named  Dorima- 
chus,  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  it,  but  in  reality  to  watch 
the  state  of  affaiib''in  the  Peloponnese.     A  number  of  free- 

*  Tolyb.  iv. ;  v.  1-30,  91-lCG.     Plut.,  Aratus,  47,  to  the  end. 
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booters  resorted  to  him  there,  and  as  he  hud  no  employment 
lor  them  he  gave  them  leave  to  plunder  Messene,  though  it 
was  then  in  alliance  with  iEtoIia.  As  he  had  himself  a  share 
in  the  plunder  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  complaints  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  but  at  length  he  said  he  would  go  to  Messene  and  in- 
quire into  the  truth.  While  he  was  there  the  freebooters  had 
the  audacity  to  come  and  plunder  a  house  close  to  the  town ; 
the  ephors  were  highly  incensed,  and  one  of  them  declared 
that  he  should  not  quit  the  place  till  he  had  made  good  all  the 
damage  that  had  been  done  in  Messene,  and  given  up  those 
who  had  taken  away  lives.  Dorimachus  stormed  and  threatened 
in  vain ;  he  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  he  returned  breathing 
vengeance  to  ^Etolia. 

Ariston,  the  -^tolian  strategus,  being  in  infirm  health,  kft 
the  management  of  affairs  almost  entirely  to  one  of  his  rela- 
tives named  Scopas.  Dorimachus,  who  was  also  a  relative, 
now  bent  all  his  efforts  to  gain  Scopas  to  his  views.  He  re- 
presented what  plunder  Messene  would  afford,  as  it  had  been 
untouched  all  through  the  late  war,  and  what  little  chance  the 
Messenians  had  of  being  aided  by  any  other  people;  as  almost 
all  were  ill-disposed  toward  them.  Scopas  and  his  friends  en- 
tered readily  into  this  project.  Without  consulting  the  gene- 
mi  synod,  they  secretly  sent  a  party  of  troops  to  seize  a  strong- 
hold named  Clarion,  in  the  Megalopolitan  territory.  This, 
however,  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Achaean  strategus  Ti- 
moxenus ;  but  they  shortly  after  sent  a  large  force  over  to  Rhion, 
which  marched  through  Achaia,  plundering  on  the  way,  and 
fixing  itself  at  Phigalea,  began  to  ravage  Messene.  The  Mes- 
senians called  on  the  Achaeans  to  assist  them ;  and  incensed 
at  the  ravage  of  their  lands,  they  readily  promised  aid.  Aratus, 
who  was  the  next  strategus,  five  days  before  he  entered  on  his 
office,  ordered  all  of  a  fit  age  to  appear  in  arms  at  Megalopolis. 
At  the  appointed  time  all  were  present.  Messenian  deputies 
also  came  praying  to  be  admitted  into  the  League  :  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  told  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
king  Philip  and  the  other  allies;  but  they  were  assured  of  aid 
if  they  Mould  place  their  children  at  Lacedaemon  as  security 
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for  their  not  making  peace  without  the  Achaeans.  A  Lace- 
daemonian army  was  also  there,  but  more  with  the  intention  of 
watching  the  progress  of  events  than  anything  else. 

Orders  were  sent  to  the  ^tolians  to  evacuate  Messene,  and 
not  to  enter  Achaia;  and  Dorimachus  and  Scopas,  fearing  the 
power  of  the  confederates,  prepared  to  obey.  They  sent  for 
ships  to  carry  away  their  booty,  and  entered  the  friendly  ter- 
ritory of  Elis.  Aratus  dismissed  his  forces  all  but  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  those  of  Taurion,  the 
Macedonian  commandant  in  the  Peloponnese,  with  which  he 
kept  within  a  short  distance  of  the  iEtolians.  Dorimachus 
and  Scopas,  who  had  resolved  to  embark  at  Rhion,  deeming 
that  they  must  fight,  thought  it  best  to  do  so  at  once.  They 
turned  into  Arcadia,  and  encamped  at  Methydrion  in  the  Me- 
galopolitis.  Aratus,  who  was  at  Cleitor,  advanced  and  en- 
camped at  Caphyae ;  and  when  the  ^tolians  came  by  Orcho- 
raenus,  he  drew  out  his  forces  to  oppose  them.  The  iEtolians, 
seeing  the  position  and  spirit  of  the  Achaeans,  dropped  all 
thoughts  of  fighting,  and  keeping  to  the  high  grounds  by  Oli- 
gyrtus,  thought  to  pass  them.  But  just  as  their  horse,  which 
brought  up  the  rear,  were  leaving  the  low  ground,  Aratus, 
with  his  usual  imprudence  in  the  field,  gave  orders  to  attack 
them.  An  engagement  ensued,  and  as  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion was  now  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  -^Etolians,  it  ended  in 
the  total  rout  of  the  Achaeans,  who  fled  to  Orchomenus  and 
Caphyae.  The  ^^tolians,  having  made  an  attempt  on  Pellene, 
and  ravaged  the  lands  of  Sicyon,  returned  home  by  the  Isth- 
mus. 

"When  the  synod  of  the  Achaeans  met,  Aratus  was  highly 
and  justly  blamed  for  what  had  occurred ;  but  his  excuses 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  grateful  and  generous  people  that 
they  confided  in  him  as  before.  It  was  resolved  to  send  to 
inform  Philip  and  the  other  allies  of  the  conduct  of  the  ^^to- 
lians,  and  to  call  on  them  to  aid  the  Messenians,  to  admit  them 
into  the  League,  and  to  assist  them  if  attacked  again.  The 
iEtolians,  on  their  side,  set  forth  a  declaration  of  peace  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Messenians  and  all  others;  and  with  the 
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Achaeaiis  also  if  they  renounced  the  alliance  with  the  Messe- 
nians,  if  not  of  war, — than  which,  says  the  historian,  nothing 
was  ever  more  irrational. 

Just  at  this  time,  two  Illyrians,  named  Scerdilaidas  and  De- 
metrius the  Pharian,  set  out  a-pirating  with  ninety  barks.  They 
parted  on  the  coast  of  Messene,  the  latter  going  on  with  fifty 
to  plunder  the  Cyclades,  the  former  returning  home.  But 
stopping  at  Naupactus,  he  was  induced  to  join  in  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Peloponnese ;  for  the  people  of  Cynaetha  in  Ar- 
cadia, being  in  alliance  with  the  Acliaeans,  had  at  this  time 
permitted  their  exiles  to  return,  and  even  made  some  of  them 
polemarchs.  But  heedless  of  tlieir  oaths,  the  exiles  secretly 
invited  the  iEtolians  ;  and  when  they  came  the  polemarchs  ad- 
mitted them  in  the  night.  The  /Etolians  butchered  all  in  the 
place,  beginning  with  tlie  traitors,  and  plundered  the  town. 
Having  then  pillaged  a  temple  of  Artemis,  and  made  a  vain 
attempt  on  Cleitor,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Rhion, 
and  got  across  before  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  whose  services 
Taurion  had  engaged  and  whose  ships  he  had  hauled  over  the 
Isthmus,  could  intercept  them. 

When  king  Philip  came  to  Corinth,  he  sent  to  summon  de- 
puties thither  from  all  the  confederates ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
as  some  troubles  had  arisen  in  Sparta,  he  led  his  army  into 
Arcadia.  Having  composed  the  affairs  of  Sparta  he  returned 
to  Corinth,  where  he  found  the  deputies  assembled.  The  va- 
rious acts  of  aggression  and  injustice  of  the  iEtolians  being 
exposed,  a  decree  was  made  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
give  up  all  they  had  unlawfully  acquired  since  the  time  of 
king  Demetrius.  This  decree  opened  the  Confederate  War. 
(01.140,  1.) 

After  a  futile  effort  to  induce  the  iEtolians  to  accommodate 
matters  in  a  friendly  way,  Philip  returned  home  to  make  pre- 
parations for  war. 

The  envoys  who  were  sent  to  the  different  states  went  first 
to  Acarnania,  where  the  people,  always  upright  and  lovers  of 
liberty,  though  most  exposed  to  danger,  at  once  prepared  for 
war.     The  Epeirots  said  that  they  would  take  the  field  when 
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Philip  (lid  so ;  while  they  assured  the  ^^tolians  that  they  would 
maintain  the  peace.  The  Messenians,  though  they  were  the 
origin  of  the  war,  said  that  they  would  not  stir  till  Phigalea 
was  taken  from  the  iEtolians.  The  Spartans  were  again  in 
confusion  ;  the  ephors  and  the  elder  men  were  for  being  faith- 
ful to  the  Macedonian  interest,  the  young  men  and  the  party 
of  Cleomenes  for  joining  the  ^tolians.  The  former  had  pre- 
vailed, and  the  ^Etolian  envoys  had  departed,  when  suddenly 
some  young  men  fell  on  and  slaughtered  the  ephors,  as  they 
were  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  the  Chalcicecos.  They  mur- 
dered some  of  the  other  party,  banished  others  ;  then  created 
ephors  from  among  themselves,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  yEtolians.  Intelligence  arriving  of  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
they  proceeded  to  appoint  kings.  Of  the  house  of  Agis  they 
chose  Agesipolis,  the  infant  grandchild  of  Cleombrotus ;  and 
though  there  were  many  of  the  other  house  alive,  a  man  named 
Lycurgus,  no  Heracleid,  obtained  the  throne,  by  giving  the 
ephors  a  talent  each.  To  show  themselves  worthy  allies  of  the 
i^lolians,  the  ephors  sent  Lycurgus  with  an  army  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  the  Argives,  with  whom  they  were  at  peace. 
The  Eleians  were  also  persuaded  by  the  ^tolians  to  declare 
war  against  the  Achaeans. 

King  Philip  at  length  (01.  140,  2.)  set  out  at  the  head  of 
10,000  phalangites,  5000  peltasts  and  800  horse.  He  marched 
through  Thessaly  into  Epeirus  with  the  intention  of  invading 
.^tolia.  But  instead  of  entering  that  country  at  once,  as  he 
should  have  done,  he  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  Epeirots  laid 
siege  to  Ambracia,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  -,^tolians ; 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  this  strong  town, 
Scopas,  collecting  an  army,  marched  rapidly  through  Thessaly, 
and  entering  Macedonia,  ravaged  Pieria  and  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Dion.  Philip  on  hearing  of  this  redoubled 
his  efforts  ;  he  took  Ambracia,  and  gave  it  to  the  Epeirots  ;  he 
then  advanced  into  Acarnania,  whence  he  entpv^'  ^Etolia,  and 
ravaged  the  country  and  destroyed  the  towns.  He  was  pre- 
paring, at  the  desire  of  the  Achaeans,  to  cross  over  and  invade 
Elis,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Dardanians  were  about  to 
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take  advantage  of  his  absence  and  ravage  Macedonia.  He  re- 
turned Iiome  without  delay,  where  finding  that  they  had  laid 
a^jide  their  intentions,  he  dismissed  his  troops  to  gather  in  the 
harvest. 

The  iEtolians  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  their 
usual  way,  made  a  nocturnal  attempt  on  the  town  of  i^gira, 
on  the  coast  between  iEgion  and  Sicyon.  They  crossed  the 
gulf  ill  the  night;  traitors  opened  a  gate  :  they  had  the  town, 
and  were  dispersed  plundering,  when  the  people  rallied  and 
drove  them  out  with  great  slaughter.  Euripidas,  the  ^^tolian 
commander  in  Elis,  ravaged  the  lands  of  Dyme,  Pharas  and 
Tritaea  ;  and  the  people  of  these  places,  having  applied  in  vain 
to  the  younger  Aratus,  now  the  xlchaean  strategus,  for  troops, 
raised  money  a  nong  themselves  and  took  some  mercenaries 
into  pay.  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  king,  took  the  Athenaeon  in 
the  Megalopolitis,  and  Euripidas  the  castle  of  Gorgos  near 
Telphussa. 

Dorimachus  was  now  appointed  strategus  of  .^tolia,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  collect  troops  and  make  an  irruption  into  Epei- 
rus,  where  he  destroyed  the  votive  offerings  at  Dodona,  and 
burned  and  razed  the  ancient  hallowed  fane  of  Zeus ;  for  in 
the  eyes  of  the  iEtolians  sacred  and  profane  were  indifferent. 
The  active  young  king  of  Macedonia  soon  after,  though  it  was 
winter,  took  3000  Chalcaspids*,  2000  peltasts,  300  Cretans  and 
400  horse,  and  passed  over  to  Euboea,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Corinth,  where  he  arrived  about  mid- winter.  He  closed  the 
gates  that  his  arrival  might  not  be  known,  and  sent  secretly  to 
h)icy6n  for  Aratus ;  he  also  sent  letters  to  the  Confederates, 
telling  them  when  and  where  to  meet  him  in  arms.  He  then 
went  and  encamped  in  Phliasia.  Just  at  this  time  Euripidas 
had  set  out  from  Psophis  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  Eleians,  freebooters  and  mercenaries,  on  a  plundering 
excursion  to  Sicyon.  He  passed  the  camp  of  the  king  in  the 
night;  but  learning  his  proximity  in  the  morning,  he  retraced 
his  steps  in  haste,  hoping  to  reach  the  heights  of  Stymphalus 
in  time.     Philip,  who  intended  to  march  by  Stymphalus  to 

*  So  named  from  their  brazen  shields. 
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Caphyae,  where  he  had  appointed  the  Achaeans  to  meet  him, 
also  set  out  in  the  morning,  and  the  two  armies  chanced  to 
meet  ten  stadia  this  side  of  Stymphalus.  Euripidas  fled  with 
the  horse  to  Psophis  ;  and  the  Eleians,  when  they  saw  that  the 
foes  were  Macedonians,  and  not  Megalopolitans  as  they  had 
at  first  supposed,  flung  away  their  arms  and  took  to  flight ; 
but  not  more  than  one  hundred  escaped,  the  rest  being  slain  or 
taken.  Having  crossed  Mount  Ligyrgus  with  great  labour,  on 
account  of  the  snow,  Philip  came  on  the  third  day  to  Caphyae, 
where  he  halted  for  two  days ;  and  being  joined  by  the  younger 
Aratus  and  some  Achaean  troops,  which  raised  his  force  to  ten 
thousand  men,  he  advanced  through  Cleitoria  to  Psophis,  to 
which  he  laid  siege ;  and  though  it  was  strong  by  nature,  and 
had  an  Eleian  garrison,  he  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  the 
citadel  by  capitulation.  Having  reduced  Lasion  and  some 
other  places  in  Arcadia,  he  led  his  army  to  Olympia,  where 
having  sacrificed  to  the  god  and  given  his  troops  three  days' 
rest,  he  entered  Elis.  A  castle  named  Thalamae,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  the  people  had  taken  refuge  with  their  pro- 
perty, surrendered  at  his  appearance,  and  he  found  in  it  a 
booty  of  five  thousand  slaves  and  much  valuable  property. 
Returning  to  Olympia  he  entered  Triphylia,  which  the  good- 
will of  the  people  toward  him  enabled  him  to  reduce  in  six 
days.  Having  established  order  in  the  towns  and  divided  the 
booty  among  his  soldiers,  he  marched  by  Tegea  to  Argos, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  letting  his  Ma- 
cedonians return  home. 

While  Philip  was  in  Triphylia  a  new  revolution  was  attempted 
in  Sparta.  Cheilon,  a  man  of  the  royal  blood,  indignant  at 
Lycurgus  being  preferred  to  himself,  resolved  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Cleomenes.  Having  collected  about  two  hundred  of 
his  friends,  he  fell  on  and  slew  the  ephors  at  their  supper;  he 
then  went  to  the  house  of  Lycurgus,  but  he  had  contrived  to 
make  his  escape.  Disappointed  of  his  victim,  Cheilon  entered 
the  market  and  called  on  the  people  to  join  him,  holding  out 
a  division  of  lands  and  other  inducements ;  but  no  one  heed- 
ing him,  he  retired,  and  stole  out  of  the  country  to  Achaia. 
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The  time  for  the  election  of  the  strategus  of  the  Achaean 
league  was  now  at  hand,  and  Aratus  and  his  friends  were  in 
favour  of  Timoxenus,  who  was  a  man  of  ability.  But  Apelles, 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  had  conceived  the 
design  of  making  Achaia  as  completely  under  Macedonian 
influence  as  Thessaly.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
project  was  Aratus,  whose  influence  with  Philip  he  therefore 
sought  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible.  He  joined  the  party 
in  Achaia  opposed  to  him ;  and  by  inducing  the  king,  under 
pretext  of  a  new  invasion  of  Elis,  to  be  present  at  JEgion  du- 
ring the  election,  he  caused  the  choice  to  fall  upon  Eperatus 
of  Pharae,  a  man  of  no  talent  whatever.    (Ol.  140,  3.)  * 

The  king  led  his  troops  into  the  district  of  Dyme  and  took 
a  strong  place,  named  Teichos,  which  the  vEtolians  held  there ; 
he  then  entered  and  plundered  Elis,  and  brought  the  booty  to 
Dyme.  Apelles  now  openly  accused  Aratus  of  treachery  ;  but 
he  triumphantly  repelled  the  charge,  and  stood  higher  than 
ever  in  the  king's  favour.  As  money  and  provisions  were  re- 
quired for  the  Macedonian  army,  a  synod  was  held  at  iEgion  ; 
but  it  appearing  that  Eperatus  had  no  influence  in  it,  and  that 
on  account  of  Apelles,  Aratus  would  not  exert  his,  Philip  pro- 
posed its  removal  to  Sicyon.  He  there  used  all  his  efforts  with 
Aratus,  and  the  necessary  supplies  were  readily  voted. 

Being  resolved  to  make  the  war  partly  naval,  Philip  set  the 
Macedonians  to  learn  to  row  at  Corinth ;  and  when  they  were 
perfect  in  their  exercise,  he  prepared  to  put  to  sea ;  but  Apel- 
les had  gone  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  where  the  Macedonian 
magazines  were,  and  he  prevented  supplies  being  sent.  Philip, 
however,  pawned  his  plate ;  Aratus  exerted  himself;  and  the 
fleet  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  which  supplied 
the  ilitolians  with  ships  for  their  piratic  excui-sions.  The  king 
laid  siege  to  Palaea,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  island.  The 
engines  played  on  the  town,  and  mines  were  run  under  the  walls. 
He  called  on  the  people  to  surrender;  on  their  refusal,  fire  was 
set  to  the  props  in  the  mines,  and  two  plethra  of  the  walls 
thrown  down.  The  peltasts  were  ordered  to  storm  ;  they  ad- 
*  In  this  year  Hannibal  invaded  Italy. 
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vanced  gallantly  ;  but  Leoiitius,  their  commander,  was  a  friend 
of  ApelleSj  and  he  caused  the  attack  to  fail.  Philip,  disheart- 
ened at  this  repulse,  was  thinking  of  raising  the  siege,  when 
the  Messenians  sent  to  implore  aid  against  Lycurgus,  who  had 
invaded  their  country  ;  and  the  Acarnanians  came  to  inform 
him  that  Dorimachus  had  set  out  with  all  his  forces  for  Ma- 
cedonia. A  council  was  held.  The  Messenians  assured  the 
king  that  the  Etesian  winds  would  carry  him  to  Messene  in 
one  day.  Leontius,  who  knew  that  if  the  Etesian  winds  took 
him  thither  they  would  keep  him  there,  strongly  advocated  this 
course.  Aratus  advised  an  immediate  invasion  of  iEtolia;  his 
advice  was  approved  by  the  king ;  orders  were  sent  to  Epe- 
ratus  to  collect  a  force  and  relieve  the  Messenians,  and  Philip 
sailed  with  his  army  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  where  he  landed. 
A  rapid  night-march  brought  him  to  the  Acheloiis,  near  Stra- 
tus, which  he  reached  at  daybreak.  Leontius  now  advised  to 
halt  and  rest  the  men,  Aratus  urged  expedition;  the  river 
was  crossed  and  the  march  directed  for  Thermon,  the  chief 
place  of  iEtolia,  which  they  reached  early  in  the  day,  and  the 
town  and  surrounding  country  were  plundered.  All  the  booty 
which  could  not  be  carried  away  was  collected  and  burned  ; 
and  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  who 
was  now  in  his  service,  sullied  his  fame  by  imitating  Scopas  and 
Dorimachus  in  destroying  the  temples  and  votive  offerings  in 
Thermon.  The  army,  laden  with  booty,  reached  the  bay  of 
Ambracia  in  safety,  and  having  stopped  for  two  days  at  Leu- 
cas,  returned  to  Corinth.  Dorimachus,  who  had  only  gotten 
as  far  as  Thessaly,  where  he  had  not  time  or  opportunity  to  do 
mischief,  arrived  \vhen  too  late  for  the  defence  of  iEtolia. 

At  Corinth  the  king  learned  that  Lycurgus  was  besieging 
Tegea.  He  instantly  issued  orders  to  the  members  of  the 
League  to  repair  thither  in  arms.  He  set  out  himself  with  his 
own  troops ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  from  his  having  leit  the 
heart  of  ^^tolia,  he  appeared,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Spartans, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  He  passed  over  and  encamped 
at  Amyclae,  then  wasted  the  country  to  Taenaron  and  along 
the  coast,  and  returned  to  Amyclae.     Lycurgus^  who  had  de- 
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feated  a  body  of  Messenians  that  were  coming  to  join  the 
king,  was  resolved  not  to  suffer  him  to  quit  Laconia  without  a 
battle.  He  took  his  post,  with  about  two  thousand  men,  on 
the  rugged  hills  beyond  the  Eurotas,  opposite  Sparta,  direct- 
ing the  people  of  the  town  to  be  ready  to  sally  forth  at  a  given 
signal ;  and  he  flooded  the  space  between  the  town  and  the 
river,  so  that  the  only  passage  that  remained  for  the  invaders 
was  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  where  for  the 
want  of  space  they  would  have  to  march  in  a  long  column  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy. 

Philip  saw  that  his  only  course  was  to  dislodge  Lycurgus 
from  his  position.  He  therefore  crossed  the  river  at  the  head 
of  his  mercenaries  and  peltasts,  supported  by  the  lUyrians. 
The  Lacedaemonians  drove  back  the  mercenaries;  but  when 
the  peltasts  and  Illyrians  came  up,  they  dispersed  and  fled  to 
the  city,  having  had  about  one  hundred  slain  and  one  hundred 
taken.  Philip,  leaving  the  Illyrians  in  charge  of  the  heights, 
re-crossed  the  river  with  the  rest  to  protect  the  rear  of  his 
phalanx,  which  Aratus  was  leading  from  Amyclae.  The  pha- 
lanx passed  over  in  safety  ;  the  horse  and  light  troops,  having 
driven  off  the  cavalry  which  came  out  of  the  town,  followed; 
and  the  whole  army,  quitting  Laconia  unimpeded,  returned 
by  Tegea  and  Argos  to  Corinth.  Lycurgus  soon  after  being 
unjustly  accused  to  the  ephors  of  revolutionary  designs,  they 
went  to  his  house  by  night  to  seize  him  ;  but  he  had  had  timely 
notice,  and  had  fled  to  /Etolia.  His  innocence,  however,  be- 
coming apparent,  he  was  afterwards  recalled. 

Philip,  having  vSent  some  Chian  and  Rhodian  envoys,  whom 
he  found  in  Corinth,  to  i^tolia  to  treat  of  peace,  went  to  Le- 
chaeon  to  embark  for  Phocis,  where  he  had  some  affairs  of  im- 
portance to  transact.  Leontius,  and  his  friends  Megaleas  and 
Ptolemaeus,  seized  this  opportunity  of  exciting  a  mutiny  in  the 
Macedonian  army.  The  soldiers  committed  some  excesses,  but 
the  return  of  the  king  speedily  reduced  them  to  obedience. 
Philip  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  authors  ;  Apelles  came 
to  Corinth  at  the  desire  of  Leontius ;  and  the  matter  finally 
ended  in  Megaleas,  who  had  fled  to  Thebes,  putting  an  end  to 
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himself;  Apelles  and  his  son  dying  (it  is  not  said  how),  and 
Leontius  and  Ptolemaeus  being  executed. 

The  iEtolians,  who  were  very  desirous  of  peace,  had  agreed 
to  a  conference  at  Rhion  ;  but  to  the  great  joy  of  Philip,  who 
wishied  the  war  to  continue,  they  put  it  off  when  they  heard  of 
the  mutiny.  The  king,  having  exhorted  the  Achasans  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  returned  to  Macedonia  for  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  (Ol.  140,  4.),  the  strategy  of  the  worthless 
Eperatus  being  expired,  the  elder  Aratus  was  appointed  to 
that  office  for  the  fifteenth  time,  and  he  set  vigorously  to  work 
to  repair  the  faults  of  his  predecessor.  Philip,  having  secured 
Macedonia  against  the  Dardanians,  and  taken  Meliteia  and 
the  Phthiotic  Thebes  in  Thessaly,  hastened  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese  to  resume  the  war  against  the  ^Etolians.  But  while  he 
was  assisting  at  the  Nemean  games,  letters  came  from  Mace- 
donia informing  him  of  the  great  defeat  which  Hannibal  had 
given  the  Romans  at  the  Thrasimene  lake.  He  showed  them 
to  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  enjoining  him  silence ;  the  exiled 
Illyrian  instantly  said,  that  he  should  without  delay  make  peace 
with  the  ^tolians,  and  think  only  of  lUyria  and  the  passage 
to  Italy  ;  for  now  that  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  broken, 
he  might  justly  aspire  to  universal  empire.  Philip  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  these  flattering  suggestions :  he  sent  an  ^toHan  prisoner 
home  to  inform  the  ^tolians  of  his  wishes,  and  he  led  his 
troops  to  ^gion.  Lest,  however,  by  remaining  in  their  vici- 
nity, he  might  appear  too  anxious  for  peace,  he  went  to  Lasion 
in  Arcadia,  and  made  a  feint  of  invading  Elis. 

After  some  negotiation,  the  king,  at  the  desire  of  the  JEto- 
lians,  crossed  over  with  his  army  and  encamped  near  Nau- 
pactus,  for  the  sake  of  more  speedy  communication.  A  distin- 
guished Naupactian,  named  Agelaiis,  represented  with  much 
eloquence  the  imperious  necessity  of  strict  union  among  the 
Greeks  under  actual  circumstances,  for  that  assuredly,  whether 
Romans  or  Carthaginians  came  oif  victors  in  the  present  con- 
test, they  would  turn  their  views  eastwards ;  whereas  united 
Greece,  under  the  king  of  Macedonia,  might  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.     Peace  was  accordingly  concluded  under 
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the  condition  of  all  parties  remaining  as  they  were,  and  thus 
terminated  the  Confederate  War. 

Philip's  eyes  were  now  steadily  directed  toward  Italy.  He 
saw  that  he  must  join  one  side  or  the  other :  the  Carthaginians, 
as  the  more  distant,  he  deemed  the  safer  allies  ;  and  after  the 
decisive  battle  of  Cannse  (01.  141,  1.)  he  formed  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Hannibal.  The  following  year  he 
prepared  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  with  which 
(Ol.  141,  3.)  he  attacked  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  towns  of 
Epeirus  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  the  praetor  M.  Valerius 
LaBvinus,  who  was  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  sailed 
over,  and  entering  Apollonia  unobserved,  fell  by  night  on  the 
Macedonian  camp,  slew  three  thousand  men,  and  took  most  of 
the  remainder,  Philip  himself  escaping  with  difficulty*. 

The  character  of  Philip  was  by  this  time  totally  changed. 
He  was,  to  use  the  strong  words  of  the  historian,  "  not  actually 
become  a  wolf  from  a  man,  according  to  the  Arcadian  fable, 
but  from  a  king  a  bitter  tyrant."  We  need  not  therefore  won« 
der  that  the  counsels  and  the  presence  of  the  virtuous  Aratus 
were  disagreeable  to  him.  He  had  even  injured  his  family 
honour  by  debauching,  in  breach  of  hospitality,  the  wife  of 
his  son.  This  produced  a  quarrel ;  the  king  signified  to  Tau- 
ri6nt  his  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  old  strategus  ;  a  slow  poison, 
it  is  said,  soon  carried  him  to  his  grave  (01.  141,  4.),  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  his  seventeenth  strategy,  and  his 
son  shortly  afterwards  died  mad.  Aratus  was  mourned  by  the 
whole  League ;  his  body  was  interred  with  solemnity  in  his 
native  town  ;  and  a  Heroon,  named  from  him  the  Arateion, 
erected  over  it,  at  which  sacrifices  were  duly  offered  as  to  a 
hero. 

Aratus  is  one  of  those  who  have  attained  to  eminence  with- 
out being,  properly  speaking,  great.  He  was  notoriously  de- 
ficient in  physical  courage,  and  hence  probably  arose  the  timid 
caution  which  distinguished  his  policy.  His  ambition  was  in- 
ordinate, and  he  was  jealous  of  every  man  of  ability.  Sooner, 
therefore,  than  see  Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  the  League,  he 
*  Livy,  xxiv.  40.  f  Polyb.  viii.  14.     Plut.  Arat.  52. 
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undid  all  his  work,  and  reduced  the  Peloponnese  under  the 
Macedonian  power ;  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  met  with 
his  appropriate  reward.  The  man,  however,  who  could  possess 
the  political  influence  which  he  did  throughout  his  life,  could 
not  have  been  an  ordinary  person. 


CHAPTER  VIIL* 


War  between  Philip  and  the  ^tolions. — Wai-  between  Philip  and  the  Ro- 
mans.— Battle  of  Cynos-cephalae. — Peace  between  Philip  and  Ron^e. — In- 
dependence proclaimed  to  Greece. 

01.142,2-148,1.  E.G.  211-196. 

Greece  remained  at  peace  for  about  six  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Confederate  War  ;  but  the  Romans,  whose  pro- 
spects were  brightening  now  that  they  had  reduced  Capua  and 
Syracuse,  were  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  Philip  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  against  them.  The  propraetor  M.  Valerius  Lse- 
vinus,  who  had  long  been  in  secret  communication  with  the 
iT^tolian  leaders,  came  therefore  in  person  (01.  142,  2.)  to  the 
national  synod,  and  by  the  promise  of  aiding  them  in  the  con- 
quest of  Acarnania,  engaged  them  to  declare  war  against  Philip 
in  concert  with  Rome.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Eleians, 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  and  some  othei*s  were,  if  they  wish- 
ed, to  be  included  in  the  alliance f. 

As  Philip  was  now  engaged  in  Thrace,  Scopas,  the  ^tolian 
strategus,  collected  his  Nvhole  force  and  invaded  Acarnania. 
But  the  gallant  Acarnanians  had  sent  their  wives,  children  and 
old  men  into  Epei.  us,  and  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  return  unless  victorious,  advanced  to  the  frontiers. 

*  Liv.  xxvii.  29-33  ;  xxviii.  5-8  ;  xxxi.-xxxiv.  (This  writer  may  be  here 
regarded  as  the  translator  of  Polybius.)  Pint.  Phiiopoemen,  S-12.  Flamini- 
nus,  1-11. 

I   Liv.  xxvi.  24. 
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The  i^tolians,  daunted  by  their  resohition  and  by  the  tidings 
of  the  approach  of  Philip,  retired  without  venturing  a  battle. 

The  following  spring  (Ol.  14-2,  3.)  Valerius  sailed  from  Cor- 
cyra  into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  aided  the  ^^tolians  to  take 
the  town  of  Anticyra,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ozolian  Locris ;  but 
letters  which  came  from  Rome  to  inform  him  of  his  being 
chosen  consul,  put  a  stop  to  further  operations. 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  Lsevi- 
nus'  successor,  the  ^Etolians  employed  themselves  in  gaining 
allies.  The  Eleians  had  already  declared  for  them,  and  they 
now  sent  an  embassy,  headed  by  Cleonicus  and  Chlaeneas,  two 
of  their  most  distinguished  men,  to  Lacedaemon.  The  Acar- 
nanians  despatched  an  embassy  thither  also,  headed  by  Lycis- 
cus.  Chlaeneas  dilated  on  the  injuries  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  long  friendship  between  i^tolia  and  Lacedaemon  :  Lycis- 
cus  eloquently  defended  the  Macedonians,  detailed  the  unjust 
deeds  of  the  i^tolians,  and  took  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  Romans  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece*.  We  are  not  told  what  was  the  immediate  effect  of 
these  speeches  at  Sparta,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  the  i'Etolians.  We  are  also  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  state 
of  the  government  there  ;  all  that  we  can  learn  is,  that  Lycur- 
gus  was  now  dead,  and  that  a  man  named  Machanidas,  who  is 
called  a  tyrant,  had,  in  what  way  we  know  not,  possessed  him- 
self of  the  supreme  power. 

The  proconsul  P.  Sulpicius  having  come  out  as  successor  to 
Laevinus,  the  war  was  renewed.  (01.  143,  1.)  The  Achaeans, 
pressed  on  one  side  by  Machanidas,  on  the  other  by  the  ^Etc- 
lians,  sent  to  call  on  Philip.  As  he  was  coming  to  their  aid,  he 
found  at  Lamia  an  i^tolian  army,  in  which  were  a  thousand 
Romans  and  some  troops  sent  by  Attains.  He  gave  them  two 
defeats ;  and  having  put  Euboea  into  a  state  of  defence  agaii-st 
Attains,  he  came  to  Argos,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Rhion  to 
try  if  peace  could  be  effected,  so  as  to  keep  the  Romans  and 
Attains  out  of  Greece.  But  as  the  Romans  were  now  at  Nau- 
pactus,  and  Attains  at  iEgina,  nothing  could  be  done  with  the 
♦  Polyb.  ix.  28-39. 
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insolent  and  faithless  ^tolians.  He  therefore  returned  to  Argos 
to  solemnise  the  Nemean  games,  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged, 
Sulpicius  landed  and  ravaged  the  coast  between  Sicyon  and 
Corinth  ;  but  Philip  with  his  wonted  speed  appeared  with  his 
cavalry,  and  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships.  When  the  games 
were  over  he  led  his  troops  to  Dyme,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Achaeans  under  the  strategus  Cycliadas,  invaded  Elis.  Sul- 
picius sailed  round  to  Cyllene,  and  secretly  landed  four  thou- 
sand men  to  join  the  Eleians  and  ^Etolians.  The  sight  of  the 
Roman  ensigns  somewhat  daunted  the  king ;  but  he  gave  them 
battle,  and  his  horse  being  killed  under  him,  be  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  or  slain.  The  advantage,  however,  was  on 
his  side,  and  he  advanced  plundering  the  country  till  tidings  of 
a  rebellion  called  him  home.  He  left  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men  M-ith  the  Achaeans,  who  soon  after  gave  the  enemy 
a  complete  defeat  near  Messene. 

The  next  summer  (Ol.  143,  2.)  Attalus  and  Sulpicius  sailed 
to  Lemnos  and  Peparethos.  They  then  came  to  Euboea,  where 
the  town  of  Oreos  was  betrayed  to  them  by  the  Macedonian 
governor ;  but  their  attempt  on  Chalcis  failed.  Philip  has- 
tened to  the  defence  of  Eubcea ;  he  drove  off  the  j^tolians 
who  were  guarding  Thermopylae,  and  chased  Attalus,  who  was 
plundering  Opus,  to  his  ships.  At  Elateia  he  met  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  king  Ptolemaeus  of  Egypt  and  the  Rhodians  to 
mediate  a  peace  ;  but  ere  he  could  do  more  than  speak  with 
them,  he  heard  that  Machanidas  had  invaded  Elis.  He  in- 
stantly set  out  for  the  Peloponnese ;  Machanidas  retired  at  his 
approach  ;  he  gave  Heraea  and  Triphylia  to  the  Achaeans,  then 
ravaged  ^tolia ;  and  having  on  his  return  home  given  orders 
to  build  a  hundred  ships  for  the  next  campaign,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Dardanians. 

The  following  year  (Ol.  143,  3.)  the  iEtolians  remained 
quiet,  but  Machanidas  was  still  in  arms  against  the  Achaeans. 
Philopoemen,  of  Megalopolis,  who  was  the  strategus,  had  by 
his  precepts  and  example  infused  great  military  ardour  in  the 
people  of  the  League  ;  he  had  greatly  improved  their  arms  and 
their  discipline,  and  now,  after  eight  months'  exercise,  he  led 
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them  out  against  the  Spartan  tyrant.  He  took  his  position 
behind  a  deep  ditch,  close  to  INIantineia,  placing  the  phalanx  in 
the  centre,  the  mercenaries  and  light  troops  on  the  left,  the 
cavalr}'  on  the  right  wing.  Machanidas  directed  his  attack  on 
the  left  wing,  which  he  routed  and  chased  off  the  field.  Phi- 
lopoemen  remained  quiet  till  he  saw  the  Lacedaemonian  pha- 
lanx left  alone  ;  he  then  charged  with  his  phalanx  and  remain- 
ing light  troops,  and  routed  it.  The  tyrant  on  his  return,  see- 
ing his  phalanx  broken,  formed  the  troops  which  were  with 
liim  in  a  close  body  to  force  his  way  through  the  enemy ;  but 
the  Achaeans  occupied  the  bridge  over  the  ditch,  and  his  men 
lost  courage  and  dispersed.  Machanidas  rode  with  two  com- 
panions along  the  ditch,  seeking  a  place  to  cross.  Philopoe- 
raen,  who  recognised  the  tyrant,  rode  on  the  opposite  side. 
At  length  Machanidas  coniing  to  a  practicable  spot,  ran  his 
horse  at  it ;  but  the  spear  of  Philopoeraen  received  him  as  he 
landed,  and  cast  him  back  dead  into  the  ditch.  The  loss  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  four  thousand  slain,  and  a  greater 
number  made  prisoners.  The  victors,  having  taken  Tegea  and 
entered  and  ravaged  Laconia,  returned  to  Achaia*. 

ITie  war  now  languished,  and  at  length  (Ol.  14-3,  4.)  Philip 
compelled  the  ^tolians  to  make  a  separate  peace.  The  pro- 
consul P.  Sempronius,  who  landed  shortly  afterwards  at  Dyr- 
rhachium,  was  desirous  of  breaking  it ;  but,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Epeirots,  a  peace  was  effected  between  Philip  and  the 
Romans  also.  During  four  or  five  years  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece  was  only  disturbed  by  an  irruption  into  Messene  by 
Xabis,who  had  succeeded  Machanidas  in  the  tyranny  of  Sparta. 
He  took  the  chief  town  by  surprise :  Lysippus,  the  Achaean 
strategus,  deeming  it  now  too  late,  refused  to  send  troops  to 
Messene  ;  but  Philopoemen,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  went  to  the  relief  of  their  friends  and  allies,  and 
Nabis  retired  at  his  approach.  Philopoemen  after  this  action, 
impatient  of  repose,  went  to  Crete  to  command  the  troops  of 
the  Gortynians,  and  he  remained  there  for  some  years. 

At  length  the  Romans,  having  vanquished  Hannibal,  turned 
*  Polyb.  xi.  9-18. 
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tlieir  thoughts  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  war,  on  various 
pretences,  was  declared  against  him.  A  chief  pretext  was  af- 
forded by  Athens,  now  one  of  the  feeblest  states  in  Greece. 
Two  young  Acarnanians  who  were  there,  had  at  the  time  of 
the  Mysteries  unawares  entered  the  temple  of  Demeter  and 
the  Kora,  with  the  crowd  of  the  Initiated.  The  questions  which 
they  asked  betraying  them,  they  were  seized  and  put  to  death. 
Their  countrymen,  having  obtained  permission  and  troops  from 
Philip,  entered  and  ravaged  Attica.  The  Athenians,  in  con- 
junction with  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  declared  war  against 
Philip,  and  sent  to  Rome  and  Egypt  to  implore  aid.  (01. 145, 

In  the  autumn  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  crossed  the  sea  and 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Apollonia.  A  part  of  the  fleet 
was  sent  off  to  the  relief  of  Athens,  and  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival the  Romans  surprised  the  strong  town  of  Chalcis  in  Eu- 
bcea  ;  but  as  they  were  not  able  to  defend  both  it  and  Athens, 
they  plundered  and  destroyed  it.  Philip,  who  was  at  Deme- 
trias*,  hastened  with  five  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse  to  Chalcis ;  but  finding  the  Romans  gone,  he  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  to  surprise  Athens.  He  arrived  there  before 
day,  but  the  number  of  lights  in  the  city  told  him  that  his  pro- 
ject was  discovered.  He  halted  at  the  Academy  ;  the  Athe- 
nians came  out  to  engage  him ;  he  routed  and  drove  them  back 
into  the  town  ;  then  encamping  at  the  Cynosarges  he  destroyed 
it  and  the  Lyceion,  and  all  the  monuments  and  buildings  round 
Athens. 

Next  day  the  troops  of  Attalus  came  from  angina  and  the 
Romans  from  the  Piraeeus  to  the  defence  of  the  town.  Philip 
drew  off  his  forces  and  went  to  Eleusis,  and  thence  to  Argos, 
where  the  Achaean  synod  was  met  to  consult  on  the  best  modd 
of  repressing  the  outrages  and  excesses  of  Nabis.  He  offered 
to  undertake  the  war  against  him  provided  the  Achaeans  would 
send  their  troops  to  garrison  Oreos,  Chalcis  and  Corinth.  The 

*  This  was  a  town  built  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  on  the  bay  of  Pagasae. 
Demetrias,  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  Corinth  were  the  three  strongest  places 
in  Greece. 
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Achseans,  suspecting  that  his  design  was  to  get  hostages  in  his 
hands  so  as  to  compel  them  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, declined  the  offer,  and  he  returned  to  Attica,  where  he 
met  his  general  Philocles,  who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  on  the 
castle  of  Eleusis.  The  king  renewed  the  attack,  but  the  Ro- 
mans came  by  sea  from  the  Pireeeus  and  relieved  it.  He  then 
advanced  to  Athens,  and  directing  Philocles  to  attack  the  town, 
he  himself  assailed  the  Piroeeus :  but  he  could  effect  nothing 
against  it,  and  he  retired  to  Boeotia,  ravaging  the  country  and 
destroying  the  temples  on  his  way. 

The  Romans  had  meantime  made  an  incursion  into  a  part 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  consul  had,  in  the  usual  Roman  man- 
ner, taken  most  of  the  petty  princes  round  it  into  alliance. 
When  the  Pansetolion  met  at  Naupactus,  Macedonian,  Roman 
and  Athenian  deputies  appeared  and  addressed  it.  The  -^to- 
lians  replied  that  the  subject  was  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  decided  on  suddenly.  Their  real  object  was  to  watch 
the  course  of  events,  for  when  Philip  a  little  time  after  was 
worsted  in  a  cavalry  action  by  the  Romans  at  Octolophon,  they 
declared  at  once  against  him  and  invaded  Thessaly.  But  Philip 
fell  on  them  as  they  were  plundering,  and  routed  them,  and 
their  strength  was  greatly  diminished  soon  after  by  Scopas, 
who  came  with  money  from  Egypt,  and  hired  six  thousand  of 
their  youth  for  the  service  of  king  Ptolemaeus.  The  fleets  of 
the  Romans  and  Attains  were  at  this  time  triumphant  in  the 
iEgaean  ;  they  plundered  Andros  and  the  peninsula  of  Pallene, 
and  took  Oreos  in  Euboea. 

The  next  year  (OI.  145,  2.)  the  consul  P.  Villius  came  out 
as  successor  to  Sulpicius.  It  was  late  in  the  year  when  he  ar- 
rived, and  he  had  to  quell  a  mutiny  in  the  camp  as  his  first 
task,  so  that  before  he  could  commence  operations  against  the 
enemy,  his  successor  in  the  consulship  T.Quinctius  Flamininus 
appeared  to  supersede  him.  (Ol.  145,  3.) 

King  Philip  now  occupied  with  his  army  a  strong  position 
in  Chaonia,  where  the  river  Aoiis  runs  in  a  narrow  glen  (like 
Tempe)  between  two  mountains  named  ^^ropus  and  Asnaiis. 
This  position  he  had  also  secured  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  and 
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Flamininus,  though  young  and  full  of  ardour,  feared  to  attempt 
to  force  it. 

During  forty  days  the  two  armies  stood  opposite  each  other. 
A  conference  to  treat  of  peace  was  then  held,  but  ineffectually, 
by  the  king  and  consul.  The  next  day  was  passed  by  the 
troops  in  active  skirmishing.  A  herdsman  sent  by  Charops, 
an  Epeirot  prince,  was  now  brought  before  the  consul,  who 
proffered  to  lead  the  Roman  troops  by  a  secret  path  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  over  the  heads  of  the  Macedonians.  A  body 
of  four  thousand  men  was  sent  with  him;  and  on  the  third  day, 
when  a  column  of  smoke,  the  appointed  signal,  told  that  they 
were  on  the  summit,  the  consul  led  out  his  forces  and  attacked 
the  Macedonians.  The  royal  troops  were  driven  back  to  their 
defences  ;  the  Romans,  descending  the  mountain,  fell  on  them 
in  the  rear ;  and  they  fled  in  all  directions,  owing  their  safety 
to  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground.  The  Roman  legions  soon 
spread  over  Thessaly,  Euboea  was  conquered,  and  the  same 
fate  befell  Phocis,  Elateia  alone  offering  resistance. 

The  present  strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  Aristsenus,  being  in- 
clined to  the  Romans,  the  combined  fleet  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains and  the  Rhodians  came  to  Cenchrese,  and  prepared  to 
besiege  Corinth ;  for  it  was  hoped  that  by  offering  to  reunite 
that  town  to  the  League,  the  Achaeans  might  be  induced  to 
renounce  the  alliance  with  Philip.  Envoys  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  synod,  which  was  now^  sitting  at  Sicyon.  Aristae- 
nus  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  their  behalf:  still  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  Philip  w  as  so  strong  that  but  five  of  the  ten  depu- 
ties could  be  brought  to  vote  for  Rome.  At  length,  Memnon, 
the  deputy  of  Pellene,  menaced  with  death  by  his  own  father, 
went  over  to  that  side  :  the  Dymseans,  Megalopolitans  and  a 
part  of  the  Argives  quitted  the  assembly  ;  and  Philip's  cause 
was  lost.  The  troops  of  the  League  joined  in  the  siege  of  Co- 
rinth, which  was  gallantly  defended  ;  and  as  Philocles  was  pre- 
paring to  relieve  it,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  by  the  advice  of 
Attalus.  Philocles  proceeded  to  Argos,  of  which  Philip's 
friends  put  him  in  possession. 

The  next  year  (01.  14<5,  4-.)  nev/  consuls  were  elected  at 
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Rome;  but,  by  the  influence  of  his  friends,  Flamininus  was 
coDtinaed  in  his  command,  and  a  reinforcement,  under  his  pre- 
decessors Sulpicius  and  Villius,  was  sent  out  to  him.  He  had 
during  the  winter  entered  into  negotiations  for  peace  with 
Philip;  but  peace  was  not  his  object,  and  tliough  the  king  was 
permitted  to  send  ambassadors  to  Home,  peace  he  found  was 
not  to  be  had  from  the  haughty  republic. 

Philip,  seeing  that  the  contest  was  to  be  for  his  political  ex- 
istence, resolved  to  strain  every  nerve.  In  Greece  the  Acar- 
nanians  alone  remained  faithful  to  him.  Nabis,  the  vile  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  to  vhom  he  had  given  Argos  in  trust,  broke  faith 
without  delay ;  he  robbed  the  wealthy  of  their  property,  pro- 
mised the  poor  abolition  of  debts  and  a  division  of  lauds*,  and 
ended  by  joining  Flamininus  against  Philip. 

By  calling  out  the  whole  force  of  his  exhausted  kingdom 
Philip  assembled  an  army  of  16,000  phalangites,  2000  peltasts, 
2000  Thracians  and  lUyrians,  about  1000  mercenaries,  and 
2000  horse,  and  having  exercised  them  a  sufficient  time  at 
Dion,  advanced  into  Thessaly.  Flamininus,  with  a  force  of 
Romans  and  Greeks  equal  in  number  of  foot  but  superior  in 
cavalry,  having  passed  Thermopylae  without  opposition,  came 
and  encamped  near  Phera:.  The  king,  who  was  at  Larissa, 
also  approached  that  town.  After  a  smart  cavalry  action,  in 
which  the  king  had  the  worst,  as  the  country  was  too  thick-set 
with  walls  and  gardens  to  admit  of  a  pitched  battle,  the  two 
armies,  unknown  to  each  other,  moved  off  toward  Scotussa. 
A  range  of  hills  divided  them,  so  that  they  were  not  aware  of 
their  proximity,  till,  on  the  third  day,  the  advance-guard  of  the 
Roman  army  going  to  occupy  some  eminences  named  Cynos- 
cephalae  {Dog-heads),  from  their  form,  encountered  there  a 
Macedonian  post.  A  skirmish  between  these  parties  brought 
on  a  general  engagement ;  and  though  Philip  displayed  his 
usual  skill  and  valour,  and  his  troops  fought  with  heroism,  the 
phalanx  was  unable  to  resist  the  legions  of  Rome.  The  vic- 
tory was  complete,  and  the  might  of  Macedonia  was  broken 

*  Duas  faces  novantibus  res  ad  jilehem  in  optimates  accendendam  is  the 
just  remark  of  Livy.    It  is  true  of  modern  as  of  ancient  times. 
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for  ever.  The  bodies  of  eight  thousand  soldiers  lay  on  the 
field ;  five  thousand  were  made  captives.  The  victors,  it  is 
stated,  lost  but  seven  hundred  men*. 

Misfortune  assailed  Philip  on  every  side,  for  at  this  very 
time  the  Achaeans  defeated  Androsthenes,  the  Macedonian 
governor  of  Corinth,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  slain  and 
three  hundred  prisoners.  The  consul's  brother  Lucius  sailed 
from  Corey ra  and  took  the  town  of  Leucas  in  Acarnania  by 
storm ;  and  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Cynos-cephalae  were 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  country. 

Philip,  who  had  fled  into  Macedonia,  sent  deputies  to  the 
consul  at  Larissa  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  The  ^tolians, 
insolent  with  success,  insisted  on  his  being  put  to  death  or 
driven  from  his  kingdom ;  but  Flamininus,  who  knew  that  a 
war  with  Rome  was  impending  from  Syria,  affected  moderation. 
An  interview  was  held  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  a  truce  made 
for  four  months  to  enable  Philip  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome. 
Peace  was  granted  by  the  senate  on  condition  that  all  the  Greek 
states  in  Europe  and  Asia  should  be  free  and  independent,  and 
that  Philip  should  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  them ;  that  he 
should  give  up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  all  his  ships  of 
war ;  that  he  should  keep  no  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men 
in  arms,  and  have  no  elephants,  and  not  make  war  unauthor- 
ised by  the  senate  ;  and  finally,  pay  a  thousand  talents,  half 
down,  half  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  This  peace  gave  satis- 
faction to  all  the  Greeks  except  the  ^toliansf. 

It  was  now  the  season  of  the  Isthmian  games  (01.  146?  1.)? 
and  Flamininus,  who  was  at  Athens,  repaired  to  Corinth  to  be 
present  at  them.  While  all  were  in  anxious  expectation  the 
herald  of  the  games  advanced,  and  when  the  trumpet  had  given 
the  signal  for  silence,  he  proclaimed  aloud,  "The  Roman  senate 
and  the  general  T.  Quinctius,  having  conquered  king  Philip 
and  the  Macedonians,  will  that  the  Corinthians,  Phocians,  all 
the  Locrians,  the  isle  of  Euboea,  the  Magnesians,  Thessalians, 
Perrhsebians  and  Phthiotic  Achaeans  be  free,  untaxed,  and  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws."     Surprise  and  joy  contended  in  the 

*  Polyb.  xviii.  1-10.  t  Id.  ib.  17-22. 
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minds  of  the  auditors,  who  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears  ; 
the  herald  was  recalled,  and  he  repeated  the  proclamation ;  the 
games  were  hurried  over,  as  no  one  gave  any  attention  to  them ; 
all  then  rushed  to  the  presence  of  the  Roman  general;  wreaths 
and  garlands  were  flung  upon  him,  and  but  that  he  was  in  the 
vigour  of  youth  (he  was  now  only  three  and  thirty)  he  would 
have  sunk  beneath  the  demonstrations  of  their  joy. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  scene  of  the  Romans  giving  liberty 
to  Greece.  Alas  !  it  was  but  deceptive,  and  Greece  was  to  be 
henceforth  as  completely  a  vassal  as  Etruria  or  Campania.  It 
was  the  fear  of  Antiochus,  and  not  an  emotion  of  generosity, 
that  actuated  the  senate,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Rome 
was  slight.  Yet  the  wiser  Greeks  appear  to  have  seen  that  the 
empire  of  the  world  was  reserved  for  Rome,  and  that  internal 
peace  could  only  be  secured  to  Greece  by  her  supremacy. 
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The  Romans  now  turned  their  thoughts  to  Syria.  Antiochus 
the  Great  ruled  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt: 
he  had  been  the  ally  of  Philip ;  and  he  now  made  himself 
master  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  and  the  Chersonese,  and  took 
some  towns  from  Ptolemaeus,  the  young  king  of  Egypt.  Roman 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  require  him  to  give  liberty  to  the 
Grecian  towns,  and  to  restore  those  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  They 
met  with  a  haughty  refusal ;  but  the  senate  did  not  deem  it 

*  Liv.  xxxiv.-xxxvi.     Phit.,  Flam.  13-16.     Philop.  15,  to  the  end. 
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prudent  to  go  to  uar  yet,  more  especially  as  they  were  not 
quite  sure  of  Greece ;  the  ^tolians  were  known  to  be  discon- 
tented ;  and  Nabis  had  been  faithless  to  Philip,  and  might  be 
so  to  them.  It  was  resolved  therefore  previously  to  humble 
the  Spartan  tyrant,  and  orders  were  sent  out  to  Flamininus  to 
act  against  him  as  he  deemed  best  for  the  republic, — in  other 
words,  to  make  war  on  him. 

Flamininus,  having  called  a  meeting  of  the  confederates  at 
Corinth  (Ol.  146,  2.),  asked  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  Greece 
that  Nabis  should  hold  Argos.  All  but  the  ^tolians  gave  the 
answer  he  wished,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  tyrant  if 
he  did  not  give  up  Argos  to  the  Achaeans.  The  Roman  army 
entered  the  Peloponnese,  and  was  joined  by  eleven  thousand 
Achaeans ;  they  advanced  to  Argos,  and  thence  by  Tegea  and 
Sellasia  into  Laconia,  and  encamped  at  Amyclae,  whence  they 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  sea ;  and  Gythion  being  attacked 
by  sea  and  land  was  forced  to  surrender.  The  tyrant  kept  his 
troops  close  within  the  walls  of  Sparta :  the  Greeks  were  eager 
to  besiege  and  destroy  him  ;  but  Flamininus,  who  knew  that 
his  successor  was  coming  out,  and  wished  therefore  to  end  the 
war,  opposed  this  measure,  alleging  the  impending  danger  from 
Syria.  They  therefore  consented  to  offers  of  peace  being  made 
to  the  tyrant.  These,  however,  he  rejected;  and  the  city  was 
attacked  and  nearly  taken.  Nabis  then  in  terror  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  his  giving  up  Argos,  his  ships,  the  Ro- 
man deserters  and  prisoners,  the  families  of  the  exiles,  etc.  etc. 
The  Greeks  murmured,  not  without  reason,  that  the  rightful 
king  Agesipolis,  and  the  noblest  of  the  Spartans,  should  con- 
tinue in  exile,  and  a  ruthless  tyrant  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
peace.  But  Flamininus  had  consulted  the  interests  of  Rome, 
and  not  those  of  Greece  or  of  humanity. 

The  following  spring  (01. 146,  3.)  Flamininus  withdrew,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  the  Roman  garrisons  from  Acro-Corinth, 
Chalcis,  Demetrias  and  other  towns,  and  led  his  army  back  to 
Rome,  when  the  senate  granted  him  the  well-merited  honour 
of  a  triumph. 
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The  i^tolians,  regarding  themselves  as  hardly  treated  by  the 
Romans,  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  rekindle  the  flames  of 
war,  and  they  sent  to  solicit  Antiochus,  Philip  and  Nabis.  This 
last  was  easily  excited  ;  he  murdered  all  opposed  to  him  in  the 
maritime  towns  of  Laconia,  and  laid  siege  to  Gythion,  which 
Flamininus  had  given  in  charge  to  the  Achaeans.  Philopoemeu, 
who  had  returned  from  Crete  and  was  now  the  Achaean  stra- 
tegus,  attempted  to  relieve  it  by  sea ;  but  as  he  knew  nothing 
of  naval  affairs  his  little  fleet  was  easily  defeated  by  that  of  the 
tyrant.  He  speedily,  however,  collected  a  land-force,  and  in- 
vading Laconia  gave  Nabis  a  complete  defeat  near  Sparta 
(Ol.  l^T,  1.).  The  tyrant  was  urgent  with  the  i^tolians  to  send 
him  aid ;  and  as  they  were  now  resolved  on  war  with  Rome 
and  were  regardless  of  faith,  they  sent  a  thousand  men  osten- 
sively  to  his  support.  But  as  they  had  already  by  treachery 
gained  Demetrias,  and  meditated  seizing  all  the  strong  places 
of  Greece,  the  commander  of  these  troops  was  directed  to  kill 
the  tyrant  and  seize  on  Sparta.  He  accordingly  slew  Nabis 
openly  at  a  review,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  and  then 
hastened  and  plundered  his  palace.  The  iEtolians  began  to 
pillage  the  town  ;  but  the  people  rose  and  slaughtered  them, 
and  Philopoemen,  coming  to  Sparta,  induced  ihe  Spartans  to 
join  the  Achaean  league.  The  vile  treachery  of  the  i^tolians 
thus  met  with  its  due  reward. 

The  intelligence  of  the  occupation  of  Demetrias  by  the  i^to- 
lians  decided  king  Antiochus  to  pass  over  at  once  to  Greece. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  sailed  from  the  Troas,  with  ten 
thousand  foot,  five  hundred  horse  and  six  elephants,  and  landed 
at  Pteleon  in  Magnesia.  He  met  the  iEtolian  chiefs  at  Lamia, 
and  apologised  for  the  smallness  of  his  force,  assuring  them 
that  in  the  spring  he  would  fill  all  Greece  with  men  and  arms 
and  cover  the  coast  with  ships.  He  was  heard  with  applause, 
and  the  chief  command  of  the  war  was  conferred  oji  him. 

An  attempt  to  gain  Chalcis,  before  which  Antiochus  ap- 
peared in  person,  having  failed,  envoys  were  sent  to  the  king 
of  the  Athamans  in  Epeirus,  and  to  the  Achaeans  to  persuade 
them  to  abandon  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.    Flamininus,  who 
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was  at  iEgion  when  the  envoys  arrived  there,  replied  so  satis- 
factorily to  them  that  the  League  at  once  declared  war  against 
Antiochus  and  the  ^Etolians.  Some  troops  were  sent  to  the 
defence  of  Athens  and  Chalcis  ;  but  this  last  opened  its  gates 
when  Antiochus  appeared  with  his  army  before  it,  and  all 
Euboea  speedily  submitted. 

During  the  winter  Antiochus  received  embassies  from  Elis 
and  Epeirus,  and  he  went  himself  to  Thebes  and  obtained  a 
decree  of  amity  from  the  assembly  of  the  Boeotians.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Demetrias,  where  a  council  was  held  relative  to 
Thessaly.  Hannibal,  the  great  Carthaginian,  who  was  with  the 
king,  but  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  with- 
out a  command,  advised  above  all  things  to  try  to  gain  over 
king  Philip,  or  if  that  did  not  succeed,  to  send  orders  to  Se- 
leucus,  the  king's  son,  to  cross  with  his  army  into  Thrace  and 
attack  Macedonia.  He  reiterated  the  opinion  he  had  always 
expressed,  that  the  only  way  to  conquer  Rome  was  to  invade 
Italy.  This  advice  was  applauded,  but  not  followed.  Antio- 
chus reduced  several  towns  in  Thessaly,  and  then  returned  to 
Chalcis  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  a  beautiful  maiden  of 
that  place,  and  the  remainder  of  the  winter  was  spent  in  luxury 
by  himself  and  his  troops. 

In  the  spring  (01.  147,  2.)  Antiochus  assembled  his  array 
and  entered  y^tolia.  Treachery  enabled  him  to  gain  over  a 
part  of  the  Acarnanians.  He  then  returned  to  Chalcis,  where 
tidings  soon  reached  him  that  the  praetor  M.  Baebius,  joined 
by  king  Philip,  was  victorious  in  Thessaly,  and  that  the  consul 
M'  Acilius  Glabrio  had  landed  with  ten  thousand  foot,  two 
thousand  horse  and  fifteen  elephants,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
join  them.  Antiochus,  finding  how  he  had  been  deceived  by 
Thoas  and  the  ^tolians,  now  regretted  that  he  had  not  let 
himself  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Hannibal.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  make  the  best  of  matters,  and  having  sent  to  sum- 
mon the  ^tolians  to  his  aid,  advanced  to  occupy  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  which  he  secured  with  a  wall  and  a  double  ditch 
and  rampart.  The  ^Etolian  chiefs  could  get  but  four  thousand 
men  to  take  arms,  one  half  of  whom,  at  the  desire  of  the  king, 
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occupied  the  heights  of  the  mountain  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  Roman  troops. 

The  consul  on  coming  to  the  pass  sent  the  legates  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  with  two  thousand  men  to 
dislodge  the  iEtolians.  At  daylight  next  day  he  led  his  forces 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Antiochus  drew  up  his  phalanx 
with  the  light  troops  on  the  left,  and  the  elephants  and  horse 
on  the  right,  and  all  the  attacks  of  the  Romans  were  repelled, 
till  Cato,  having  dislodged  the  ^Etolians,  appeared  on  a  hill 
over  the  royal  army.  When  they  found  that  these  were  Ro- 
mans, and  not  ^tolians  as  they  had  at  first  thought,  they  lost 
all  courage  and  fled ;  the  Romans  pursued  them,  after  plun- 
dering the  camp,  as  far  as  Scarphia,  and  of  the  whole  army 
not  more  than  five  hundred  men  returned  to  Asia.  Antiochus 
fled  without  stopping  to  Elateia,  whence  he  hastened  to  Chalcis, 
and  getting  aboard  a  ship  passed  over  to  Ephesus. 

Chalcis  and  the  towns  of  Bceotia  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Romans,  and  Heracleia,  which  the  iEtolians  held,  was  taken 
by  assault.  Terms  of  peace  (hard  ones  of  course)  were  offered 
to  the  iEtolians ;  and  on  their  hesitating  to  accept  of  them,  the 
consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Nau- 
pactus.  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  by  the  mediation  of 
Flamininus  the  consul  granted  them  a  truce,  in  order  that  they 
might  send  envoys  to  Rome  to  solicit  a  peace.  (01.  147,  4.) 

In  tlie  winter  of  this  year,  the  peace  of  the  Peloponnese  was 
disturbed  by  the  Spartans :  for  the  exiles  having  settled  in 
the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  which  Flamininus  had  given 
in  charge  to  the  Achaeans,  and  cut  them  off*  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  sea,  the  Spartans  resolved  to  right  themselves, 
as  of  old,  by  the  sword  ;  and  they  fell  on  by  night  and  took 
the  town  of  Las,  to  the  south  of  Gythion ;  but  when  the  day 
came,  the  people  rose  and  drove  them  out.  Envoys  were  sent 
to  the  Achaeans  to  complain  of  the  Spartans;  and  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Philopoemen,  who  was  then  strategus,  a  decree  was 
passed  requiring  them  to  give  up  the  authors  of  this  outrage, 
or  be  treated  as  violators  of  treaty.  The  Spartans,  in  their 
rage,  when  these  terms  were  proposed  to  them,  nmrdered  thirty 
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of  those  persons  who  were  favourable  to  the  Achaeans  and  the 
exiles,  and  then  renouncing  the  League,  sent  to  the  consul 
Fulvius,  who  was  at  Cephallenia,  inviting  him  to  come  and 
receive  their  city  into  subjection  to  Rome. 

War  was  declared  by  the  League ;  but  as  it  wzis  now  winter, 
no  operations  of  magnitude  could  be  undertaken,  and  at  the 
desire  of  the  consul,  who  came  to  Elis,  both  parties  sent  em- 
bassies to  Rome.  The  answer  given  by  the  senate  was  am- 
biguous ;  for  they  respected  the  Achseans,  and  did  not  wish 
any  change  to  be  made  in  Lacedaemon. 

The  next  year  (Ol.  14-8,  1.)  Philopoemen  being  re-elected 
strategus  assembled  an  army,  and  entering  Laconia  required 
the  authors  of  the  revolt  to  be  given  up.  Fear  causing  a  ge- 
neral silence,  the  persons  demanded  declared  their  willingness 
to  go  if  the  deputies  pledged  their  faith  that  no  violence  should 
be  offered  them  till  they  had  pleaded  their  cause.  The  secu- 
rity was  given,  and  they  went  attended  by  their  friends,  in  all 
eighty  in  number.  But  the  exiles  met  them  at  the  gate  of  the 
camp,  and  began  to  revile  them  ;  many  of  the  Achaeans  joined 
the  exiles  ;  a  tumult  arose  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Phi- 
lopoemen, seventeen  of  them  were  stoned  on  the  spot.  The 
remaining  sixty-three  were  confined  :  and  next  day  they  w^ere 
brought  before  the  multitude,  by  whom  they  were  condemned, 
without  listening  to  their  defence,  and  then  led  to  death. 

After  this  act,  which  is  little  creditable  to  his  memory,  Phi- 
lopoemen ordered  the  Lacedaemonians  to  demolish  their  walls, 
dismiss  their  mercenaries,  give  up  the  slaves  w  hom  the  tyrants 
had  freed,  abolish  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and 
adopt  those  of  the  Achaeans.  This  last  condition  was  the 
hardest ;  but  Philopoemen  saw  that  his  plan  of  uniting  the 
Peloponnese  in  one  body  could  never  be  accomplished  while 
the  Spartans  were  separated  by  their  institutions  from  all  the 
other  Greeks.  The  Spartans  on  complying  with  these  terms 
were  re-admitted  into  the  League. 

Greece  now  remained  tranquil  during  four  years :  the  Mes- 
senians  (01.  149,  2.)  first  disturbed  the  repose.  Deinocrates, 
their  strategus,  was  a  personal  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  now  stra- 
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tegus  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  eighth  time,  and  he  persuaded 
the  Messenians  to  separate  from  the  League.  News  came  to 
Argos  to  Philopoemen,  who  was  there  ill  of  a  fever,  that  the 
Messenians  were  about  to  commence  hostilities.  He  rose  from 
his  sick  bed,  and  though  now  seventy  years  of  age,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  to  Megalopolis  (400  stadia)  in  one  day. 
Having  assembled  a  body  of  horse  of  the  principal  youth  of 
the  place,  he  entered  Messene  :  the  troops  of  Deinocrates  were 
routed,  but  being  reinforced,  they  rallied,  and  Philopoemen 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat  over  some  uneven  ground.  In 
his  anxiety  for  his  gallant  young  cavalry,  he  kept  in  the  rear, 
frequently  facing  round  against  the  enemy.  He  thus  came  to 
be  separated  from  his  friends,  and  his  horse  happening  to  throw 
him,  he  was  made  a  prisoner. 

When  Philopoemen  was  led  to  Messene,  the  people  flocked 
to  behold  him.  But  as  pity  and  respect  were  the  feelings  most 
manifested,  Deinocrates  and  his  friends  had  him  hurried  away 
to  a  subterraneous  prison  named  the  Treasury^  the  mouth  of 
which  was  closed  with  a  large  stone  moved  by  an  engine. 
Deinocrates,  fearing  if  he  delayed  that  Philopoemen  would 
recover  his  liberty  and  exact  vengeance,  assembled  a  secret 
council  of  his  own  friends,  and  by  their  votes  sentenced  him 
to  death.  At  nightfall  a  servant  entered  the  prison  with  a  cup 
of  poison :  Philopoemen,  who  was  lying  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
raised  himself,  and  taking  the  cup,  asked  if  Lycortas  and  his 
cavalry  had  escaped.  The  servant  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"  'T  is  well,"  said  he,  and  drinking  the  contents  of  the  cup, 
shortly  after  expired. 

The  joy  of  Deinocrates  and  his  friends  was  short-lived.  The 
troops  of  the  League,  led  by  Lycortas,  invaded  Messene :  re- 
sistance was  vain ;  the  city  of  Messene  was  forced  to  open  its 
gates.  Deinocrates  eluded  their  vengeance  by  a  voluntary 
death  :  those  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Philopoemen  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  those  who  had  voted  for  the  torture  were 
surrendered  to  Lycortas. 

The  remains  of  Philopoemen  were  burnt,  and  put  into  an 
urn,  to  be  conveyed  in  solemn  procession  to  his  native  town. 
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The  infantry,  followed  by  the  Messenian  prisoners,  led  the 
march.  Polybius,  the  future  historian,  the  son  of  Lycortas, 
and  the  principal  Achaeans  followed,  bearing  the  urn  covered 
with  ribbons  and  garlands ;  the  cavalry  closed  the  procession. 
The  people  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  way  came  forth 
to  testify  their  grief  and  respect,  and  touch  the  hero's  urn. 
At  the  tomb  the  Messenian  prisoners  were  stoned  to  death,  to 
appease  the  manes  of  Philopoemen.  Statues  of  him  were  set 
up,  and  public  honours  decreed  to  his  memory  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  Greece. 

After  the  death  of  Philopoemen  Greece  declined  daily.  In 
every  town  the  friends  of  independence  were  outweighed  by 
the  tools  and  sycophants  of  Rome.  Lycortas  and  other  men 
of  noble  mind  strove,  but  in  vain,  against  Hyperbolus,  Calli- 
crates,  and  men  of  a  similar  character.  At  length  his  evil  des- 
tiny engaged  Perseus,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Philip,  in  a 
conflict  with  the  Romans:  the  battle  of  Pydna  (01.  153,  1.) 
put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  Macedonia,  and  Perseus 
expired  a  captive  in  Italy.  Roman  commissioners  came  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  Greece  ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  Calli- 
crates,  they  required  of  the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  those  who  had  aided  Perseus  with  money 
or  otherwise,  reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  afterwards 
naming  the  persons  who  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  sentence. 
Such  an  unheard-of  proposal  was  rejected  with  horror  and 
disdain.  The  Romans  then  asserted  that  all  the  Achaean  leaders 
had  been  guilty.  Xeno,  who  had  been  strategus,  denied  the 
charge  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  himself,  and  declared  that 
they  were  ready  to  justify  themselves  either  there  or  at  Rome. 
His  offer  was  eagerly  caught  at,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  of 
the  principal  Achaeans,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Poly- 
bius, were  carried  off  to  Rome  (Ol.  153,  2.),  where  they  were 
treated  as  condemned  instead  of  accused  persons,  and  distri- 
buted for  custody  in  the  towns  of  Etruria.  Such  of  them  as 
attempted  escape  were  put  to  death.  Embassies  were  sent 
in  vain,  praying  for  their  liberation :  it  was  not  till  sixteen 
years  afterwards  (01.  157,  2.)  that  three  hundred  of  them 
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(all  that  were  alive)  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  enslaved 
country*. 

During  the  twenty  years  (Ol.  153-158.)  of  apparent  inde- 
pendence which  remained  to  Greece,  nothing  occurs  of  much 
interest.  The  Lacedaemonians  attempted  to  separate  from 
the  League ;  Rome  was  appealed  to ;  an  embassy,  headed  by 
L.  Aurelius  Orestes,  came  (Ol.  158,  2.)  and  summoned  a  con- 
gress to  Corinth.  Orestes  declared  the  will  of  the  senate  to  be, 
that  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus  and 
the  Q£tean  Heracleia  should  be  separated  from  the  League. 
The  strategus,  Diseus  of  Megalopolis,  and  the  other  heads  of 
the  League  ^vould  hear  no  more ;  they  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  seized  all  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Corinth.  Deputies  were  sent  to  Rome, 
who  met  Roman  envoys  coming  to  Greece,  with  whom  they 
returned. 

Critolaiis,  the  strategus  of  the  following  year  (01. 158,  3.), 
was  possessed  by  an  insane  desire  of  war  with  Romef  ;  and 
when  Sextus  Julius  Ca?sar,  the  head  of  the  Roman  embassy, 
summoned  a  congress  to  Tegea,  he  sent  secret  instructions  to 
the  members  not  to  appear ;  then  pretending  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  them,  required  the  Romans  to  wait  for  another 
synod  six  months  thence.  The  Romans  went  home  ;  and  Cri- 
tolaiis, having  visited  all  the  places  of  the  League  to  excite 
hatred  and  animosity  against  them,  convened  an  assembly  to 
Corinth.  To  this  assembly  came  envoys,  sent  by  Q.  Caecilius 
•VIetellus,  the  governor  of  Macedonia ;  but  the  mob,  of  which 
it  was  chiefly  composed,  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  drove 
them  away  with  insult  and  derision.  Critolaiis  proposed  to 
make  war  on  Sparta,  in  reality  on  the  Romans ;  and  added,  to 
gain  the  common  people,  that  till  peace  was  restored,  all  social 
distinctions  should  cease ;  debtors  be  free  from  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  every  Achaean  be  lord  of  any  place  he  might  take 
during  the  war.  War  was  at  once  resolved  on,  and  Pytheas, 
the  Boeotarch,  induced  the  Thebans,  whom  Metellus  had  fined 

•  Paus.  vii.  10.  The  succeeding  events  are  related  by  this  writer  (1 1-16), 
and  in  part  by  Polybius,  xxxviii.  and  xl. 

f  Both  he  and  Diaeus  had  been  among  the  one  thousand  hostages. 
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for  acts  of  aggression  on  their  neighbours,  to  take  a  share  in  it. 
The  Roman  senate,  when  they  heard  of  these  proceedings,  de- 
clared war  against  the  Achaean  League,  and  committed  the 
conduct  of  it  to  the  newly  elected  consul  L.  Mummius. 

Metellus,  anxious  to  compose  the  affairs  of  Greece  before 
Mummius  should  come  out,  entered  Thessaly  with  his  army ; 
he  at  the  same  time  sent  deputies  offering  forgiveness  of  all 
that  was  past,  but  to  no  purpose.  Critolaiis  was  besieging  the 
CEtean  Heracleia  when  he  heard  that  Metellus  had  passed  the 
Spercheius.  Instead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  pass,  he  fled 
in  terror  into  Locris  ;  and  Metellus,  coming  up  with  the  Achae- 
ans  near  the  town  of  Scarphia,  gave  them  a  total  defeat. 
Critolaiis  disappeared  in  the  action,  most  probably  drowned  in 
the  neighbouring  morass.  At  Chaeroneia,  Metellus  met  and  cat 
to  pieces  a  body  of  one  thousand  Arcadians ;  he  found  Thebes 
deserted,  and  pardoned  the  people  on  Pytheas  being  given  up  : 
he  then  advanced  to  the  Isthmus. 

On  the  death  of  Critolaiis,  Diaeus,  the  strategus  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  took  as  of  right  the  vacant  office.  He  wrote  from 
Argos  to  the  people  of  all  the  towns,  to  give  freedom  and  arms 
to  their  household  slaves  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand, 
and  to  send  them  to  Corinth,  whither  he  also  summoned  all 
the  fighting  men  of  the  League.  He  forced  all  the  wealthy, 
both  men  and  women,  to  contribute  money  toward  the  war*. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  assemble  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand 
hoplites  and  six  hundred  horse,  with  which  he  took  his  post 
near  Corinth,  while  four  thousand  men,  the  wreck  of  Cri- 
tolaiis' army,  had  the  charge  of  defending  Megara.  These, 
however,  fell  back  on  the  approach  of  Metellus.  Peace  was 
again  offered,  but  in  vain  :  Mummius  arrived  with  twenty-three 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and 
Metellus  returned  to  his  province. 

A  division  of  the  Italian  allies  was  placed  as  an  advance- 
post  twelve  stadia  from  the  Roman  camp.  The  Achaeans,  ob- 
serving their  haughty  negligence,  fell  on  them,  and  drove  them 
back  with  the  loss  of  some  men  and  of  five  hundred  shields. 
Emboldened  by  this  success,  Diaeus  ofiered  the  Romans  bat- 
*  Polyb.  xl.  2. 
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tie*:  but  the  Achaean  horse  fled  at  the  first  shock ;  and  the 
foot,  who  fought  with  the  valour  inspired  by  despair,  were  soon 
overborne  by  numbers.  Dieeut;,  when  he  saw  all  lost,  sped 
away  to  Megalopolis,  told  of  the  defeat,  put  his  wife  to  death 
with  his  own  hand  to  save  her  from  disgrace  and  slavery,  and 
then  terminated  his  life  with  poison. 

During  the  night  after  the  battle  most  of  the  men  fled  from 
Corinth.  Mummius,  fearing  an  ambush,  did  not  venture  to 
enter  the  town  till  the  third  day.  He  put  to  death  all  the  men 
whom  he  found  in  it,  sold  the  women  and  children,  carried 
away  most  of  the  works  of  art,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  city, 
whose  flames  ascended  to  heaven  as  those  of  the  funeral  pyre 
of  Grecian  independence. 

Ten  commissioners  came  from  Rome  in  the  usual  manner 
to  aid  the  consul  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  walls 
of  all  the  towns  winch  had  taken  part  in  the  war  were  thrown 
down,  the  democracies  were  everywhere  dissolved,  and  the  di- 
rection of  afiairs  was  committed  to  the  wealthy  citizens ;  no 
one  could  acquire  landed  property  out  of  his  own  community  ; 
all  national  synods  and  assemblies  were  suppressed ;  and  an 
annual  tribute  was  imposed  on  Greece,  which,  under  the  uame 
of  Achaia,  was  governed  by  a  Iioman  proconsul. 

A  shadow  of  independence  remained  to  Athens,  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  But  sixty  years  afterwards  (Ol.  173,  3.)  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  at  Athens  were  induced  to  declare  for 
Mithridates  in  his  war  against  the  Romans;  the  men  of  pro- 
perty fled  from  the  devoted  town,  and  the  ruthless  Sulla  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants  without  mercy  f.  Crete  remained  as 
contemptible  as  ever,  through  internal  discord  and  mercenary 
service.  After  a  resistance  of  more  than  two  years  to  the 
Roman  arms  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  it  was  conquered  and 

*  Justin  (xxxiv.  2.)  adds,  that  the  women  and  children  stood  on  the 
heights  to  view  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  :  waggons  were  at  hand  to  carry 
off  the  booty.  This  circumstance  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  state  of  dejection  which  the  Greeks  were  in,  according  to 
Polybius.  Justin  and  Florus  say  that  the  battle  was  fought  suh  ipsis  Isthmi 
faucibus;  the  author  of  De  Viris  Illustribus'  names  the  place  Leucopetra. 

f  Plut.,  Sulla,  14.  Appian,  Mithridat.  38.  Pausanias  (i.  20.)  says  he 
decimated  them. 
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reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  (01.  178,  2.)  Rhodes, 
under  its  excellent  and  prudent  aristocracy,  continued  indepen- 
dent and  respected  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 

During  this  last  period  of  Grecian  historj'^,  the  adventurous, 
the  needy  and  the  ingenious  found  ample  employment  in  the 
civil  and  military  service  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
other  fragments  of  Alexander's  mighty  empire.  The  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  letters  met  a  welcome  reception  at  the  courts 
of  Egypt  and  Pergamus,  whose  kings  had  collected  immense 
libraries ;  but  the  fire  of  Grecian  genius  was  extinct,  and 
criticism  and  compilation  were  now  the  chief  occupation  of 
those  who  aspired  to  literary  eminence.  In  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  physical,  mechanical  and  mathematical  sciences  made 
rapid  progress,  and  the  names  of  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus  and 
Archimedes  will  ever  remain  in  honour. 


Thus  have  we  ventured,  in  narrow  limits,  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  from  the  time  of  its  emergence  from  the  mists 
of  mythology,  to  that  of  its  absorption  in  the  wide  ocean  of 
Roman  story.  Greece  had  performed  the  part  assigned  her 
by  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe :  she  had  checked  the  westward 
progress  of  Asiatic  dominion  ;  she  had  developed  nearly  every 
form  of  political  existence ;  she  had  given  the  world  perfect 
models  in  every  species  of  literature  and  art ;  she  had  displayed 
the  evils  of  civil  discord  and  absence  of  political  unity.  Two 
thousand  years  have  flown  since  the  scene  closed  on  indepen- 
dent Greece,  during  which  period,  crouching  beneath  the  de- 
spotism of  the  Roman,  the  Byzantine  and  the  Turkish  empires, 
she  has  been  as  naught  among  the  nations.  At  length,  in  our 
own  days,  we  have  beheld  her  re-appearance  on  the  political 
stage,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  will  be  her  future 
destiny?  Is  she  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  concord  and  union 
among  the  various  portions  of  her  population  ?  Is  she  to  emu- 
late ancient  Hellas  in  arts,  in  arms,  and  in  literature  ?  Is  she 
to  escape  the  influence  of  the  chill  withering  air  of  northern 
despotism  ?  These  are  questions  we  venture  not  to  answer :  v>e 
hope  the  best,  but  our  hopes  are  not  sanguine,  for  instances  of 
national  rejuvenescence  are  rare  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
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AUTHORITIES. 

The  early  liistojy  of  Greece  was  all  poetic,  and  chiefly  mythic.  When  the 
intercourse  with  Egypt  had  furnished  the  Greeks  with  a  more  abundant 
writing-material  than  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  they  began  to  form 
prose- histories  from  those  poetic  materials.  Such  were  the  works  of  Heca- 
taeus,  Hellanicus  and  the  other  predecessors  of  Herodotus. 

Herodotus*  himself  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contemporary  historian,  for  he 
was  only  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  his  age  when  the  last  events  which 
he  records  occurred.  His  work  is,  properly  speaking,  the  history  of  the 
Persian  empire  from  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  termination  of  Xerxes' 
invasion  of  Greece.  But  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  introducing  episodically 
all  the  information  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  various 
nations  and  peoples  with  whom  the  Persians  came  into  contact  during  that 
period,  and  has  thus  succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
most  delightful  works  that  have  ever  been  written. 

Thucydides  was  the  contemporary  rather  than  the  successor  of  Hero- 
dotus, for  he  was  not  qiiite  fourteen  years  younger  than  that  historian. 
This  greatest  of  historians  has  left  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  his  own  times. 
His  work,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death,  ends  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  Pelopon.iesian  war.    (Above,  p.  26G.) 

Cratippus,  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  continued  the  history  thence 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Walls  by  Conon.  (Above,  p.  309.) 

Cleitodemus,  or  Cleidemus,  who  flourislied  at  this  time,  wrote  an  'Ar0ts, 
or  history  of  Attica,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  his  own  days. 

Xeno/iliun  also  continued  the  liistory  of  Thucydides.  His'E\\j;vtKd  ends 
with  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (above,  p.  350),  embracing  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  years.  The  author  was  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  re- 
cords, but  his  partiality  for  the  Lacedaemonians  detracts  from  the  value  of 
his  testimony. 

Theopompus  of  Chios,  the  contemporary  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes,  also 
continued  the  history  of  Thucydides.  His  work,  named  like  Xenophon's, 
'EX\i}vtKd,  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  contained  the  events  of  seventeen 
years,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Cnidos  (above,  p.  308).  Theopompus  also 
wrote  ^iXnrTTiKd,  or  a  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  in  fifty-eight  books. 
It  commenced  where  Xenophon's  Hellenics  ended.  This  historian  is  charged 
by  the  ancients  with  malignity  of  spirit  and  love  of  detraction  (see  Polyb. 
viii.  11-13)  ;  a  modern  writer  (Boeckh.  i.  301)  terms  him  "severe  but  im- 
partial." 

Ephorus,  the  fellow-student  of  Theopompus,  wrote  a  historic  work  in  thirty 
books,  which  extended  from  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  to  the  siege  of 
Perinthus  by  Philip.  (Above,  p.  3S6.) 

*  The  names  in  Italics  are  those  of  the  authors  whose  works  are  extant. 
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Callisthenes  of  Olynthus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
wrote  Hellenics  in  ten  books,  extending  from  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas 
(p.  314)  to  the  seizure  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocians  (p,  365). 

Philochorus,  a  contemporary  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  wrote  an  Atthis 
which  extended  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own  days. 

Diyllus  wrote  a  history  in  twenty-seven  books,  which  commenced  where 
that  of  Callisthenes  ended,  and  appears  to  have  ended  with  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (above,  p.  422).  It  was  continued  by  a 
writer  named  Psaon. 

Duris  of  Samos,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  king  Pyrrhus,  wrote  Hel- 
lenics, Macedonics,  and  other  historic  works.  His  Hellenics  commenced  with 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Aratus  of  Sicyon  wrote  memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  times. 
Phylarchus,  a  contemporary  of  Aratus,  wrote  in  twenty  books  the  history 
of  the  period  from  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese  (p.  424)   to  the 
death  of  Cleomenes  (p.  440). 

Polyblus'  notices  of  Grecian  affairs  commence  where  the  Memoirs  of 
Aratus  ended,  namely,  with  the  Confederate  VV'ar,  and  end  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth.  For  an  account  of  Polybius'  work,  see  the  Appendix  to  the 
History  of  Rome. 

The  preceding  works  have  for  the  most  part  perished ;  but  some  frag- 
ments of  them  have  been  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  ^Elian  and  other  com- 
pilers, and  by  the  Scholiasts  or  annotators  on  the  Greek  Poets.  It  was  chiefly 
from  the  materials  furnished  by  them,  that  Plutarch  and  Conielms  Nepos 
formed  their  Lives  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Greece,  and  that  Dio- 
dorns  Siculus  and  Trogus  Pompeius  (abridged  by  Justin)  wrote  those  portions 
of  their  works  which  treat  of  Grecian  affairs. 


B,  page  106. 

EXAGGERATIONS  IN  NUMBERS. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  history,  must  be  aware  how  little  the 
numbers  of  armies  and  other  masses  of  men  can  be  relied  on  which  are  given 
by  writers  not  contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  record.  Even 
contemporaries,  when  not  statesmen  or  soldiers,  are  little  to  be  trusted. 
The  numbers  in  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  ;  so 
also  do  those  in  Polybius ;  and  we  may  observe  when  Livy  quits  this  judi- 
cious writer  to  follow  the  annalists,  how  his  numbers  swell  into  magnitude, 
as,  for  example,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  remark 
which  we  have  made  holds  true  in  an  especial  degree  in  Oriental  and 
Middle-age  history,  where  the  numbers  given  frequently  pass  all  belief. 
To  no  writer,  however,  is  it  more  applicable  than  to  Herodotus,  some  of 
whose  statements  we  will  here  examine. 

We  will  previously  lay  down  the  following  fact  as  a  beacon  to  guide  us 
in  our  inquiries.  The  largest  army  that  modern  times  have  seen  assembled, 
was  that  with  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  the  year  1812. 
It  may  be  stated  at  half  a  million  of  men,  inclusive  of  baggage-drivers,  etc. 
It  was  abundantly  supplied  from  the  fertile  countries  in  its  rear,  and  march- 
ed through  districts  fruitful  in  corn  and  cattle  :  yet  this  host  could  not  move 
in  one  body,  and  its  front  extended  for  a  space  of  not  less  than  300  miles. 
We  may  therefore  perhaps  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  so  large  an  array  can- 
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not  move  in  one  mass;  and  tliis  will  probably  hold  as  frue  of  Asiatic  as  of 
European  troops. 

In  an  article  on  the  Crusades  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  v. 
p.  G;5!)  se(f.),  the  present  writer  took  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  number  of 
persons  who  formed  the  pilgrim-army  on  tlie  first  Crusade.  That  num- 
ber is  given  by  an  eye-witness  at  100,000  horse  and  600,000  foot,  exclu- 
sive of  the  priests,  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Though  it  met  with  few 
casualties,  we  are  told  that  it  was  reduced  to  one  half  when  it  appeared  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Antioch,  and  we  know  that  it  was  little  more  than  20,000 
when  it  stormed  the  Holy  City.  We  reasoned  there  on  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  food,  and  the  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
as  to  the  numbers  ;  and  showed  from  the  actual  numbers  of  some  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  pilgrims,  that  there  was  great  exaggeration  in  the 
sum-total  of  the  army,  which  we  felt  disposed  to  set  down  at  not  more  than 
half  the  amo'.mt  at  which  it  was  staled. 

The  host  with  which  sultan  Bayazeed,  or  as  he  is  commonly  called  Baja- 
zet,  encountered  Timoor  at  Angora  (Ancyra)  on  the  Pterian  plain  (above, 
p.  77),  is  stated  at  120,000  men,  a  number  liable  to  no  suspicion,  while  we 
are  tokl  that  that  of  the  Tartar  counted  700,000  warriors,  evidently  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  Turks  to  extenuate  the  disgrace  of  defeat :  for  though 
very  large  masses  of  men  can  certainly  be  assembled  in  the  East,  it  seems 
impossible  for  such  a  number  of  men  and  horses  to  find  food. 

To  come  now  to  Herodotus.  He  tells  u.s  that  the  army  with  which  Da- 
rius invaded  Scythia,  or  the  country  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  counted  70 
myriads,  i.  e.  700,000  men.  Now  we  know  that  even  at  the  present  day 
those  countries  would  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  furnish  food  to 
such  a  host,  and  perhaps  if  we  set  down  the  host  of  the  Persian  monarch 
at  a  tenth  of  its  supposed  amount,  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Herodotus  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  Persian  host  at  Marathon. 
Plato  (Menex.  §  10.)  says  it  contained  500,000  men;  the  authors  followed  by 
TrogMs  (Justin)  said  600,000,  a  third  of  which  perished  ;  Pausanias  (iv.  25.) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  3.),  300,000  ;  Nepos  (Milt.  4.),  who  is  the  most 
moderate,  200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  That  these  are  all  gross  exag- 
gerations, is  manifest  from  the  small  and  credible  number  of  the  slain  in  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  likewise  furnishes  us  with  a  fact  from  which 
we  may  make  a  calculation  of  the  probable  number.  The  fleet,  he  says, 
consisted  of  GOO  triremes.  Now  the  crew  of  a  trireme  was  usually  about  200 
men,  inclusive  of  the  marines  (above,  p.  143),  but  when  merely  employed  as 
transports,  they  sometimes  carried  a  greater  number.  Let  us  suppose  that 
on  this  occasion  there  were  50  soldiers  on  board  of  each  trireme,  we  thus  get 
upwards  of  100,000  rowers  and  sailors,  and  30,000  soldiers,  and  there  is  no 
great  wonder  in  10,000  Greeks  defeating  30,000  Asiatics.  The  barbarian 
cavalry  was  probably  not  numerous,  or  the  historian  would  have  given  the 
number  of  the  transports.  The  number  of  horses  in  a  transport  was  usually 
thirty. 

The  five  millions  of  the  host  of  Xerxes  (above,  p.  105)  pass  all  bounds  of 
credibility.  The  utmost  that  the  population  of  ancient  Greece  ever  amount- 
ed to,  did  not  exceed  three  millions  and  a  half  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  386), 
a  number  far  inferior  to  that  of  this  huge  host.  Yet  the  number  of  Xerxes' 
army  must  have  been  very  great  to  allow  of  such  exaggeration.  The 
length  of  time  devoted  to  the  preparations,  the  quantity  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions collected,  etc.,  testify  for  this  fact.     We  have  the  authority  of  the 
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poet  iEscbylus,  who  was  present  (Pers.  341),  for  the  fact  of  the  Persian 
fleet  at  Salamis  having  contained  1000  triremes,  on  board  of  which  there 
must  have  been  more  than  200,000  men.  We  surely  cannot  suppose  the 
land-army  to  have  much  exceeded  that  number  (followers  and  women  in- 
cluded) ;  and  if  half  a  million  or  more  of  human  beings  passed  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  and  remained  there  for  some  time,  it  is  as  remarkable  a  fact  as  any 
that  history  records. 

The  character  of  Herodotus'  history  is  semi-epic  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  suspecting,  that  in  the  catalogue  which  he  gives  of  the  nations 
composing  the  host  of  Xerxes,  he  had  that  of  the  Ilias  in  view,  and  that  he 
wished  to  make  a  display  of  his  geographic  knowledge.  The  names  of  nations 
mentioned  by  jEschylus  are  much  less  numerous.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Heeren  (adopted  by  bishop  Thirlwall),  that  the  historian  drew  his  account 
of  the  numbers  and  equipments  of  the  various  troops  from  the  lists  formed 
by  the  royal  secretaries  at  the  review  at  Doriscus.  But  how  was  he  to  get 
access  to  those  accounts,  which  were  probably  preserved  in  the  royal  archives 
at  Susa  ?  In  justice  however  to  this  honest  historian,  we  must  observe  that 
he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  exaggeration.  The  following  inscription 
he  tells  us  (vii.  228.)  was  cut  by  the  Amphictyons  on  the  pillar  which  they 
raised  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  and  probably  not 
more  than  a  year  or  two  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians  : — 

MvpidfTtv  TTore  njde  rpajKorriais  eiidxovro 
e/c  TleXoTiOVvdaov  \i\idce'S  reropes. 

Here  the  numbers  actually  far  exceed  those  given  by  the  historian.  Hp. 
says  that  theentireland-forcewas2, 100,000,  i/<e?/ 3,000,000  men,  anditseems 
plain  that  they  meant  to  include  none  but  the  fighting  men.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  they  likewise  exaggerate  the  number  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
What  a  striking  instance  is  this  of  Grecian  vanity  and  falsehood  !  Surely  no 
man  in  his  senses  can  believe  that  so  many  millions  were  congregated  in 
Thessaly,  then  marched  through  the  inlinul  parts  of  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  and 
I'emained  for  some  time  in  Attica,  which  at  a  later  period  at  least  could  not 
yield  support  to  an  army  of  25,000  men  (p.  415).  Larcher  endeavours  to 
obviate  this  objection  by  reminding  us  of  the  stores  of  provisions  that  had 
been  laid  up  previous  to  the  march  of  the  Persian  army.  Bui  these  were  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  there  is  not  even  a  hint  given  us  of  there  being  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  to  attend  the  progress  of  the  army  and  supply  its  wants. 
We  further  are  inclined  to  think  that  military  men  would  doubt  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Mardonius  being  able  to  keep  an  army  of  300,000  men,  of  which  a 
great  part  was  cavalry,  and  which  must  have  had,  like  all  oriental  armies,  its 
women  and  followers — an  entire  winter  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  then 
for  about  two  months  in  Bceotia  and  Attica.  In  fine,  though  the  East  is  the 
realm  of  exaggeration,  we  recollect  nothing  in  oriental  history,  or  even  orien- 
tal romance,  to  compare  with  the  muster-roll  of  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

C,  page  129. 

TESTIMONY  OF  .ESCHYLUS. 

As  the  Persians  of  ^Eschylus  was  represented  eight  years  after  the  flight 
of  Xerxes,  and  while  Herodotus  was  only  a  boy,  the  dramatic  poet  is  the 
oldest  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  iiivasion  of  Greece.  It  may  therefore 
be  worth  while  to  note  the  circumstances  which  he  records. 
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Speaking  of  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  the  poet  mentions  the  Persians  and 
Medes,  the  Egyptians  (34-10),  the  Lydians,  Mardians,  andMysians(41-52), 
the  Babylonians  (52-55),  the  Bactrians  (300,  318,732),  the  Arabians  (318), 
the  Cilicians  (327),  and  he  speaks  in  general  of"  the  sword-bearing  people 
from  all  Asia"  (56).  He  notices  the  bridging  over  of  the  Hellespont  (722, 
745-750)  ;  he  relates  the  battle  of  Salamis  (353-471),  in  which  he  men- 
tions the  stratagem  of  Themistocles  to  bring  on  the  action  (353  seq.), 
though  without  naming  him,  merely  saying  that  a  Greek  came  from  the 
Athenian  army  to  Xerxes,  and  told  him  of  the  intended  flight  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  he  describes  the  slaughter  in  the  isle  of  Psyttaleia  (447  seq.).  He  states  the 
number  of  the  Persian  ships  in  the  battle  at  1000  (341),  that  of  the  Greeks 
at  300  (339).  He  describes  the  flight  of  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  after 
that  battle  (480  seq.),  and  their  suflTerings  ;  and  he  notices  (500  seq.)  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  river  Strymon.  He  ap- 
pears to  say  (734),  that  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  was  not  broken  when 
Xerxes  reached  it.  He  mentions  the  leaving  of  a  select  body  of  troops  in 
Greece  (803),  and  he  makes  the  ghost  of  Darius  foretell  the  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Plataa  (805-820). 

D,  page  139. 

PEACE  OF  CIMON. 

The  actual  existence  of  such  a  treaty  as  the  peace  of  Cimon  has  been 
disputed  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  is  not  noticed  by  either 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Callisthenes  that  there 
was  no  actual  treaty  made,  but  that  in  effect  the  Persian  fleets  and  armies 
did  keep  at  those  distances.  The  Persians  also,  we  may  observe,  aided  the 
revolt  at  Samos  (above,  p.  155.),  which  they  would  hardly  have  done  had 
there  been  a  treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  (Cim.  13.)  says  that  it  was 
in  a  collection  of  decrees  formed  by  one  Craterus ;  that  an  altar  to  Peace 
was  raised  on  account  of  it  at  Athens,  and  great  honours  bestowed  on  Cal- 
lias,  who  had  headed  the  embassy  to  Susa.  Isocrates  (Panegyr.  65.  Areop. 
156.  Panalh.  244.),  Demosthenes  (Fal.  Emb.  428.),  and  Lycurgus  (in  Leocr. 
17.)  speak  of  the  conclusion  ofthe  treaty  as  a  matterof  certainty;  Demosthenes 
expressly  names  Callias,  whose  embassy  to  Susa  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  151.),  though  he  does  not  say  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  Again,  when 
Alcibiades  (01.  92,  1.),  treating  on  the  part  of  the  King  with  the  Athenians, 
required  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  sail  along  his  own  coast  wherever  and 
with  as  many  ships  of  war  as  he  pleased,  the  Athenian  deputies  thought  the 
demand  so  unreasonable  that  they  broke  off  the  conference.   Thuc.  viii.  56. 

Would  it  not  appear  from  this  that  there  had  been  a  previous  treaty  ? 
The  chief  difliculty  seems  to  lie  in  the  first  article,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  cities  of  the  coast  were  not  independent  and  continued  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Persians*  ;  but  perhaps  all  that  was  covenanted  by  the  treaty,  if  it  really 


♦  See  above,  p.  86,  note  *.  The  revenues  of  Grecian  cities  ofthe  coast,  such 
as  Lampsacus  and  Magnesia,  were  given  by  the  Persian  kings  to  Themisto- 
cles, Demaratus,  and  others,  and  their  posterity  continued  to  enjoy  them  ; 
and  when  the  Athenians  (Thuc.  v.  1.)  expelled  the  people  of  Delos  from 
their  island,  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnaces  gave  them  an  asylum  at  Atra- 
myttium  on  the  coast  of  yEolis. 
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was  made,  was,  that  they  should  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  be  free 
from  the  presence  of  Persian  troops.  At  all  events,  there  was  peace,  or  at 
least  a  suspension  of  hostilities  with  Persia  from  the  death  of  Cimon  till  the 
time  when  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  transferred  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

There  is  a  long  disquisition  on  the  Peace  of  Cimon  by  Dahlmann  in  his 
Forschnvgen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte. 


INDEX. 


\*  Fiffufes  (2),  (3),  ^c.  denote  2nd,  3rrf,  8fc.  of  the  name. 


Abronyclms,  130. 

AchEeus,  12. 

Acichorius,  423. 

AciUus  (M')  Glabrio,  464. 

Acropolis,  57. 

Acrotatus,  424. 

Adeiraantus,  110,  114. 

Admetus,  133. 

jEgicoreUt,  54. 

JEolm,  12. 

iEpvtus,  41. 

iEschines,  3/6^78,  383,  387,  403. 

iEschvlus,  145. 

Agesiiaus,  296^05,  309^11,  314, 

317-319,  323-325, 336,347,  351, 

352 ;  (2)  430,  432. 
Agesipolis,  315. 
Agesistrata,  431,  433. 
Agias,  144. 
Agis,  233,  258,  268,  269,  281 ;  (2) 

402 ;  (3)  430,  433. 
Alcaeus,  144. 
Alcibiades,  209,  224,  227,  246-249, 

251-255,  260, 266, 273,279,  283, 

284. 
Alcidas,  184. 
Alciphron,  211. 
Alcman,  144. 
AlcmKonids,  57,  68-71. 
Alcmeua,  18. 
Aleuads,  96. 
Alexander,  104,  120 ;  (2)  358 ;  (3) 

Great,  392-401;    (4)   414-418; 

(5)  of  Pherae,  336,  352. 
Amadocus,  361. 
Amompharetus,  126. 
Amphares,  432,  433. 
Amphictyons,  23,  24,  364,  365. 
Anacreon,  144. 
Anarch]/,  292. 
Anaxagoras,  158. 
Anaxilas,  52. 
Anaximander,  145. 
Andocides,  223. 
Androcles,  42. 


Androcrates,  123. 
Autalcidas,  311,  313,  314. 
Antigonus,  414-422;  (2)  423-425, 

428 ;  (3)  436,  439. 
Antiochus,  42;  (2)  461-465. 
Antipater,  395,  402,  406,  407,  413, 

414. 
Antiphilus,  407. 

Antiphon,  257,  261,  264 ;  (2)  384. 
Anvtus,  356. 
Apelles,  447-450. 
Apollonides,  418. 
Aratus,  427-429,  434-452. 
Archelaiis,  358. 
Archias,  320;  (2)  410. 
Archidamia,  431,  433. 
Archidaraus,    166,    171,    173,    175, 

180 ;  (2)  333,342,  345,  348, 366, 

372,  380,  382. 
Archimedes,  472. 
Archinus,  202. 
Archon,  54. 
Arctinus,  144. 
Areiopagns,  62. 
Areus,  424. 
Argadeis,  54. 
Argonauts,  16. 
Ariobarzanes,  342. 
Aristagoras,  80-82. 
Aristeides,  91,  94, 95, 117, 135-137. 
Aristeus,  165,  174. 
Aristocrates,  48,  51. 
Aristodemus,   19 ;    (2)  44-46  ;   (3) 

377. 
Aristogeiton,  69. 
Aristomenes,  46-52. 
Aristophanes,  355. 
Artabanus,  96,  99. 
Artabazus,  124,  126,  132 ;  (2)  364, 

369. 
Artaphenies,  81. 
Artaxerxes,  134;  (2)  293,  314. 
Artemisia,  102,  116,  118. 
Astyages,  78. 
Astvochus,  248-251. 
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Athens,  170, 

Atimous,  Atimy,  60. 

Attaginus,  127. 

Attalus,  390  ;  (2)  452,  457. 

Atyads,  7Q. 

Aiirelius  (L.)  Orestes,  469. 

Autonoiis,  112. 

Bacchiads,  Q5. 

Bagoas,  395. 

Barbarians,  22. 

Bardylis,  360. 

Battle  of  Maratlion,  90,  91. 

Thermopylae,  106. 

■ Artemision,  110. 

■ Salamis,  117. 

Platsea,  124. 

Mycale,  128. 

Eurymedon,  138. 

Tanagra,  151. 

CEnophyta,  151. 

Coroueia,  154. 

■ Corcyra,  162. 

Corinthian  Gulf,  177. 

Dehon,  200. 

Amphipolis,  206. 

Mantineia,  213,  349. 

Syracuse,  226,  236,  239. 

Cynossema,  265. 

Notion,  273. 

Arginusffi,  275. 

iEgos-potami,  279. 

Coroneia,  304. 

Cnidos,  308. 

Leuctra,  331. 

Tamvnse,  373. 

Chesroneia,  388. 

Granicus,  395. 

Issus,  397. 

Arbela,  397. 

Megalopolis,  402. 

Crannon,  408. 

■ Ipsus,  421. 

Sellasia,  438. 

Cvnos-cephalse,  459. 

Pydna,  468. 

Leucor>etrae,  470. 

Battle,  the  Tearless,  342. 
Bema,  286. 
Berisades,  361. 
Bessus,  398. 
Branchidae,  82. 


Brasidas,  172,  188,  194,  199,200 

202,  206. 
Brennus,  423. 

Cadmeia,  317. 

Cadmus,  11. 

Cfficilius  (Q.)  Metellus,  469,  470. 

Callicrates,  468. 

CaUicratidas,  273-285. 

Cammachus,  90,  91. 

Callistratus,  159. 

CaUixenus,  276-278. 

Cambyses,  79. 

Cassander,  414-422. 

Caucones,  10. 

Cecrops,  11. 

Cephalus,  292. 

Cephisodotus,  340. 

Chabrias,  312,  322,  325,  351,  362, 

363. 
Chalcideus,  247,  248. 
ChalcicECos,  39. 
Charaeades,  217. 
Chares,  362,  363,  374,  384,  386, 

388,  394. 
Charicles,  233. 

Charidemus,  354, 374, 389, 394,396. 
Charilaiis,  39. 
Charminus,  250. 
Charon,  320. 
Cheilonis,  431,  432. 
Cinadon,  297. 
Cleandridas,  154. 
Clearchus,  269,  270,  293. 
Clearidas,  206. 
Cleisthenes,  64,  65;  (2)  7S. 
Cleombrotus,    116;    (2)   322,325, 

330,  332  ;  (3)  431,  432. 
Cleomenes,  70-72,  74,  75,  82,  87, 

88  ;  (2)  433-440. 
Cleon,  179,  185, 195-197,  205,206. 
Cleonicus,  453. 
Cleon vmus,  424. 
Cleopiion,  268,  275,  281. 
Codrus,  53,  54. 
Conon,  233,  278,  307,  312. 
Corinna,  144. 
Cotys,  359,  361. 
Craterus,  399,  406,  408. 
Cratesipolis,  418. 
Cratinus,  355. 
Cresphontes,  20. 
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Critias,  285,  289. 
Critolaiis,  469,  470. 
Croesus,  7(5-78. 
Crypteia,  33. 
Ctesiphon,  377,  403. 
Curctes,  10. 
Cyclic  poets,  144. 
Cylon,  57. 

Cypselus,  41;  (2)  65. 
Cyrus,  77-79;  (2)  272,  293. 

Damagetes,  52. 

Danaiis,  11. 

Danae,  18. 

Darius,  79,  9Q ;  (2)  272,  293 ;  (3) 
395-398. 

Datis,  88. 

Deceleia,  233. 

Deinocrates,  379  ;  (2)  466,  467. 

Delphion,  319. 

Deraades,  383,  394,  408,  412. 

Demaratus,  87,  88. 

Demetrius  (Phal.),  416,  420. 

Demetrius  (Polyorc),  420-422. 

Demetrius  (Phar.),  443,  450. 

Demiurgs,  5o. 

Demosthenes,  189,  197,  200,  232- 
244  ;  (2)  372-374, 377-379, 382- 
391,  393,  403,  404,  409-412. 

Demos,  deme,  14,  73. 

Dercyllidas,  255,  294-296,304, 312. 

Deucalion,  12. 

DiKus,  469-471. 

Dieneces,  109,  110. 

Diomedon,  249,  254,  276. 

Diouysius,  84  ;  (2)  340,  341. 

Diophantus,  371. 

Diopeithes,  384,  386. 

Diotimus,  313. 

Diotrephes,  256. 

Diphridas,  311. 

Dokimasy,  63. 

Dorian  Migration,  17-24. 

Dorimachus,  441,  445,  448. 

Dorus,  12. 

Draco,  56. 

Echetlaeos,  92. 

Epaminondas,  329-331,  337,  339, 

343,  344,  347-350. 
Eparits,  336. 
Epebolus,  44. 


Ephialtes,   107,  109;  (2)   158;  (3) 

394,396. 
Ephors,  37. 
Epimenides,  67. 
Epitadcus,  430. 
Eratosthenes,  472. 
Eteonicus,  275. 
Euaint'tus,  104. 
Eua^phnus,  42. 
Eubulus,  383. 
Eucleides,  202. 
Eucrates,  377. 
Eudamidas,  316. 
Eugammon,  144. 
Eunomus,  38. 
Eupatrids,  55. 
Euphaes,  42,  43. 
Eupolis,  355. 
Euripidas,  445,  446. 
Euripides,  245,  355. 
Eurybiades,  110,  115,  119. 
Eurj'lochus,  64  ;  (2)  191. 
Eurymedon,  138,  139. 
Exirymedon,  194,232,  235,237,239. 
Eurysthenes,  19. 
Eurystheus,  18. 
Eurvtus,  109. 
Eutiiydemus,  232,  240. 
Euthyne,  63. 
Evagoras,  308. 

Flamininus,  see  Qidnctius. 
Fulvius  (M.)  Nobilior,  465. 

Geleontes,  54, 

Gelon,  103,  104. 

Geomores,  55. 

Gerusia,  36. 

Gobryas,  86. 

Gongvhis,  231. 

Gorgidas,  331. 

Gvges,  76. 

Gylippus,  227,  230-236,  239-244. 

Hagnon,  174. 
Hannibal,  450,  464. 
Harmodius,  69. 
Harmost,  269. 
Ilarpagus,  78. 
Harpalus,  403,  404. 
Ilecatjeus,  81, 145. 
Hegemony,  141. 
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Hegesistratus,  128. 

Helicea,  Q2. 

Hellen,  12. 

Hellenes,  1. 

Helots,  31-34. 

Hephaestion,  400. 

Heracleids,  18. 

Herippidas,  299,  302. 

Hermce,  219. 

Hermocrates,  217,  220,  226,  241, 

244,  249,  268. 
Herodotus,  146. 
Heroic  Age,  12-17. 
Hesiod,  144. 

Hipparchus,  68,  69  ;  (2)  472. 
Hippias,  68-70. 
Hippocrates,  200,  201. 
Hippomenes,  55. 
Histiaeus,  80-86. 
Homer,  143,  144. 
Hoplites,  142. 
Horsemen,  61. 
Hyllus,  19. 
Hyperacrians,  67. 
Hyperbolas,  253,  258 ;  (2)  468. 
Hypereides,  383,  385. 

Ibycus,  144. 

Inachus,  6. 

Inaros,  152. 

lolaidas,  350. 

Ion,  12. 

Iphicrates,  306,  309,  310, 328,  339, 

354,  359,  363. 
Isagoras,  71. 
Ismenias,  317. 
Isocrates,  382. 
Isotely,  290. 

Jason  of  Pherae,  334-336. 
Julius  (Sex.)  Caesar,  469. 

Kaiadas,  49,  133. 
Kersobleptes,  361,  377,  378. 

Lacbares,  422. 

Laches,  209,  212. 

Lamachus,  218,222,230. 

Leleges,  11,  26,  27. 

Leon,  248,  254,  258  ;  (2)  255. 

Leonidas,  106-109 ;  (2)  430-433. 

Leormatus,  406,  407. 


Leontiadas,  317,  321. 
Leosthenes,  405-407. 
Leotycbides,  87,  88  ;  (2)  120,  128; 

(3)  296. 
Lesches,  144. 
LocM,  142. 
Lycidas,  121. 

Lycomedes,  336,  341,  345. 
Lycon,  356. 

Lycophron,  352,  370,  371. 
Lvcortas,  467,  468. 
Lycurgus,  37-40  ;  (2)  Ql  •  (3)  383, 

394  ;  (4)  444-449. 
Lydiades,  429,  434. 
Lvgdamis,  68. 
Lysander,  272-274,  278-285,  290, 

291,  296^01  ;  (2)  430-432. 
Lysicles,  388. 
Lysimachus,  94  ;  (2)  421,  422. 

Machanidas,  453-455. 
Mandrocles,  79. 
Mardonius,  86,  96,  116,  126. 
Masistius,  122,  123. 
Mausolus,  362. 
Medise,  medism,  90. 
Medon,  54. 
Megabates,  81. 
Megabazus,  80. 
Megacles,  57,  Q7,  68. 
Megastonoiis,  434,  435. 
Megistias,  108. 
Melitus,  356. 
Mellon,  320. 
Memnon,  395,  396. 
Menander,  232,  238,  240. 
Menedaeus,  191. 
Mentor,  395. 
Metellus,  469,  470. 
Mermnads,  7Q. 
Miltiades,  79,  90-94. 
Mimnermus,  144. 
Mindarus,  260,  264-267. 
Minos,  17. 

Mnasippus,  326-328. 
Mnesiphilus,  114. 
Mora,  142. 

Mummius  (L.),  470,  471. 
Myrii,  336. 
MjTonides,  150,  151. 

Nabis,  455,  456,  459,  462,  463. 
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Ncctanebis,  351. 

Neodamods,  32. 

Nicanor,  414. 

Nicolochus,  313. 

Nicias,  189, 196-199,204,  207-210, 

218-244. 
Nicophemus,  309. 
Nicostratus,  204. 

Obe,  37. 

Ochlocracy,  \^\. 
(Ebalus,  45. 
Olympias,  414,  417. 
Olympiodorus,  422. 
Onoinarchus,  366,  368,  370. 
Onomacles,  249. 
Oncsilus,  84. 
Ophioneus,  44. 
Orthagoras,  64. 
Othryades,  74. 
Ostracism,  73. 
Oxylus,  20. 

Paches,  181. 

Pagondas,  201. 

Pammenes,  331,  369. 

Pamphylus,  20. 

Panffitolion,  426. 

Panionia,  26. 

Paralians,  66,  259. 

Parmenion,  397. 

Parvsatis,  293. 

Pasimelus,  305,  306. 

Pausauias,  121-127,  131.-133 ;  (2) 

280,  291 ;  (3)  391. 
Peace  of  Cimon,  139. 

Nicias,  207,  208. 

Antalcidas,  314. 

Pedaritus,  250,  255. 

Pedieeans,  66. 

Peisander,  254,  264. 

Peisistratus,  67,  68. 

Pelasgians,  9-13. 

Pelopidas,    330-333,    342,    343, 

347. 
Pelops,  11. 
Peltasts,  197. 
Penests,  140. 
Pentecontor,  143. 
Penthilus,  26. 
Perdiccas,  164,  165 ;   (2)  358,  359  ; 

(3)  391. 


Periander,  65. 

Pericles,   148,  152-161,  167,   16.9- 

174,  179. 
Perioecians,  30. 

Phalfficus,  371,  372,  379,  380,  382. 
Phalanx,  142. 
Pharnabazus,   246,    294-296,  300, 

302,  308,  309. 
Phayllus,  366,  371. 
Pheidippides,  89. 

Philip,  359-362,369-371,373-392. 
Philippi,  369. 
Philistides,  385. 
Philocrates,  377,  383. 
PhilomC'lus,  365-368. 
Philonomus,  30. 
Philopoemen,  437,  438,  454,  465- 

468. 
Phocion,  373,  382,  383,  387,  389, 

414,  415. 
Phcebidas,  317,  324, 
Phormion,  165,  174, 177-179. 
Phrynichus,  145  ;  (2)  249,  252-254, 

261. 
Phiynon,  377. 
Phylacus,  1 12. 
Phyllidas,  320. 
Pissuthnes,  155. 
Pleistoanax,  155,  207. 
Plutarehus,  373. 
Polemarch,  56,  142. 
Polybius,  468. 
Polychares,  42. 
Polydamidas,  204. 
Polvspei-chon,  413-421. 
Porcius  (M.)  Cato,  465. 
Porus,  399. 
Praxitas,  306. 
Procles,  19. 
Promanty,  154. 
Proxenus,  378. 
Proxeny,  46. 
Prytanis,  38. 
Psammitichus,  65,  66. 
Ptolemaeus,  414  ;  (2)  419. 
Pyrrhus,  422-425. 
Pythagoras,  145. 
Pytheas,  97,  98 ;  (2)  469. 
Pythodorus,  217. 
Python,  361. 

Quinctiu?(T.)  Flamininus,  457-462. 
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Sandoiiids,  7Q. 

Sappho,  144. 

Satrap,  246. 

Satyrus,  375,  376. 

Scerdilaidas,  443. 

Scirites,  213. 

Scironides,  249. 

Scopads,  140. 

Scopas,  441,444,  457. 

Sempronius  (P.),  455. 

Sicinnus,  116,  119. 

Simonides,  144. 

Sitalkes,  172,  179,  180, 

Socrates,  136,  201,  205,  209,  220, 

277, 356. 
Solon,  58-63. 

Sophocles,  156,  355  ;  (2)  193. 
Spartans,  30. 
Sphodrias,  322,  323,  332, 
Spithridates,  298,  301,  302. 
Stasinus,  144. 
Stesichorus,  144. 
Strategus,  426. 
Stratocles,  377. 
Strombichides,  248,  255. 
Siilpicius  (P.),  453-456. 
Sycophaiits,  353. 
SyncBcism,  141,  142. 
Syracuse,  225. 
Syssities,  34,  35. 

Tachos,  351. 
Tagos,  141. 
Taurion,  442,  451. 
Taurosthenes,  373. 
Taxiles,  398,  399. 
Telechis,  41. 
Teleontes,  54. 
Telesphorus,  419. 
Teleutias,  313,  318. 
Temencf!,  15. 
Temenus,  19. 
Terpander,  144. 
Thales,  39  ;  (2)  145. 


Theagenes,  57,  66. 

Themison,  344. 

Themistocles,  94,  95,  103, 110-112 

114-120,  130-135. 
Theognis,  144. 
Theraraenes,  257,  261-264,    275- 

277,  281-288. 
Theseus,  55,  137. 
Thespiads,  141. 
Thespis,  145. 
Thetes,  55,  61. 
Thimbron,  294,  311. 
Thoas,  464. 
Thrasybulus,  258,  259,  265,  271, 

275,288-292,311,312. 
ThrasyUus,  258,  259,  265,  268,269, 

271,  276. 
Thucvdides,  159  ;  (2)  203. 
Timagenidas,  124,  127. 
Timagoras,  343,  344. 
Timotheiis,  326,  327,  352,  363. 
Timoxentis,  441,  447. 
Tiribazus,  311. 
Tisamenus,  20. 
Tissaphernes,  246,  293-299. 
Tithraustes,  299,  300. 
Tolmidas,  152,  154. 
Trierarch,  143. 
Trireme,  143. 
Trophy,  143. 
Tyranny,  64. 
Tyrtseus,  48,  144. 

Valerius  (M.)  Lavmus,  451-453. 
ViUius  (P.),  457. 

Xenocrates,  408. 
Xenophanes,  145. 
Xenophon,  266,  282,  293. 
Xerxes,  96-120,  134,  139. 
Xuthus,  12. 

Zetigits,  61. 
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It  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  this  new  edition  of  Lem- 
priere's  Classical  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  favour  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
received  by  the  public.  The  mass  of  information  which  it 
contains  is  immense,  and  indeed  cannot  be  estimated  by  those 
who  apply  to  it  only  occasionally  as  a  volume  of  reference. 
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